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LETTER  TO  THE  SECREl'ARY. 


Office  United  States  Geological  Ain>  •* 
Geographical  Subyet  of  the  TEBBiTOBDad, 

Washington^  D.  C,  October  1,  lr876. 
Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  for  pablication  the  Annual  Eepoft  of 
the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territbn^s, 
embracing  a  pi-eliminary  account  of  its  operatioils  in  portions  of  Colo«* 
rado  during  the  season  of  1874. 

The  headquarters  of  the  survey  in  the  field  were  made  at  Denver,  as 
in  the  preceding  year,  as  the  most  suitable  point  for  procuring  the  outfit 
and  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  various  divisions  which 
were  to  investigate  the  districts  specially  assigned  to  them  by  the  geol- 
ogist-in-charge.  The  entire  survey  was  separated  into  seven  divisions. 
Four  were  for  regular  topographical  and  geological  duty,  and  were 
assigned  to  specific  areas ;  one  party  for  the  primary  triangulation ;  a 
photographic  division,  to  which  was  attached  a  naturalist ;  a  party  for 
apeciai  topographical  and  geological  study ;  and  the  quartermastei's 
division,  that  furnished  all  the  parties  above  mentioned  with  supplies 
daring  their  field-work. 

The  first  division  was  composed  as  follows: — A.  B.  Marvine,  assistant 
geologist,  director;  S.  B.  Ladd,  topographer;  Louis  Chauvenet,  assistant 
topographer ;  M.  L.  Ward  and  W.  S.  Holman,  meteorological  observers; 
E.  A.  Barber,  botanist  and  collector;  W.  W.  Williams,  general  assistant; 
together  with  two  packers,  cook,  and  hunter. 

The  party  took  the  field  on  the  20th  of  July,  crossing  over  Berthoud's 
Pass,  and  through  the  Middle  Park  into  the  Forth  Park,  by  the  Willow 
Creek  Pass.  The  survey  of  the  southern  portion  of  this  park  employed 
the  party  for  some  time;  and  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  August  that 
they  crossed  to  the  main  field  of  their  work  west  of  the  Park  range. 

This  new  area  presented  all  the  difierent  forms  surface-erosion  peculiar 
to  a  granite,  sedimentary,  and  lava  country,  making  it  an  exceedingly 
interesting  study  both  for  its  topography  and  geology.  The  great 
lava  mesa  situated  at  the  head  of  the  White  River  is  cut  by  deep  caiions 
that  penetrate  far  into  the  plateau,  dividing  the  mesa  into  what  appear 
to  be  isolated  masses,  but  which  are  all  connected.  One  isthmus,  from 
three  to  twelve  feet  in  width  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  in 
length,  connected  a  plateau,  of  several  miles  extent,  with  the  main 
mesa.  The  highest  portion  of  this  mass  is  on  the  east  side,  and,  from 
the  base  of  the  almost  continuous  cliffy  which  border  it,  the  country 
descends  in  long,  timbered  slopes  to  the  broad,  open  area  of  Egeria 
1  H 
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Park,  lying  between  t^en^and  the  Park  range.  Portions  of  this  park 
drain  into  the  Grand,  tmt  tha  greater  part  into  the  Bear,  the  divide 
between  the  two  l^^tjyg-very  low. 

The  old  Salt  tafc^a  "wagon-road  enters  here  from  Gore'8  Pass.  The 
top  of  the  plate^Q;  is  a  rolling  country,  with  numerous  isolated  mount- 
ain-masses. ./lt"'abouuds  with  numerous  small  lakes,  and  is  well  tim- 
bered,  chiefly  Mth  fine  spruce.  To  the  west,  the  plateau  gradually  falls, 
the  lavk^p  dies  out,  the  sedimentary  rocks  appear  on  the  surface,  and 
the  timber-growth  changes  to  aspen  and  pine. 

TJs^  Valley  of  the  Grand  does  not  present  the  attractive  agricultural 
feMiires  of  the  White  and  Bear  Rivers.    It  has  formed  numerous  canons, 
.  trWch  show  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  highly-colored  rocks, 
•••'fetot  and  twisted  by  many  folds.    Dwarf  cedars,  juniper,  and  the  finer 
•    pines  cover  the  slopes  for  some  distance  up,  and  the  ever  occurring  sage- 
brush the  flat  bottom-slopes.    South  of  the  Grand,  and  between  that 
and  the  Eagle,  the  country  rises  in  broken,  irregular  mountain-ridges  to 
the  rough  snowy  range,  of  which  Mount  Powell  is  the  culminating 
point. 

Going  west  of  the  plateau,  the  rain-fall  becomes  continually  less  until 
the  party  reached  108°,  when  it  entered  upon  the  dry,  barren  coimtry 
of  Western  Colorado.  Snbw  fell  in  considerable  quantities  early  in  Octo- 
ber, and  the  clouds  that  hung  around  the  topographical  points  caused  a 
great  deal  of  delay.  The  weather  finally  grew  so  bad  that  it  was  decided 
to  work  toward  civilization.  An  attempt  to  reach  the  White  River 
Indian  agency  by  a  trail  across  the  mesa  was  frustrated  by  the  snow. 
The  party  reached  the  top  in  a  blinding  snow-storm,  with  snow  nearly 
two  feet  deep.  One  of  the  party,  who  bad  crossed  with  the  ipail  two  weeks 
before,  reported  the  snow  as  belly-deep  to  a  horse  tor  fifteen  miles,  and 
in  places  for  a  considerable  distance  up  to  the  top  of  the  saddle.  After 
one  night's  camp  in  the  snow,  and  the  storm  still  continuing,  the  party 
decided  to  turn  back,  and  take  the  longer  but  easier  route  around  the 
mesa.  This  route  offered  no  difficulties,  and  they  finally  reached  Raw- 
lins Springs,  the  nearest  point  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  Novem- 
iber  27. 

A  barometric  station  was  established  at  the  agency,  and  one  of  the 
meteorologicarl  observers  was  there  all  the  time.  This  station  will  serve 
as  the  base  for  all  altitudes  in  the  district.  In  October,  this  party 
divided,  a  portion  remaining  encampedatthe  mouth  of  the  Eagle,  where 
^careful  barometric  readings  were  taken  that  will  fix  this  important  point. 

Approximate  determinations  of  the  amount  of  water  in  the  Eagle, 
Grand,  and  Bear  Rivers  were  made,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
amount  available  for  irrigation. 

The  amount  surveyed  is  about  forty-three  hundred  square  miles,  com- 
prising a  narrow  strip  of  country,  taking  in  the  south  side  of  North  Park, 
stretching  from  Long's  Peak  to  the  Park  rar^e.  The  main  portion  is 
bordered  by  the  Park  range  on  the  east,  south  by  the  Eagle  and  Grand 
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Rivers,  and  north  by  the  Bear  Eiver.    Westward  the  work  extends 
nearly  to  longitude  lOS^. 

The  operations  of  this  division  during  the  field-season  of  1874  were 
directed,  first,  to  the  survey  of  a  narrow  east  and  west  strip  along  tbe 
southern  edge  of  the  North  Park,  thus  extending  the  work  of  the  previous 
season  in  the  Middle  Park  northward  to  the  parallel  of  40°  30'  north  lati- 
tude ;  and,  secondly,  the  extension  of  the  same  work  westward  over  the 
Park  range  and  along  the  region  of  the  Bear,  White,  and  Grand  Rivers, 
this  being  the  principal  field  of  work.  Here,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
survey,  4(P30',  is  practically  the  Bear  River;  while  the  southern  boun- 
dary was  formed  by  the  Eagle  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Grand,  and 
bdow  this  point  by  the  latterriver  itself;  on  thecal  the  Parkrauge,  about 
in  longitude  106<^  SC,  limited  the  area  in  question;  while  to  the  west  the 
survey  was  carried  to  an  irregular  border,  about  touching,  at  its  extreme 
point,  the  meridian  of  108o.  The  narrow  strip  in  the  North  Park  prob- 
ably covers  over  five  hundred  square  miles,  while  the  principal  and  more 
compact  area  at  the  west  may  be  considered  as  averaging  nearly  seventy 
miles  across  east  and  west  and  nearly  sixty  miles  north  and  south,  or  about 
four  thousand  square  miles  in  area.  Topographically,  this  area  may  be 
divided  into  three  well-marked  divisions :  first,  the  region  draining  mostly 
northward  into  the  Bear;  secondly,  that  draining  southward  into  the 
Grand  and  Eagle  Rivers ;  and,  thirdly,  the  basin  of  White  River  and  its 
tributaries,  which  in  itself  forms  a  complete  drainage-system,  trend- 
ing westward  directly  between  the  two  preceding  regions*  At  its  source, 
the  Bear,  with  tributaries  of  the  Grand,  quits  the  sources  of  the  White, 
which  rise  in  a  great  isolated  mesa-mass  of  lava,  between  which  and  the 
Park  range  is  the  deposited  basin  of  Egeria  Park. 

The  whole  region  was  examined  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  survey: 
first,  such  observations  were  made  as  to  enable  a  carefully-colored  geo- 
logical map  to  be  constructed,  showing  the  distribution  and  extent  of 
the  rocks,  and  formations  of  various  ages  or  kinds,  which  compose  the 
surface  of  the  region ;  sections  numerous  enough  to  show  how  these 
varioos  formations  lie  upon  one  another,  or  how  they  probably  lie  beneath 
the  visible  surface,  or  to  show  the  various  foldings  or  fractures  to  which 
they  have  been  subjected  and  yielded ;  and  as  many  detail-sections  as 
possible,  to  determine  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  character  and 
thickness  of  these  formations  in  their  lateral  extension,  and  to  deter- 
mine, as  closely  as  possible,  their  relative  ages  and  genecal  paleontolog- 
ical  relations.  In  this  connection,  the  extent  and  mode  of  occurrence  of 
all  economical  products,  as  minerals,  building-stones,  plasters,  springs, 
etc.,  are  noted  as  far  as  observed,  while  collections  of  specimens  of  the 
same,  as  well  as  of  all  rocks,  fossils,  etc.,  are  made  as  far  as  possible. 
Second,  and  chiefly  to  enable  some  of  this  knowledge  to  be  more  accu- 
rately represented,  anofa  operations  are  carried  on  as  to  enable  a 
map,  or  representation,  of  all  the  smfaee-featores  of  the  country  to  be 
prepared,  its  rivulets,  streams,  plains,  biUs,  and  mountains,  its  cafions 
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or  valleys,  its  steeper  or  greater  slopes,  its  peaks  and  passes,  and  this 
with  all  the  accuracy  that  it  is  possible  to  give  on  a  map  printed  on  a 
scale  of  four  miles  to  an  inch,  and  in  200-foot  contour-lines.  These 
topographical  observations  are  directly  founded  on  a  careful  secondary 
triangulation,  carried  on  simultaneously  with  them.  At  the  principal 
stations  of  this  triangulation,  stone  monuments  from  four  to  six  or  more 
feet  in  height  were  built,  with  a  wooden  stick,  on  which  was  deeply 
carved  the  number  of  the  station  and  of  the  map  (according  to  the 
scheme  of  maps  of  the  survey),  inserted  in  each,  thus  rendering 
them  available  in  the  future,  when  more  accurately  located  by  the  pri- 
mary triangulation,  as  data  on  which  to  base  the  usual  United  States 
land  surveys  when  these  may  be  needed  in  these  distant  regions,  or  for 
other  purposes  of  references. 

Further,  the  general  quality  and  distribution  of  timber,  bottom,  agri- 
cultural, arid,  or  generally  unavailable  lands,  were  also  made  the  sub- 
ject of  observation ;  while  botanical,  natural-history,  and  other  speci- 
mens were  collected  as  far  as  possible;  and  the  amount  of  water  flowing 
in  the  larger  streams  was  made,  ivl  some  cases,  the  subject  of  measure- 
ment. A  permanent  and  quite  com pleCe  meteorological  station  was 
established  at  the  White  River  agency,  the  base  of  supplies  of  the  party, 
while  similar  observations  were  at  one  time  continuously  taken  for 
nearly  three  weeks  at  a  point  near  the  head  of  the  White  Biver,  and 
again  for  neorly  four  weeks  at  the  junction  of  the  Eagle  and  Grand.  In 
comparing  with  these  bases  the  observations  constantly  made  with  the 
party,  very  complete  and  accurate  hypsometric  results  will  be  obtained. 
In  these  observations,  the  usual  mercurial  mountain-barometer  of  James 
Green,  with  wet,  dry,  maxima,  and  minima  thermometers,  was  employed. 

As  the  general  results,  regarding  the  occurrence  of  economic  products, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  series  of  older  metamorphic  rocks,  such  as  the 
granites,  schists,  etc.,  of  probable  Archean  age,  in  which  alone  the 
precious  metals  and  minerals  of  Colorado  have  been  found,  and  which, 
form  the  foundations  on  which  all  the  bedded  rocks,  sandstones,  lime. 
stonQS,  etc.,  of  the  country  rest,  are  brought  to  the  surface  and  exposed 
only  along  the  folded  ridges  of  the  Park  range,  and  in  the  bottoms  of  a 
few  cafions  in  some  of  the  southern  tributaries  of  White  River,  and  of 
the  neighboring  tributaries  of  the  Grand,  and  that  it  is  only  in  these 
regions,  therefore,  that  the  precious  minerals  may  be  looked  for.  Along 
the  northern  portion  of  the  district,  north  of  the  main  valley  of  the 
White,  and  in  the  extreme  west,  the  surface  of  the  country  is  formed  of 
rocks  of  Cretaceous  age,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  horizontal  beds, 
flexed  here  and  there  into  quiet  undulations.  The  coal  of  the  region, 
which  consists  of  a  few  seams  of  fair  Lignitic  coal,  seems  to  beconflned 
wholly  to  pretty  definite  horizons  in  the  upper-middle  and  upper  por- 
tions of  this  group ;  and  as  these  particular  horizons  have  been  eroded 
away  from  the  region  in  question,  except  at  the  north  and  west,  it  is  here 
alone  that  it  becomes  worth  while  to  search  for  coal.    Farther  west,  it  is 
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understood  that  both  in  qaantity  and  quality,  this  coal  improves.  In 
the  sontheastern  portion  of  the  district,  above  the  Grand  and  Eagle 
Eivers,  the  sedimentary  rocks,  from  the  extreme  base  of  the  Cretaceous 
down  to  the  granite  rocks  of  the  Park  range,  occur,  all  thrown  into  a 
series  of  complicated  and  peculiar  folds.  Limestone  occurs  near  the 
Grand  in  abundance,  and  on  both  the  Grand  and  Eagle  Eivers  are  great 
deposits  of  gypsum^  though  other  economic  products,  except  some  salt 
and  soda  springs,  will  probably  not  be  found  here. 

The  imposing  mesa  about  the  head  of  White  Biver  and  several  larger 
areas  near  the  Park  range  are  composed  of  great  floods  of  volcanic 
rock,  which  have  poured  over  the  country  in  comparatively  recent  times, 
but  soQie  of  which  are  yet  old  enough  to  have  experienced  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  Glacial  period  of  the  West,  and  to  have  received  a  profound 
impress  from  erosion,  similar  to  that  now  going  on  over  the  whole 
country. 

The  topographical  work  of  the  party  under  my  immediate  direction 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  G.  B.  Chittenden,  and  was  divided  into  three  parts : 
first,  the  mapping  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  morainal  deposits  in  the 
Upper  Arkansas  Valley;  secondly,  the  reworking  of  the  topography  of  the 
Elk  Mountains  on  a.larger  scale,  and  with  more  detail  than  was  possible 
during  the  preceding  season  in  the  regular  progress  of  the  survey ;  and, 
finally,  the  laying  down  of  the  topography,  and  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  metamorphic  and  sedimentary  rocks,  and  also  the  coal-outcrops  on 
the  eastern  base  of  the  mountains,  from  Canon  City  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Territory,  making^  in  this  latter  division,  small  detailed 
maps  where  points  of  particular  interest  or  peculiar  complication  made 
them  seem  desirable.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  the  work  began  at 
Colorado  Springs,  in  order  to  investigate  that  region  in  detail,  before 
the  main  party  would  be  ready  to  proceed  across  the  South  Park  to  the 
work  in  the  west.  Forty-five  topographical  stations  were  made  on  the 
sedimentary  rocks,  within  ten  miles  of  the  springs,  embracing  the  Gar- 
den of  the  Gods  and  Monument  Park,  so  curious  on  account  of  their 
geological  structure,  and  well  worth  mapping  as  typical  geological  fea- 
tures, which  might  be  readily  reached  by  the  student  traveling  from  the 

m 

east.  Joining  the  main  party  here,  we  crossed  the  South  Park  to  the 
Arkansas  Valley,  carrying  on  a  running  survey  of  the  road  as  we  traveled. 
By  short  marches  for  five  days  up  the  valley,  we  were  enabled  to  study 
out,  with  a  good  degree  of  care,  the  heavy  masses  of  morainal  deposits, 
which,  for  twenty  miles  or  more,  sweep  out^rom  the  base  of  the  high 
mountains  which  border  the  valley  on  the  west  to  the  present  channel 
of  the  river.  It  will,  of  course,  be  impossible,  in  the  time  devoted  to 
these  moraines,  to  make  a  carefully-detailed  map  of  them,  but  enough 
notes  were  taken  to  give  quite  accurately  their  relations  to  each 
other,  their  general  forms  and  magnitudes,  and  their  particular^ trends, 
together  with  their  relations  to  the  surrounding  mountains. 

Leaving  this  region  about  the  middle  of  August,  we  crossed  the  main 
divide  by  way  of  the  Lake  Creek  Pass  and  entered  the  Elk  MountamE. 
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This  range  reaches  out  from  near  the  headwaters  of  the  Gonnison 
River,  forty  miles  to  the  northwest,  and,  thoagh  not  generally  as  high  as 
the  other  ranges  of  Northern  Colorado,  is  by  far  the  most  rugged  of  them 
all.  The  reasons  for  re-examining  this  range,  when  it  had  been  sur- 
veyed in  the  regular  progress  of  the  work,  were  two :  first,  their  rug- 
gedness  and  inaccessibility  had  made  the  difficulty  of  working  them  last 
year  so  great,  that  they  were  not  surveyed  in  a  style  quite  up  to  the 
standard  of  the  remainder  of  the  work ;  and,  secondly,  that  their  geo- 
logical importance  made  it  a  matter  of  particular  scientific  interest  that 
they  should  be  carefully  studied  and  mapped. 

The  geologist  and  topographer  worked  side  by  side  through  them, 
making  forty-two  high  mountain-stations ;  Mr.  Holmes  sketching  the 
difierent  portions  of  the  whole  mass  from  as  many  points  as  possible. 
They  contain  about  eight  hundred  square  miles,  and  will  be  mapped  on 
a  scale  of  one  mile  to  the  inch. 

Marching  from  here  by  way  of  the  Twin  Lakes  and  South  Park  to 
Canon  City,  we  carried  on  a  running  survey  along  our  route,  and  from 
the  latter  place  commenced  work,  on  the  last  part  of  the  summer's  plan, 
the  mapping  of  the  sedimentary  border-line  and  that  of  the  coal  from  here 
to  the  Wyoming  liue.  This  work,  carried  on  without  interruption,  was 
finished  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  myself  on  the  20th  of 
October ;  it  faaving  required  seventy-four  topographical  stations.  This 
survey  was  of  a  great  deal  of  practical  as  well  as  scientific  importance,  and 
of  immediate  need,  since,  in  the  coal-series,  we  were  enabled  to  lay  down 
pretty  closely  that  broken  winding  line  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in 
length  inside  of  which  no  coal  might  be  found.  The  labor  involved  in 
carefully  laying  down  this  line  cannot  be  realized  until  one  notices  the 
almost  numberless  prospect-holes  that  have  been  sunk  into  the  worth- 
less black  shales  which,  all  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  lie*  inside 
the  coal-series  and  tempt  the  settlers  into  profitless  investments  and 
unrequited  diggings  after  coal. 

In  carrying  on*  this  last  survey,  the  Land-Office  work  has  been  of 
great  assistance,  and  also  the  careful  studies  of  Captain  Berthoud  of 
the  coal  lying  to  the  west  and  north  of  Denver. 

The  maps  produced  from  this  special  survey  and  included  in  this 
report  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  A  map  of  the  eastern  hose  of  the  mountains  from  below  the  Arkansas 
River  to  the  northern  line  of  the  Territory,  on  a  scale  of  two  miles  to 
one  inch.  On  this  map  are  plotted  the  line  of  coal-outcrop,  the  junction 
of  the  sedimentary  and  metamorphic  rocks,  and  the  inner  limits  of  the 
Cretaceous. 

2.  A  map  of  the  Elk  Mountains  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an  inch,  plot- 
ted  with  200-foot  contours.* 

3.  A  map  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  Valley,  showing  the  heavy  morainal 
deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Twin  Lakes,  on  a  scale  of  one  mile  to  an 
inch.  _____ 

'These  maps  are  aU  redaoed  oae-half  for  publication. 
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4.  A  map  in  the  vicinity  of  Ool&rado  Springs^  on  a  scale  of  one-half  a 
mile  to  an  inch,  made  principally  for  geological  purposes. 

The  meanders  of  traveled  roads  will  be  plotted  on  t^e  final  maps  of 
Colorado. 

While  all  this  work  was  looked  upon  as  special  worky  and  done  with 
more  detail  than  the  regular  work  of  the  survey,  the  results  will,  of 
course,  be  incorporated  in  the  final  maps  of  the  Territory,  and  form  a 
part  of  them. 

During  the  season,  Mr.  Chittenden  made  156  topographical  stations, 
and  the  total  area  surveyed  was  over  four  thousand  square  miles.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Holmes  labored  with  his  usual  zeal  and  skill  during  the  entire 
season,  and  much  of  the  accuracy  and  value  of  the  work  is  due  to  him. 
.  During  the  sickness  of  a  n^ember  of  the  party  at  the  base  of  Sopris 
Peak,  I  was  detained  about  twenty  days.  In  the  mean  time,  Messrs. 
Holmes  and  Chittendeii  made  a  careful  geological  and  topographical 
study  of  the  northwestern  portion  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  found  embodied  in  Mr.  Holmes's  report.  Great  numbers 
of  topographical  and  geological  sketches  were  made  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
which  will  serve  in  a  remarkably  clear  manner  to  illustrate  the 
structure  of  (he  interesting  regions  surveyed. 

The  district  assigned  to  the  second  division  is  limited  on  the  north  by 
the  Eagle  and  Grand  Bivers,  west  by  the  west  line  of  Colorado,  south 
by  the  parallel  of  latitude  38^  20^,  and  east  by  the  107th  meridian.  The 
area  of  this  district  is  about  seven  thousand  square  mile%  of  which  the 
party  completed  5,300  square  miles. 
The  plan  of  the  geodetic  and  topographical  work  is  as  follows: 
1st.  The  latitude  and  longitude  of  certain  points  are  determined  by  as- 
tronomical observations  as  accurately  as  the  present  state  of  astronomical 
science  will  allow.  This  work  has  been  done  for  us,  thus  far,  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey.  For  the  prosecution  of  the  survey  of  Colo- 
rado, the  latitude  and  longitude  of  Sherman  and  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
Territory,  and  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  and  Trinidad,  Colorado  Terri- 
tory, have  been  determined  by  them. 

2d.  From  a  base-line  measured  as  accurately  as  possible,  a  system  of 
primary  triangulation  is  expanded  and  extended  to  cover  the  area  to  be 
surveyed  with  a  net- work  of  triangles.  By  this  operation,  the  positions 
of  a  limited  number  of  points  are  established  with  accuracy.  Connec^ 
ing  this  system  of  triangulation  with  the  points  whose  positions  have 
been  established  by  astronomical  observation,  the  latitudes  and  longi- 
tudes of  the  primary  points  are  established.  Ihe  first  base-line  for  the 
primary  triangulation  of  Colorado  was  measured  principally  on  the 
track  of  the  Kansas  Pacific  Bailroad  near  Denver.  Its  length  is  between 
six  and  seven  miles.  Check-bases  at  Colorado  Springs  and  in  San  Luis 
Valley  have  also  been  measured  and  connected  with  the  triangulation. 
The  angles  are  measured  by  a  15-inch  theodolite,  reading  to  ten 
fieconds,  using  artificial  signals.    The  primary  triangulation  is  carried 
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on  by  a  special  paily.  Using  the  lines  of  the  primary  system  as  bases, 
the  topographers  of  the  division  carry  on  the  secondary  triangulation, 
locating  points  within  the  triangles  of  the  primary  system.  In  the 
secondary  system,  as  in  the  primary,  all  three  angles  of  the  triangles  are 
measured,  and,  in  most  cases,  artificial  signals  are  used  on  the  stations. 
The  instrument  used  for  this  work  is  a  sort  of  theodolite,  reading 
minutes.  The  stations  for  triangulation  and  topography  are,  in  most 
cases,  the  highest  and  most  commanding  points,  and  are  so  selected  that 
the  limits  of  work  from  one  will  reach  the  limits  from  those  around  it. 
From  a  station,  a  sketch-map  of  all  the  country  within  the  range  of  vision 
is  made,  as  also  a  prospective  sketch.  Angles  taken  on  prominent  points 
and  recorded  on  these  sketches  serve  to  locate  them,  and  thus  to  correct 
the  sketch-map.  The  distance  between  stations  must  depend  on  the 
character  of  the  country,  but  the  average  distance  apart  is  seven  to  ten 
miles.  For  the  prosecution  of  its  work  during  the  past  season,  this 
division  made  eighty -six  stations,  or  one  station  to  every  eight  miles  of 
area. 

The  most  prominent  geographical  features  occupied  by  this  division 
are  in  brief  as  follows :  On  the  north,  the  Eagle  or  Piney  Rivet  flows, 
through  most  of  its  course,  in  a  broad  fine  valley,  having  a  course  nearly 
west,  interrupted  here  and  there  by  short  cafions.  At  its  mouth,  it  is  a 
large  stream,  barely  fordable  at  the  lowest  stage  of  water.  The  Grand 
Biver,  sometimes  called  the  Blue  or  Bunkara,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Eagle,  is  in  a  close  cafion  about  thirty  miles,  interrupted  by  a  short 
meadow  at  the  mouth  of  Bearing  Fork.  Below  this  canon,  the  river 
flows  sluggishly  through  a  broad  meadow,  which  extends  for  fully  fifty 
miles,  but  is  narrowed  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  where  the  river  cuts 
through  a  plateau.  Below  this  meadow,  the  river  enters  another  canon 
about  eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  of  no  great  height,  from  which  it 
flows  into  the  broad  valley  in  which  it  meets  the  Gunnison.  The  course 
of  the  Grand,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle,  is  about  west,  which  direction 
gradually  changes  to  southwest,  and  then  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gun- 
nison again  to  the  west. 

The  drainage  of  the  southern  part  of  the  district  is  by  the  Gunnison 
Biver.  This  stream  takes  all  the  water  from  the  southern  slopes  of  the 
Elk  Mountains,  the  western  slopes  of  the  Saguache  range,  and  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Uncompahgro  Mountains.  For  twenty-flve  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek,  this  river  is  in  a  narrow  valley, 
which  is  diversified  by  long  tongues  of  mesa,  which  separate  the 
numerous  streams  entering  the  river  on  either  side.  Below  this  valley 
is  a  very  heavy  caiion  cut  in  a  high  plateau  for  fifteen  miles.  The 
plateau  is  horizontal,  10,000  feet  high,  and  the  course  of  the  river  is 
nearly  west  across  it,  the  depth  of  the  caiion  increasing  with  the  fall  of 
the  river  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  At  this  point,  the  plateau  breaks  off 
abruptly  on  the  north  side,  and,  while  preserving  nearly  the  same  height 
at  the  edge  of  the  caiion,  slopes  off  gradually  toward  the  north,  having 
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the  appearance  of  long  hog*backs.  On  the  south  side,  the  platean  pre- 
serves its  horizontalitj  for  a  few  miles,  then  breaks  off,  leaving  a  ridge 
of  upturned  beds  only  to  separate  the  river  from  the  valley  of  the 
Uncompahgre.  At  a  point  about  thirty  miles  below  the  head  of  the 
canon,  the  river  changes  its  course  abruptly  from  west  to  north,  and 
flows  parallel  to  the  slope  of  long  hog-backs.  It  holds  this  course  for 
about  eighteen  miles,  then,  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork,  a  large 
affluent  from  the  north,  it  turns  again  abruptly  to  the  west,  and  a  tew 
miles  farther  suddenly  emerges  fVom  the  canon  into  th^  broad  valley  of  the 
Uncompahgre.  The  character  of  this  canon  in  its  upper  part  is  extremely 
rugged ;  its  walls  are  precipitous,  and  there  is  hardly  a  place  where  a 
man  could  clamber  down  to  the  bottom.  The  river  fills  the  bottom  of 
the  canon,  leaving  no  beach  anywhere.  The  material  of  the  caiiou- 
walls  in  the  upper  two-thirds  is  gneiss  and  in  the  lower  third  stratified 
rock«  The  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre  Biver  is  very  broad,  extending 
forty  miles  up  the  Uncompahgre  Biver  and  twenty  miles  down  the 
Gunnison.  Below  this,  tbe  river  falls  through,  a  caiion,  which,  with 
slight  interruptions,  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  while  the  country 
back  from  the  river  is  a  flat  open  valley. 

The  Elk  Mountains  extend  into  this  district,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  one  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles  in  the  southwestern 
part.  Their  character  is  not  that  of  a  continuous  range,  but  of  groups 
of  mountains  and  isolated  peaks.  The  elevation  of  the  highest  does  not 
exceed  13,500  feet,  and  the  average  of  the  peaks  is  scarcely  13,000  feet. 
These  mountains  are  drained  entirely  by  the  Gunnison;  the  northern 
slopes  by  its  North  Fork.  Besides  these  mountains,  the  country  is 
entirely  plateau  and  broad  valleys.  The  plateau  has  an  elevation  of 
8,500  to  10,000  feet,  sloping  gradually  toward  the  west.  The  elevation 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  Biver  is  about  4,200  feet ;  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Uncompahgre,  4,500 ;  and  the  general  elevation  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre Valley,  4,500  to  5,000  feet ;  that  of  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa 
Creek,  7,400  feet;  and  of  the  Grand  Biver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle, 
about  7,000  feet. 

The  division  was  constituted  as  follows,  viz:  Henry  Gannett,  topog- 
rapher, in  charge  of  party  ;  Dr.  A.  C.  Peale,  geologist ;  Fred.  Owens, 
assistant  topographer;  Frank  Kellogg,  assistant;  Arch.  B.  Bulloch, 
general  assistant ;  with  two  packers  and  a  cook. 

The  party  left  Denver  on  July  21,  traveled  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  their  field  of  work,  commenced  work  August  3,  ended  work 
October  29,  and  reached  Denver  about  the  middle  of  November. 

On  July  14,  1874,  the  San  Juan  or  third  division  of  the  United  States 
Geological  and  Geographical  Survey  left  Denver  for  the  field.  It  consisted 
of  A.  D.  Wilson,  topographer,  directing;  F.  Bhoda,  his  assistant;  F.  M. 
Endlich,  geologist;  and  Mr.  Gallup,  wh6  was  for  a  short  time  attached 
as  barometric  observer.  The  region  assigned  to  this  division  was  the 
one  generaUy  known  as  the  '*  San  Juan  country".    In  1860  and  1861,  a 
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party  of  prospectors,  the  "Baker's  party'',  had  reached  a  section  of 
couutry  that  was  said  to  aboand  in  silver  and  gold.  After  enduring 
many  hardships,  a  portion  of  the  men  sacceeded  in  again  reaching  set- 
tlements, while  others  were  killed  by  the  Indians.  Ten  years  later,  the 
mining-region  was  brought  into  public  notice  a  second  time,  more  par- 
ticularly by  the  discovery  and  working  of  the  "  Little  Giant"  mine. 
Since  then,  many  prospectors  and  capitalists  have  examined  the  indi- 
cations of  ore,  and  active  mining  has  taken  the  place  of  mere  prelimi- 
nary examination.  In  1873,  the  tract  of  land  supposed  to  contain  all 
or  nearly  all  of  the  metalliferous  lodes  was  purchased  from  the  Ute  In- 
dians by  the  United  States  Government.  It  was  .therefore  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  San  Juan  division  to  inquire  into  the  geological  and 
mineralogical  characteristics  of  these  lodes,  with  a  view  to  obtain  some 
idea  regarding  their  relations  and  value.  A  report  thereon  will  be 
found  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  geological  report  of  F.  M.  Endlich. 

In  every  respect,  the  country  surveyed  was  found  to  be  of  such  extra- 
ordinary interest,  and'the  demand  for  inforoKition  with  regard  thereto 
was  so  apparent,  that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  publish  at  once  a  por- 
tion of  the  results  obtained.  Bulletin  Fo.  3,  of  the  second  series,  1875, 
contains  a  drainage-map  of  the  countrj-;  a  report  by  A.  D.  Wilson,  re- 
ferring to  routes,  roads,  grades,  etc. ;  one  by  F.  M.  Endlich  on  the  mines; 
and  an  itinerary,  together  with  hypsometric  data,  by  F.  Bhoda.  All 
will  be  incorporated  in  the  subjoined  report  in  their  respective  places. 

While  Colorado  has  furnished  so  many  districts  of  rugged  mountain 
country,  the  one  surveyed  by  this  party  during  1874  surpassed  all.  In 
consequence  of  this  character,  it  was  not  possible  to  complete  so  large 
an  area  as  was  first  intended,  and  about  five  thousand  two  hundred 
square  miles  were  surveyed.  Of  these,  three  thousand  two  hundred 
were  plotted  during  the  winter  following,  and  the  geological  report  con- 
fines itself  to  them.  The  remainder  will  be  attached  to  the  work  of 
1875,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  mapping  an  isolated  area. 

From  the  report  and  sketches  accompanying,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
district  was  one  of  unusual  character,  containing  phenomena  of  great 
geological  importance.  Enormous  quantities  of  volcanic  rocks  were 
found  to  form  the  highest  peaks,  reaching  an  altitude  of  14,280  feet 
above  sea-level,  while  many  unique  features  of  detail  were  noted  in  the 
same  formation.  Metamorphics  and  sedimentaries  were  also  observed, 
the  former  rising  to  very  considerable  altitudes.  As  might  be  expected 
in  a  country  so  favorable  to  the  formation  of  water-courses,  the  head- 
waters of  several  large  streams  were  discovered  and  mapped.  Among 
the  most  prominent  are  those  of  the  Bio  Grande,  Bio  Animas,  Bio 
Dolores,  Bio  San  Miguel,  Bio  Piedra,  and  the  Uncompahgre.  Ethno- 
logicallj^,  the  southern  section  was  found  to  present  interesting  data. 

Through  co-operation  of  the  geological  work  with  that  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son, the  topographer,  it  became  possible  to  render  a  geological  map 
that  represents  the  horizontal  distribution  of  the  various  formations 
and  their  members,  while  sections  display  the  vertical  arrangement. 
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On  October  19, 1874,  the  party  again  reached  Denver,  after  having 
completed .  the  work  above  specified.  Daring  the  season,  sixty-five 
topographical  stations  were  made  and  seventy-four  camps.  Of  thei^ 
stations,  eighteen  were  over  13,000  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  photographic  and  naturalist's  division  was  again  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Jackson,  the  photographer,  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  survey  for  the  past  five  years  in  the  same  capacity. 
The  party  organized  in  Denver,  and  took  the  field  July  21.  It  com- 
prised the  photographer;  Mr.  Anthony,  his  assistant;  Mr.  E.  Ingersoll, 
naturalist ;  and  Mr.  Frank  Smart,  assistant,  with  two  packers  and  a 
cook. 

Middle  Park  was  first  visited,  as  it  had  not  be^n  worked  up  the  pre- 
vious season.  A  series  of  beautiful  and  very  characteristic  views  of  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  park  were  secured,  in^cluding  views  about  Grand 
Lake,  the  Hot  Springs,  the  Great  Cafion  of  the  Grand,  and  the  mag- 
nificent mountain-forms  and  th^  charming  vista  as  seen  along  the  Blue 
Biver.  From  the  head  of  the  Blue,  the  party  progressed  southward, 
via  the  Arkansas,  Poncha,  and  Cochetopa  Passes,  to  the  Los  Pinos 
agency  for  the  Ute  Indians,  where  a  series  of  views  were  secured 
illustrating  their  life  and  peculiarities.  The  San  Juan  Mountains  was 
the  next  objective  point.  A  camp  was  established  in  the  upper  end  of 
Baker's  Park,  in  which  was  left  all  extra  material  in  charge  of  two  or 
three  of  the  men,  and  then,  traveling  with  but  few  animals  and  very 
light  packs,  rapid  side-trips  were  made  into  all  the  strongholds  and 
fastnesses  of  the  grandest  mountains  in  all  Colorado.  Panoramic  views 
from  the  tops  of  the  highest  peaks  were  secured,  illustrating,  by  bird's- 
eye  views,  the  geology  and  topography  of  the  whole  mountain-system. 
Especial  attention  has  been  paid,  all  the  time,  to  make  these  views 
instructive  as  well  as  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  the  system  of  panoramic 
views  which  has  been  carried  out  has  been  of  very  great  assistance 
to  the  topographers  in  working  up  their  notes  and  expressing  the 
peculiarities  of  mountain  forms.  To  the  geologist,  also,  they  prove  of 
great  value  in  recalling  to  the  mind  the  surface-features,  inclination  of 
strata,  proportion  of  valley  to  mountain  land  and  of  timber  to  the  rocky 
summits  lying  above  it. 

From  the  permanent  camp  in  Baker's  Park,  a  side-trip  was  made  into 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Territory,  in  search  of  the  picturesque 
and  interesting  ruins  of  the  habitations  of  a  long-forgotten  race.  No 
search  was  made  until  the  Bio  Mancos  was  reached;  but,  from  this  point, 
ruins  without  number  covered  the  plateau  and  filled  the  valleys  and 
cailons.  Through  the  canons  of  the  Bio  Mancos,  were  found  houses  of 
two  stories  in  height,  in  the  escarpment  of  the  mesa,  800  to  1,000  feet 
perpendicularly  above  the  valley,  of  well-dressed  sandstone,  tri;e  in  all 
their  angles,  laid  in  a  firm  and  tenacious  mortar,  and  the  inside 
plastered  and  paneled  in  two  colors.  The  greater  majority  of  these 
houses  were  smaller,  but  as  perfectly  built  as  the  larger  ones,  and  all 
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were  very  difiScuU  of  access,  and  resembled  swallows'  nests  more  than 
anything  else.  To  reach  these  with  the  photographic  apparatus,  it  had 
to  be  hauled  up  with  long  ropes  taken  from  the  pack-animals.  From 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Mancos,  the  party  proceeded  northwesterly 
into  Utah,  finding  group  after  group  of  towns  and  isolated  watch- 
towers  perched  upon  great  bowlders  and  upon  the  promontories  of  the 
mesas.  In  one  place  was  found  a  wall,  evidently  surrounding  a  town  of 
a  very  considerable  population,  which  was  fully  twenty  feet  in  thickness, 
the  outer  surface  of  dressed  stone,  laid  perfectly  true,  the  space 
between  filled  with  large  undressed  blocks  in  adobe  mortar. 

The  entire  trip  to  these  ruins,  from  and  back  to  Baker's  Park,  com- 
prised about  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  traveling.  Only  two 
weeks  could  be  devoted  to  it,  which  necessitated  a  somewhat  super- 
ficial  examination.  Two  series  of  views  were  made,  the  stereoscopic 
and  flveby-eight  plate.  About  forty  negatives  were  made  altogether, 
illustrating  perfectly  all  the  leading  features  in  d  very  unique  series  of 

views. 

From  Baker's  Park,  the  party  returned  by  rapid  marches,  via  the  Rio 
Grande,  San  Luis  Valley,  and  Mosca  Pass,  to  Colorado  Springs,  where 
they  met  with  the  special  party^ under  my  charge.  Mr.  Jackson  joined 
him  with  his  apparatus  for  a  few  days,  while  his  party  proceeded  to 
Denver  and  disbanded.  The  four  or  five  days  he  was  with  the  special 
part^,  about  one  hundred  additional  negatives  were  made,  mostly  of 
camp-life  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the  various  operations  of  the 
survey  while  in  the  field.  The  result  of  the  trip  sums  up  as  follows : 
350  negatives,  stereoscopic  and  five-by-eight,  and  the  most  extensive 
and  interesting  conchological  collection  ever  made  in  the  Territories. 
The  party  was  out  eighty-four  days,  making  sixty  camps,  and  traveling 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

Not  a  negative  was  broken  or  lost  on  the  trip,  and  the  naturalist's 
and  different  zoological  and  entomological  collections  came  in  safe. 

The  work  of  the  survey  during  the  season  of  1876  will  be  extended 
westward  in  Colorado  to  the  meridian  of  longitude  109^  30/,  Xhe  arear 
now  remaining  to  be  explored  lies  west  of  108^  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  main  range  of  the  Bocky  Mountains  and  comprising  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  drainage  of  the  great  Colorado  Biver.  Hundreds  of  streams 
of  greater  or  less  size  cut  deep  gorges  through  this  country  in  their 
westward  course*  to  the  Colorado  Biver.  There  are  some  groups  of 
mountains  yet  to  be  surveyed,  but  the  highest  peaks  have  already  been 
located. 

According  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  Department : 

First.  There  shall  be  two  classes  of  maps :  one  known  as  **  general  "^  the  other  as 
''special"  maps;  and  the  ''general"  maps  shall  be  subdivided  into  two  classes,  Yi2, 
"topographical"  and  "geological".  ^ 

Second.  The  "  general "  maps  shall  be  on  a  scale  of  four  miles  to  an  inch,  or  is^UB* 
The  sheets  thereof  shall  be  twenty-six  (2G)  inches  long  by  thirty-seven  (37)  iuchee 
wide,  including  the  border^  and  be  folded  once.    The  area  to  be  represented  on  ^aoh 
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riieet  shall  be  two  and  one-half  degrees  in  h>ngitnde  and  one  and  one-fourth  degrees 
in  laticnde.  The  112th  meridian  shall  be  taken  as  the  standard  from  which  the  maps 
are  to  be  projected  in  an  easterly  and  westerly  direction,  and  the  38th  parallel  as  the 
standard  from  which  they  shall  be  projected  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction ; 
these  lines  forming  the  division-lines  between  the  atlas-sheets  adjacent  therennto. 

Third.  Maps  or  charts  of  the  second  or  **  si>ecial "  class  may  be  constructed  on  other 
aealfls  and  embracing  other  areas,  whenever  it  shall  be  foand  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  properly  representing  mining-districts,  mineral,  agricultural,  pasture,  or  timber 
lands,  or  for  other  speciad  purposes. 

At  the  end  of  the  next  season,  if  suitable  appropriations  are  made  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose,  the  survey  will  have  completed  the  most  rug- 
ged and  mountainous  portion  of  our  continent,  lying  between  meridians 
1U40  3(K  and  109o  30'  and  parallels  40o  45'  and  40°  30'.  This  will  form 
an  atlas  of  six  sheets,  each  comprisiDg  about  11,500  square  miles,  or  a 
total  of  about  69,000  square  miles.  These  maps  are  intended  to  express 
not  only  the  topographical  features,  but  the  geological  also ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  these 
charts  will  indicate  the  areas  of  grass,  timber,  and  mineral  lands,  and 
sach  other  country  as  may  be  found  to  be  susceptible  of  caltivation  by 
irrigation. 

Numerous  special  maps  of  the  mining-regions,  isolated  mountain- 
ranges,  and  other  localities  remarkable-for  their  complicated  geological 
structure,  have  been  prepared  on  different  scales.  Much  more  of  this 
detailed  study  of  interesting  localities  will  be  made  when  the  final  maps 
are  completed.  Collections  of  great  value  were  made  in  geology  and 
mineralogy,  all  of  which  will  be  reported  on  in  due  time. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  annual  report  for  1873,  several  volumes 
have  appeared  in  coDnection  with  the  survey,  which  must  be  regarded 
as  of  great  value.  Volume  II  of  the  quarto  series,  by  Professor  Cope, 
on  the  "  Cretaceous  Vertebrata  of  the  Western  Territories",  contains 
304  pages  text,  with  57  plates.  Volume  VI  of  the  quarto  series,  on  the* 
**  Cretaceous  Flora  of  the  Dakota  Group",  by  Leo  L^squereux,  coustitutes 
an  original  contribution  to  the  vegetable  paleontology  of  America,  and 
will  prove  very  useful  iu  fixiug  a  most  important  geological  horizon. 
It  contains  136  pages,  with  30  plates.  Much  new  material  has  come  to 
hand  since  the  publication  of  that  memoir,  a  portion  of  which  will  be 
found  in  this  report.  A  third  edition  of  the  '^  List  of  Elevations"  and  a 
second  edition  of  the  "  Catalogue  of  Photographs"  have  been  printed  to 
supply  the  demand  for  the  miscellaneous  publications.  The  most  import- 
ant volume  of  the  miscellaneous  series,  however,  is  the  ^'  Birds  of  the  North- 
west*', by  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  which  comprises  over  eight  hundred  closely- 
printed  octavo  pages.  Much  of  the  text  is  written  in  popular  style, 
treating  of  the  habits,  or,  as  it  were,  the  domestic  life,  of  the  birds ;  and 
on  this  account  the  demand  for  it  among  onr  people  has  been  unusually 
great.  Although  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  general  work  on  the  orni- 
thology of  the  Western  Territories,  it  coutains  a  more  or  less  complete 
descriptive  list  of  four-fifths  of  the  birds  of  the  United  States. 
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The  memoirs  that  are  either  no^^  in  press  or  in  an  advanced  state  of 
preparation  are  numerous  and  important. 

Volume  IX,  "The  Fossil  Invertebrata of  the  Western  Territories,"  by 
F.  B.  Meek,  is  nearly  through  the  press.  It  will  contain  45  plates,  with 
a  great  number  of  wood-cuts  scattered  through  the  text.  Mr.  Meek  has 
most  thoroughly  elaborated  every  genus,  and  given  the  syuoiiyu)y  oi  all 
the  species  with  unusual  care.  He  regards  this  mem oiranhis  great  lile- 
work,  and  it  will  add  greatly  to  his  fame  as  a  paleontologist. 

Volume  X  will  be  a  '*  Monograph  of  the  Geomitiid  Moths'',  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Packard.  It  will  form  a  memoir  of  450  pages  quarto,  with  13  plates, 
on  some  of  which  are  engraved  one  hundred  figures.  This  work  is  now 
rapidly  passing  through  the  press. 

Volume  VII,  "  The  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Lignitic  Tertiary  Formation  of 
the  Western  Territories  ",  by  Leo  Lesquereux,  is  intended  to  be  a  mono- 
graph of  t^^at  subject.  It  will  contain  sixty -five  quarto  plates,  all  of 
which  have  been  engraved  by  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Son,  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Lesquereux  is  now  at  work  on  the  text,  and  it  is  expected  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  Cretaceous  Flora,  which  was  received  with  such  marked 
favor  throughout  the  scientific  world. 

Volume  VIII  was  originally  designed  to  form  an  extended  memoir 
on  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations  of  the 
West,  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry.  Twenty-six  plates  have  been  engraved, 
and  an  edition  of  2,500  copies  printed  for  over  four  years.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  portion  of  this  volume  will  be  issued  the  present 
season. 

A  very  interesting  memoir,  in  octavo  form,  entitled  "  The  Ethnog- 
raphy and  Philology  of  the  Hidatsa  Indians  (Minnetarees  of  the  Upper 
Missouri)  is  now  in  the  press.  It  was  prepared  at  my  request  by  Dr. 
Washington  Mathews,  U.  S.  A.  Dr.  Mathews  spent  some  years  at  Fort 
•Berthold,  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  as  surgeon  of  the  military  post,  and 
his  leisure  time  was  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  language  and  history  of 
this  interesting  tribe.  An  edition  of  iOO  copies  was  printed  by  Mr. 
Shea,  of  New  Ydrk;  but  since  that  time  Dr.  Mathews  has  very  much 
enlarged  and  improved  the  memoir,  and  many  portions  of  it  he  has  en* 
Urely  rewritten.  I  had  originally  intended  that  it  should  be  substituted 
for  a  chapter  I  had  written  on  this,  many  years  ago,  in  a  volume  on  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest,  which  is  intended  to  form  one  of  the 
quarto  series  of  the  Survey ;  but  when  I  found  the  manuscript  to  be  so 
elaborate  and  complete,  I  preferred  to  issue  it  as  a  separate  volume  or 
monograph.  I  am  confident  that  this  memoir  will  be  received  with 
great  favor,  and  that  scholars  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  will  be 
profoundly  grateful  for  this  his  labor  of  love. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Survey  was  originally  started  to  embrace  such 
articles  as  demanded  immediate  publication  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
value  or  character.  Many  new  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  been 
collected  from  time  to  time,  which  needed  to  be  published  promptly  to 
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secnre  for  the  Survey  that  priority  of  discovery  which  is  its  right.  The 
first  two  narobers,  issued  during  the  year  1874,  are  not  paged  consecu- 
tively;  but  those  of  the  second  series,  which  have  been  issued  daring 
the  year  1875,  will  be  paged  consecutively,  and  the  illustrations  num- 
bered, so  that  at  the  close  of  the  year  all  the  numbers  may  be  gathered 
together  and  bound  in  one  volume.  A  title-page,  table  of  contents,  and 
a  complete  index  will  be  printed  in  the  final  number  of  each  year.  The 
numbers  for  the  year  1874  and  1875  may  be  bound  together  as  volume  I. 
The  irregularities  in  some  of  the  publications  are  due  to  the  unexpected 
progress  of  the  Survey  and  the  acquisition  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
material. 

The  history  of  the  Survey,  from  the  small  appropriation  of  $5,000  in 
1867,  was  briefly  told  in  the  Annual  Keport  of  last  year.  It  has  contin- 
ued from  year  to  year  with  a  constant  growth,  though  dependent  upon 
the  annual  appropriation,  which  will  cease  or  be  renewed  each  year  at 
the  option  of  Congress. 

During  the  years  1867  and  1868,  the  Survey  was  under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land-Office,  and  the  two  small  annual  reports 
were  incorporated  in  the  annual  volume  of  that  Bureau. 

In  1869,  the  Survey  was  placed  under  the  Secretar5f  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  first  independent  annual  report  was  made.  When  the  demand 
was  so  great  that  a  reprint  of  the  report  of  1869  was  ordered,  I  united 
the  two  small  reports  of  1867  and  1868  with  the  report  of  1869,  as  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Annual  Reports  of  the  Survey. 

The  original  plan  of  the  quarto  series  only  extended  to  five  volumes. 
Volume  y  was  to  include  all  the  natural  history,  and  on  the  title-page 
of  volumes  I  and  V  it  is  stated  that  the  entire  series  will  be  in  five 
volumes,  of  which  the  AcrididsB  was  to  be  the  first  part ;  but  the  mate- 
rials in  all  branches  accumulated  so  rapidly  that  the  number  of  vol- 
umes was  increased,  and  at  the  present  time  it  will  be  limited  only  by 
the  duration  of  the  Survey. 

The  annual  reports  will  be  continued  from  year  to  year.  Circum- 
stances beyond  the  control  of  the  geologist-in-cbarge  may  delay  them, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  present  one,  but  they  will  appear  as  soon  as  they 
Can  be  prepared.  • 

Besides  the  regular  members  of  the  Survey,  there  are  several  collabo- 
rators, whose  time  is  more  or  less  occupied  in  the  preparation  of  special 
teports.  Prof.  Leo  Lesquereux  has  been  continuously  connected  with 
the  Sarvey  for  several  years,  with  a  regular  salary,  devoted  to  the  elabo- 
ration of  reports  on  vegetable  paleontology.  Mr.  F.  B.  Meek  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  Survey  most  of  the  time  since  1867,  with  a  fixed 
salary,  as  paleontologist.  Professor  Cope  has  prepared  the  reports  on 
Yertebrata,  and  will  continue  to  devote  his  time  at  intervals  to  that  special 
department.  Dr.  A.  S.  Packard  spent  several  months  during  the  past 
summer  in  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Utah  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Sarvey,  making  large  collections  in  his  favorite  branches,  entomology 
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and  invertebrate  nataral  history  generally.  The  resalts  of  his  labors 
ii?ill  appear  in  the  annual  reports,  and  in  the  beautiful  quarto  volume 
on  the  Geometrid  Moths.  Mr.  P.  S.  Uhler  visited  Colorado  during  the 
summer.  His  collection  of  insects  amounted  to  about  1,000  species. 
In  the  Annual  Beport  for  1875,  he  will  present  an  elaborate  essay  on  the 
geographical  distribution  of  insects.  A  very  valuable  paper  on  the 
Hemiptera  of  our  Western  Territories  appeared  in  No;  5  of  the  Bulletins 
for  the  year  1875,  illustrated  with  wood-cuts. 

Two  volumes,  quarto,  by  Professor  Cope,  are  in  course  of  preparation, 
and  will  be  published  within  a  year  if  the  Government  provides  the 
money  for  completing  the  engraving: — 

Volume  III,  "  Vertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Eocene  Formations  of 
the  West." 

Part  I.  Distribution  and  Belations  of  the  Tertiary  Basins  of  the  West. 

Part  II.  The  Vertebrata  of  the  Eocene. 

Part  III.  The  Belations  of  the  Fauna  of  the  Eocene: 

Volume  IV,  *'  Vertebrate  Paleontology  of  the  Miocene  Formations  of 
the  West." 

Part  I.  The  Fauna  of  the  White  Biver  Epoch. 

Part  II.  The  Fauna  of  the  Loup  Fork  Epoch. 

Part  III.  The  Belations  of  the  Fauna  of  the  White  Biver  and  Loup 
Fork  Epochs. 

The  Survey  is  under  great  obligations  to  Dr.  Elliott  Cones,  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  Bobert  Bidgway,  and  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Scudder,  for  very  valuable 
contributions  to  its  publications. 

The  obligations  of  the  Survey  for  favors  of  various  kinds  have  been 
numerous  as  usual,  but  few  of  them  can  be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 

From  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  very  great  assistance  has  been 
received  by  permitting  the  use  of  the  illustrations  of  Colorado  scenery, 
taken  from  their  magnificent  publication  "Picturesque  America."  The 
publishers  of  that  work  were  permitted  by  the  Interior  Department  to 
use  the  photographs  of  the  Survey  on  condition  that  the  Survey  should 
have  the  electrotypes  of  the  illustrations  for  use  in  the  reports,  and 
some  of  the  beautiful  cuts  in  this  report  are  the  rpsult  of  their  gen- 
erosity. 

The  illustrations  for  this  report  have  been  prepared  in  part,  while  the 
text  was  passing  through  the  press.  This  fact  will  account  for  irregu- 
larities in  the  numbering  of  them.  The  pen-sketches  and  sections  were 
made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes,  a  member  of  the  Survey.  For  beauty  and 
accuracy  they  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  they  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  the  report 

To  the  Union  Pacific,  Denver  Pacific,  Kansas  Pacific,  and  Denver 
and  Bio  Grande  Bailroads,  the  Survey  is  under  obligations  for  half-fare 
tickets  for  its  members. 

The  various  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  personnel  of  the 
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party  doriDg  tbe  past  year  has  thrown  an  immense  amount  of  executive 
labor  on  me,  which  has  exhausted  my  strength,  and  consumed  my 
time  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  give  the  necessary 
attention  and  study  to  my  portion  of  the  report.  The  editing  of  so 
many  publications  is  sufQcient  labor  for  one  person,  and  yet  this  is  the 
smallest  duty  th^t  has  devolved  on  the  geologist-iu-charge.  The  various 
executive  duties,  as  correspondence,  foreign  exchange,  settlement  of 
accounts,  and  the  supervision  of  the  parties  in  the  field  and  oftice,  seem 
to  increase  from  year  to  year,  so  that  only  mere  fragments  of  my  time 
can  be  devoted  to  scientific  study. 

The  present  annual  rep6rt  is  submitted  with  the  belief  that  it  contains 
much  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  geologists  and  the  intelligent  world 
generally. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  V.  HAYDEN, 
United  States  Geologist 
Hon.  Z.  Chandler, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


BBIEF  HISTOKY  OF  THK  LIGNITIC  GROUP  ;  FIRST  STUDIED  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI — 
KAKLY  VIEWS  KSTERTAINKD  BY  MEEK,  NEWBERRY,  AND  OTHER  PALEONTOI/>- 
GI8TS  ON  THE  AGE  OF  THIS  GROUP— THE  IJGNITIC  GROUP  OK  THE  NORTHWEST 
BEUKVED  TO    BE   CONTINUOUS   SOUTHWARD    WITH    THE    COLORADO  AND   LARAMIB 

BEDS. 

Id  this  chapter,  I  desire  to  note,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  progress  of 
the  development  of  the  Liguitic  group  of  the  Western  Territories ;  and 
in  doing  so  I  need  not  go  back  farther  in  the  past  than  the  commence- 
ment of  my  own  explorations  on  the  Upper  Missouri  in  1854.  Prior  to 
that  time,  the  observations  that  had  been  made  by  various  travelers  in 
reganl  to  the  existence  of  coal-beds  in  different  parts  of  the  West  were 
of  8(rindefinite  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  used  as  evidence,  though 
they  may  form  a  part  of  the  early  history  of  discovery. 

I  have  frequently  stated  in  my  former  reports  that  I  regarded  this 
groop  as,  in  many  respects,  the  most  important  one  in  the  West ;  that, 
in  its  relations  to  the  well  defined  Cretaceous  group  below  it,  it  had  a 
more  important  bearing  on  the  physical  history  of  the  growth  of  the 
western  portion  of  our  continent  than  any  other  in  the  geological  scale. 
Although  this  formation  has  been  studied  with  great  zeal  by  several 
parties  within  a  few  years,  and  most  important  additions  to  geology 
have  resulted  therefrom,  there  is  evidently  much  more  work  to  be  done 
before  all  the  problems  will  be  solved  with  sufficient  clearness  for  our 
entire  satisfaction.  That  the  evidence  is  very  conflicting  is  shown  by 
the  wide  differences  of  opinion  that  are  entertained  in  regard  to  its  age 
hj  geologists  and  paleontologists  whose  views  have  great  weight  in  the 
scientific  world. 

The  assistant  geologists  connected  with  the  survey  under  my  charge 
have  been  continaally  instructed  to  gather  all  the  materials  possible 
bearing  on  the  age  of  this  group,  while  Messrs.  Meek,  Lesquereux,  and 
Cope  have  been  urged  to  study  the  subject  from  their  own  peculiar 
standpoints,  regardless  of  unity  of  results.  Many  extremely  valuable 
and  instructive  memoirs  have  already  appeared  in  the  reports  of  the 
Survey  touching  upon  this  group,  and  several  more  are  in  piH)cess  of 
preparation  or  publication. 

One  fruitful  source  of  diflTerence  of  opinion  has  been  in  the  misunder- 
standing in  regard  to  the  different  horizons  of  the  coal-strata  of  the  West. 
That  there  are  important  coal-beds  in  rocks  of  well-defined  Cretaceous 
age  cannot  be  disputed,  and  I  have  long  since  yielded  that  point.  What 
ire  wish  to  show  more  clearly  is  that  there  exists  in  the  West  a  distinct 
series  of  strata  which  we  have  called  the  Liguitic  group,  and  that  it  is 
ratirely  separate,  paleontologically  and  geologically,  from  a  great  group 
of  strata  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  and  perhaps  extending  down  into  the 
Jurassic,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  thick  and  valuable  beds  of 
coal.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  term 
Lignitic  shall  be  applied  to  the  coal  ot  either  or  both  groups.  I  have 
oned  the  term  Lignitic  for  the  upper  group  without  reference  to  the 
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quality  of  its  fuel,  simpl^  to  distinguish  it  from  tbe  other  great  group 
of  older  date,  the  age  of  which  is  not  questioned. 

The  time  ha«  now  come,  as  it  seems  to  me,  when  the  materials  are  so 
abundant  that  the  subject  can  be  reviewed  with  some  care.  It  is  well 
known  that  I  have  held  with  some  tenacity  the  opinion  that  the  coal- 
formations  of  the  West  are  of  Tertiary  age ;  and  I  still  regard  the  Lig- 
nitjc  group  proper  as  transitional  or  Lower  Eocene,  and  shall  so  regard 
its  age  until  the  evidence  to  the  contrai-y  is  much  stronger  than  any 
which  has  been  presented  up  to  the  present  time.  When,  however,  the 
proof  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  group,  I  shall 
accept  the  verdict  without  hesitation.  It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
the  age  will  ever  be  decided  positively  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties; 
still  we  shall  see  in  the  course  of  this  report  that  the  character  of  the 
paleontological  as  well  as  the  strictly  geological  evidence  is  such  that  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  importance  whether  the  entire  group  be  placed  in  the 
Lower  Tertiary  or  Upper  Cretaceous,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
testimony  of  the  differ.ent  paleontologists  will  always  be  as  conflicting 
as  it  is  at  present. 

In  order  that  the  reasons  for  my  belief  in  the  Tertiary  age  of  the 
Lignitic  group  may  be  more  clearly  understood  and  harmonized  with 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject,  I  will  give  a  brief 
history  of  the  commencement  and  progress  of  its  examination. 

My  first  knowledge  of  this  group  was  obtained  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
when  I  made  a  somewhat  careful  examination  of  the  beds  from  their 
first  appearance  on  the  Missouri  Biver  near  Fort  Clarke  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellowstone,  and  thence  up  that  river  to  a  point  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Big  Horn.  In  all  this  distance,  about  six  hundred  miles,  following  the 
windings  of  the  river,  the  Cretaceous  beds  appear  but  once,  and  then  only 
along  the  bed  of  the  river  for  a  few  miles,  while  the  entire  country,  with 
this  exception,  is  occupied  with  the  Lignitic  group.  The  area  of  thisforma- 
tion  on  the  Upper  Missouri  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  and  extends  fur  north  across  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
U  nited  States  into  the  British  possessions.  This  group  everywhere  rests 
upon  well-defined  Cretaceous  beds,  which  we  have  all  along  regarded  as  the 
highest  known  in  the  West,  and  have  received  the  name  of  the  Fox 
Hills  group,  from  a  locality  on  the  Missouri  Biver  called  the  Fox  Hills, 
or  Fox  Bidge,  where  this  formation  was  first  studied,  and  was  very  full 
of  molluscan  life.  There  is  a  gradual  passage  upward  from  the  black 
plastic,  shaly  clays  of  No.  4,  or  the  Fort  Pierre  group,  to  the  yellow  cal- 
careous clays  of  the  Fox  Hills  group,  and  at  the  upper  portion,  the 
sediments  are  arranged  in  thin  layers,  very  arenaceous,  and  indicative 
of  their  deposition  in  turbulent  as  well  as  shallow  waters.  In  these  are- 
naceous sediments,  the  well-marked  marine  life  ceases  to  exist,  and  soon 
alter  appear  the  brackish -water  species.  Between  the  Big  Cheyenne 
and  the  Moreau  Bivers,  branches  of  the  Missouri  that  come  in  from  the 
west  side,  the  Lignitic  strata  overlap  those  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  in  the 
lower  beds  occurs  a  species  of  Ostrea  associated  with  some  other  brackish- 
water  forms.  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  position  of  these  fossils, 
but  I  am  confident  that  a  bed  of  gtay  sandstone,  with  a  layer  of  impure 
coal  or  Lignite  lie,  below  any  of  the  brackish-water  forms  found  in  the 
Northwest.  Scattered  over  the  weathered  surface  of  these  Lower  Lig- 
nitic beds,  and  believed,  without  doubt,  to  have  been  originally 
imbedded  in  them,  were  found  several  specimens  of  Vertebrata  which 
have  been  regarded  by  Prote^ssor  Cope  as  characteristic  of  the  Creta- 
ceous era.  So  far  as  the  Northwest  is  concerned,  Jthe  brackish- water 
beds  are  not  Inore  than  200  feet  in  thickness,  while  those  that  are 
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pnrely  fresh-water  most  reach  an  aggregate  thickness  of  3,000  to  6,000 
feet.  Dnring  the  years  1854  and  1855, 1  studied  this  group  on  the  Mis- 
souri to  Fort  Benton,  and  on  the  Yellowstone,  where  it  is  most  exten^ 
sively  developed,  to  tbemouth  of  the  Big  Horn  Biver  and  collected  great 
quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  remains  from  the  base  to  the  summit. 
Ever)'  season,  up  to  the  autumn  of  1860, 1  made,  collections  from  this 
group  in  all  parts  of  the  Northwest. 

The  vertebrate  remains  were  studied  by  Dr.  Leidy ;  the  vegetable 
fossils,  by  Dr.  Newberry  and  Mr.  Lesquereux ;  and  the  invertebrate  fossils, 
by  Mr.  Meek  and  the  writer.  None  of  us  even  doubted  their  Tertiary 
age.  Numerous  papers  were  published  by  Mr.  Meek  and  the  writer 
on  the  geology  and  invertebrate  paleontology  of  this  region  in  various 
journals,  but  mostly  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences at  Philadelphia;  and  inasmuch  as  these  articles  are  not  easily 
accessible  to  the  general  public,  I  shall  be  excused  from  quoting  par- 
agraphs from  tbem  quite  freely  in  an  official  report. 

Id  an  article  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences,  May,  1857,  we  slate  that  of  the  160  species  of  Mollusca  already 
described,  54  species  are  of  Tertiary  age,  50  are  strictly  fresh-water,  and 
only  four  belong  to  genera  supposed  to  inhabit  salt  or  brackish  waters. 
This  group  was  even  regarded  as  of  Miocene  age.  The  first  conclusion, 
at  the  close  of  this  paper,  reads  a^  follows : — "  We  have  no  evidence  that 
any  of  the  Tertiary  deposits  now  known  in  Nebraska  are  older  than 
Miocene." 

The  above  paragraph  shows  that  Mr.  Meek  and  the  writer  attempted 
to  correllato  the  various  Tertiaiy  groups  in  the  Northwest  in  the  light  of 
the  knowl^ge  they  possessed  at  thi^t  time. 

But  it  was  from  the  very  abundant  fossil  flora  of  this  group  that  the 
most  positive  proof  of  its  age  was  derived.  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
estimate  with  accuracy  the  thickness  of  this  great  group  in  the  North- 
west, but  I  should  regard  it  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  in  the  aggregate, 
with  from  twenty  to  thirty  beds  or  seams  of  lignite,  not  including  the 
thin  seams  of  an  inch  or  two,  which  are  very  numerous.  These  vary 
from  six  inches  to  ten  feet  in  thickness.  All  through  this  great  thick- 
ness of  strata,  the  leaves  are  found  in  most  instances  in  a  remarkably 
perfect  state  of  preservation.  Sometimes  they  are  so  abundant  and 
so  perfectly  preserved  th'»t  they  would  appear  to  have  fallen  from 
the  trees  on  the  spot  and  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  is  not  uncommon 
for  a  stratum  of  two  feet  or  more  to  be  composed  almost  entirely  of 
these  leaves,  lying  parallel  with  the  layers,  as  if  they  had  not  been  dis- 
turbed after  dropping  from  the  trees.  Along  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  main  rivers  (Missouri  and  Yellowstone),  these  plants  are  the  most 
abundant,  far  more  so  than  in  the  more  important  coal-regions  of 
Wyoming  or  Colorado. 

Although  my  own  collections,  made  from  1850  to  the  autumn  of  1860, 
doubtless  comprise  the  greater  part  of  the  species  that  will  hereafter 
be  found,  and  therefore  form  a  permanent  basis  for  determination  and 
comparison,  yet  the  force  of  their  teachings  is  somewhat  weakened  from 
the  fact  that  the  species  from  diftureut  horizons  were  not  kept  suffi- 
ciently separate.  We  know,  however,  that  some  of  the  species  have  a 
very  great  vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  range,  and  that,  so  far  as  can 
be  detected,  there  is  no  break  in  the  sequence  of  the  beds  from  the 
Saskatchewan  to  Santa  F6. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  a-  pai>er  prepared  by  Mr.  Meek 
and  the  writer,  and  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  December,  1861.    This  extract  will  not 
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dhly  serve  to  show  the  views  we  entertained  at  that  time  after  acarefal 
study  and  discussion  of  the  invertebate  fossils,  bat  incidentally  the 
opinions  of  other  eminent  paleontologists : 

"  It  would  extend  these  remarks  beyond  the  limits  assigned  them  to 
attempt  any  detailed  account  of  thi»  Tertiary  rocks  of  Nebraska,  or  to 
discuss  at  length  the  question  respecting  their  relations  to  those  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  or  of  the  Old  World. 

*'  We  must,  therefore,  limit  ourselves  here  to  a  few  brief  statements  of 
leading  facts,  and  leave  all  details  for  another  occasion. 

"  In  the  first  place,  we  would  remark,  that  no  strictly  marine  Tertiary 
deposits  have  yet  been  discovered  in  all  the  Rocky  Mountain  region  of 
^Nebraska,  nor,  so  far  as  known,  in  any  other  portion  of  Nebraska, 
Kansas,  or  Utah. 

"  Throughout  all  this  great  central  £urea  of  the  continent,  wherever  the 
oldest  Tertiary  deposits  have  been  seen,  they  give  evidence  of  fresh  and 
brackish  water  origin,  and,  where  observed  resting  upon  the  most  recent 
Cretaceous  beds,  the  two  have  been  found  conformable,  and  sometimes 
blended  together,  so  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between  theiu 
in  the  absence  of  organic  remains.  All  the  facts  indicate  a  gradual 
change  from  the  marine  conditions  of  the  Cretaceous ;  at  first  to  brack- 
ish, and  then  to  the  fresh-water  conditions  of  the  Tertiary.  The  pre- 
dominance of  Oasteropoda  and  Lamellibranchiata^  and  the  comparative 
paucity  of  types  usually  considered  characteristic  of  deeper-water 
deposits,  as  well  as  the  coarser  nature  of  the  sediments,  near  the  end  of 
the  Cretaceous  epoch  of  this  region,  indicate  that  the  waters  were  grow- 
ing more  shallow  as  the  land  on  the  east  encroached  on  the  sea,  and 
islands  were  rising  where  the  Eocky  Mountains  now  stand,  while  the 
close  of  the  Cretacequs  period  seems  to  have  been  attended  by  the  grad- 
ual elevation  of  large  area^^  of  country  here  above  the  ocean-leveL 
This  and  other  contemporaneous  changes  of  physical  conditions  caused 
the  total  destruction  of  the  whole  Cretaceous  fauna. 

*'  After  this,  extensive  tracts  of  country  in  the  region  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  east  of  them  in  Nebraska  and  other  northwestern  Ter- 
ritories, were  occupied  by  bays,  inlets,  estuaries,  etc.,  of  brackish  water, 
inhabited  by  Mollusca  of  the  genera  Ostrea^  Unio^  Fmdium^  Oorbicula^ 
Potuinomya,  Melania,  Melampus^  Viviparaj  etc.,  all  of  Tertiary  types. 
As  the  gradual  elevation  of  the  country  continued,  the  salt  and  brack- 
ish waters  receded  and  gave  place  to  lakes  and  other  bodies  of  fresh- 
water, in  which  most  of  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Northwest  were 
deposited ;  so  that  in  all,  excepting  the  earliest  Tertiary  beds  of  this 
region,  we  find  only  the  remains  of  strictly  fresh-water  and  terrestrial 
animals. 

'^The  passage  from  the  brackish  to  the  fresh  water  beds  in  the  oldest 
member  of  the  Tertiary  of  this  region  seems  not  to  be  marked  by  any 
material  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the  sediments.  Nor  have  we,  so 
far  as  is  yet  known,  any  reasons  for  believing  that  any  climatic  or  other 
important  physical  changes,  beyond  the  slow  rising  of  the  land  and  the 
consequent  recession  of  the  salt  a^d  brackish  water,  took  place  during 
the  deposition  of  the  whole  of  the  oldest  member  of  the  Tertiary  here, 
since  we  find  a  considerable  portion  of  the  species  of  fresh-water  Mol- 
liisca  ranging  through  this  whole  lower  member. 

'*  The  principal  difference  between  the  fossils  of  its  upper  and  lower 
beds  consists  of  the  gradual  disappearance  of  strictly  brackish-water 
types  as  we  ascend  from  the  interior  strata.    The  entire  series  of  Ne- 

*  The  old  Territory  of  Nebraska  is  here  referred  to. 
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braska  Tertiary  i;pcks  cousists  of  three  or  four  groaps,  three  of  which 
at  least  (and  probably  four)  evidently  belong  to  separate  and  distinct 
epochs.  They  usually  occur  in  isolated  basins,  but  have,  with  one  ex- 
ception, all  been  seen  in  such  connection  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  regard 
to  their  order  of  superposition. 

<^  Their  prevailing  lithological/  characters,  estimated  maximum  thick- 
nesses, and  order  of  succession  will  be  seen  in  the  section  given  below. 
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SabdiTisiona. 


Fine  loose  sand,  with  some  layers  of  limestone ; 
eootains  bones  of  Oanis,  FeUa^  Ooitor,  Equus, 
Mattodon,  Tettudo,  eto.,  some  of  which  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  living  seoies. 
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Localities. 


On  Lonp  Fork  of  Platto  River, 
extending  north  to  Niobrara 
River,  and  soath  to  an  un- 
known distance  beyond  the 
Platte. 


I? 
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White  and  light  drab  clays,  with  some  beds  of 
sandstone  rnd  local  layers  of  limestone ;  fos- 
sils, Oreodon,  Titanotheriumy  O/ueropotamus, 
BhinootroSy  AnehUherium^  Hyaenonodon,  Ma- 
dunrodut,  Trionyz,  Tutudo,  Mdix,  PUmorbis, 
Limruta,  petrified  wood,  etc,  etc.  All  extinct. 
ISo  brackish-water  or  marine  remains. 
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Bad  Lands  of  White  River,  un- 
der the  Loup  River  beds  on 
Niobrara,  and  across  the 
country  to  the  Platte. 
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Idght  gray  and  ash-colored  sandstones,  with 
more  or  less  argilla<Mtoas  layers.  Fossils, 
fragments  of  Trionvx,  Te$tudo,  with  large  He- 
UxTvioipara,  petrified  wood,  etc  No  marine 
or  brackish- water  types. 


Wind  River  Valley,  also  west 
of  Wind  River  Mountains. 


Beds  of  day  and  sand,  with  round  ferruginous 
ooncretiona,  and  numerous  beds,  seams,  and 
local  deposits  of  lignite;  great  numbers  of 
dicotyledonous  leaves,  stems,  etc.,  of  the  gen- 
era PiatantUy  Acer,  Ulmns,  PoptUus,  etc.,  with 
very  largo  leaves  of  true  fan  palms.  Also, 
JleHx.  Mdania,  Vivipara,  Corbicula,  Unio,  Os- 
treOr  Potamomya,  and  scales  of  Lepidotus,  with 
bones  of  T^rionyx,  Emys,  CompseinyB,  Crocodi- 
hu,  etc 
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Occupies  the  whole  countrv 
nronnd  Fort  Union,  oxteml- 
ing  North  into  the  Britinh 
possessions  to  nn1;nowii  diH- 
tancea:  also  sonthward  to 
Fort  Clarke ;  seen  under  the 
White  River  group,  on  North 
Plst  te  River,  above  Fort  Lar- 
amie ;  also  on  west  side  of 
Wind  River  Mountains. 


I 
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*^The  Fort  Union,  or  Great  Lignite  group,  occupies  extensive  areas  of 
country  in  Nebraska,  and  has  been  seen  beneath  the  White  Eiver  group 
at  several  distant  localities.  It  was  evidently  deposited  in  large  bodies 
of  water,  which  were  at  first  brackish,  and  then  gradually  became  fresh. 

"  The  great  number  of  fossil  leaves,  and  numerous  beds  of  lignite  con- 
tained in  it,  clearly  show  that  the  shores  of  these  ancient  estuaries, 
lakes,  etc.,  in  which  this  formation  was  deposited,  supported  dense 
forests  of  large  trees,  and  a  growth  of  other  vegetation,  far  exceeding 
in  luxuriance  anything  now  met  with  in  these  latitudes. 

'^Indeed,  the  presence  of  true  fan  palms,  of  large  size,  and  the  remains 
of  the  genus  CrocodiluSj  as  well  as  the  affinities  of  the  Mollusca  found 
in  these  beds  to  southern  forms,  all  point  rather  to  the  existence  here  of 
a  tropical  than  a  temperate  climate  during  their  deposition.  In  regard 
to  the  relations  of  this  formation  to  known  horizons  in  the  Tertiary  of 
the  Old  World,  we  scarcely  feel  prepared  to  express  a  very  decided 
opinion. 

"The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  drawing  inferences  bearing  on  this  point 

•  from  the  remains  of  Mollusca  found  in  these  beds  is  that  they,  being 

fresh  and  brackish  water  types,  bear  little  or  no  analogy  to  those  of  the 
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Tertiary  of  the  Stat<es  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  nor  are  any  of  them,  so 
far  as  known,  specifically  identical  with  foreign  forms. 

"When  we  bear  in  mind,  however,  the  fact,  that  wherever  this  forma* 
tion  has  been  seen  in  contact  with  the  latest  Gretaceoas  beds,  the  twp 
have  been  found  to  be  conformable,  however  great  the*  upheavals  and 
distortions  may  be,  while  at  the  junction  there  seems  to  be  a  complete 
mingling  of  sediments,  one  is  strongly  impressed  with  the  probability 
that  no  important  member  of  either  system  is  wanting  between  them. 
This  view  is  also  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  formation 
under  consideration  is  known  to  bold  a  position  beneath  the  White  River 
group,  which  is  characterized  by  the  remains  of  an  entirely  difiereut 
luuna,  clearly  of  Miocene  age. 

"Again,  the  occurrence  in  this  lower  group  of  remains  of  the  genus 
Lepidotm,  which  is,  we  believe,  in  Europe  unknown  above  the  Eocene, 
while  the  other  vertebrate  remains  found  associated  with  it  have  been 
compared  by  the  distinguished  comparative  anatomist,  Professor  Leidy, 
with  types  even  older  than  the  Tertiary,  are  facts  strengthening 
the  impression  that  this  Fort  Union  Lignite  group  probably  repre- 
•  sents  the  Eocene  of  Europe. 

"  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  an  extensive  and  beautiful 
series  of  fossil  plants  from  this  formation,  although  not  yet  thoroughly 
investigated,  have  been  thought  by  Dr.  Newberry  to  be  most  analogous 
to  Miocene  types. 

"Yet  even  if  this  formation  should  prove  to  be  of  Eocene  age,  this 
would  only  be  in  accordance  with  what  is  now  known  in  regard  to  the 
earlier  introduction  of  particular  types  of  plants  in  the  Cretaceous  9ys- 
tern  of  this  country  than  in  that  of  the  Old  World. 

"  As  the  Wind  River  deposits  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  contact  with 
any  well-marked  beds  of  the  other  Tertiary  formations  of  this  region, 
and  few  fossils  have  yet  been  found  in  them,  their  position  in  the 
series  remains  doubtful.  It  is,  therefore,  only  provisionally  that  we 
have  placed  this  formation  between  the  Fort  Union  and  White  River 
groups  in  the  foregoing  section.  It  may  possibly  belong  to  the  horizons 
of  one  of  these  rocks,  or  even  represent  them  both  in  part,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  it  may  occupy  an  intermediate  chronological  position. 

"  The  only  fossils  yet  found  in  this  formation  are  fragments  of  Trionyx 
and  TestudOj  together  with  the  shells  of  two  species  of  Helix  and  a  cast 
of  a  Vivipara,  One  of  these  Helices  is  more  like  H.  Leidyi  from  the 
White  River  group  than  any  of  the  other  species  yet  known  from  any 
of  these  rocks,  while  the  other  is  a  very  large  depressed  species  of 
southern  type,  quite  unlike  any  of  those  hitherto  found  in  any  of  the 
other  Nebraska  rocks.  xThe  Vivipara  seems  to  be  indistinguishable 
from  our  V.  trochiformis  from  the  Fort  Benton  group,  though,  as  it  is 
a  mere  cast,  it  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  with  that  < 
shell.  No  marine  or  brackish- water  fossils  have  been  found  in  these 
beds.  The  White  River  group  is  the  formation  that  has  furnished  the 
extensive  and  interesting  collections  of  vertebrate  remains  which  have 
been  so  ably  investigated  by  Professor  Leidy.  It  occupies  a  consider- 
able area  in  the  region  of  White  River,  and  is  seen  beneath  the  succeed- 
ing formation  on  the  Niobrara  and  Platte  Rivers.  Its  position  above 
the  Fort  Union  or  Great  Lignite  group  has  also  been  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily determined. 

"  This  formation  is  mainly  composed  of  a  series  of  whitish,  indurated 
clays,  which  have  been  worn  and  cut,  by  the  streams,  rains,  and  other 
atmospheric  agencies,  into  numerous  deep  valleys  and  ravines,  so  as  to* 
leave  viurious  peaks,  isolated  columns,  towers,  etc.,  presenting,  as  seen 
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from  a  distauce,  exactly  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city. 
The  difficulty  the  traveler  meets  with  iu  finding  his  way  through  this 
interminable  labyrinth  caused  the  Indians  to  call  it,  in  their  own 
language,  the  Bad  Grounds ;  hence  the  French  nsrtne,  Mauvaises  terres^ 
applied  by  the  Canadian  voyageurs  in  the  employ  of  the  fur-companies. 

^^  The  vertebrate  remains  found  in  these  beds  belong  to  the  genera 
Oreodofij  Agriocharus^  Pcdbrotherium,  Leptomeryx^  Leptanchenia^  Pro- 
tomeryXj  MerycodoSj  Titanotherium,  Leptochwrua^  Hyracodon^  Enttlo- 
dofiy  PalcBochoeruSy  Rhinoceros^  Steneojiber,  Machairodos^  Anchitlterium^ 
HyopotamuSy  JSyasnodotij  IschyromySy  Palceolagtts,  Eumys,  Testudo^  etc., 
etc.  The  affinities  of  these  fossils,  as  has  been  shown  by  Professor 
Leidy,  clearly  establish  the  Miocene  age  of  this  formation. 

"  Comparatively  f^w  invertebrate  remains  have  yet  been  found  in  the 
White  Kiver  group.  They  consist  of  one  species  of  Helix,  one  or  two  of 
LimficBa^  a  small  Physa,  two  or  three  small  species  of  P/(i7ior2^,  etc.  No 
fossil  leaves  nor  beds  of  lignite  have  been  met  with  in  it,  and  all  the 
animal  remains,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  list,  are  terrestrial 
and  fresh- water  types.  The  Loup  River  beds  consist  mainly  of  incoher- 
ent materials,  and  were  evidently  deposited  after  the  upper  surface  of  the 
White  Eiver  group  had  been  worn  into  ravines  and  other  depressions. 
It  occupies  much  of  the  surface  of  the  country  in  the  region  of  the  Loup 
Fork  and  Platte  River,  and  extends  far  south  of  the  latter  stream. 

"The  vertebrate  remains  from  it  described  by  Professor  Leidy  belong 
to  the  genera  Megalonieryx,  Procamelua^  CervuSj  Rhinoceros^  Mastodouy 
EU^hiis,  Hipparion,  Merychippus^  Equus,  Castor,  FeliSy  Canis,  Testudo, 
etCi,  many  ot  which  are  very  closely  allied  to  recent  species.  A  few  shells 
of  the  genera  Helix,  Physa,  etc.,  apparently  identical  with  living  spe- 
cies, have  also  been  found  in  these  beds.  All  the  species  of  vertebrate 
and  other  remains  yet  found  iu  them  are  distinct  from  those  occurring 
in  1  he  White  River  group  and  beds  below,  and  they  have  not  yet  afforded 
any  brackish  or  marine  types  of  any  kind. 

"  W^hen  we  take  into  consideration  the  position  of  this  formation  above 
the  well-marked  Miocene  White  River  group,  and  the  relation  of  its 
organic  remains  to  Pliocene  and  recent  species,  there  is  little  room  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  its  reference  to  the  horizon  of  the  Pliocene 
of  Europe. 

**  The  extracts  which  I  have  given  are  sufficient  to  show  the  opinions  of 
a  most  excellent  paleontologist  in  regard  to  the  age  of  this  group  as 
interpreted  from  the  invertebrate  fossils." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  glance  at  the  testimony  of  American  vegetable 
paleontologists.  Without  quoting  again,  I  will  simply  refer  the  reader 
to  the  interesting  report  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Newberry  on  the  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary  plants  collected  by  me  during  the  expedition  to  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  during  the  years  1859  and  1860,  a  portion  of  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  Annual  Report  of  Wyoming,  1870,  commencing  at 
page  !>4.  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Newberry  regarded  these  fossil  plants 
as  not  only  of  Tertiary  age,  but  Middle  Tertiary,  or  Miocene.  In  an  in- 
teresting memoir  ]>ublishe(\  in  the  Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural 
History,  in  1867,  Dr.  Newberry  remarks : 

"By  far  the  largest  representation  of  our  Tertiary  flora  is,  however, 
contained  in  collections  made  by  Dr.  Hayden  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  of 
which  the  greater  number  of  species  are  described  iu  the  present  mem- 
oir. These  plants  are  from  the  lignites  proved  by  the  associated  fossils 
to  b^  of  the  Miocene  age.  They  were  collected  at  various  points  on  the 
Missouri  River,  at  Fort  Clarke,  at  Red  Spring,  thirteen  miles  above,  at 
Fort  Berthold,  at  Grow  Hills,  one  hundred  miles  below  Fort  Union,  at 
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the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  ou  O'Fallon's  Creek,  one  hundred  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  valley  of  that  stream. 

^^  The  explorations  of  Dr.  Hayden  prove  that  this  Miocene  Lignite  for- 
mation occupies  the  beds  of  extensive  lakes,  which  formed  basins  on  the 
surface  of  the  continent  when  it  had  but  recently  emerged  from  the 
Cretaceous  sea.  As  has  been  remarked  elsewhere,  the  lower  members 
of  the  series  contain  a  few  estuary  shells,  showing  the  access  of  salt- 
water at  that  period ;  but  during  the  deposition  of  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  these  beds,  the  water  of  the  ocean  was  entirely  excluded  from 
the  basins  in  which  they  accumulated.  There  is,  therefore,  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  debris  of  ligneous  plants  which  compose  this  collec- 
tion were  derived  from  trees  which  grew  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
and  streams  of  the  Tertiary  continent;  that  then,  as  now,  alternations 
of  seasons  prevailed,  by  which  the  foliage  of  these  trees  were  detached 
by  an  autumnal  frost,  and  that  falling  into  the  water  beneath  or  near 
them,  and  sinking  to  the  bottom,  they  were  enveloped  in  mud,  precisely 
as  leaves  of  our  sycamores,  willows,  oaks,  etc.,  accumulate  at  the  bottoms 
of  our  streams  and  lakes  of  the  present  day." 

I  need  not  extend  these  remarks  farther  to  illustrate  the  views  of 
both  paleontologists  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  group,  as 
observed  in  the  Northwest,  up  to  within  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
I  need  not  refer  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Lesqnereux,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  consistent  in  the  belief  of  their  Tertiary  age,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  examination  up  to  the  present  time,  and  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  this  belief  have  been  set  forth  in  nearly  all  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Survey. 

If  the  Lignitic  group,  as  developed  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  is  admit- 
ted to  be  either  entirely  or  in  part  of  Tertiary  age,  the  question  will  arise, 
what  bearing  has  this  admission  on  the  age  of  the  coal-beds  of  Wyo- 
ming and  Colorado! 

I  beg  just  here  to  call  the  attention  of  geologists  to  the  geological 
maps  prepared  by  me,  and  published  in  the -Final  Report  of  Nebraska, 
1869,  and  in  the  Geological,  Report  of  the  Exploration  of  the  Yellowstone 
and  Missouri  Rivers,  1859-'60,  especially  the  latter  map.  It  will  be  seen 
by  the  last-named  map  that  the  Lignitic  group  bccupies  a  very  large  area 
along  the  Upper  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  Rivers,  that  it  extends 
far  north  into  the  British  possessions.  We  may  then  trace  it  south- 
ward in  a  broad  continuous  belt  across  the  Yellowstone  River,  between 
the  Black  Hills  and  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  until  it  is  overlapped  by 
the  White  River  group,  about  sixty  miles  north  of  Fort  Laramie.  If 
we  continue  southward  along  the  east  base  of  the  Laramie  range,  we 
find  that  the  Lignitic  group  reappears  about  ten  miles  south  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  We  find  that  where  the  White  River  group 
and  the  Lignitic  group  come  in  contact,  the  former  is  superimposed  ou 
the  latter,  and  that  really  the  White  River  group  formed  a  vast  basin 
subsequent  to  the  existence  of  the  great  lake  in  which  the  iTgnitic 
sediments  were  deposited.  We  find  also,  by  examining  the  White  River 
group  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  that  the  Laramie  range  formed 
a  barrier  that  prevented  it  from  extending  into  the  Laramie  Plains ; 
but  the  evidence  is  clear  that,  at  the  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
great  Lignitic  lake  or  sea,  this  barrier  did  not  prevent  the  water- 
communication  with  the  Laramie  Plains.  Indeed,  the  evidence  seems 
quite  clear  that,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  some  isolated  peaks  ris- 
ing above  the  waters,  there  was  no  mountain-barrier  where  we  now 
have  the  Laramie  range.  Therefore,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bear 
River  and  Coalville  group,  we  may  connect  the  coal-bearing  beds  of  the 
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Laramie  Plains  and  Colorado  with  the  vast  group  in  the  Northwest.  I 
have  traced  this  geographical  connection  step  by  step  over  this  great 
area,  have  studied  the  formation  with  some  care,  and  collected  both 
vegetable  and  animal  fossils  in  the  greatest  abundance  from  point  to 
I)oiut«  I  would  say,  however,  that  comparatively  few  of  the  fresh-water 
speeies  of  Mollusca,  so  abundant  in  the  Northwest,  are  found  either  in 
Colorado  or  the  Laramie  Plains^  but  it  possesses  the  same  character, 
and  many  of  the  same  species  of  plants  are  scattered  all  over  this  im- 
mense area. 


CHAPTER  11. 


THE  LIGNITIC  GROUP  AS  EXAMU^ED  AT  CA^'ON  CITY— COLORADO  8PRIKG8— NORTHWARD 
TO  CACHE  LA  POUDRB  CREEK — MONUMEKT  CREEK  GROUP- PROBABLE  AGE  OF 
THESE  GROUPS. 

Our  examiDatioDS  along  tbe  eastern  base  of  the  mountains  in  Colorado 
were  directed  mainly  to  the  tracing-out  of  the  connection  between  the 
Liguitic  group  and  the  older  beds.  We  traced  the  boundary  of  this 
group,  with  great  care,  from  Gaiion  City,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  north- 
ward nearly  to  Cheyenne.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  any  links  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  escaped  us,  and  the  principal  difi'erences  of  opinion 
now  will  consist  in  the  degree  of  importance  to  be  attached  to  that  evi- 
dence. The  question  is  whether  the  coal-beahng  strata  known  as  the 
Lignitic  group  of  the  Eastern  Rocky  Mountain  region  is  of  Cretaceous 
or  Tertiary  age.  In  this  chapter,  we  shall  simply  record  our  field-obser- 
vations, referring  the  reader  to  a  subsequent  chapter  for  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  the  question  of  age. 

South  of  Canon  City,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arkansas  River,  there  is 
an  isolated  coal-basin  occupying  an  area  of  about  fifty,  square  miles.  The 
strata  lie  for  the  most  part  in  a  nearly  horizontal  position,  indicating  no 
great  disturbance,  except  along  the  north  and  west  sides.  On  the  north- 
west side  of  the  basin,  along  the  immediatebaseofthemountains,  the  beds 
have  been  lifted  up,  so  that  a  great  thickness  of  the  Lignitic  sandstones  is 
exposed,  at  least  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  The  Cretaceous  beds  are  also  seen 
lying  close  to  the  flanks  of  the  mountains.  As  we  proceed  southward 
along  the  junction  of  sedimentary  beds  and  the  granites,  the  Cretaceous 
beds  disappear,  and  one  by  one  the  lower  Lignitic,  until  the  whole 
mass  juts  against  the  granitic  rocks,  with  no  perceptible  evidence 
of  disturbance,  except  in  a  general  way.  There  seems  to  be  a  rapid 
slope  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  Arkansas  River,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  five  miles,  thus  giving  to  the  strata  a  general  dip  of 
about  50.  So  far  as  we  could  ascertain,  there  are  no  coal  beds  in 
the  northern  portion  of  the  basin.  The  rocks  consist  mostly  of  rath- 
er thick  beds  of  gray,  brown,  and  yellow  sandstone,  with  loose  clays 
and  sands  between,  but  no  coal-beds.  We  find  that  the  coal-bear* 
iug  portion  does  not  occupy  the  entire  area,  and  that  a  large  part  is 
classed  as  barren  coal-measures.  The  most  important  coal-mine  has 
been  opened  on  the  east  side  of  the  basin,  about  midway,  on  Oak  Creek. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  important  coal-mines  in  the  Territory.  It  was 
described  briefly,  but  quite  clearly,  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Survey 
for  18G9,  and  since  that  time  in  the  more  elaborate  reports  of  Mr.  Les- 
quereux.  In  the  summer  of  1872,  Mr.  Lesquereux  made  a  careful 
examiuation  of  the  coal-formations  all  along  the  east  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountaius  from  Cheyenne  to  Santa  F6.  >  His  report  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port for  1872  is  quite  exhaustive.  The  section  of  the  coal-strata  on 
page  323,  made  by  Mr.  Neilson  Clark,  the  superintendent  of  the  uiines,  is 
more  accurate  than  any  other  that  has  been  made  of  tbe  group,  and  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  It  remains  now  to  consider  the  beds  below  this  sec- 
28 
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ion,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  Cretticeous  age,  bat  which  might  very 
pro[)erly  be  called  beds  of  past^age  fi  oin  well-marked  Cretaceous  strata  to 
those  coDtainiDg  coal  and  vegetable  remains.  We  have  heretofore  de- 
scribed the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  as  of  strictly  uiarine  origin;  that  tlie 
sediments  were  deposited  in  a  broad  and,  at  least,  moderately  deep  sea. 
As  long  as  we  find  that  these  physical  conditions  prevailed,  we  observe  a 
greater  or  less  abundance  of  fossils  of  strictly  marine  forms,  as  Ammon- 
itcH^  BacuUteSy  inoceramus^  etc.;  but  even  when  no  break  can  be  found  in 
the  sequence  of  the  beds,  indicating  a  lapse  of  time  in  the  deposition  of 
the  sediments,  we  discover  that  the  physical  conditions  gradually  change 
nutil  there  is  a  complete  extinction  of  all  marine  forms  of  life.  We  find 
here  on  the  Arkansas  River  a  full  development  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous 
formations  Nos.  4  and  5,  with  their  peculiar  fossils.  We  also  observe  that 
the  materials  of  the  upper  portion  of  No.  5  pass  gi*adually  from  a  dark- 
yellow  clay  to  a  rusty -yellow  sand,  and  above  this,  200  to  300  feet,  of  a 
sort  of  irregular  thin  layers  of  mud-like  material,  with  curious  concre- 
tions of  sandstone.  In  this  group  of  strata,  which  may  be  called  transi- 
tional, not  a  fossil  has  yet  been  found  to  prove  the  age  beyond  a  doubt. 
Resting  on  this  irregular  group  of  mud-strata  is  a  bed  of  sandstone  of 
very  vaiiable  thickness  as  well  as  structure.  Sometimes  it  is  not  more 
than  50  feet  thick,  and  then  again  it  is  300  to  400  feet  thick.  It  is  full 
of  rounded  concretionary  masses,  and  shows  very  clearly  that  its  sedi- 
ments were  deposited  in  shallow  and  very  turbulent  waters.  This  sand- 
stone passes  up  into  clay,  and  on  this  clay  rests  a  bed  of  coal.  In  the 
bed  of  sandstone  below  the  coal,  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  the  Lignitic 
group  is  found  in  considerable  abundance,  and,  therefore,  this  may  mark 
the  lowest  horizon  of  this  group.  Now,  whenever,  in  any  part  of  the 
country,  invertebrate  remains  of  any  kind  are  found  above  this  bed  of 
sandstone,  they  are  invariably  brackisb  or  fresh  water  in  their  charac- 
ter; and  whenever  any  of  these  fossil  shells  are  observed  below  this  sand- 
stone, they  are  always  strictly  marine.  We  have  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
coal-mines  the  details  of  structure,  which  we  have  briefly  described 
above,  most  clearly  shown.  Now  the  question  arises,  what  stress  shall 
be  laid  on  these  remarkable  physical  changes  f  Would  not  this  form  an 
excellent  line  of  separation  between  two  great  periods  in  geological 
timet  Are  not  these  changes  sufiicient  to  indicate  clearly  that  these 
are  probably  the  beds  of  passage  or  transition  between  the  Cretaceous 
and  the  Tertiary  epochs  ?  W^e  find  also  a  complete  change  in  the  vege- 
table as  well  as  animal  life.  We  are  not  aware  that  any  of  the  verte- 
brate remains,  which  have  been  regarded  by  Cope  and  Marsh  as  proving 
the  Lignitic  group  to  be  of  Cretaceous  age,  have  ever  been  found  mingled 
with  any  other  forms  of  life  of  strictly  marine  origin.  So  far,  all  the 
vertebrate  fossils  have  been  discovered  in  the  Lignitic  group.  It  seems 
therefore  that  not  a  single  species  of  vegetable  or  animal  life  survived 
the  physical  changes  which  were  introduced  during  the  time  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  transition  group.  Now,  if  we  have  shown  this  state  of 
affairs  in  regard  to  the  Caiion  group,  we  may  connect  this  group  easily 
with  the  Eaton  Hills  group  to  the  southward,  and  the  Monument  Creek 
group  far  to  the  northward  near  Colorado  Springs. 

In  passing  northward,  we  see  no  more  of  the  Lignitic  group,  so  far  as 
we  have  examined,  until  we  reach  Colorado  Springs,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  in  a  straight  line.  Here  it  is  exposed  in  the  form  of  an  irregular 
blnfif  ridge,  running  down  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  a  little  south- 
east, beyond  the  limit  of  our  explorations  up  to  this  time.  In  section  2, 
we  see  in  the  foreground,  at  either  end,  the  form  of  the  sandstone  bluffs, 
which  appear  to  .be  remnants  of  a  far  more  extended  group  of  strata. 
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The  ioelmation  is  slight,  5^  to  1(P,  about ;  northeast.  The  blaff-wall 
undoubtedly  extended  at  one  time  over  the  entire  interval  south  and 
southwest  and  was  joined  to  the  Canon  Gitiy  group ;  the  intervening  por- 
tions having  been  removed  by  erosion,  with  tiie  exception  of  a  narrow 
belt  just  at  the  base  of  the  mountains.  This  interval  is  entirely  occu- 
pied with  Cretaceous  rocks  at  the  present  time.  The  valley  of  the 
Fountain,  as  well  as  that  of  Monument  Greek,  for  some  distance  above 
its  junction  with  the  ^Fountain,  is  underlaid  with  Upper  Cretaceous 
groups  Nos.  4  and  5 ;  but  the  surface  is  everywhere  so  denuded  and 
grassed  over  that  the  junction  of  the  Cretaceous  with  the  Liguitic  group 
.  is  nowhere  well  marked. 

The  lower  bed  of  sandstone,  which  is  usually  regarded  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Liguitic,  iscomposed  sometimes  of  yielding  arenaceous 
sediments,  and  therefore  cannot  always  be  relied  upon  as  forming  a  fixed 
horizon  of  demarkation.  But,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  this  floor  of 
sandstone  is  present  with  a  greater  or  less  thickness.  About  ten  miles 
east  of  Colorado  Springs,  some  very  important  coal-beds  have  been 
opened  by  Mr.  Matt  France  and  others.  This  locality  is  a  very  import- 
ant one  for  the  study  of  this  great  coal-group.  Between  Colorado  Springs 
and  the  coal-mines,  the  intervening  country  is  very  rolling  or  undulating, 
and  so  grassed  over  that  no  sections  of  the  underlying  beds  are  exposed ; 
but,  before  reaching  the  mines,  the  rounded  grassy  hOls  are  covered  with 
fragments  of  calcareous  concretions,  from  which  have  been  taken  a  great 
variety  of  the  fossils  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  The  three 
forms  which  are  usually  so  abundant,  Ammonites  M>atu8^  Baculites  ovor- 
tu8^  and  Inoceramusy  are  here  found  in  great  numbers.  This  point  is  about 
600  feet  higher  than  Colorado  Springs ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  strata  are 
horizontal,  we  may  estimate  the  thickness  of  the  Cretaceous  beds  above 
the  valley  of  Monument  Creek  act  600  to  800  feet  As  we  continue  to 
the  west  we  soon  come  to  dark,  rusty-brown  sandstones,  with  great 
numbers  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  sea-weed,  called  by  Mr.  Lesquereux  Haiy- 
menites.  There  is  a  series  of  alternate  layers  of  arenaceous  clay  and 
sandstones,  200  feet  or  more  in  thickness,  the  upper  portion  containing 
vast  globular  concretions,  as  illustrated  in  Plate  4,  Fig.  2,  which  corre- 
spond to  the  mud-beds  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-basin  of  the 
Arkansas.  A  section  of  the^beds  here  would  be  as  follows,  in  ascending 
order : — 

Section  a. 

*     ^      1  Pt    lu. 

1.  Coal 8  0 

2.  Clay 6  0 

3.  SaDdstoQO 7  o 

4.  Clay 10  2 

5.  Yellow  saDdstone - 5  q 

6.  Solid  coal - *. s  i 

7.  Rosty-brown  olay  and  sandstoue 50 qo  0 

8.  Alteruate  layers  of  sandstoDe  and  clay 200  0 

9.  Cretaceous  tormatioDs  Nos.  4  aud  5 600 800  0 

This  section  is  in  part  constructed  from  shafts  that  have  been  sunk 
for  coal.  So  far  as  I  have  observed,  the  only  way  to  obtiiiu  a  clear  sec- 
tion of  the  coal-strata,  is  by  boring  or  sinking  a  shaft.  All  other  sec- 
tions, unless  made  in  some  actual  cut,  may  be  regarded  as  only  ap- 
proximately correct.  The  lower  portion  of  section  a,  Cretaceous,  grad- 
ually passes  up  into  bed  8,  which  is  composed  at  the  bottom  of  alter- 
nate thin  layers  of  sandstone  and  clay,  these  layers  increasing*'  in 
tliirkness  toward  the  top.  The  upper  portion  is  made  up  mostly 
*.     of  rounded  concretions,  varyiug  in  size  from  an  inch  or  two  to  sev- 


Shotoing  t/ie  variability  of  the  Lignitic  beds. 

Parallel  sections  taken  oti  the /ace  of  Ptilpit  Rock 
miiea  iwrlh  of  Colorado  Siyritiys  through  identical 
ittn  and  o>dy  ^feet  apart. 
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eral  feet  in  diameter.  Sometimes  these,  concretions  axe  oval  or  flat, 
with  horizontal  layers;  bat  in  most  cases  they  fall  in  pieces,  showing 
concentric  coats,  the  disk  like  sheila  fitlKng  off  from  the  outside  gradu- 
ally. There  is  also  a  species  of  sea-weed,  HalymeniteSj  quite  abundant 
in  these  sandstones.  I  call  them  the  transition  beds,  though  they  may 
be  GretaceooSi  and  they  correspond  with  those  described  as  occurring 
below  the  coal  on  the  Arkansas.  • 

Iffomber  7  in  the  section  is  the  sandstone  that  usually  forms  the  basis 
bed  of  the  Lignitic  group.    This  bed  is  here  full  of  small  iron-rust  con- 
cretions, some  of  them  solid,  with  a  gray  nucleus,  others  hollow,  the 
cavity  filled  with  fine  dust,  a  kind  of  iron-rust.    These  concretions,  vary- 
in:?  from  an  inch  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  are  so  abundant  that 
they  cover  the  ground  for  some  distance  from  the  bluff.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sandstone-bed,  there  is  a  band  of  dark-brown  indurated  sand, 
mixed  with  bits  or  fragments  of  vegetable  material,  about  five  feet  in 
thickness.    This  bed  or  band  may,  quite  possibly,  become  coal  in  some 
localities.    At  one  point  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  coal-basin  on 
the  Arkansas  Kiver,  a  seam  which  appears  to  correspond  to  this  dark 
band  occurs  in  the  lower  sandstone,  and  is  quite  goo<l  coal,  two  feet  in 
thickness.    The  quantity  and  character  of  the  coal  at  this  locality  was 
determined  by  the  sinking  of  several  shafts.     In  section  a,  we  have 
two  quite  thick  beds  of  coal,  both  of  which  were  penetrated  by  a  shaft, 
aod  thus  the  section  may  be  regarded  as  correct. 

Section  b. 

Feet 

1.  Sorface-soil 8 

ISmd 12 

3.  Drab-clay 6 

4.  Soapstoue  and  olay 9 

5.  Slate  5 

6.  Saodstono 4 

7.  AroDaceous  clay 7 

8.  Soft  elate 6 

9.  Coal 1 

10.  Sandstone  with  plants 30 

11.  BitamiDoas  shales v 11 

12.  Saudstoue  with  iron 3 

13.  Clay : C 

14.  Hard  black  slate 11 

15.  Ceal 6 

In  section  &,  which  is  the  record  of  a  shaft  sunk  at  a  distant  local- 
ity in  the  same  basin,  we  have  only  the  upper  bed  of  coal  at  the 
base.  The  two  sections  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  strata  which 
include  the  two  lower  beds  of  coal.  Above  the  coal-bearing  portion,  there 
is  an  interval  which  we  estimated  at  about  200  feet,  in  which  the  beds 
were  obscure,  but  thin  seams  of  impure  coal  cropped  out.  The  mate- 
rials were  clays,  arenaceous  clays,  and  thin  layers  of  saudstoue,  yield- 
ing so  readily  to  atmospheric  forces  that  no  sharp  bluffs  are  formed,  so 
that  the  character  of  the  strata  could  not  be  clearly  seen..  We  then 
have  a  range  of  high  bluffs  200  to  400  feet  hi^h,  which  begin  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  about  two  miles  north  of  Manitou,  and  extend  across 
Monument  Creek,  and  reach  off  to  the  southeast  far  beyond  the  limit  of 
vision,  down  the  entire  valley  of  the  Fountain  to  its  entrance  into  the 
Arkansas  River  near  Pueblo.  The  rocks  all  around  Pueblo  are  Creta- 
ceous, yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  far  to  the  eastward  the  Lignitic  group 
overlaps  them,  having  originally  been  connected  with  the  coal-basin  to 
the  south  near  Caiion  City.    We  may  thus  obtain  a  dim  conception  of 
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tbe  vast  erosion  that  must  have  taken  place  here,  to  have  removed  80 
great  a  thickness  of  strata  from  so  vast  an  area. 

Tbe  bluffs  east  of  Colorado  Springs,  above  that  portion  shown  in  Seo- 
tions  a  and  h^  may  be  regarded  as  barren  of  workable  beds  of  ooal.    A 
detailed  section  of  the  beds  was  taken,  bat  it  seems  hardly  necessary  - 
to  present  it  here.    So  variable  are  these  beds  that  the  sections  within, 
a  foarth  of  a  milef  woald  only  bear  a  general  resemblance  to  each  other. ' 

Tbe  beds  are  made  up  of  alternate  layers  of  clay  apd  sand,  with  irrega*  ^ 
lar  beds  of  concretionary  sandstone  throughout.    These  beds  of  Band^^ 
stone  change  constantly,  sometimes  30  feet  in  thickness,  and  quite  mtt/^  • 
sive  at  one  point,  and  within  a  fourth  of  a  mile  either  thinning  out  or. 
changed  into  soft  or  indurated  sand.    Toward  the  summit  of  tto  blofb 
is  a  thick  bed  of  rasty-brown  sandstone,  which  has  been  worn  by  the, 
atmosi>bere  into  remarkably  ragged  forms.    As  we  proceed  northward; 
from  Colorado  Springs  to  the  source  of  Monnment  Creek,  on  the  divide' 
between  the  South  Platte  and  the  Arkansas  drainage,  the  upper  beds 
of  tbe  Lignitic  groap  appear  entirely  destitute  of  coal,  with  a  vast  thick-- 
ness,  estimated  at  1,500  to  2,000  feet,  with  unusually  coarse  sediments 
The  materials  composing  these  Upper  Lignitic  strata  of  the  Monument" 
Creek  present  the  appearance  of  having  been  deposited  with  unusual 
rapidity  in   moving  or  disturbed  waters.    Figures  show  with  greafe 
clearness  this  peculiar  character  of  the  sediments.    The  peculiar  group. 
of  strata  which,  in  1S69, 1  called  the  Monument  Creek  group,  extends  to- 
a  point  within  about  twenty  miles  of  Denver,  where  the  Lignitic  sedi- 
ments return  to  their  usual  character,  and  then  continue  northward 
nearly  to  Cheyenne. 

For  a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  north  of  west  of  Monument  Greek, 
the  coarse  variegated  sandstones  of  the  Monument  Creek  group  lap  pa 
to  the  granites,  have  been  slightly  elevated  so  as  to  incline  5<^  to  15^, 
but  not  detached  from  the  granites,  so  that  for  a  considerable  distance 
these  granite  foot  hills  formed  the  western  shore-line  for  the  great  lake* 
This  group  is  more  fully  treated  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  this  chap* 
ter. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  but  few  invertebrate  remains  have  been  founcL 
in  the  Lignitic  group  from  the  Arkansas  to  Denver^  but  in  the  lowep 
strata  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coalb^ds  a  number  of  plants  have  beeiK 
observed,  belonging  in  most  instances  to  well-known  species  otenrrinK 
elsewhere.  These  plants  were  observed  by  the  Survey  in  several  local!? 
ties  along  the  southern  border  of  the  group,  generally  in  the  bed  of  sand^ 
stone  immediately  below  the  lowest  coal,  and  ranging  up  ] 00  to  150 
The  species,  as  identified  by  Lesquereux,  are  Sahal  Campbelliy  Platan 
Eaydenij  Ficus  tiUcrfoliu,  DombeyopsiH  obtusa.  The  ISabal  has 
found  at  Raton  Hills,  Golden  City,  Black  Buttes,  and  on  the  Upp^ 
Missouri  Elver  near  Fort  Union.  The  Flatanus  occurs  at  KatoM 
Dills,  Golden  City,  Black  Buttes,  and  was  originally  described  from  th 
Up[>er  Missouri  liiver,  where  it  is  found  in  great  numbers.  The  Fio^^ 
has  been  obtained  from  Evanston  on  tbe  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  Bato^ 
Hills,  and  in  Montana  on  the  Yellowstone,  so  that  the  evidence,  so  f;^ 
as  it  can  be  derived  from  the  few  vegetable  remains,  connects  this  gron^ 
with  the  Eatou  Hills  group  to  the  southward,  and  far  to  the  north  o^ 
the  Upper  Missouri.    Other  species  have  been  identified. 

From  Colorado  Springs,  we  may  follow  the  Lignitic  group  northwac::^ 
very  nearly  to  Cheyenne  without  any  break.  For  a  short  distance,  ^3 
we  have  previously  remarked,  the  Monument  Creek  group  laps  on  to  tL:* 
granites,  entirely  conceiding  all  older  formations;  but  very  soon 
crossing  the  ''divide"  to  the  drainage  of  Plum  Creek,  the  older  beds 
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appear  in  the  form  of  uplifted  ridges.  This  belt,  thongh  varying  mnch 
in  width,  is  not  again  interrupted  nntil  we  reach  a  point  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  west  of  Cheyenne.  Sometimes  this 
belt  extends  out  from  the  mountain  foot-hills  fonr  or  five  miles,  and 
again  it  closes  up  so  that  the  Lignitic  bed,  as  at  Golden  City,  extends 
up  to  within  one-foarth  or  one-half  a  mile  of  the  granites. 

I  need  not  describe  again  the  geological  features  of  the  district  about 
Golden  City,  so  much  has  already  been  written,  nor  need  I  repeat  the 
fifty  or  sixty  species  of  fossil  plants  which  have  already  been  detected 
in  this  far-famed  locality.  On  the  map  which  accompanies  this  report, 
the  boundary-line  between  the  Lignitic  group  and  the  well-marked  Cre- 
taceous strata  is  shown  very  clearly.  We  may  say  that  very  soon  after 
leaving  the  granite  foot-hills,  the  Lignitic  beds,  at  whatever  angle  they 
may  be  found  to  incline,  return  to  a  nearly  or  quite  horizontal  position. 
We  may  say  that  they  incline  at  all  angles  from  5^  to  70^,  depending 
upon  their  distance  from  the  base  of  the  mountains. 

From  Colorado  Springs  to  Golden  City,  the  outcrops  of  the  coal  are 
?6iy  rare ;  but,  from  Golden  City  to  the  Big  Boulder,  they  are  quite  com- 
mon, and  the  most  productive  coal-mines  in  Colorado  are  found  there. 
That  beds  of  lignite  or  coal  underlie  the  plain  country  far  to  the  east, 
there  is  hardly  room  to  doubt.  About  ten  miles  east  of  Denver,  on  the 
^msas  Pacific  Bailroad,  at  a  locality  called  Tousland.  several  shafts 
Ittve  been  sunk  in  the  level  prairie,  and  a  thick  bed  oi  coal  or  lignite 
was  found  at  moderate  depths. 

A  section  .of  the  strata  is  as  follows: — 

L  Clay,  gravel,  etc. 

1  Soft  sand-rock 10  to  12  feet. 

1  Sandstone,  with  seams  of  coal  varying  from  1  to  18  inches  in  thickness, 

with  6  to  8  inches  of  sandstone  between 30  feet. 

4.  Coal:  or  liji^ite 6feet. 

5.  Sandistone,  forming  the  floor  of  the  mine. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborately  and  elegantly  prepared  mines  in 
Colorado  Territory ;  but  the  coal  contains  so  large  a  percentage  of  vol- 
atile matter  that  it  will  probably  not  be  made  available  for  economical 
purposes  nntil  the  more  valuable  coal-mines  in  the  vicinity  are  ex- 
haosted.  The  great  scarcity  of  timber  all  over  this  portion  of  the  West 
may,  at  some  future  day,  render  any  kind  of  combustible  material  val- 
uable as  a  fuel.  One  shaft  sunk  here  is  245  feet  deep^and  a  second  one, 
tbout  a  mile  distant,  is  145  feet  deep.  Both  of  them  passed  through 
this  6-foot  bed.  The  strata  are  horizontal.  This  bed  is  probably  higher 
up  in  the  series  than  any  of  the  beds  that  are  wrought  near  the  base  of 
the  mountains.  A  few  impressions  of  deciduous  leaves  were  observed 
here,  but  no  other  fossils  of  any  kind. 

Again,  near  Platteville,  on  the  line  of  the  Denver  Pacific  Kailroad, 
north  of  Denver,  we  find  that  several  shafts  have  been  sunk  for  coal 
Bear  the  outer  border  of  the  group.  About  a  mile  south  of  Platteville, 
I  shaft  was  sunk  32  feet  through  the  following  strata,  descending : — 

LCIay 8  feet. 

i  Sesun  of  impure  coal Ifoot  6  inches. 

t  Hard  sandstone 10  feet. 

i  Blae  qnartzitic  sandstone 1  foot  2inche8. 

i  Black  oi&rbonaceons  clay,  as  roofing 5  feet. 

CCoal 2  feet, 

7.  Rack  clay,  as  a  floor. 

The  Hopkins  mine  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  Stoner's.  Here 
the  shaft  was  sunk  65  feet.    The  mine  is  now  abandoned.    About  two 

3  H 
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miles  northeast  of  Platteville,  two  iudastrioas  minora  have  sunk  shafts 
In  two  places.  The  first  one  passes  through  the  following  beds,  from 
the  surface : — 

1.  Yellow  sand-clay 42     feet. 

2.  Clay  or  soapstoDe,  with  3  inches  of  a  black  material  and  called  by  the  min- 

erssmat 2  feet. 

3.  Clay 4  feet. 

4.  Abedofshells 3i  feet. 

5.  Clay Cinches. 

6.  Dark  sand li  feet. 

7.  Sandstone,  yellow  and  gray 10  feet. 

8.  Clay ". 4  feet. 

9.  Coal - 2i  feet. 

10.  Clay-^hale 4  inches. 

11.  Fiuusaudyclay 2     feet. 

12.  Coal. 

Forty-eight  feet  from  the  surface,  the  workmen  came  to  a  remarkable 
bed  of  shells.  Masses  were  thrown  out  upon  the  surface  18  inches  in 
thickness,  a  mere  aggregate  of  shells.  Anomiay  and  the  same  species 
of  cyrenoid  or  brackish-water  shells,  found  over  a  workable  bed  of  coal 
at  Hallville,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  have  been  identified.  About 
3()0  yards  from  the  last  shaft,  a  second  one  was  sunk  52  feet,  passing 
through  a  bed  of  coal  29  inches  thick,  which  is  being  wrought  with  great 
industry  and  some  profit.  These  mines  are  just  on  the  east  border  of  the 
South  Platte,  while  on  the  west  side  the  Upper  Cretaceous  beds  are  exposed. 
Thin  remnants  of  the  Lignitic  strata  may  occur  on  the  west  side,  but  no 
trace  of  coal  in  that  immediate  vicinity.  We  may,  therefore,  reason- 
ably infer  that  this  thin  bed  of  coal  near  Platteville  lies  very  near  the 
base  of  the  Lignitic  series. 

The  next  locality  which  we  may  mention  is  still  farther  to  the  north- 
ward, about  ten  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Greeley,  called  Eligley's  mine, 
on  section  20,  township  6,  range  06.  The  mine  is  opened  in  the  level 
prairie,  thirty  miles  east  of  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  shaft  passes 
through  horizontal  layers  as  lollows : — 

1.  Arenaceous  clay.  • 

2.  Hard  bluish  quartzitic  sandstone 2   feet. 

3.  Clay 4ifeet. 

4.  Coal 2ifeet. 

5.  Floor  of  sandstone. 

A  few  fragments  of  leaves  were  observed  in  the  hard  sandstone,  but 
no  other  fossils.  Shafts  have  been  sunk  in  many  other  places  east  of 
Greeley,  but  only  thin  beds  of  rather  poor  coal  were  detected.  It  is  not 
probable  that  any  valuable  beds  of  coal  will  ever  be  discovered  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

Our  examinations  of  the  country  between  the  South  Platte  and  the 
base  of  the  mountains,  especially  along  the  valley  of  the  Cache  ^  la 
Poudre,  were  productive  of  most  important  results.  We  found  in  an 
extensive  series  of  sandstones,  sands,  clays,  etc.,  a  great  variety  of  marine 
invertebrate  fossils  belonging  to  well-known  Cretaceous  types.  The 
rocks  are  all  quite  peculiar,  indicating  by  their  structure  that  these  dep- 
ositions took  place  in  moving  waters.  A  few  of  the  shells  were  found 
in  the  clays,  and  many  of  them  were  inclosed  in  dark,  round,  calcareous 
concretious,  scattered  through  the  clay ;  but  most  of  them  occur  in 
isolated  groups  on  the  under  or  upper  surface  of  a  layer  of  sandstone,  as 
if  they  had  been  swept  into  eddies  or  shallow  depressions.  As  we  have 
often  stated,  the  physical  history  of  these  massive  formations  is  written 
on  the  rocks  themselves. 


Table  Sum  capped  Ktlh  Trachyte 

5  mik«  north  of  the  Arkuatas 
and  Plattt  Jtioer  divide. 


I  a  \  Sanditoni.      \  bh\  Fire  clay.  t9&\   Lignite. 
Deposit  of  Lignite  in  an  irregular  canity 
in  eandatone 
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In  the  lower  portion  of  Cretaceons  No.  6,  or.  the  Fox  Hills  group,  the 
sediments  all  show  a  moderately  deep  sea  and  quiet  waters,  in  which 
the  varioas  forms  of  Mollasca  peculiar  to  this  group  flourished  in  great 
abundance,  and  have  been  preserved  with  wonderful  perfection.  But  as 
we  pass  upward,  we  begin  to  observe  signs  of  a  gradual  change  to  shal- 
low and  even  turbulent  waters.  Tracks  and  trails  of  worms,  etc.,  are 
seen  on  the  surface  of  the  thin  layers  of  sandstone,  and  the  more  mass- 
ive sandstones  become  concretionary,  irregular,  sometimes  quite  thick, 
and  then  suddenly  thinning  out  so  as  to  be  unimportant  or  entirely 
absent.  While  many  of  tfie  species  peculiar  to  No.  4  as  well  as  No.  5 
continue  to  flourish  to  a  certain  extent,  new  forms  are  introduced,  such 
as  Tancredia  americana^  Cardium  specioaum^  Mactra  formoaa^  Mactra  alta^ 
and  many  others,  previously  known  to  occur  in  no  other  locality  in  this 
country  except  near  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  Biver  on  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. There  are  also  mingled  with  them  Baculites^  Ammonites^  Inoce- 
ramus^  etc.,  forms  well  known  in  the  Fox  Hills  group  all  over  the  West. 
We  may  continue  our  way  northward  to  Cheyenne,  and  from  thence  to 
the  Missouri  and  the  Yellowstone  region  to  the  north  line  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  shall  find  the  Liguitic  group  remaining  substantially  the 
same  and  bearing  similar  relations  to  the  Fox  Hills  group  below.  In 
all  this  distance,  the  only  break  in  the  connection  that  occurs  is  a  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hundred  miles,  between  Cheyenne  and  the  North 
Platte,  where  the  Lignitic  group  is  overlapped  by  the  more  modern  beds 
of  the  White  Biver  group. 

Our  investigations  in  Colorado  seem  to  warrant  the  following  conclu- 
sions : — 

1st.  That  through  the  upper  portion  of  the  Fox  Hills  group,  there  are 
clear  proofs  of  a  radical  physical  change,  though  very  gradual,  usually 
with  no  break  in  the  sequence  of  time.  In  this  portion  of  the  group  are 
well-marked  Cretaceous  fossils  of  purely  marine  types,  and  no  others. 

2d.  That  above  the  upper  Fox  Hills  group,  there  are  about  200  feet  of 
barren  beds,  which  may  be  regarded  as  beds  of  passage  to  the  Lignitic 
group,  which  more  properly  belong  with  the  Fox  Hills  group  below.  In 
this  group  of  trausitiou  beds,  all  trace  of  the  abundant  invertebrate  life 
of  the  great  Cretaceous  series  below  has  disappeared. 

3d.  In  almost  all  cases  we  find  at  the  base  of  the  true  Lignitic  group 
a  bed  of  sandstone,  very  irregular  in  thickness  and  structure,  which 
seems  to  mark  the  horizon  or  dawn  of  this  group.  In  this  sandstone, 
the  first  deciduous  leaves  peculiar  to  this  group  occur.  No  purely  ma- 
rine MoUusca  pass  above  this  horizon.  Estuary  or  brackish-water  shells 
are  found  in  many  localities  in  great  abundance.  These  soon  disappear, 
and  are  succeeded  farther  north  by  fossils  of  purely  fresh-water  origin. 

Whatever  view  we  may  take  in  regard  to  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  group, 
we  may  certainly  claim  that  it  forms  one  of  the  time-boundaries  in  the 
geological  history  of  our  western  contiuent.  It  may  matter  little  whether 
we  call  it  Upper  Cretaceous  or  Lower  Eocene,  so  far  as  the  final  result 
isconcerned.  Weknowthatit;playsanimportant,and,toacertain  extent, 
an  independent  part  in  the  physical  history  of  the  growth  of  the  conti- 
nent. Even  the  vertebrate-paleontologists,  who  pronounce  with  great 
positiveness  the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  Lignitic  group,  do  not  claim  that 
a  siugle  species  of  vertebrate  animal  parses  above  the  horizon  I  have 
defined  from  the  well-marked  Cretaceous  group  below. 

Having  presented  these  facts  as  briefly  and  clearly  as  we  were  able, 
we  will  leave  the  further  discussion  of  the  age  of  the  group  to  a  future 
period. 
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MONUMENT  GREEK  GROUP. 

Ob  the  high  divide  between  the  drainage  of  the  Arkansas  and  South 
Platte  Elvers,  we  find  a  somewhat  singular  formation,  differing  in  some 
respects  from  any  other  that  we  have  met  with  in  the  West.  The  sedi- 
ments were  undoabtedly  deposited  in  a  rather  modern  fresh- water  lake; 
but  whether  we  can  synchronize  this  group  with  any  of  the  other  lake- 
deposits  in  the  West  remains  yet  to  be  discovered. 

This  group  was  named  by  me  in  1869  the  Monument  Greek  group, 
from  the  fact  that  the  atmospheric  agents  kave  carved  out  of  some  of 
the  beds  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  monument,  or  columns,  which  long  ago 
attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  traveler.  These  columns  have 
given  name  to  a  small  stream,  which' rises  in  the  divide,  and  flows  south 
into  Fountain  Creek,  also  to  a  very  interesting  locality  now  known  as 
Monument  Park,  in  the  valley  of  West  Monument  Creek,  where  these 
singularly-shaped  columns  do  most  abound.  These  singular  columns 
have  been  frequently  described  in  previous  reports  of  the  Survey ;  but 
the  accompanying  figures  on  Plate  3  presents  them  to  the  eye  in  their 
varied  forms  far  more  clearly  than  any  description  in  words. 

The  boundaries  of  this  basin  have  not  yet  been  determined,  but  it  is 
believed  that  it  does  not  occupy  a  very  large  area,  probably  confined  to 
the  high  ridge  or  divide  which  seems  to  give  origin  to  so  many  small 
streams,  which,  as  seen  on  the  map,  flow  south  into  the  Arkansas  River. 
In  this  basin,  Beaver,  Kiowa,  Bijou,  Box  Elder,  and  Cherry  Creeks, 
branches  of  the  South  Platte,  take  their  rise ;  while  to  the  south,  many 
branches  of  the  Fountain  and  Chico  take  their  origin,  and  flow  far  south- 
ward into  the  Arkansas.  With  our  present  knowledge,  we  may  estimate 
the  area  approximately  as  about  forty  miles  from  north  to  south  and  fifty 
from  west  to  east,  or  about  two  thou8i:nd  square  miles.  It  is  plain  that 
it  originally  extended  over  a  much  larger  area ;  the  evidences  of  denuda- 
tion by  which  large  portions  have  been  removed  being  apparent  all 
around  its  borders.  The  basin  itself  lies  in  the  Iiiguitic  group.  All 
around  its  south,  north,  and  east  borders,  we  find  the  beds  of  this  group 
cropping  out,  while  on  the  west  side  they  are  exposed,  when  not  con- 
cealed by  the  nearly  horizontal  beds  of  the  more  modern  group.  Except 
along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  it  is  not  easy  to  detect  any  want  of 
conformability  in  the  connection  of  the  two  groups;  and  this  relation  is 
obscure,  when  the  older  beds  are  lilted  up  at  the  base  of  the  granite 
hills,  on  account  of  the  great  amount  of  local  drift,  which  seems  to  cover 
everything  to  a  considerable  thickness. 

The  texture  of  the  rocks  of  this  group  is  quite  varied.  The  aggre- 
gate thickness  is  probably  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  feet.  The 
lower  portion  is  composed  of  rather  massive  beds  of  sandstone,  varying 
from  a  x)udding8tone  to  a  fine-grained  sandstone,  usually  of  a  light  color, 
sometimes  yellow  or  iron-rust,  with  their  intercalations  of  arenaceous 
clay.  In  the  distance,  the  whole  group  presents  a  chalky- white  appear- 
ance in  many  localities.  At  the  immediate  base  of  the  mountains,  just 
south  of  the  small  lake  on  the  divide,  the  rocks  are  variegated  sandstones, 
brick-red,  white,  and  yellow,  varying  in  texture  from  a  fine  sandstone  to 
a  puddingstono,  with  all  the  signs  of  deposition  in  moving  waters,  and 
so  closely  resembling  the  older  red  sandstones,  which  we  had  usually 
regarded  as  Triassic,  that  I  had  no  small  difficulty  in  determining  their 
exact  position.  Still  farther  north,  on  the  divide  proper,  the  beds  jut 
against  the  granites,  inclining  not  more  than  3°,  and  are  made  up  of  a 
coarse  aggregate  of  feldspar  and  quartz  crystals,  so  that  it  resembles  a 
very  coarse  granite.    It  is  plain  that  the  sediments  of  this  group  were 
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derived  very  largely  from  the  granitoid  rocks.  The  sediments  become 
finer  and  finer  as  we  recede  eastward  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
into  the  plains. 

To  the  eastward  of  the  line  of  the  Denver  and  Bio  Grande  Railroad, 
the  sarface  is  cut  up  into  more  or  less  rectangular  masses,  with  rather 
broad  table-shaped  summits,  varying  from  four  hundred  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet  in  height.  The  sides  are  often  very  steep — almost  inaccessible. 
At  a  remote  period  in  the  past,  the  erosion  has  been  very  great,  carving 
oat  by  an  almost  inappreciably  slow  process,  these  broad  valleys,  leaving 
these  bnttes  here  and  there,  composed  of  horizontal  beds,  to  aid  in  form- 
ing some  conception  of  the  amount  of  denudation  which  has  taken  place. 
It  i8  not  possible  at  the  present  time  to  estimate  the  original  thickness 
of  this  group,  but  we  believe  it  to  have  been  very  much  greater  than 
the  highest  beds  now  existing  would  indicate.  The  summits  of  many 
of  these  buttes  are  capped  with  a  greater  or  less  thickness  of  a  beautiful 
porplisb  trachyte,  which  must  have  ascended  in  the  form  of  dikes  from 
beneath  and  flowed  over  the  surface.  Much  of  the  trachyte  is  a  sort  of 
breccia,  composed  of  rather  coarse  sandstones,  which  must  have  been 
eanght  in  the  melted  material.  It  is  quite  evident  that  these  outflows 
oocarred  during  the  existence  of  the  lake,  though  at  a  late  period.  As  to 
the  real  age  of  this  group,  I  am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  Miocene,  perhaps 
Upper  Miocene.  The  great  Front  or  Colorado  range  was  elevated  much 
as  it  is  at  present,  though  it  rose  some  hundreds  of  feet  during  and  per- 
haps since  its  deposition.  Some  of  the  lower  beds  of  the  group,  though 
jotting  up  against  the  granitic  mountain-sides,  have  evidently  been 
lifted  up  several  hundred  feet  above  the  same  strata,  far  east  on  the 
plains.  I  think  it  might  be  synchronized  with  the  upper  portion  of 
the  White  Biver  group  far  to  the  northward,  and  is  probably  of  the 
lame  age  as  the  fresh-water  deposits  in  the  South  Park,  just  over 
the  range,  which  have  yielded  such  an  abundance  of  fossil  leaves  of 
plants,  fishes,  and  insects.  Up  to  this  time,  the  Monument  Creek  group 
has  yielded  but  few  fossils,  and  those  are  vertebrates.  Professor  Cope 
states  that,  in  the  summer  of  1873,  he  made  a  brief  examination  of  this 
^ap  for  vertebrate  remains,  and  he  states  that  he  discovered  the  hind 
leg  and  foot  of  an  Artiodactyle  of  the  Oreodon  tyi>e.  He  also  has  every 
reason  for  believing  that  the  fragment  Magaceratops  coloradoensis  caine 
wiginally  from  the  same  locality.  He  further  believes  the  group  to  be 
of  Miocene  age,  which  was  the  conclusion  of  the  writer  in  18G9.  Pro- 
fessor Cope  is  disposed  to  regard  the  freshwater  strata  in  the  South 
Park  as  newer  than  Eocene  and  probably  Miocene. 

I  see  DO  reason  why  they  should  not  be  of  the  same  age  as  the  Menu- 
Bent  Creek  group.  The  strata  are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  and  hold 
about  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the  granitic  rocks  in  the  vicinity 
18  the  Monument  Creek  gi'oup.  The  sediments  are  quite  diiferent,  it  is 
true,  and  the  fossil  remains  most  abundant  and  varied  in  character. 
This  condition  might  very  well  exist,  inasmuch  as  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Front  range  entirely  shut  off  all  connection  between  them.  Voi- 
caoic  action  seems  to  have  been  going  on  to  a  great  extent  during  the 
deposition  of  the  South  Park  beils,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  sediments 
is  composed  of  the  eroded  material  of  the  igneous  rocks. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IL 
By  H.  T.  Wkst. 

different  strata  passed  through  in  boring  for  an  artesian  well  by  H.  T. 

West^  on  section  12,  township  5  norths  of  range  66  west,  being  in  the 

county  of  Weld,  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado — bore,  3  inches  in  diameter. 

Feet  In. 

Surface-soil 22  0 

White  sand-rock 7  0 

Bluesbale 7  0 

Black  shale 2  6 

Coal 0  6 

Brown  rock 8  0 

Hard  brown  rock  (sandstone) 2  0 

Brown  rock 13  0 

Hard  brown  rock 1  0 

Soft  brown  rock 8  0 

Hlae  shale 5  0 

Hard  white  sand-rock 2  0 

Bluesbale 7  Q 

Hardblne  shale 2  0 

Bine  shale 8  0 

Hard  bine  shale 3  0 

Bluesbale 4  Q 

Hard  bine  shale 3  0 

Blue  shale 10  0 

Kock 1  0 

Blue  shale 5  0 

Hardblne  rock 1  0 

Bluesbale 3  0 

Rock 3  0 

Rock  (probably  of  a  different  character) 5  0 

Hardrock 3  0 

Bine  shale 3  0 

White  rock 3  0 

Gray  rock 4  0 

Bluesbale 2  0 

Hardrock 3  0 

Grayslate 4  0 

Blue  slate 2  0 

Grayslate 3  0 

Rock 2  0 

Bluesbale - 3  0 

Hard  slate :  (I  am  donbtfnl  may  have  been  coal) 4  0 

White  sand -rock 5  0 

Hard  white  sand-rock 3  0 

Bine  shale 4  0 

Hard  bluesbale 2  0 

Hard  shale 3  0 

Hard  bine  rook T^ 5  0 

Bluesbale ' 1  0 

192      0 

These  memoranda  were  taken  from  the  book  kept  by  the  man  who 
did  the  boring.  He  saved  samples  of  each  stratum,  but  I  think  that 
they  have  been  destroyed.  , 

Higley's  coal-mine  is  in  section  20,  township  7  north,  of  range 
66  west.  Mr.  La  Grange  prospected  for  a  company,  of  which  I  was  the 
secretary,  in  sections  17  and  22,  in  the  same  township  and  range.  He 
made  a  rough  diagram  of  the  results  of  his  driUing  (boring),  which  I 
have  sent  him,  with  the  request  that  he  perfect  it  and  return  to  me,  and 
when  he  does  so  I  will  dispatch  it  to  you. 
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By  the  minntes  which  I  kept,  I  find  that  he  made  a  verbal  report  as 
follows,  January  23, 1871 : — 

Mr.  La  Grange  made  a  report  of  bis  operations  in  sections  17  and  22,  with  a  rongh  dia- 
gram of  his  views  in  recaitl  to  the  difierent  strata  of  coal  in  these  sections ;  also  that 
the  thickest  vein  of  coal  throogh  which  the  drill  had  passed  in  boring  in  section  22 
was  2  feet  7  inches. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1871,  he  further  reported — 

That  he  had  pnt  down  a  series  of  borings  in  different  sections  to  determine  whether 
there  were  any  large  veins  of  coal  to  be  foand,  and  that  he  coald  find  nothing  thicker 
than  three  feet,  the  veins  foand  varying  from  one  to  tliree  feet. 

That  boring  to  the  eant  of  section  17,  on  section  22,  he  stmck  and  passed  through 
rix  different  veins^  none  over  2^  feet  thick. 

He  also  stated — 

That  the  coal  seemed  BofUr  than  that  found  on  section  17. 

That,  in  accordance  with  instructions,  he  had  bored  51  feet  on  a  section  to  the 
loatheast,  finding  five  different  veins  of  coal,  the  lowest  being  the  thickest,  and  that 
8^  feet  thick  and  softer  than  in  section  17. 

That  he  had  also  prospected  to  the  west  of  the  shaft  sunk  by  our  company  on  see- 
tion  17,  finding,  at  a  depth  of  27-|  feet  from  the  surface,  a  vein  of  good  hard  (for  soft 
eoil)  coal;  and  further  prospecting  seemed  to  determine  the  fact  of  a  rise  in  said  vein 
to  the  west  of  two  inches  to  the  rod. 

He  further  stated — 

That  be  had  thought  it  best,  before  cutting  an  incline  (to  shaft  on  section  17),  to 
test  the  character  of  the  coal  and  the  profitableness  of  working  it,  by  chambering 
which  had  developed  an  inclination,  or  dip,  eight  inches  in  ten  feet,  which  allowea 
the  water  to  follow  the  work,  thus  rendering  this  mine  unprofitable. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  convulsion  of  nature  in  that  town- 
ship, as  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  the  Higley  vein  pitches  in  such 
a  way  as  to  drain  the  mine,  while  at  our  shaft,  not  forty  rods  north,  it 
dii»  as  stated. 


CHAPTER    III 


Rb8Um£  of  the  Geology  along  the  Eastern  Bask  of  the  Fbomt  or  Colorado 
Range  :  Silurian,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  Groups. 

The  various  groups  of  sedimentary  rocks  that  occur  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Front  Bange  of  Colorado  from  Oafion  City  to  Cheyenne 
have  been  so  often  described  in  previous  reports  that  it  seems  hardly 
possible  to  add  anything  further  of  importance.  We  will  be  able,  there- 
fore, to  do  little  more  in  this  connection  than  to  describe,  with  some  care, 
the  maps,  sections,  and  other  illustrations  which  we  have  prepared  for 
this  report. 

The  ''Preliminary  map  of  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains" 
will  be  found  to  explain  itself  to  a  great  extent.  The  topogi^aphy  is 
given  with  much  detail  and  in  a  picturesque  form,  so  that  the  relations 
of  the  sedimentary  to  the  granitic  rocks  are  admirably  presented.  The 
characteristic  forms  of  the  ''Hog  Back"  ridges  which  have  been  so 
often  noticed,  is  clearly  shown,  as  well  as  the  en  ichelon  features  of  the 
minor  mountain-ranges  as  they  run  out  into  the  plains. 

The  pictorial  sections  which  accompany  the  map  will  serve  to  show 
more  clearly  than  we  have  hitherto  done  what  we  have  denominated 
the  plain  and  mountain  districts,  as  well  as  the  abrui}t  transition  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  plain  country  extends  uninterruptedly  from  the 
Missouri  River  to  the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  elevation  above 
sea-level  at  Kansas  City  is  764  feet;  at  Denver, by  way  of  the  railroad, 
639  miles  to  the  westward,  the  elevation  is  5,197  feet;  showing  an  aver- 
age ascent  of  about  seven  (7)  feet  per  mile  over  an  apparently  level, 
treeless  plain.  Over  this  broad  space  the  strata  are  very  nearly  or 
quite  horizontal  in  position,  until  within  a  few  miles  of  the  mountains, 
where  they  are  lifted  up  at  various  angles  and  the  mountain-ranges 
seem  to  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  plains.  The  topography  as  well  as  the 
geology  of  the  plain  country  is  remarkably  simple,  and  it  is  only  in  a 
narrow  belt  along  the  immediate  foot  of  the  mountains  that  it  becomes 
more  varied  and  complex.  The  elevation  of  the  great  Front  or  Colorado 
range  carried  up  the  sedimentary  formations  which  originally  rested  on 
its  sides  or  summit,  and  the  uplift  seems  to  have  b^n  very  nearly  or 
quite  vertical.  Whether  these  formations  originally  extended  uniuter- 
iniptedly  across, the  area  now  occupied  by  the  mountain -ranges,  is  a 
question  which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  at  some  future  period.  That 
this  was  the  case  in  part,  I  am  very  confident,  but  there  are  facts  that 
appear  to  disprove  this  statement  in  some  instances.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  a  portion  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  range  was  outlined  at  as 
early  period ;  that  it  has  grown,  as  it  were,  through  successive  'ages  up 
to  the  present  time.  A  careful  examination  of  the  map  and  the  picto- 
rial sections  will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  more  clearly  the 
remarkable  belt  of  uplifted  sedimentary  beds  along  the  immediate  base 
of  the  mountains.  Although  they  seem  to  be  more  interesting  and 
pieturesque  in  Colorado,  yet  these  ridges  occur  to  a  greater  or  less 
4D 
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Showing  the  change*  in  the  eeiliments  aa  vre  approach 
the  granite  "s/wre  line."  At  the  litte  a,the  fragmente  are  large 
and  vnxeom.  Farther  out  they  are  more  rounded  and  have 
a  matrix  of  pebUea  and  sand.  Jietteeen  the  lines  aa, 
and  bb,  there  is  a  bell,  that,  although  probaUg  Sedintentarg 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  true  granite. 
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Thickening  of  Sedimentary  beds  along  the  "Shore 
line"as  seen  near  Manilou. 
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extent  on  both  sides  of  the  eastern  ranges  that  front  the  plains,  from 
the  northern  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  how 
mach 'farther  I  do  not  know.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  thej  extend 
far  north  into  the  British  Provinces  and  far  south  into  Mexico.  This 
belt  is  very  varied  in  its  character  from  point  to  point,  sometimes  ex- 
pands to  a  width  of  several  miles,  and  again  contracts  to  a  fourth  or 
half  a  mile  in  width.  Sometimes  a  full  series  of  the  formations  known 
ia  the  west,  from  the  older  Silurian  to  the  most  modern  Tertiary,  are 
clearly  exposed,  inclining  at  various  angles ;  and  then  again  only  the 
more  modern  beds  can  be  seen.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  geology, 
thoogh  appearing  so  very  simple  in  its  character,  is  really  quite  com- 
plex when  examined  in  detail. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  determined  the  existence,  in  this  belt  in 
Colorado,  of  the  Silurian,  Carboniferous,  Triassic,(f )  Jurassic,  Cretaceous, 
and  Tertiary  groups;  yet,  while  the  more  modern  formations  are  very 
persistent  throughout  the  entire  distance  from  the  north  to  the  south 
line,  some  of  the  older  beds  are  wanting  in  many  places.    To  the  far 
'north,  along  the  margins  of  the  Black  Hills,  Big  Horn,  and  Wind  Eiver 
Mountains,  the  Potsdam  sandstones,  with  perhaps  more  modern  divis- 
ions of  the  Silurian,  are  well  exposed  and  quite  continuous,  while  to  the 
Boathward  these  rocks  disappear,  except  at  restricted  localities.    We 
find  near  Colorado  Springs  and  Caiion  City  quite  large  exposures  of 
Silurian  beds,  with  a  few  fossils  that  are  allied  to  those  of  the  Calcifer- 
ous  group  of  the  Lower  Silurian  of  New  York.    In  the  interval,  from 
Fort  Laramie  to  Colorado  Springs,  a  distance  of  over  200  miles,  uo  one 
counected  with  the  survey  under  my  charge  has  yet  detected  nny  trace 
of  these  be<ls.    It  is  possible  that  in  Pleasant  Park,  about  50  miles  south 
of  Denver,  there  are  traces  of  this  formation  in  the  variegated  sand- 
Btones  that  lie  next  to  the  granites,  as  shown  in  the  section.    At  Color- 
ado Springs,  and  in  the  vicinity,  there  is  a  considerable  thickness  of  the 
Silurian  beds,  which  have   been   frequently   described.    The  reddish- 
brown,  rather  coarse  sandstones  at  the  base,  rest  upon  stratified  grani- 
toid or  gneissic  rocks  unconformably,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (PI.  YI, 
I'ig.  2).    Above  the  sandstones  there  are  600  to  800  feet  of  yellowish 
limestone,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  a  reddish  color,  in  which  have 
been  found  several  species  of  invertebrate  Silurian  fossils.    South  of  the 
Valley  of  Fountain  Creek  the  uplifted  belt  rapidly  closes  up  to  the  base 
of  the  mountains,  and  for  some  distance  no  beds  older  than  the  Creta- 
oeoQS  are  visible.    From  Fountain  Creek  to  Caiion  City  this  belt  ex- 
pands and  contracts  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
Bmall  i8olated*patches  of  the  Silurian  group  may  appear  in  a  few  places. 
^t  Cafion  City,  and  resting  for  the  most  part  on  the  mountain  sides,  in- 
olining.at  a  high  angle,  there  is  an  extensive  thickness  of  these  older 
beds  again.    The  lower  portion  is  a  variegated  micaceous,  slightly  cal- 
careous, sandstone,  closely  resembling,  in  texture  and  composition,  the 
Potsdam  sandstone  as  seen  in  other  localities  farther  to  the  north. 
Some  tolerably  well-defined  fossils  were  discovered  in  the  sandstone 
^hich  rests  directly  on  the  granitic  rocks,  which  Mr.  Meek  has  pro- 
nouDced  of  undoubted  Lower  Silurian  age,  but  they  have  not  yet  been 
described.    This  sandstone  passes  up  into  a  hard  and  rather  massive 
Vmestone,  evidently  the  same  as  that  noted  at  Colorado  Springs. 

We  cannot  say  more  at  present  in  regard  to  rocks  of  this  age,  than 
to  state  our  belief  that  they  underlie  the  entire  country  along  the  east- 
^  slope  of  the  Eocky  Mountains,  from  our  northern  boundary  to  New 
Mexico,  and  that,  where  they  are  not  visible,  they  may  possibly  be  con- 
cealed by  the  overlying  and  mdre  modem  beds. 
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THE  CABBONIFEBOUS  OBOUP. 

The  Garboniferoas  groap  is  a*little  more  persisteDt,  and  yet  this  aeem 
to  be  wanting  over  extended  intervals,  unless  a  portion  of  what  hav 
been  called  the  Bed  Beds  is  of  this  age.  This  group  is  extei 
sively  exposed  along  the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  100  to  150  mile 
north  of  Cheyenne,  as  was  shown  in  the  annual  report  of  1870.  1 
seems,  however,  to  diminish  somewhat  in  force,  and  to  contai 
comparatively  few  fossils  in  its  southern  extension,  until  we  reao 
Gaiion  City.  From  thence  southward  into  New  Mexico  it  increase 
again  in  thickness  and  importance,  and  yields  an  abundant  supply  < 
its  characteristic  fossils.  I  have  no  positive  information  of  the  di 
covery  of  any  well-marked  Carboniferous  fossils  from  the  line  of  tb 
Union  Pacific  Bailroad  to  the  vicinity  of  Cafion  City,  although  stral 
supposed  to  be  of  that  age  are  exposed  in  a  few  localities.  On  tl 
small  map  of  '^  Colorado  Springs  and  vicinity,"  a  light  band  will  I 
seen  between  the  Silurian  on  the  west  and  the  Eed  Beds  or  Triassic  € 
the  east,  which  represents  a  peculiar  group  of  strata  not  observed  elisi 
where  on  the  eastern  slope,  but  resembling  very  closely  a  series  of  vari« 
gated  beds,  described  by  Dr.  Peale,  in  the  annual  report  for  1873,  i 
the  valley  of  Eagle  Biver,  which  yielded  well-marked  Carboniferoi 
types.  This  group  of  strata  is  composed  of  variegated  beds  of  ssan 
stones  of  various  textures,  alternately  with  layers  of  arenaceous  cla; 
The  entire  thickness  was  estimated  at  about  1,000  feet.  It  is  moi 
probable  that  these  beds  are  of  Carboniferous  age. 

From  Colorado  Springs  the  Carboniferous  group  is  not  conspicaoi 
at  any  locality,  and  for  a  great  portion  of  the  way  is  not  seen  at  all,  bi 
at  Canon  City  and  Wet  Mountain  Valley  the  limestones  and  sandston 
contain  numerous  fossils,  both  animal  and  vegetable.  From  the  W 
Mountain  Valley,  which  is  but  a  short  distance  south  of  Canon  Git 
Mr.  B.  N.  Clark  collected  specimens  of  vegetable  remains  from  the  Gs 
boniferous  beds,  which  were  submitted  to  Professor  Lesquereux.  1 
detected  Stigmaria  fucoidts^  Brgt.,  showing  scars  of  surface  with  stez 
and  leaves  attached ;  mold  of  the  internal  surface  of  the  cylinder  of 
Oalamitea  ;  small  specimens  of  a  new  species  of  OordaiteSj  resembling  I 
its  nervation  Cordaites  principalis.  An  abundance  of  invertebrate  fa 
ails  have  been  discovered  in  this  group  which  have  not  yet  been  studiec 

THE  BED  BEDS  OB  TBIASSIC  OBOUP. 

The  Bed  Beds  or  Triassic  group  is  very  persistent,  and  if  absent  at  al 
only  at  very  short  intervals.  No  organic  remains  have  yet  been  foun 
in  this  group  by  the  members  of  the  survey  under  my  charge,  .yet,  f< 
various  reasons,  we  have  assumed  the  red  sandstones  to  be  of  Triass 
age.  It  is  barely  possible  that  a  portion  or  all  of  the  group  is  of  Jura 
sic  age.  Yet  Professor  Cope  is  of  the  opinion  that  he  has  discoverc 
evidence  in  New  Mexico  of  its  Triassic  age.  The  history  of  this  grot 
is  still  obscure,  and  remains  as  one  of  the  problems  to  be  solv^  t 
more  extended  and  more  thorough  explorations.  Geographically,  it 
one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  formations  in  the  West.  From  tt 
northern  boundary  to  the  southern  line  and  east  of  the  Wasatch  ran^ 
in  Utah,  this  red  formation  makes  its  appearance  wherever  a  mountai; 
range  is  elevated  so  as  to  expose  the  various  sedimentary  groups.  Tl 
evidence  indicates  that  it  extends  without  any  important  interruptic 
over  the  broad  area  as  defined  above.  This  group  is  generally  admittc 
to  be  in  part,  or  entirely,  of  Triassic  age,  and  I  have  always  so  regardi 
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it,  since  my  first  examination  of  it,  nearly  twenty  y^rs  a^o,  yet  more 
direct  proof  must  be  brought  to  bear  before  long  in  some  portion  of  oar 
continent.  These  red  sandstones  have  always  attracted  much  attention 
wherever  noticed,  on  account  of  their  peculiar  color,  but  nowhere  have  I 
ever  observed  them  performing  such  a  conspicuous  part  in  giving  form 
to  the  scenery  of  the  country,  as  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Colorado.  This  feature  is  more  marked  from  a  point  about 
fifty  miles  north  of  Denver  to  Colorado  Springs,  than  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  continent.  Along  this  belt  the  sandstones  are  more  compact, 
with  every  variety  of  red,  from  a  pale  dull  tint  to  a  deep  purple  color. 
There  is  also  every  variety  of  texture,  from  a  rather  coarse  conglomerate 
to  a  fine  sandstone.  It  varies  much  in  thickness,  ranging  from  400  to 
2,000  feet.  Its  greatest  thickness  south  of  Platte  CaOon  is  in  Pleasant 
Park  and  in  the  ''Garden  of  the  Gods,''  at  Manitou.  At  Pleasant  Park, 
according  to  Dr.  Peale,  the  aggregate  thickness  of  the  Eed  Beds  is  about 
2,000  feet.  This  series  of  beds  is  well  shown  in  the  pictorial  section. 
These  sandstones  have  been  elevated  at  various  angles  varying  from  2QP 
to  a  vertical  position.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Manitou  Springs,  in  what 
is  nso^lly  called  the  ''  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  the  same  variation  is  seen, 
but  in  many  instances  the  beds  are  very  massive,  thick,  and  stand  in  a 
neaiiy  vertical  position.  In  Plates  V III  and  IX  we  can  see  the  massive 
sandstones,  which  have  been  weathered  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes, 
standing  np  in  immense  walls  or  columns  50  to  250  feet  in  height. 
Plate  VIII  represents  what  is  called  the  gate  or  entrance  to  the  ''Garden 
of  the  Gods."  In  the  foreground  is  seen  the  massive  wall  of  red  sand- 
stone rising  on  either  side  of  the  opening  to  the  height  of  100  to  150 
feet.  The  wall  was  originally  continuous,  but  has  been  worn  through  by 
erosion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  agents  which  in  times  past 
have  wrought  out  all  these  remarkable  forms,  it  is  plain  that  they  have 
acted  in  former  times  with  far  more  intensity  than  at  pi*eseut.  In  the 
background,  through  the  opening,  may  be  seen  the  snow-capped  sum- 
mits of  Pike's  Peak,  rising  to  a  height  of  14,147  feet  above  sealevel. 
Plate  IX  gives  an  example  of  what  might  be  called  a  magnificent  mono- 
lith. It  is  an  immense  column  of  bright-red  Triassic  (f )  sandstone  rising 
to  a  height  of  250  feet  above  the  general  level,  a  portion  of  a  massive 
stratum  elevated  to  a  vertical  position,  and  the  contiguous  portions 
eroded  away.  Figure  1,  plate  IX,  illustrates  the  singular  columns  which 
stand  at  the  entrance  of  the  "Little  Garden  of  the  Gods,"  or,  as  it  is  now 
calledy'^^Glen  Eyerie."  On  account  of  the  peculiar  forms  which  these  red 
aandstones  have  received  from  the  eroding  agents  of  nature,  this  locality 
win  always  remain  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  Colorado. 

The  more  careful  study  of  the  relations  of  these  sandstones  to  the 
xinderlying  rocks,  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  physical  history  of 
^his  region.    My  own  observations,  farther  to  the  northward,  led  me  to 
'C^he  belief  that  the  great  uplift  of  the  mountain-ranges,  though  imper- 
oeptiUy  slow,  was  an  unit  in  its  action ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
csKuuiges  in  the  position  of  all  the  groups  were  brought  about  by  the 
aane  cause  and  at  the  same  time.    There  could  not  be  a  strict  cooform- 
itjin  the  sedimentary  groups,  inasmuch  as  entire  groups  are  wanting, 
aod  in  some  cases  only  fragments  of  others  are  remaining.    But  I  have 
^therto  supposed  that  the  elevation  of  all  the  sedimentary  strata  along 
tihe  base  of  the  mountains  was  a  comparatively  modern  event.    We  now 
We  the  evidence,  from  the  texture  of  these  red  beds  and  their  position 
on  ttie  underlying  granitic  rocks,  that  the  Front  Range,  during  the 
Apposed  Triassic  period,  formed  a  vast  shore-line,  and  that  the  sedi- 
ments of  the  Bed  Beds  were  deposited  on  the  base  against  the  sides  of 
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the  granitic  range.  In  the  annual  report  for  1873  the  fact  was  stated 
that  the  Hed  Beds,  in  the  form  of  coarse  conglomerates,  filled  up  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  granitic  rocks  below.  South  of  Maniton  we 
find  an  enormous  thickness  of  very  coarse  conglomerates,  cemented  with 
rather  fine  sands  Jutting  up  against  the  mountain-sides,  showing  clearly 
that,  although  elevated  and  disturbed  to  a  certain  extent  since  their 
deposition,  they  were  laid  down  along  the  base  of  the  Front  Range  as  a 
shore  line,  and  that  there  must  have  been  a  perioil  of  comparative  re- 
pose. When  these  sandstones,  near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  are  ^onud 
to  be  made  up  of  conglomerates,  they  are  observed  to  be  very  coarse 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  granites,  but  becoming  finer  and  finer 
sandstones  as  they  extend  eastward  into  the  plains.  There  should  there- 
fore be  some  nonconformity  between  the  Triassic  and  the  Carboniferous 
and  Silurian  groups  below,  for  both  of  the  latter  extend  high  up  on  the 
flanks  of  the  mountains  on  either  side,  sometimes  occurring  on  the  sum- 
mits of  the  lower  ranges.  The  section  in  Plate  VII  would  indicate  some- 
thing of  this  sort,  for  we  find  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  inclining 
20°  and  45^,  while  the  Triassic  dips  90o,  or  is  very  near  a  verticaL  The 
diagram  also  shows  how  the  Silurian  beds  lie  high  up  on  the  granite 
flanks  of  the  mountains.  The  elevatory  force  seems  to  have  acted  ver- 
tically, bending  the  overlying  sedimentary  strata  like  metallic  sheets,  so 
that  within  a  few  yards  of  the  nearly  vertical  beds  the  same  are  hori- 
zontal or  nearly  so.  This  will  explain  very  clearly  the  abruptness  with 
which  the  mountains  seem  to  rise  out  of  the  plains  to  the  traveler  ap- 
proaching them  from  the  east. 

The  beautiful  pictorial  section  of  Pleasant  Park  may  need  a  word  of 
explanation  here.  The  dotted  line  a  a  shows  that  all  the  elevated  por- 
tion in  the  rear  or  west  of  it  is  composed  of  granitic  rocks.  The  dotted 
line  in  the  foreground,  h  h,  shows  the  junction  of  the  Lignitic  groap 
to  the  true  Cretaceous  beds  which  hero  rise  up  in  a  very  narrow  belt 
from  beneath  the  Monument  Creek  group.  It  is  exposed  by  the  wear- 
ing away  Of  the  Monument  Creek  beds.  The  letter  {  indicates  the 
usual  form  and  isolated  character  of  the  numerous  bnttes  that  are  scat- 
tered over  the  plains  here  for  a  considerable  distance  east  of  the  mount- 
ains. The  strata  are  nearly  horizontal,  the  summits  are  flat,  tablc- 
shaiied,  and  are  not  uufrequently  cap))ed  with  trachyte.  Between  the 
dotted  lines  the  Carboniferous,  lied  Beds  (Triassic),  Jurassic,  and  Cre- 
taceous groups  arc  exposed.  The  manner  of  inclination  and  tho  rela- 
tion of  these  groups  to  the  granitic  range,  as  well  as  to  each  other,  is 
made  clear  by  the  section. 

THE  JURASSIC 

This  formation  has  already  been  described  in  so  much  detail  in  pre- 
vious reports,  that  I  shall  mention  it  very  briefly  in  this  connection. 
Far  to  the  north  this  group  holds  a  prominent  position,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  aggregate  thickness,  but  also  from  the  abundance  and 
variety  of  its  organic  remains.  South  of  the  Union  Pacific  Ilailix>ad,  in_ 
Colorado,  it  is  confined  to  a  very  narrow  belt,  with  very  few  if  any  fos— 


sils  to  establish  its  age.    That  it  extends  most  ])ersistently  far  south 
ward  into  New  Mexico,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt.    The  narrow  belt  whlc 
it  occupies  is  well  shown  in  the  small  map  of  Colorado  Springs  and  \i 
cinity.    North  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  along  the  base  of  the  front 
of  mountains,  it  increases  in  thickness  and  is  full  of  characteristic  foi 
sils.    In  the  annual  report  for  1873  and  previous  reports,  the  lithologi- 
cal  characters  of  all  of  these  groups  have  been  so  fully  discussed  that  it 
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wonld  be  mere  repetition  to  refer  to  them  in  this  report.  The  Jarassic 
groap  in  Colorado  haa  little  or  no  influence  economically  or  in  giving 
form  to  the  peculiar  scenery. 

THE  CRETACEOUS. 

The  Dakota  group  is  composed  of  massive  beds  of  sandstones  inter- 
sected with  layers  of  clay,  and  forms  some  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ridges  or  ^^  hogbacks  "  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  Front  or  Colorado 
range.  Its  importance,  however,  varies  in  difiterent  localities  as  much 
as  its  texture ;  sometimes  it  is  scarcely  seen  and  then  again  it  forms  one 
or  more  of  the  most  important  ridges.  Its  aggregate  thickness  is 
never  great,  varying  from  200  to  400  feet,  and  may  be  represented  by 
a  very  narrow  belt  on  the  map.  West  of  the  100th  meridian  it  has 
yielded  very  few  organic  remains,  although  it  has  a  very  extended  geo- 
gniphical  range.  It  is  hardly  ever  wanting  along  the  margins  of  the 
mountain  ranges  east  of  the  Wasatch  Mountains,  in  Utah.  From  its 
structure  in  the  far  West,  I  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  transitional  group  be- 
tween the  well-defined  Cretaceous  group  and  the  Jurassic  below. 

Numbers  2,  3  and  4,  or  the  Fort  Benton,  Niobrara,  and  Fort  Pierre 
divisions,  may  be  regarded  as  one  group,  under  the  name  of  the  Colora- 
do group,  as  adopted  on  Clarence  King's  beautiful  geological  map  of  the 
Green  River  basin.    To  one  who  has  never  studied  these  divisions  in  the 
Northwest,  along  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
occasion  for  their  separation.     Having  studied  these  divisions  with 
much  care  in  their  typical  localities,  along  the  Missouri  River  and  in 
Eastern  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  I  found  very  little  difficulty  in  tracing 
them  across  the  country  westward  and  southward,  so  far  as  my  explor- 
ations have  extended.    It  is  very  doubtful,  however,  if  any  geologist 
would  have  ever  separated  the  Cretaceous  beds  between  the  Dakota 
and   Fox  Hills  groups   into  divisions,  had    they  been    first  studied 
in  the  interior  of  the  continent.    The  Fox  Hills  group  has  a  very  impor- 
tant influence  on  the  physical  history  of  a  most  important  geological 
perioil.    It  was  at  the  close  of  this  period  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant biological  changes  occurred  in  geological  history.    So  far  as  we 
know  at  the  present    time,    no    animal-remains,  and    very  few,  if 
any,  vegetable   forms,   passed  above  it.    A    lew  species  of  plants 
probably  began    their    existence  in    the    Upper  Cretaceous   in    the 
Fox    Hills   group    and    continued  on    up  into    the   Lignitic  group, 
where  they  reached  their  highest  point  of  development.    The  gradual 
approach  of  shallow  seas  is  finely  shown  in  the  character  of  the  sedi- 
ments in  the  upper  portion  of  the  Fox  Hills  group.    Not  only  the  shal- 
low sens  but  the  gradual  change  of  salt  to  brackish  and  tlit^n  to  purely 
fresh  waters  was  ami)ly  sufficient  to  destroy  all  traces  of  marine  life, 
which  occur  so  abundantly  in  the  Fox  Hills  group.    Fig.  2,  Plate  IV,  pre- 
sents a  ^ne  illustration  of  the  remarkable  concretionary  mjisses  which 
characterize  in  many  localities  the  upper  portion  of  the  Fox  Hills 
group  as  it  passes  into  the  brackish-vyater  strata  of  the  Lignitic  or 
Laramie  group  above.    This  cut,  though  intended  to  illustrate  a  portion 
of  the  Dakota  group  in  Eastern  Kansas,  serves  perfectly  to  explain  to 
the  eye  the  immense  rusty-brown  concretions  which  abound  in  the  mud- 
beds  just  beneath  the  lower  sandstones  of  the  Lignitic  group  at  Canon 
City  and  at  Colorado  Springs,  and  at  other  localities  in  Eastern  Colo- 
rado.    These  concretions  are  peculiar  rounded,  regularly  stratified 
masses,  often  merely  resting  upon  the  pedestals  of  the  softer  and 
more  regularly  bedded  sandstones  below.    So  far  as  Colorado  is  con- 
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oerned,  I  have  observed  no  locality  where  there  appeared  to  be  any 
striking  nonconformity  between  the  Fox  Hills  gronp  and  the  Lignitic 
group  above.  That  there  may  have  been  intervals  of  time,  during 
.which  the  (3retaceoas  sediments  were  not  deposited ;  that  there  may 
have  been  dry  land  over  large  areas,  is  not  impossible,  bat  there  could 
have  been  no  great  degree  of  erosion  of  the  surface  of  the  upper  Of  e- 
taceons  beds.  This  apparent  conformity,  while  in  certain  localities 
the  upper  Oretaceous  beds  received  a  very  much  increased  thickness, 
may  be  due  to  a  far  more  rapid  deposition.  In  almost  idl  cases,  the 
transition  from  the  Fox  Hills  group  to  the  brackish- water  deposits  of 
the  Lignitic  seems  to  have  been  gradual,  with  no  visible  physical  break 
of  importance.  The  great  break  seems  to  be  illustrated  only  in  the 
entire  change  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

But  the  time  at  my  disposal  will  not  permit  me  to  discqss  here  many 
important  questions  in  this  connection.  For  the  detaUs  of  the  geology 
of  the  Eastern  base  of  the  mountains  in  Colorado,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  previous  annual  reporte  of  the  survey,  especially  the  one  for  1873. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


Ancient  lake  basins. — Glacial  lakes.— Morainal  deposits  in  the  valley  op  tor 
Upper  Arkansas  River  and  along  both  flanks  of  tub  Sa watch  Mountains. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  I  have  written  more  or  less  in  regard  to  the 
ancient  lake-basins  of  the  West,  bnt  it  was  only  within  a  few  years,  since 
the  facilities  for  traveling  have  so  greatly  increased  that  geologists 
have  foi^nd  that  these  lake-basins  once  oocapied  the  eu^jre  country 
from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  In  very  many  in- 
stances they  were  merely  expansions  of  river  valleys,  like  the  greater 
nnmber  of  our  lake-basins  of  the  present  day.  During  the  early  portion 
of  the  Tertiary  period,  the  western  portion  of  our  continent  was  covered 
with  immense  lakes,  some  of  which  occupied  a  much  larger  area  than 
any  we  are  acquainted  with  at  the  present  time.  During  the  Pliocene 
period,  and  during  the  interval  to  the  present  time,  thousands  of  small 
lakes,  with  a  few  of  large  size,  were  distributed  over  the  great  area 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  basins  with  their  peculiar  deposits  are 
found  in  the  parks,  among  the  mountains,  and  along  every  important 
river- valley.  The  gathering  together  of  the  vast  amount  of  information 
which  is  now  accumulating  on  this  subject  is  a  task  which  will,  at  no 
distant  day,  be  productive  of  most  interesting  results. 

I  have  made  these  few  remarks  to  introduce  what  I  may  have  to  say 
in  regard  to  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  River. 

The  Arkansas  River  rises  in  the  Tennessee  Pass,  nearly  west  of  Mount 
Lincoln,  in  latitude  39o  21'  and  longitude  IO60  19',  and  flows  a  little  east 
of  south  for  a  distance  of  about  80  miles  in  a  straight  line,  when  it  flexes 
to  the  east,  and  flows  through  a  deep  caiion  in  the  granite,  and  emerges 
into  the  plains  near  Caiion  City.  Near  the  sources  of  the  river  are  several 
expansions  of  tlie  valley  from  one  to  two  miles  in  width,  oval-shaped, 
and  covered  with  a  deposit  of  drift-material.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
cast  branch  of  the  Arkansas  the  valley,  with  the  terraces  on  eithcF 
side,  continues  pretty  regularly  about  five  to  eight  miles  in  width,  but 
gradually  closes  up  again  below  Lake  Creek,  though  on  either  side  are 
vast  deposits  of  the  coarse  drift-material  extending  high  up  on  the 
monntain-sides,  especially  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley.  The  valley 
then  gradually  expands  out  and  enlarges  about  five  to  ten  miles  in  width 
for  a  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  In  the  annual  report  for  1873  I 
have  expressed  my  belief  that  this  valley  began  in  a  monoclinal  inter- 
val, with  the  great  Sawatch  range  on  the  west  side  forming  the  crest  ol 
the  continental  water-shed,  and  the  Park  range  on  the  east,  which, 
with  its  sedimentary  rocks  and  granite  basis,  formed  the  east  side  of  a 
grand  anticlinal,  the  aggregate  mass  of  rocks  inclining  to  the  eastward. 
Oar  observations  over  a  very  extended  area  only  confirmed  the  opinion 
expressed  in  our  last  report,  that  the  great  Sawatch  range  formed  the 
central  portion  of  a  gigantic  anticlinal.  The  west  side  of  the  Park 
range  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  abrupt,  and  for  long  distances  the 
gneissic  rocks  show  very  clearly  the  direction  of  the  dip.  On  the  e^st 
side  the  sedimentary  rocks  dip  down  under  the  surface  of  the  South 
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Park.  ()d  the  west  side  of  the  Sawatch  range  we  have  the  valley  of 
the  Gauuison,  and  we«t  of  that  the  sedimentary  rocks  incline  to  the 
westward,  unless  disturbed  by  some  center  force,  for  the  Elk  Mountains. 

On  either  side  of  the  valley  small  streams  flow  into  the  main  channel 
of  the  Arkansas  from  the  source  to  Gaiion  Gity.  These  streams  usually 
have  their  origin  at  the  very  crest  or  water-divide  of  the  two  ranges, 
and  in  most  instances  have  cut  their  way  through  the  solid  mass  to  the 
main  river.  Many  of  these  streams  have  numerous  side-branches  which 
have  also  carved  out  wonderful  gorges  near  the  crest  of  the  mountains, 
giving  to  these  mountain  ranges  a  ruggedness  that  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able to  one  who  has  not  actually  explored  them.  It  is  in  the  study  of 
these  gorges  that  the  geologist  learns  to  appreciate  the  immense  results 
of  erosion  in  giving  form  to  the  rocky  range  of  the  West.  Even  yet  the 
power  of  this  force  has  not  been  adequately  understood,  but  the  wider 
our  range  gf  observation,  the  greater  is  our  conception  of  its  power. 
We  may  safely  assert  that  at  some  period  comparatively  modern, 
10,000  or  15,000  feet  of  sedimentary  beds  extended  uninterruptedly 
from  the  South  Park  across  the  interval  now  occupied  by  the  Sawatch 
range,  all  of  which,  but  insignificant  remnants,  have  been  swept  away, 
while  a  mass  of  the  granite  nucleus,  of  inconceivable  dimensions,  has 
also  been  removed.  The  general  elevation  of  the  Sawatch  range  for 
60  to  80  miles  is  13,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the  sea  at  this  time,  and  It 
is  highly  probable  that  hundreds  and  perhaps*  thousands  of  feet  have 
been  removed  from  the  summit.  I  find  it  difficult  to  estimate  the 
extent  of  the  erosion  in  this  region,  and  can  only  speak  of  it  in  general 
terms  as  almost  inconceivable  to  a  finite  mind. 

From  the  nature  of  the  interval  or  valley,  the  greater  number  of 
streams  flow  into  the  Arkansas  from  the  main  Sawatch  range.  They 
are  quite  numerous  from  the  Tennessee  Pass  to  Gaiion  Gity;  a  few  come 
in  from  the  east  side,  but  the  drainage  tends  toward  the  east  or  south- 
east, so  that  the  streams  that  rise  in  the  Park  range  and  flow  into  the 
Arkansas  are  comparatively  few  and  of  little  importance.  The  charac- 
ter of  this  drainage  is  well  shown  on  the  map  accompanying  this  report. 

In  the  last  annual  report  I  dwelt  with  considerable  detail  on  the  effects 
of  glacial  action  in  this  valley,  and,  in  this  report,  I  can  only  describe 
them  in  general  terms,  hoping  that  the  beautiful  maps  and  illustrated 
sketches  by  Mr.  Holmes  will  render  the  story  plain  to  the  reader.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  glacial  action  in  this  valley,  Lake  Greek 
might  be  taken  as  an  example.  This  stream  rises  in  several  branches  at 
the  very  crest  of  the  divide,  forming  vast  amphitheaters.  The  signs  of 
past  glacial  action  are  not  very  evident  about  the  sources  of  their  side- 
branches,  and  they  do  not  reach  higher  than  12,000  or  12,500  feet.  The 
summits  of  the  high  mountains  are  often  covered  with  debris  of  broken 
rocks,  apparently  not  much  worn.  In  some  places  the  topsof  the  mountains, 
like  Mount  Lincoln  for  example,  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  extreme 
summit,  covered  with  a  thick  covering  of  earth,  filled  with  rocks  more 
or  less  worn.  The  most  conspicuous  signs  of  glacial  action  are  seen 
along  the  sides  of  the  gorges  lower  down  the  streams.  In  the  valley  of 
Lake  Greek,  the  sides  of  the  gorge  are  worn  smoothly  for  an  elevation 
of  at  least  12,000  feet  or  above  timber-line,  and  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet 
above  the  bed  of  the  creek.  In  many  places  the  sides  of  the  gorge  or 
caiion  are  worn  so  smooth  that  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of 
enamel,  and  a  thin  crust  usually  peels  off,  which  I  have  hitherto  denom- 
inated a  "  glacial  crust.*'  About  four  miles  above  the  Upper  Twin  Lake 
on  the  north  side  of  the  cafion  there  is  a  round  mass  of  granite 
projecting  from  the  side  300  feet  or  more,  and  1,000  feet  high,  with 
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HmewliAt  tlie  appearance  of  a  bnBtion  Trhioli  has  beer 
lawoth.  In  the  sides  of  it  arc  deprtissious  like  pot-hoi 
vom  oat  by  the  attrition  of  loose  rocks  ngaiiiMt  the  sides 
flowed  nnderueath  the  glacier.  There  are  also  points  \rher 
of^oite  have  been  removed  from  the  sides  of  the  monnb 
keightfgiviiig'to  the  mountain  side  the  appearance  of  auiti 
For  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles  ttie  bottom  of  the  v 
Blge  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  width,  with  here  and  there  hi 
imnita  projecting  above  the  general  level,  showing  very  cli 
tfltiTe  valley  has  been  carved  oat  of  the  solid  granitic  mas 
Mniaal  deposits  are  not  conspicnons  until  we  reach  a  poi 
kilet  above  the  Upper  Twin  Lake,  whore  the  valley  expand 
tuilBtooue  and  a  half  miles  in  width.  nL>re  a  low  uw 
MMiBeDces,  which  was  once,  undonhtedly,  a  portion  of  t 
HbK  Bide  are  ridges  of  the  glacial  deposits;  these  increai 
tapoiteDce  as  we  descend  to  the  junction  of  the  creek  wit 
■L  On  the  south  aide  of  the  lower  lake  a  ridge  cxte 
Montuiia  down  to  the  Arkansas  River,  perhaps  1,000  fi 
Mth  of  tbe  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  gradually  slopiog 
lUtet  in  height  above  the  bed  of  the  river.  This  is  a  i 
tidgl^Mid  was  doubtless  formed  by  the  crowding  out  on  eiti 
Ikm  Miaterials  as  the  great  glacial  mass  moved  down  the  ^ 
tnA.  This  morainal  deposit  undoubtedly  laps  on  to  the  i 
Mlhat  the  nucleus  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  ridges  is  g 
Ut  deposits  are  not  generally  more  than  DOO  to  800  feet 
■d  Monlly  much  less.  The  granite  crops  out  in  unmerc 
IhtMea  of  the  ridge,  showing  most  clearly  that  the  greal 
Hi  mdenB  is  granitic ;  it  also  shows  that  the  valley,  with 
kf  temoed  bills,  has  been  worn  down  by  erosion  from 
H peat  perhaps  as  the  loftiest  portion  of  the  main  rangf 
iiati  Lake  Creek  is  a  very  irregular  ridge,  full  of  depn 
(Dike  west  side  of  these  ridges  are  extensive  accumulat 
r  less  worn,  showing  the  direction  of  the  moving  fo 
It  lateral  moraines  iu  tbe  valleys  of  the  streams,  tbe 
^■Bber  of  what  may  be  called  terminal  moraines,  or  de 
"  '  tend  in  various  directions.  Sometimes  they  extend  a ; 
■ee  across  the  valley  at  right  angles  to  the  lateral 
tkufVOBj  diverge  at  any  angle ;  the  greiit  quautities  of  li 
VttMiwd  to  the  glacier  seems  to  have  been  dropped  in  g 
■i  aa  It  moved  down  the  valley.  In  one  instance  the  i 
:  at  the  east  end  of  the  Lower  Twin  Lake,  abont  the  J 
llf'f  and  nnder  snch  circumstances  that  the  inference 
mtire  valley  has  been  worn  ont  of  the  solid  mass  of  { 
^  the  main  objects  of  our  description  of  the  morainal 
~'  ~  .the  extent  of  the  erosion  which  has  ti'ken  place  in 
QieBB  ootcroppings  of  granite  are  the  remnants  the 
h  of  the  magnitude  of  this  work.  From  Mr.  Derry's 
let  corner  of  Lower  Tnin  Lake,  we  have  pcrhaj 
view  of  this  volley  and  its  surroundings  as  we  c 
TO  IooIe  to  the  south  of  west  wo  see  two  front  jieak 
AMed  like  eones,  rising  up  to  the  height  of  12,500  ti 
A  Mtle  to  the  southeast  is  an  unnamed  cone,  with  a 
9ltf  zUng  above  timber-line.  Although  these  points  • 
IBM  to  be  independent,  yet  they  ore  really  portions 
Hfm  extending  down  from  the  main  peak,  which  exi 
ll  ito  wtft  and  fimns  a  part  of  the  crest  of  the  range, 
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have  given  the  name  of  La  Plata,  14,302  feet  above  the  sea.  As  i 
look  in  this  direction,  bare,  brown,  granite  masses,  rising  above  timb< 
line,  meet  oar  eyes,  with  here  and  there  a  few  patches  of  snowtobrei 
the  monotony  or  contrast  with  the  desolate  somber  hae  of  the  grani 
debris.  Deep  furrows  extend  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  the  cha 
nels  for  untold  ages  of  ice,  snow,  and  water,  the  agents  ^hich  have  bi 
ken  down  these  rocky  masses  and  sculptured  the  forms  which  now 
much  excite  our  admiration.  We  see  also  the  smoothly-worn  sides 
the  mountain  covered  with  a  sort  of  enamel-like  crust,  as  a  mark  of  tl 
glacial  power.  On  the  sides  of  the  peaks,  at  different  elevations,  are  n 
merous  small  green  lakes,  sometimes  with  a  visible  outlet  and  soni 
times  without,  reservoirs  of  the  melting  snows.  The  pines  are  oft< 
dead  from  the  autumnal  fires  that  have  ran  through,  adding  to  the  des 
lation  of  the  scene ;  these  falling  down  in  every  direction  render  trav( 
ing  almost  impossible.  Sometimes  no  vegetation  takes  the  place  of  tl 
pines  after  the  fires  have  passed  through  them,  but  not  unfteqnent 
the  quaking-asp  poplar,  with  its  bright  green  leaves  in  summer  and  yt 
low  in  autumn,  grow  very  densely,  contrasting  most  charmingly  wt 
the  somber  green  of  the  living  pines,  and  the  somber  brown  or  gray 
the  dead.  Down  in  the  valley,  and  closed  in  on  either  side  by  mom 
ains  and  the  morainal  ridges  or  hills,  are  the  two  beautiful  lakes,  whi 
are  laid  down  on  maps  as  Twin  Lakes,  the  basins  of  which  were  i 
doubt  formed  by  glacial  action.  If  the  reader  will  examine  the  mi 
accompanying  the  report  he  will  see  more  clearly  than  we  can  describe 
words  the  location  of  the  beautiful  lakes,  the  morainal  ridges  and  mom 
ains  that  hem  them  in  ;  the  contour  lines  are  not  intended  to  indica 
elevation,  but  are  used  to  show  the  surface  forms.  As  there  are  really  b 
two  forms,  granite  and  morainal  drift,  but  one  color  is  needed,  and  wi 
this  we  have  endeavored  to  separate  the  surface  covert  with  t 
morainal  deposit  from  the  granite.  The  map  will  also  show  the  elei 
tion  of  the  lakes  above  the  sea,  9,182  feet;  also  the  elevation  at  t 
junction  of  the  Lake  Fork  and  the  Arkansas,  9,096  feet.  The  depths 
the  lakes  are  shown  by  actual  soundings.  The  greatest  depth  of  t 
upper  lake  is  79  feet,  and  that  of  the  lower  75  feet.  It  will  be  €e 
that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  lower  lake  is  near  the  upper  end.  V 
may  thus  see  by  the  depth  of  these  lake-basins,  as  well  as  their  sha; 
and  morainal  deposits  around  them,  that  the  force  that  produced  the 
all  moved  slowly  down  from  the  mountain-range,  and  that  the  lake-basi 
are  scooped  out  of  the  solid  granite  rocks.  From  the  lower  lake  to  tl 
Arkansas  River  the  morainal  deposits  are  very  thick ;  the  snrfaoe 
covered  with  bowlders  more  or  less,  and  of  greater  or  less  size,  sot 
small,  others  from  20  to  50  feet  in  diameter.  Hundreds  of  monnc 
ridges,  and  curious  depressions,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes,  im|>ede  t! 
traveler.  The  placer-mining  has  been  very  extensive  here,  and  by  tl 
means  we  arrive  at  the  true  character  of  this  glacial  drift.  It  is  eoi 
posed  mostly  of  rounded  bowlders,  but  mingled  with  it  is  a  kind  of  ligl 
colored  clay  and  sand.  The  decomposition  of  the  feldspar  has  prodnce< 
kind  of  clay,  which  sometimes  gathers  into  localities  forming  a  consl 
erable  thickness. 

The  description  of  the  glacial  action  in  the  valley  of  this  branch 
the  Arkansas  will  apply  to  the  others,  and  presents  a  general  view  oft 
detailed  action  in  the  entire  valley.  The  history  of  this  valley  from  t 
beginning  may  be  in  some  points  obscure,  but,  as  I  have  stated  in 
former  report,  I  regard  it  as  largely  due  to  erosion.  In  the  process 
elevation  a  fissure  or  fissures  must  have  been  formed,  and  in  these  M 
process  of  erosion  commenced,  continuing  through  a  vast  period  of  tiB 
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axid  operating  witb  greater  or  less  effect  at  different  portions  of  that 
period.    Ido  far  as  the  drift-deposits  are  concerned,  which  at  the  present 
time  seem  to  be  the  only  material  resting  on  the  granite  in  the  valley, 
they  are  nndonbtedly  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  not  extending 
back  farther  than  the  Pliocene,  but  the  beginning  of  the  erosion  may 
reach  into  the  past  as  far  as  the  Jnrassic.    We  have  now  the  evidence 
that  indicates  that  portions  of  these  mountain-ranges  were  elevated 
above  the  Jurassic  seas,  and  we  may  suppose  that  the  general  outline 
of  the  surface  continues  on  the  same  plan  up  to  the  present  time.    If 
this  was  true— and  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  contrary — the  erosion 
may  have,  and  probably  did  commence  far  back  in  the  past^  and  that 
during  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  periods  the  area  occupied  by  the 
Sawatch  range  was  elevated  above  the  waters ;  it  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  these  formations,  were  deposited  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent over  this  area,  and  that  they  have  been  entirely  removed  or  ground 
npwith  the  present  drift.    From  the  source  of  the  Arkansas  at  the 
Tennessee  Pass  to  the  canon  above  Oaiion  City,  the  distan6B  is  about 
(0  miles,  supposing  this  to  be  mainly  a  valley  of  erosion,  area  worn 
away  would  average  about  eight  miles  in  width,  the  depth  could  not  have 
been  less  than  one  mile,  so  that  an  approximate  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  rock-material  has  been  ground  up  in  the  excava- 
tion of  this  valley.    ITp  to  the  time  of  the  great  glacial  period  this  eroded 
Daterial  may  have  been  swept  out  on  to  the  plains  to  assist  in  forming  the 
Taet  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  beds  which  we  find  there  at  the  present 
%.    Geologists  generally  admit  that  about  the  close  of  the  Tertiary 
p^od,  there  was  an  era  of  intense  cold,  which  they  have  agreed  to  call 
tke  glacial  epoch,  and  our  remarks  are  based  on  that  supposition. 
We  believe  that  at  one  period  this  entire  valley,  with  all  the  side- valleys 
or  cafions,  was  occupied  with  one  vast  glacier,  diminishing  and  in- 
creasing as  the  temperature  was  higher  or  lower,  but  gradually  moving 
down;  that  is,  the  main  mass  moving  southward,  and  the  side-branches 
moving  toward  the  central  mass.    As  the  sides  of  the  mountains  are 
worn  smoothly  and  exhibit  signs  of  glacial  action  to  the  height  of  at 
tei8t  1,500  feet  above  the  valley,  we  may  arrive  at  an  approximate 
estimate  of  the  thickness  of  the  glacier.    The  fissures  of  the  Arkansas 
and  its  branches  may  not  have  been  nearly  as  large  at  the  commence- 
stent  of  the  glacial  period  as  at  the  present  time,  and  the  great  glacier 
|Day  have  performed  the  work  of  erosion  for  ages,  and  gradually  melt- 
jfig  by  a  change  of  temperature  to  the  mild  climate  of  the  present  time, 
left  the  numerous  mounds,  ridges,  and  other  morainal  deposits  which 
we  find  so  extensive  in  this  valley,  and  in  many  other  portions  of  the 
Boeky  Mountain  region.    I  have  spoken  of  this  great  ice-mass  as  a 
tingle  glacier;  there  may  have  been  a  single  one  increasing  and  dimin- 
iahing  through  ages  with  the  changes  of  temperature  at  different  seasons 
or  epochs,  or  there  may  have  been  an  unlimited  number  of  glaciers,  but 
the  glacial  phenomena  as  indicated  by  the  present  surface  of  that 
eonntry  shows  a  long  and  continuous  period  of  action.    I  have  before 
atated  that  I  regarded  the  valley  as  one  great  lake-basin,  commencing 
Bear  the  Tennessee  Pass.    The  valley  expands  out  somewhat  for  the 
Arst  ten  miles,  and  gradually  closes  up  below  the  town  of  Granite  for 
about  four  miles,  when  it  opens  out  again  into  a  broad,  level,  basin  like 
form.    The  bottoms  of  the  main  river,  as  well  as  the  little  branches, 
expose  the  granite  rocks  in  such  a  way  that  we  cannot  well  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  they  have  been  worn  down  to  their  present  position 
fitim.an  elevation  not  much  inferior  to  the  Sawatch  or  Park  ranges. 
Above  the  Lake  Creek  on  both  sides  of  the  Arkansas  are  well  de- 
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fined  terraces,  which  on  the  east  side  rise  600  feet  above  the  river. 
The  coarser  materials  were  evidently  deposited  in  water,  and  are 
arranged  in  strata  and  appear  not  to  have  been  disturbed  to  any  great 
extent  by  changes  of  level.  On  the  west  side  the  terraces  slope  down 
more  gradually,  and  are  cat  from  west  to  east  by  deep  gorges,  by 
streams  from  the  main  range.  The  valley  itself  extending  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  400  to  600  feet  on  either  side,  is  filled  up  with  more  or  less  coarse 
drift-deposits.  These  vary  much  at  different  x>oiDts,  sometimes  made 
np  of  huge  bowlders,  inclosed  in  loose  gravel,  sand,  or  clay,  and  again 
a  rather  fine  deposit  of  sand,  gravel,  or  clay,  to  all  appearances  having 
been  deposited  in  comparatively  quiet  waters.  At  any  rate  there  were 
at  all  times  portions  of  the  lake  that  were  not  subject  to  great  currents 
or  any  violent  agitation.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  drifb-materials 
are  very  loose,  showing  that  the  movements  of  the  water  and  ice  were 
from  north  to  the  southward.  All  over  the  surface  are  scattered  in 
vast  quantities  immense  bowlders  of  granite,  varying  from  a  few  feet  to 
50  feet  in  diameter.  Below  Granite,  for  four  or  five  miles,  the  masses 
of  granite  are  remarkable  for  their  number  and  size,  whicn  appear  to 
have  been  moved  down  Clear  and  Pine  Creeks.  Along  the  aides  of 
Clear  and  Pine  Creeks  are  high  ridges,  or  lateral  moraines,  which  may 
properly  be  compared  to  huge  railway  embankments,  rising  to  a  height 
of  400  to  800  feet  above  the  valleys  of  the  streams.  Below  the  month  of 
Pine  Creek  the  valley  soon  expands,  and  the  surface  is  covered  with  loose 
bowlders,  while  the  ridges  and  depressions  are  quite  remarkable,  and 
give  it  almost  an  artificial  appearance.  These  basin-like  depressions 
inclosed  by  the  moraines  are  not  unfrequently  filled  with  watei^  form- 
ing small  lakes,  often  with  no  visible  outlet.  These  little  basins  of  water 
occupy  different  elevations,  from  the  bottom  terrace  near  the  river  to 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  drift  on  the  mountain-sides,  800  to  1,200 
feet  above  the  riverbed.  As  we  descend  the  river  the  bowlders  dimin- 
ish in  size,  are  more  rounded,  and  the  deposits  of  fine  materials  increase 
in  thickness.  Below  the  mouth  of  Chalk  Creek  the  valley  is  covered 
with  a  series  of  yellow-white  marly  beds,  which  are  oat  np  into  a 
variety  of  singular  forms,  resembling  the  '^Bad  Lands"  and  reaching 
an  aggregate  thickness  of  800  to  1,200  feet.  These  were  observed  by 
me  in  1869  and  named  the  ^^Arkansas  marls."  Overlying  these  ^larls 
there  is  considerable  thickness  of  coarse  drift  which  forms,  to  a  great 
extent  the  terraces  which  are  very  marked  for  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
We  can  see,  therefore,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  finer  aliments  were 
transported  to  the  lower  or  south  end  of  the  river-lake,  and  deposited 
in  comparatively  quiet  waters.  While  we  ascend  the  Arkansas  Valley 
toward  the  Tennessee  Pass,  the  proofs  of  great  force  from  the  combined 
action  of  water  and  ice  are  shown  on  a  grand  scale.  It  seems,  too,  that 
while  there  is  a  variety  of  deposits  in  this  valley  resting  upon  the  granites, 
their  history  is  consecutive  and  attributable  to  one  general  cause,  local 
glacial  action,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  observed.  I  repeat  the  same  statement 
which  I  made  years  ago,  that  I  have  observed  no  proof  of  any  wide  ex- 
tended drift-action  like  that  of  tl^B  New  England  States,  but  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains  the  superficial  deposits  are  all  of  local  origin :  and  the  source 
is  usually  limited  to  the  drainage  of  the  streams  in  wnich  it  is  fonnd* 
For  example,  although,  as  I  have  stated,  I  believe  that  all  the  marls  and 
coarser  deposits  in  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas  have  the  same 
origin,  however  different  in  composition,  the  forces  that  produced  them 
are  limited  geographically  to  the  drainage  of  the  Upper  Arkansas.  I 
could  find  no  indications  that  any  fragment  of  rock  had  been  transported 
even  from  so  short  a  distance  as  beyond  the  drainage  west  of  the  Sa- 
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watch  or  east  of  the  Park  ranges.  It  is  possible  that  a  more  detailed 
Btndy  of  the  superficial  deposits  of  this  valley  would  afford  reason 
for  a  separation  into  different  periods  so  that  they  might  be  classified, 
l>at  my  observations  lead  me  to  place  them  in  one  great  period  extend- 
iog  from  the  close  of  the  Pliocene  np  to  the  present  time.  As  is  shown 
by  the  map,  the  drift-deposits  rest  upon  the  granite  directly,  and  no 
sedimentary  beds  of  any  other  age  are  found  in  the  immediate  valley, 
and  these  deposits  in  the  aggregate  do  |iot  afford  proof  of  any  break  in 
time.  Still  much  new  matter  could  be  added  to  the  history  of  their 
dei>osition  if  an  entire  season  could  be  devoted  to  their  study. 


CHAPTER  V. 


General  VIEW  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  the  Elk  Mountains*— Eruptivk 

OKANITES.— BhYOLTTES  AND  DYKES.— EROSION  ON  A  GRAND  8CALB.^L0CAL  DBIFT- 
DEPOSTTS. 

The  Elk-Mountain  group  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ranges  in  oar 
western  Territories,  and,  so  far  as  my  own  explorations  have  extended, 
is  unique  in  form  and  structure.  For  this  reason  a  small  party  was 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1874  under  my  immediate  direction,  with 
Mr.  Holmes  as  assistant  geologist,  and  Mr.  Chittenden  as  topographer, 
for  the  special  study  of  this  curious  and  most  interesting  gronp.  The 
numerous  sections  and  maps  which  are  given  in  this  report  form  a  por- 
tion of  the  results  of  this  specific  study.  Much  attention  was  given  to 
this  region  the  previous  year,  and  the  results  printed  in  the  anoaal 
report  for  1873.  As  our  explorations  are  extended  to  the  westward  of 
this  range,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  present  a  more  complete  geological  as 
well  as  topographical  view  of  this  region. 

The  Elk-Mountain  group  lies  immediately  west  of  the  great  Sawatch 
range,  which  forms  the  water-divide  of  the  continent  It  occupies  an 
area  of  about  800  square  miles,  between  meridians  106^  45^  and  lOT^lS^i 
and  parallels  39^  30^  and  39^. 

The  Sawatch  group  is  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most  symmetrical  ranges 
in  the  West.  It  extends  from  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Gross  tothe  north, 
latitude  39o  28^,  longitude  106^  28^  southward  tothe  San  Luis  Valley,  a 
distance  of  over  80  miles.  For  this  entire  distance  the  range  literally 
bristles  with  lofty  points,  about  ten  of  which  rise  above  14,0M  feet,  and 
many  more  are  13,000  feet  above  sea-level.  The  uniformity  of  this  great 
mountain-mass  is  a  remarkable  feature.  Standing  on  some  high  peak 
and  glancing  along  its  pointed  summits  from  north  to  south  there  seems 
to  be  comparatively  little  variation  cither  in  form  or  height.  On  either 
side  of  the  Sawatch  range  there  are  several  somewhat  lower  i)arallel 
ranges  which  are  undoubtedly  portions  of  an  immense  anticlinal,  of 
which  the  maiu  granitic  mass  is  the  central  nuclens.  Between  each  of 
the  parallel  portions  of  the  anticlinal  are  valleys  at  intervals  of  greater 
or  less  width.  Immediately  west  of  the  granitic  nucleus  is  the  valley  of 
the  Gunnison,  and  on  the  east,  the  valley  of  the  Upper  Arkansas,  and 
east  and  west  of  them  are  comparatively  low  granitic  ranges  capped 
with  sedimentary  rocks.  Both  the  metamorphic  and  sedimentary  rocks 
incline  at  various  angles  from  the  great  central  mass. 

There  are  here  represented  two  quite  distinct  types  of  mountain  ele- 
vation, though  the  forces  have  influenced  each  other's  results  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree.  The  Sawatch  or  main  range  presents  an  example  of  a 
long-continued,  uniform  movement  upward,,  which,  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  side-forces,  would  have  produced  a  remarkably  symmetrical 
mountain-group  with  the  main  granitic  core  or  central  mass,  and  on 
either  side  parallel  valleys  and  ranges,  each  becoming  lower  and  lower 
until  the  ridges  faded  out  in  the  plains.  The  sedimentary  roCks  would 
have  inclined  at  various  augles  east  aod  west  from  either  side,  until 
they  became  horizontal  in  the  plains.    On  the  east  side  of  the  main 
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raDge,  in  the  South  Park  range,  the  eruptive  groups  have  thrown  the 
sedimentary  beds  into  the  utmost  confusion,  producing  those  remarkable 
&ult8  and  irregularities  which  were  shown  in  the  annual  report  for 
1873.    On  the  west  side,  in  the  Elk  Mountains,  the  confusion  is  still 
greater,  producing  not  only  the  most  remarkable  faults  in  all  the  western 
country,  but  literally  overturning  thousands  of  feet  of  strata.    By  exam- 
ining the  preliminary  map  of  Colorado  in  this  report,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  trend  of  the  Sa watch  range  is  very  nearly  north  and  south,  and  that 
the  principal  peaks  from  the  Mountaio  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  the  north  to 
Mount  Ouray  to  the  south  lie  along  that  line.  The  trend  of  the  Elk  group, 
though  less  regular,  will  be  seen  to  be  about  northwest  and  south- 
east.   This  is  a  grand  illustration  of  an  eruptive  range,  and  appears 
also  to  be  an  example  of  a  sudden  violent  or  catastrophic  action.   The  im- 
mense faults,  complete  overturning  of  thousands  of  feet  of  strata,  and  the 
great  number  of  peaks,  all  composed  of  eruptive  rocks,  iodicate,  x)erhaps, 
periodical  and  violent  action  in  contradistinction  to  long-continued  uniform 
movements  of  the  elevatory  forces.    The  sections  and  maps  which  accom- 
Iiany  this  report  will  doubtless  enable  the  geologist  to  determine  the  cor- 
tectoess  of  our  statements.    The  map  will  show  by  the  colors  the  erup- 
tive points,  where  the  granite  appears  to  have  been  thrust  up,  as  it  were, 
throagh  the  vast  overlying  crust;    sometimes  a  great  thickness  of 
strata  of  various  ages  is  carried  up  to  the  summits  of  the  peaks,  13,000 
or  14,000  feet  in* elevation  above  the  sea.    Again  we  find,  but  a  few 
jards  away,  the  same  group  of  strata  in  the  bottom  of  the  lowest  val- 
leys, indicating  remarkable  convulsive  movements.    Although  the  Elk 
froap  may  be  regarded  as  an  eruptive  range,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  map 
ttd  section  that  the  elevatory  forces,  whether  convulsive  or  uniform 
sod  alow,  acted  along  a  well-defined  axis,  thus,  as  a  range,  forming  a  true 
SQticliual. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  eruptive  agents  acted  along  a  great  fissure 

in  the  earth's  crust  as  a  line  of  greatest  weakness,  and  that  this  line 

possessed  a  trend  about  north  westaud  southeast.  But  thepeculiar  nature 

of  the  forces  produced  the  wonderful  chaos  in  the  position  of  the  sedi- 

nteotarybedSfWhile  the  tendency  of  thesestrataistoiucliuefromeitherside 

of  the  axis.    It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  thousands  of  feet  of  strata  which 

have  been  carried  up  to  the  loftiest  points  of  the  axial  ridge  in  nearly  or 

Qoitea  horizontal  position.    We  may  suppose  that  at  one  period  the  vast 

sedimentary  muss  rested  on  a  floor  of  pasty  or  semi-pasty  granite;  that 

the  forces  in  the  interior  were  struggling  to  find  vent,  carried  upward 

the  entire  overlying  mass  of  sedimentary  strata,  and  that  here  and 

there  many  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  along  the  axial  line  or  ridge 

was  thrust  up  tlirough  the  melted  or  semi-melted  granite  in  such 

nasties  as  are  shown  onihe  map,  at  Italia,  White  Eock,  Snow  Mass,  Capi- 

tolaud  Sopris  Peaks.    The  map  will  show  that  this  igneous  granite  does 

not  reveal  itself  except  along  this  quite  regular  axial  line.    The  areas 

of  granite  are  greatly  enlarged  by  subsequent  erosive  action,  while 

from  the  a^is  numerous  streams  cut  deep  gorges,  1,500  to  3,000  feet  in 

depth,  sometimes  far  into  the  underlying  floor  of  igneous  granite. 

Daring  this  period  of  revolution,  and  probably  subsequently,  there  were 

great  numbers  of  dykes  or  orifices  from  which  issued  the  rhyolites  and 

fbasalts.    Oothic  and  Crested  peaks  are  illustrations  of  the  upthrust  of 

mt  masses  of  rhyolite,  and  numerous  other  quite  long  dykes  will  be 

noticed  on  the  map. 

Plate  XIV  represents  a  portion  of  the  east  face  of  Gothic  Mountain, 
the  central  mass  of  which  is  rhyolite,  with  only  the  Cretaceous  beds 
lifted  up  around  the  base  and  sides.    This  is  an  excellent  example  of  these 
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remarkable  upthrasts  of  igneous  material,  verticallj  through  the  over- 
lying sedimentary  beds.  The  Gretaceoas  strata  of  Nos.  3  and  4  extend 
np  on  the  sides  of  the  peak  aboat  1,000  feet  above  the  bed  of  East 
Biver,  with  very  little  inclination,  and  between  the  strata  of  shale  were 
pressed  out  portions  of  the  igneous  materiaL 

The  illustration,  Plate  XIV,  is  so  clear  that  but  little  space  need  be 
used  in  explanations.  The  shale  all  belongs  to  Cretaceous  formation 
Ko.  4.  An  examination  of  the  map  and  plate  of  sections  would  indicate 
that  the  aggregate  force  which  elevated  the  Elk  range  acted  vertically 
with  a  tangential  movement  or  shove,  as  it  were,  from  the  northeast  toward 
the  southwest.  There  are  many  faults  of  remarkable  character  on  the 
northeast  side  of  the  axis,  but  no  very  marked  examples  of  the  inversion 
of  strata,  but  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  axis  this  feature  is  shown  in 
a  marked  degree.  Time  will  not  permit  us  to  work  out  in  detail  in  thia 
report  the  wonderful  complications  in  the  strata,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  various  electing  forces  in  this  range.  Much  of  it  was 
brought  out  in  the  various  reports  in  the  annual  report  of  the  survey 
for  1873.  Mr.  Holmes  will  also  introduce  important  details  into  his 
report.  1  shall,  therefore,  at  this  time,  confine  myself  to  a  general  view 
of  the  geology  of  this  range,  which,  with  the  beautiful  and  remarkably 
clear  illustrations,  will  be  sufficient  for  the  information  of  the  geologist. 

The  axis  of  the  Elk  range  can  be  easily  traced  on  the  map,  and  the 
axial  section  will  show  the  immense  masses  of  strata  that  were  carried 
high  up  to  the  very  summits  of  the  range. 

At  the  southeast  corner  of  the  map  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a  con- 
siderable area  designated  as  metamorphic  granite.  This  forms  a  part 
of  the  Sa watch  Mountains,  and  may  serve  to  show  the  relations  of  that 
range.  To  the  west  of  it  there  are  narrow  belts,  marked  as  Silurian 
and  Carboniferous.  These  represent  masses  of  strata  that  were  qrigi- 
nally  lifted  up  by  the  Sawatch  range  and  incline  toward  the  west.  On 
the  completed  geological  map  of  Colorado,  the  connection  of  these 
fragmentary  masses  of  sedimentary  strata  about  the  summits  of  the  high 
granite  mountains  will  be  made  clear.  We  shall  hereafter  attemx)t  to 
show  by  a  series  of  sections,  not  only  that  the  Triassic,  Jurassic,  and 
Cretaceous  groups  originally  existed  here  in  full  force,  but  that  they 
probably  extended  across  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Sawatch  range 
and  were  united  with  the  sedimentary  beds  of  the  South  Park  range. 

The  northeastern  slope  of  the  Elk  group  slopes  down  into  the  valley 
of  the  Eoaring  Fork,  an  important  branch  of  Grand  Biver.  Here  we 
find  a  large  area  of  the  various  divisious  of  the  Cretaceous  group.  The 
Dakota  group  rests  upon  the  Jurassic,  bat  is  not  exposed  to  any  great 
extent,  except  in  the  caiions  or  gorges  of  the  streams.  So  far,  therefore, 
as  a  map  is  concerned,  it  cannot  t^  represented  except  by  a  very  nar- 
row band,  but  above  it  there  is  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet  of  tlie  remaining 
I>ort]ons  of  the  group,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  but  not  as  well  defined  even 
as  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Colorado  or  Front  range.  The  greater 
portion  is  composed  of  black  shaly  clays  with  thick  beds  of  .sandstones 
appearing  in  difierent  positions.  A  few  Cretaceous  fossils  occur,  of  well- 
known  and  common  genera,  as  AmmoniieSj  Baculites^  and  Inoceramus. 
Very  few  of  the  smaller  forms  were  observed.  This  singular  Creta- 
ceous area  seems  now  to  form  a  sort  of  basin  with  the  Jurassic  and 
Triassic,  or  Bed  Beds  all  around  it.  Its  peculiar  form  will  bo  noticed 
on  the  map.  The  Cretaceous  beds  occupy  very  varied  positions, 
sometimes  high  up  on  the  mountain-sides  nearly  to  the  summits, 
and  then  filling  up  the  lower  valleys.  The  faults  are  without  num- 
ber, for  in  the  process   of  elevation  the  strata  seem  to  have  bees 
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broken  in  every  direction.     The  aggregate  inclination,  however,  is 
always  to  the  northeast.    This  great  mass  of  Oretaceons  beds  were 
iDflaenced  by  the  operations  of  two  quite  distinct  elevatory  forces  which 
probably  acted  synchronoasly,  so  far  as  forces  so  different  could  act. 
To  the  eastward  the  long  ridges  of  the  Triassic  and  Carboniferous  Bed 
Beds  extend  down  to  the  west  from  the  axis  of  the  Sawatch  range,  ont 
into  deep  cafions,  the  waters  of  which  flow  into  the  Grand  Elver. 
These  Bed  Beds  were  elevated  by  the  Sawatch  range,  while  the  Bearing 
Fork  flows  through  a  sort  of  anticlinal  valley  between  the  axis  of  the 
Elk  and  the  Sawatch  Mountains.    These  Cretaceous  beds  form  a  sort  of 
an  island  or  basin  between  these  great  axes,  and  therefore  lie  in  the  syn- 
clinaL  It  is  by  means  of  the  more  modem  beds,  as  the  Cretaceous  group, 
that  the  anticlinal  character  of  the  mountain  range  is  more  clearly  seen. 
The  Triassic  and  the  Carboniferons  beds  extend  over  the  axis  of  the 
range,  while  the  granite  nucleus  makes  its  appearance  only  in  limited 
areas,  as  at  Sopris,  Capitol,  Snow  Mass,  and  White  Bock  peaks.    Be- 
tween Capitol  and  Sopris  peaks  there  is  a  long  distance  where  the  Bed 
Beds  form  the  axial  ridge  entirely,  and  seem  to  hold  for  the  most  part 
a  horizontal  position.    On  the  map  the  Bed  Beds  or  Triassic  and  the 
Carboniferous  groups  are  thrown  together,  from  the  fact  that  we  found 
very  great  difficulty  in  separating  them.    Not  only  is  there  no  apparent 
break  in  the  sequence  of  the  strata,  but  they  are  so  mingled  together 
in  the  uplifts  and  overtumings  that  it  would  have  required  more  de- 
tailed Study  of  the  range  to  separate  them  entirely  than  we  were  able 
to  give  at  that  time.    Coextensive  with  the  narrow  belt  of  the  Dakota 
group,  is  a  light  band  which  represents  the  Jurassic  group.    Neither  of 
tbese  formations  is  ever  exposed  over  large  areas,  usually  only  in  out- 
cropping edges  along  the  margins  of  the  mountain,  or  in  the  sides  of  the 
caftons.    The  Silurian  group,  so  far  as  it  is  known  in  this  region,  always 
Teats  directly  on  the  granites,  whether  igneous  or  metamorphic,  and  is, 
therefore,  confined  mostly  to  an  outcropping  belt  around  the  granite 
areas.    On  the  west  and  southwest  sides  of  the  axis  the  Cretaceous 
groap  appears  again,  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  map.    Its 
lelaUoDS  to  the  axis  are  such  as  to  show  plainly  that,  like  the  older 
formations,  it  formerly  extended  in  an  unbroken  mass  across  the  area 
of  the  Elk  range.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  original  continuity  of 
the  entire  mass  of  the  sedimentary  strata.    North  and  west  of  Sopris 
Peak  the  country  slopes  off  toward  the  Colorado  Biver,  and  the  sur- 
&oe  is  gashed  deeply  with  the  gorges  of  the  streams  which  cut  through 
the  Cretaceous  beds,  oftentimes  into  the  older  groups.    The  Cretaceous 
B^ta,  however,  predominate. 

In  tbe  annual  report  for  1873,  the  tremendous  effects  of  erosion,  as 
ihown  on  the  west  side  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  were  described  in  detail. 
Iliese  effects  are  displayed  even  on  a  still  grander  scale  on  the  east  side 
of  the  range.  The  gorges  or  canons  cut  by  Castle  and  Maroon  Creeks 
and  their  branches,  are  probably  without  a  parallel  for  ruggedness, 
depth,  and  picturesque  beauty  in  any  portion  of  the  West.  The  great 
variety  of  colors  of  the  rocks,  the  remarkable  and  unique  forms  of  the 
peaks,  and  the  extreme  ruggedness,  all  conspire  to  impress  the  beholder 
with  wonder.  The  illustration,  given  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the 
map,  of  Castle  group  is  a  type  of  the  scenery  at  the  heads  of  these 
Btraams.  We  here  see  from  3,000  to  5,000  feet  of  stratified  rocks  lifted 
np  vertically  so  that  the  beds  are  horizontal,  or  nearly  so,  presenting  to 
the  eye,  by  the  eroded  forms,  a  wilderness  of  pyramidal  cones  whose 
*  Bommits  rise  to  a  height  of  13,000  and  14,000  feet  The  sides  of  the 
cafions  are  vertical  or  nearly  so,  displaying  a  continuous  section  of  the 
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strata  2,500  to  3,000  feet,  composed  of  alternate  beds  of  sandstones  and 
conglomerates  with  thin  layers  of  clay  or  shale.  These  sandstones  vary 
very  much  in  structure  in  the  same  layer,  from  a  flne-grained  sandstone 
or  qnartzite  to  a  rather  coarse  conglomerate.  These  changes  may  occur 
In  different  portions  of  the  same  layer  or  at  different  positions  in  the 
same  group  of  strata.  The  lower  portion  of  the  ca£Lon  is  composed  of 
rather  compact  sandstones,  but  toward  the  summit  the  rocks  become  a 
brick-red  and  are  formed  of  rather  loose  sandy  material.  All  the  rocks 
vary  in  color  from  a  dark  dull  purple  to  a  brick-red,  depending  much 
ou  the  influence  of  heat.  There  is  a  considerable  degree  of  change  in 
these  rocks  from  heat,  but  only  in  a  few  cases  amounting  to  complete 
metamorphism.  These  massive  walls  and  pyramids  are  often  inter- 
sected with  dikes  which  have  filled  either  vertical  Assures  or  not  un- 
frequently  have  been  thrust  between  strata,  forming  local  beds  of 
rhyoUte,  sometimes  of  great  thickness.  The  dividing  ridge  forms  a 
curious  zigzag  line,  often  so  narrow  as  to  be  almost  impassable  to  one 
on  foot. 

Enormous  amphitheaters  have  been  slowly  carved  out  of  the  dividing 
ridge  at  the  head  of  each  little  branch.  Without  speculating  upon  the 
character  of  the  forces  \^hich  were  at  work  here  in  the  far  past,  whether 
they  were  far  more  intense  in  their  action  than  at  present,  we  may  infer 
that  at  this  time  they  operate  exceedingly  slow.  Portions  of  the  divid- 
ing wall  are  falling  all  the  time,  from  the  influence  of  frost  or  water,  and 
in  many  instances  the  amphitheaters  extending  back  over  the  .true  di- 
vide, sometimes  even  breaking  through  the  axial  ridge.  Usually  a  vast 
accumulation  of  dSbris  may  be  found  damming  up  the  gorge  at  various 
distances  from  the  immediate  head  of  the  amphitheater,  thus  giv- 
ing origin  to  a  small  lake,  the  waters  of  which  gradually  soak 
through  the  dSbris^  and,  coming  out  on  the  lower  side,  gather  into  a 
small  stream.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  at  the  present  time  there 
are  any  agents  in  existence  that  could  have  transported  this  dSbris 
down  the  gorge.  It  must  have  required  a  considerable  quantity  of  water, 
with  large  masses  of  snow  or  ice,  for  the  debris  is  often  composed  of 
large  masses  of  rock  that  could  only  have  been  moved  by  floating  ice. 
In  the  valley  of  Bearing  Fork,  the  morainal  deposits  are  remarkable 
for  their  thickness.  The  surface  is  covered  with  huge  bowlders,  some 
angular  and  others  partially  rounded.  The  terraces  are  very  conspicu- 
ous, rising,  in  some  instances,  to  1,000  feet  or  more  above  the  bed  of  the 
stream  and  strewed  over  with  huge  bowlders.  Kone  of  the  stray  ma- 
terials in  any  of  these  valleys  or  gorges  seem  to  have  been  transported 
a  very  great  distance,  and  never,  under  any  circumstances,  is  there  any 
drift  or  glacial  deposits  from  a  neighboring  drainage ;  in  other  words, 
the  loose  material  does  not  pass  from  one  indei)eDdent  valley  to  another. 
So  it  is  all  over  the  Eocky  Mountain  region  so  far  as  I  have  observed. 
All  the  drift  or  Post-pliocene  deposits  are  local. 

I  regret  that,  for  want  of  time,  this  meager  account  of  so  important 
a  range  of  mouutams  must  be  closed.  In  the  final  report,  in  quarto, 
which  will  accompany  the  atlas  of  maps,  we  hope  to  present  a  more 
careful  review  of  each  range  of  mountains,  with  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

In  this  report  I  have  attempted  to  number  the  plates  in  consecutive 
order,  but  tbe  sheets  of  sections  and  maps  could  not  be  so  numbered, 
but  will  probably  be  clearly  understood. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SEPOBT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  NORTHWESTERN  POR- 
TION OF  THE  ELK  RANGE. 

Bt  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Dbab  Sib  :  In  accordance  with  instractions  received  from  you,  I  con- 
tinued the  geologic  examination  of  the  northwest  portion  of  the  Elk 
Mountains,  and  beg  leave  to  present  the  following  report : 

When  it  was  found  that,  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mr.  Shanks, 
assistant  topographer,  the  main  party  could  not  advance  beyond  Capi- 
tol Greek,  a  small  party,  consisting  of  Mr.  George  B.  Chittenden, 
topographer,  myself,  and  one  packer,  was  detailed  to  continue  the  survey 
around  to  the  northwQist. 

It  was  arranged  that  we  should  carry  with  us  provisions  for  fifteen 
days,  and  that  a  supply-party  should  meet  us  on  the  western  side  of  the 
ntnge,  near  the  sources  of  East  River,  if  the  main  party  should  not  be 
able  to  reach  that  point  in  time. 

On  the  29th  day  of  August,  we  left  the  main  camp  and  moved  down 
the  valley  of  Roaring  Fork.  A  well-marked  Indian  trail  led  us  through 
a  low,  synclinal  depression,  which  is  separated  from  the  channel  o<^n- 
pi^  by  the  river,  by  a  long,  narrow  ridge  or  hog-back.  The  depression 
IS  occnpied  by  the  Lower  Cretaceous  shales,  and  the  sandstones  of  the 
Di^ota  group  form  the  crest  of  the  ridge. 

We  soon  crossed  a  low  divide  and  were  upoi^  the  southern  branch  of 
Sopris  Creek.  This  stream  heads  near  the  summit  of  the  Elk  range, 
midway  between  Capitol  and  Sopris  peaks,  and  on  reaching  the  deepest 
part  of  the  depression,  turns  abruptly  to  the  northwest  and  cuts  ob- 
Uqnely  down  through  the  ridge  of  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Triassic  rocks. 

Tlie  main  Sopris  Creek  is  formed  in  the  snow-filled  amphitheaters 
about  the  eastern  faces  of  Sopris  peak  and  descends  to  the  valley  with 
great  rapidity,  falling  6,000  feet  in  less  than  eight  miles.  It  cuts  its 
way  out  from  the  granite  to  the  Cretaceous  rocks  and  then  descends 
with  the  dip  of  the  beds,  flowing  for  some  time  upon  the  hard  floor  of  the 
Dfikkota  sandstones.  The  bed  of  the  creek  is  everywhere  very  shallow, 
and  I  was  unable  to  determine  whether  any  rocks  lower  than  the  Ju- 
rassic were  exposed  or  not.  Dr.  Peale,  who  climbed  Sopris  peak  from 
this  side  in  1873,  states  that  there  is  but  little  exposure  of  the  sedimen- 
tary rocks  along  the  north  and  northeast  faces  of  the  mountain,  on  ac- 
eonnt  of  the  great  quantities  of  debris  and  morainal  drift. 

• 

THE  BOAEENa  FORK  SYNCLINAL. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  description  of  Bock  Creek  and  the  western 
Blope,  I  wish  to  take  a  hasty  review  of  the  general  geology  of  the  valley 
of  Bearing  Fork,  and  give,  if  possible,  a  connected  idea  of  its  structure. 
This  valley  is  throughout,  so  far  as  examined,  in  the  trough  of  a  syn« 
clinal  fold,  and  its  entire  conformation,  the  course  and  form  of  the  main 
valley  as  well  as  of  all  its  tributaries,  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of  this 
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geologic  condition.  The  depression  is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  the 
movements  of  the  stream-bed  are  quite  eccentric,  making  altogether  a 
very  interesting  study. 

From  the  mouth  of  Maroon  Greek  to  the  mouth  of  Sopris  Creek,  a 
distance  of  some  twelve  miles,  there  is  a  pretty  well  marked  fault,  not 
following  the  line  of  greatest  depression,  but  occurring  along  the  eastern 
slope  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  axis  of  the 
fold.  We  thus  have  a  fracture  parallel  with  a  fold,  and  the  two  lines 
seem  to  contend  for  the  privilege  of  accommodating  the  stream-bed. 
Above  Maroon  Greek  (see  map  and  sections)  the  river  flows  in  the  syn- 
clinal ;  near  the  mouth  of  the  same  creek,  it  is  in  the  fAult.  Below  this 
it  cuts  through  the  beds  again  and  follows  the  synclinal  for  a  number  of 
miles.  Still  lower  it  turns  again  to  the  right^  into  the  fault,  and  follows 
it  all  along  the  eastern  base  of  the  isolated  ndge  mentioned  at  the  out- 
set Leaving  this  again  below  the  mouth  of  Sopris  Greek,  it  continues 
in  the  fold,  while  the  fault  probably  dies  away.  The  dislocation,  if  any, 
of  the  beds,  as  exposed  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stream,  is  so  slight  that 
it  seems  quite  impossible  to  determine  this  point.  The  downthrow  is 
generally  on  the  west,  and  does  not  amount  in  any  case  to  more  than 
3,000  feet.  In  two  localities  along  the  fault,  there  have  been  outflows 
of  lava.  These  were  observed  by  Dr.  Peale,  itf  1873,  and  are  located, 
the  lower  one,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sopris  Greek,  where  it  caps  a  large 
rounded  butte,  (see  general  map.)  The  other  is  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  some  flve  miles  farther  up.  The  lava  appears  to  be  basaltic,  and 
has  quantities  of  cinder  and  ashes  associated  with  it  It  caps  an  im- 
I>ortant  butte  near  the  river-bank,  forms  an  escarpment  some  100  feet  in 
height,  and  covers  an  area  of  scarcely  more  than  half  a  square  mile. 
Section  G  of  the  large  sheet  cuts  this  butte,  and  shows  at  the  same 
time  a  most  remarkable  displacement,  the  edges  of  the  strata  on  both 
sides  of  the  fault  being  turned  abruptly  up,  and  therefore  dipping 
from  the  plane  of  the  fault,  both,  toward  the  upthrow  and  the  down- 
throw. The  beds  on  the  west  side  are  depressed  so  that  the  Lower 
Gretaceous  rocks  seem  to  face  the  Upper  Garboniferous  of  the  east  side. 
The  upturned  edges  were  apparently  leveled  off  before  the  flow  of 
lava  took  place.  At  the  mouth  of  Maroon  Greek  the  depression  of 
the  west  side  has  been  much  greater,  and  the  edges  of  the  beds  have 
been  dragged  upward  and,  apparently  by  a  lateral  movement,  forced 
past  the  vertical.  Thus  is  formed  the  little  butte  of  Gretaceous  and 
Jurassic  rocks  between  Maroon  Greek  and  Bearing  Fork,  at  the  junc- 
tion described  by  Dr.  Peale,  (Beport  for  1873,  page  263.)  Shortly  above 
this  the  fault  becomes  a  fold  and  so  continues  up  the  valley  of  Castle 
Greek. 

The  sections  of  the  accompanying  plate.  Fig.  1,  cut  ten  of  the  most  in- 
teresting points  along  the  line  of  disturbance,  and  is  intended  to  give  a 
connected  idea  of  the  folding  and  dislocations.  The  sections  are  so  placed 
as  to  give  the  impression  that  perspective  is  taken  into  account  and  that 
the  point  of  view  is  somewhere  on  the  lower  course  of  Roaring  Pork.  It 
will  be  observed^  by  reference  to  these,  that  the  southern  extension  of 
the  synclinal  follows  the  valley  of  Gastle  Greek,  and  that  the  upper 
course  of  Eoaring  Fork  prox)er  is  in  the  granite  to  the  east.  A  still 
more  extended  examination  to  the  southward  and  beyond  the  sources  of 
Gastle  Greek,  seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  portions  of  Silu- 
rian (t)  quartzite  noticed  on  the  east  face  of  station  3  and  along  Uie 
summit  of  the  Italian  group  beyond,  indicate  a  continuation  of  the  same 
fold  or  at  least  of  the  same  movements  that  produced  the  fold.  That 
this  is  the  case,  and,  therefore,  that  the  entire  geologic  phenomena  of 


FIG.  1. 
Ten  Sections  across  the  Synclinal  ll:(lki/  of  the  Roaring  Tork, 

jxirtiallf/  in  perspective. 
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tbis  region  are  connected,  and,  generally  speakiDg,  not  the  resnlt  of 
complicated  canses,  may  be  pretty  conclusively  shown. 

It  mast  be  noticed,  in  the  first  place,  that  od  the  east  side  the  sedi- 
mentary strata  lie  up  against  the  granite  of  the  Sawat^ch  range,  and  that 
on  the  west  they  have  been  carried  high  np  on  the  arch  of  the  Elk 
Mountains,  leaving  the  synclinal  depression  between  the  ranges.  In  the 
second  place,  that  the  axes  of  the  two  rauges  are  not  parallel ;  that  they 
approach  each  other  toward  the  south  and  separate  toward  the  north, 
giving  an  iucluded  angle  of  some  30^.  In  the  vicinity  of  Italian  peak 
the  granites  of  the  two  ranges  are  in  contact,  or  nearly  so,  as  seen  at  a 
in  section  2.  On  station  3,  a  few  miles  farther  north,  a  fragment  of  the 
Paleozoic  rock  is  caught  up  and  held,  as  in  a  vice,  between  the  masses 
of  ernptive  and  metamorphic  granite,  &,  section  3.  North  of  this,  down 
tbe  valley  of  Castle  Creek,  the  sedimentary  area  widens  rapidly.  The 
edges  facing  the  Casile  group  are  bent  up  at  a  sharp  angle,  but  as  the 
fold  widens  it  also  flattens,  so  that  30  miles  north  of  Italian  Mount- 
ain, near  the  line  of  section  10,  the  belt  of  strata  is  25  miles  wide  and 
has  nowhere  a  dip  greater  than  10^  or  12^. 

In  the  plate  I  have  indicated  the  two  granites  by  different  symbols, 
the  metamorphic  by  short  broken  lines  and  the  Elk  Mountain  granite 
by  dots.  The  points  of  contact,  as  shown  at  a,  &,  o,  &c.,  are,  of  coarse, 
only  given  to  indicate  a  probable  contact  line.  That  such  a  separation 
nally  exists,  however,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  when  observed  in 
dose  contact,  near  Italian  Mountain,  they  are  totally  distinct  in  appear- 
ance and  in  reality.  In  all  its  general  features,  the  geology  of  the  val- 
I^  of  Boaring  Fork  and  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Elk  Mountains, 
seems  simple  enough,  and  I  shall  hasten  on  to  the  north  and  west. 

GEOLOGY  OP  SOPRIS  PBAK  AND  VICINITY. 

Having  ascended  Sopris  Creek  for  some  five  or  six  miles,  we  tamed 
abroptly  to  the  right  and  crossed  the  low  divide  that  connects  Sopris 
geak  with  an  outlying  triangular  spur,  and  descended  by  a  deep  gulch 
into  the  valley  of  Eock  Creek.  We  reached  this  creek  at  the  point 
where  the  upturned  edges  of  Cretaceous  No.  1  (Dakota  group)  cross, 
vid  found  that  our  descent  had  been  almost  with  the  strike  of  the  beds, 
S.40O  W.  This  is  on  the  west  slope  of  the  Eoaring  Fork  synclinal,  and 
tbe  dip  is  therefore  to  the  east.  The  creek  passes  out  into  the  Cretaceous 
•haJes  and  reaches  the  river  some  eight  or  nine  miles  below.  The 
crossing  of  No.  1  here  marks  the  foot  of  the  caHon  of  Rock  Creek. 

Beneath  No.  1,  on  the  south  side,  a  very  beautiful  section  of  the 
i^orassic  is  exx>osed.  Near  the  summit  of  the  bluff,  about  200  feet  of  the 
I^wer  Cretaceous  measures  are  exposed,  consisting  principally  of  com- 
M  yellowish  sandstones.  Some  thin  beds  of  shale  are  interstratified 
vith  the  sandstones,  and  near  the  base  there  is  an  irregular  stratum  of 
B^oderately  coarse  conglomerate.  The  Jurassic  section,  beginning  at 
^  top,  is  as  follows : 

^  feet  shales,  containing  seams  of  greenish  and  purplish  quartzite.    The 

shales  weather  like  fire-clay. 

6  feet  thinly  laminated,  fine-grained,  flinty  quartzite. 
10  feet  yellowish  quartzite. 
W  feet  shales  and  calcareous  sandstones. 
M  feet  sandstones  and  sand  shales. 
M  feet  yellowish  sandstone  with  layers  of  gypsum. 
Bed  shales  and  red  sandstones  of  indefinite  thickness. 

From  the  trail,  near  the  creek-bed,  a  very  fine  view  of  this  cliff  is 
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obtained.  Weathered  into  tbe  nsoal  forms  produced  by  alternate  hard 
and  soft  beds,  it  begins  at  the  top,  by  an  escarpment  of  the  yellow 
sandstones  of  Xo.  1,  passing  down  into  purplish  and  greenish  grays, 
broken  by  darker  lines  of  oatcrop,  each  of  which  gives  a  tinge  of  its 
own  color  to  the  already  highly-tinted  slide,  and  still  farther  down  the 
wide  band  of  rich  yellow  transforms  all  to  its  own  hue,  and  the  whole 
sweeps  down  like  a  gorgeous  curtain  over  the  bright  red  clifib  of 
the  Triassic  (?).  The  closest  search  developed  no  trace  of  fossils,  and 
it  is  of  course  impossible  to  define  the  limits  of  the  several  periods. 
The  lithologic  gradation  here,  from  the  Jurassic  down  through  the 
*^  Bed  Beds  "  into  the  well-established  Carboniferous  is  most  perfect,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  fossil-remains  leaves  us  without  a  due. 

In  passing  up  Rock  Greek  we  descend  through  the  strata  and  on  either 
hand  find  the  canon- walls  composed  of  the  red  and  maroon  Carbonif- 
erous series.  On  tbe  left  they  support  the  Sopris  mass,  wnich  stands 
some  miles  back,  and  on  the  right  rise  into  a  cluster  of  rugged  hillSi 
above  and  beyond  which  are  the  lines  of  Cretaceous  outcrop,  apparently 
dipping  to  the  westward.  In  the  bottom  of  the  cation  the  maroon  beds 
seem,  very  oddly,  to  dip  toward  the  Sopris  uplift  as  if  not  affectCMl  by  it, 
but  by  some  movement  farther  to  the  west,  but  they  are  doubtless  folded 
abruptly  up  against  tbe  northwest  face  of  that  mountain.  Close  under 
tbe  west  walls  of  8opris  tbe  creek  forks.  At  this  point  the  granite 
appears,  and  may  be  seen,  from  far  below,  rising  in  rugged  walls  and 
abrupt  spurs.  The  two  branches  seem  to  emerge  from  the  base  of 
these  as  immense  springs,  but  by  a  closer  approach  we  could  detect  the 
caiions  through  which  they  flow.  They  are  cut  like  great  gashes  through 
tbe  granite,  having  between  them  a  high  promontory. 

On  the  30th  of  August  we  ascended  this  promontory,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  very  excellent  point  of  observation  (station  22).  The  i>eak  lies  to 
the  east,  rising  very  abruptly  from  the  creek  and  presenting  an  aston- 
ishing mountain-slope.  Tbe  creekbed  is  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  peak  springs  to  the  height  of  12,800  feet  in  one  precipitous,  un- 
broken slope,  a  rise  of  6,800  feet  iu  one  and  a  half  miles.  With  the 
exception  of  tbis  western  tongue,  tbe  granite  mass  seems  to  be  a  per- 
fect cone  that  has  had  its  apex  pnsbe<l  through  the  sedimentary  strata, 
lifting  them  up  abruptly  all  around,  but  in  no  case  affecting  them  out- 
side of  a  radius  of  three  or  four  miles.  Indeed,  if  the  erosion  had  been 
more  equal  on  all  sides  tbe  exposed  granite  area  must  have  been  nearly 
circular,  but  tbe  great  erosion  of  Rock  Creek  cutting  so  deeply  into  the 
mountain-side,  has  developed  an  area  something  like  that  shown  in 
Fig.  2. 

'  This  elevated  area  forms  the  extreme  northwest  end  of  the  Elk  range, 
and  is  connected  with  tbe  Capitol  and  Snoto  Mass  groups,  which  lie 
about  teu  miles  southeast,  by  a  high,  red  ridge,  the  crest  of  an  arch  in 
tbe  Carboniferous  rocks,  wbich  here  connect  completely  across  the 
range.  The  more  recent  strata  have  been  broken  down  and  carried 
away,  so  that  their  outcropping  edges  are  ranged  low  down  along  the 
flanks  of  tbe  mountains,  on  tbe  east  side  trending  toward  the  north- 
west, making  almost  a  tangent  with  tbe  Sopris  granites,  crossing  Rock 
Creek  at  tbe  point  where  we  entered  tbe  valley,  and  swinging  around 
to  tbe  north  indefinitely,  but,  very  probably  connecting,  in  tbe  low 
country,  with  the  corresponding  series  of  the  west  side. 

Tbe  east  branch  of  Rock  Creek,  which  I  have  called  Avalanche 
Creek,  heads  in  the  northern  and  western  faces  of  tbe  Snow  Mass 
group,  and  has  cut  its  way  in  a  most  remarkable  manner  down  through 
the  side  of  the  red  arch,  almost  parallel  with  its  crest,  striking  Sopris 


Fig.  3. 
SectiOR  across  the  Sopris  uplift. 
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between  onr  station  and  the  main  summit,  and  joining  the  main  stream 
below.  In  the  npper  course,  therefore,  it  is  in  granite,  in  the  middle 
part,  in  Paleozoic  rocks,  afterward  in  granite,  and  finally  again  in  the 
stratified  rocks,  cutting  its  way,  after  joining  the  main  stream,  from  the 
Silurian  out  into  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  Eock  Creek  proper,  the 
sources  of  which  were  explored  last  year,  can  be  traced  far  to  the  south- 
wardy  as  it  comes  down  through  a  deep  valley.  This  valley  widens  as 
it  approaches  our  station,  but  on  reaching  the  belt  of  granite,  suddenly 
closes  into  a  deep  and  precipitous  canon.  This  is  immediately  under 
us,  to  the  west,  and  a  stone  dislodged  plunges  down  over  the  crags 
to  the  creek-bed,  1,500  feet  below.  This  canon  is  hardly  more  than 
half  a  mile  in  length  (the  width  of  the  granite  arm)  and  opens  below 
into  the  great  triangular  valley  about  the  creek  junction. 

The  sketch  on  the  opposite  page.  Figure  4,  will  aid  in  making  clear  the 
geology  north  of  our  station,  and  about  Sopris.    As  seen  in  the  drawing, 
there  is  considerable  irregularity  in  the  disposition  of  strata.  The  isolated 
fragment  of  Paleozoic  beds  between  ^Sopris  and  Bock  Creek  evinces  a 
considerable  amount  of  lateral  crushing  as  indicated  by  a  series  of 
abrupt  and  angular  concentric  folds  or  wrinkles.    Along  the  line  of  the 
creek-bed  there  has  probably  been  a  slight  dislocation  or  fault  as  indi- 
cated by  the  want  of  harmony  between  the  strata  at  d'  on  the  east  side, 
and  those  at  t'"  on  the  western.    There  are  also  traces  of  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  metamorphism,  shown  by  the  change  of  color  near  the 
granite  contact,  as  well  as  by  the  thinning-out  of  the  entire  series,  such 
as  would  occur  in  a  number  of  sheets  of  iron  heated  and  partially  welded 
together  at  the  edges  under  the  irregular  blows  of  a  hammer.    It  has 
b^Q  suggested  that  the  existence  of  a  shore-line  about  the  granitic  area 
bis,  daring  Paleozoic  times,  produced  this  thinning-out,  and  especially 
Biace,  on  the  eastern  face  of  the  mountain,  the  more  modem  deposits 
^mtojut  np-against  or  almost  against  the  granite,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  every  locality  where  this  peculiar  granite  appears,  there 
we  unmistakable  evidences  of  abrupt  and  violent  movements,  inde- 
pendent of  its  relations  to  the  sedimentary  strata.    It  acts  in  all  cases 
w  a  foreign  element,  plastic  and  aggressive,  intruding  itself  upon  a 
wgion  heretofore  undisturbed,  and  producing  disturbances  of  the  most 
ourked  and  unusual  kind.    In  this  case,  however^  there  is  less  evidence 
of  violence  than  in  any  of  the  cases  farther  south,  but  in  lithologic  char- 
acter and  methods  of  upheaval  it  is  the  same. 

GEOLOGY  OF  THE  DISTEICT  DRAINED  BY  BOCK  CREEK. 

We  had  resolved  to  follow  the  course  of  the  western  or  main  branch 
^'f  Bock  Creek.  In  the  canon  there  was  an  old  trail  leading  over  the 
"jckg,  and  we  passed  through,  without  diflflculty,  into  the  open  valley 
wove.  Here  were  some  beautiful  meadows  in  which  we  discovered  a 
poop  of  hot  springs.  In  a  number  of  places,  steam  could  be  seen  rising 
ftwn  the  grass  and  reeds,  and  on  approaching  we  encountered  a  number 
?f  Blimy  pools,  from  which  considerable  streams  of  hot  water  were  flow- 
J%*  In  all  there  were  more  than  a  dozen  active  springs,  in  most  cases 
jBpregnated  with  sulphur,  and  ranging,  in  temperature,  from  3(P  to 

On  the  29th  a  rain-storm  had  set  in,  and  everything  was  now  wet, 

ttoroQghly  saturated.    Muddy  torrents  poured  down  the  upper  slopes 

*»d  dashed  over  the  cliffs  into  the  valley.    Avalanches  of  wet  earth, 

arryiog  many  rocks  and  trees,  formed  near  the  summits  and  came  roar- 

%  dowU|  discharging  their  great  masses  of  i6hr%H  into  the  river,  and 
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tearing  out  Bach  gorges  in  the  allavial  bottoms  as  to  make  travel  almoE 
impossible.  The  continuation  of  this  sliding  process  from  year  to  yea 
keeps  large  portions  of  the  mountain-sides  swept  clear  of  all  movabi 
material,  leaving  only  the  bare  rock.  All  along  these  deep  valleys  sac 
avalanche-pathways  may  be  noticed. 

The  vegetable  growth  is  quite  profuse  in  this  region.  Dense  grove 
of  aspens  occupy  the  more  fertile  spots,  pines  and  cedars  cling  to  th 
rocky  slopes,  while  scrub-oaks  and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  bnshe 
abound.    There  is  but  little  room  for  agriculture  or  grazing. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  canon  the  granite  disappears  and  the  yelloi 
quartzites  descend  into  the  valley  and  also  disappear,  dipping  3(P  g 
The  Carboniferous  maroon  beds  follow,  but  soon  assume  a  horizonts 
position,  so  that  there  is  nothing  else  exposed  in  the  walls,  for  a  distanc 
of  five  or  six  miles.  Then,  by  an  abrupt  monoclinal  fbld,  the  who! 
series  pitches  into  the  valley,  leaving  nothing  exposed  but  the  massiv 
sandstones  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  These  beds  in  turn  assume  a  hori 
zontal  position,  forming  shelved  slopes  to  the  height  of  1,200  to  1,50 
feet  on  either  side  of  the  creek.  The  creek  cuts  obliquely  through  thi 
fold,  and  the  section  exposed  consists  of  the  Upper  Carboniferocu 
Jurassic,  and  Lower  Cretaceous  strata.  On  the  left  hand  the  hard  layer 
of  the  Dakota  group,  standing  almost  on  edge,  form  a  high  ridge  tha 
extends  to  the  southward  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Snow  Mass  grouf 
On  the  opposite  side,  the  trend  of  the  same  beds  is  to  the  northwesi 
passing  up  the  face  of  a  high  mountainous  ridge  which  culminates  ii 
Oannett's  station  26,  ten  miles  west  of  Sopris.  Section  G  of  the  largi 
sheets  cuts  this  fold  near  the  creek-crossing,  and  also  gives  a  transversa 
section  of  the  great  red  arch  which  lies  between  Sopris  and  Capitol  peakfi 

The  facilities  for  measuring  the  strata  in  this  locality  are  very  pooi 
The  yellow  quartzites,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Silurian  age,  do  no 
measure  more  than  500  feet^  while  the  Carboniferous  series  will  hardly 
fall  short  of  4,500.  The  Triassic  (?),  Jurassic,  and  Cretaceous  b^ds  wii 
add  about  5,500  more,  so  that  the  exposed  strata  will  include  a  thicknesi 
of  some  10,000  feet. 

Ever  since  entering  the  valley  a  handsome  group  of  mountains  ha( 
been  in  sight,  apparently  standing  in  the  valley-course,  and  quite  cut 
ting  off  the  view.  From  the  crossing  of  the  monoclinal  fold,  the  first  o 
these  mountains  appeared  three  or  four  miles  farther  np,  standing  oi 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  creek.  W< 
determined  to  climb  this  in  order  to  get  good  views  of  the  Elk  Mount 
ains,  which  lie  mostiy  to  the  east,  and  of  the  unknown  area  to  the  west 

In  the  first  place,  we  ascended  the  steep  Cretaceous  slope  to  the  right 
at  its  lowest  point,  and  found  ourselves  on  a  level  with  the  andulatin{ 
country  to  the  west.  Oannett's  station  26,  was  on  our  right,  some  tei 
miles  to  the  north,  and  the  mountain  which  we  desired  to  climb  on  the 
left,  three  miles  away,  and  rising  nearly  three  thousand  feet  above  its 
fallowing  the  summit,  or  back  of  the  ridge  which  leads  up  toward  it,  1 
observed  that  the  Cretaceous  strata  were  rising  with  the  slope,  and  a1 
the  base  ot  the  steeper  face  were  turned  sharply  up  against  it  at  an 
angle  of  45^.  In  crossing  these  upturned  edges,  I  observed  that  thej 
comprised  no  great  thickness ;  that  the  bulk  of  the  sedimentary  bedc 
seemed  not  to  change  from  their  horizontal  position,  and  that  this  np 
turned  portion  had  been  separated  from  the  rest  and  forced  upward  by 
a  wedge-like  mass  of  intrusive  rock  which  belonged  to  the  central  masfl 
of  the  group.  (See  Figure,5.)  These  strata  seem  to  belong  to  the  Cre- 
taceous Coal  Measures,  as  there  were  outcrops  of  coal  and  carbonaceona 
shale.    The  horizon  would  hardly  be  less  than  3,000  feet  above  No.  1. 
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The  Tock  of  the  peak  proved  to  be  an  exceediDglj  fine  and  handsome 
rbyolite,  grayish  in  color,  and  containing  many  large  crystals  of  white 
bldspar. 

Station  23  was  made  near  the  highest  point.  This  proved,  as  I  had 
ixpected,  to  be  the  extreme  northern  summit  of  the  large  group  of 
QOimtains  that  lies  to  the  west  of  the  Elk  Mountains  proper,  and  may 
or  convenience  be  called  the  West  Elk  group.  It  is  hardly  inferior  to 
he  main  range  in  area,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  the  valfeys  of  Bock 
heek  and  B^t  Biver.  Clusters  of  handsome,  moderately  high  summits 
oold  be  seen  far  to  the  southward,  and  as  far  toward  the  east  as  Treas- 
ly  or  Lookout  Mountains.  The  general  outlines  and  the  manner  of 
reaUiering  indicate  that  they  are  all  of  trachyte  or  rhyolite. 

To  the  westward  the  country  is  low,  and  slopes  off  toward  the  Gun- 
oaon  Biver  on  the  left,  and  the  Grand  on  the  right.  There  are  no 
triking  geographical  features,  and  the  whole  visible  area  is  doubtless 
£  Oretaoeoos  age,  the  exposed  rock  being  mostly  of  the  Upper  Creta- 
eoos  gionp,  which  comprises  perhaps  2,500  feet  in  thickness  of  saud- 
iUmea,  conglomerates  and  shales,  with  an  undetermined  number  of  coal- 
eaoiB. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  main  body  of  the  stratified  rocks  about  this 
(tation  are  not  disturbed,  so  that  the  exposures  all  along  the  eastern 
biae,  beneath  the  body  of  trachyte,  are  horizontal,  and  so  continue  far 
op  Bock  Greek.  This  creek  heads  in  a  picturesque  group  of  monn- 
UiQS  fEur  away  to  the  east,  cuts  its  way  down  through  a  number  of  deep 
ctfon8y.and  striking  the  base  of  this  mountain  turns  abruptly  to  the 
iwrih.  From  this  point  we  get  our  first  view  of  the  western  faces  of 
the  Elk  Mountains,  and  are  impressed  more  deeply  than  ever  with 
Ur  beanly  and  grandeur.  The  lower  slopes  are  underlaid  by  Oreta- 
teeooB  strata  and  densely  covered  by  a  growth  of  gray  and  purple 
Qdetbmsh.  Above  this,  groves  of  aspens  and  clusters  of  dark  blue 
poes  relieve  the  glowing  reds  and  purples  of  the  Carboniferous  rocks. 
StiQ  higher,  and  in  delightful  contrast  to  these  ardent  colors,  are  the 
SQiiiiits  of  gray  granite,  whose  polished  and  ornate  faces  constantly 
vtaind  ns  of  the  form  in  some  gothic  cathedral.  The  culminating  sum- 
Ms  belong  to  the  Snow  Mass  group,  and  are  so  thoroughly  hemmed  in 
If  aenated  crests,  and  deep  zigzagging  ridges,  that  they  seem  to  chal- 
^f^  approach.  In  a  few  days  we  hope  to  penetrate  the  obscure 
^Ibjs  that  head  in  this  group,  and  from  some  of  its  higher  peaks  make 
^Bore  detailed  study  of  its  forms  and  structure. 

We  fonnd  the  ascent  of  Bock  Greek  beset  with  difficulties,  and  only  sue- 
<Medin  advancing  at  all  by  climbing  the  eastern  wall  of  the  canon  and 
Attaining  on  a  fiat,  shelf  like  area,  formed  by  the  horizontal  Gretaceous 
ftnta.  In  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  of  September  1st,  we  descended 
ttto  the  bed  of  a  small  tributary  of  Bock  Greek,  not  far  below  the  base 
of  Treasury  Mountain.  In  paBsing  down  the  face  of  the  upper  ledge  1 
<iiierved  that  the  rock  was  of  rhyolite,  and  not  sandstone,  as  I  had 
>ippo8ed.  This  proved  to  be  only  a  capping,  and  is  doubtless  a  rem- 
^t,  separated  from  the  mass  west  of  the  creek  by  erosion,  since  both 
vdls  of  the  valley,  up  to  corresponding  horizons,  are  of  Gretaceous 

The  creek  into  which  we  had  descended  seemed  to  issue  from  the  very 
Qftterof  the  Snow  Mass  group,  and  finding  a  pretty  distinct  game-trail 
*(  tamed  to  the  left  and  followed  it  up  the  valley.  On  our  left  hand  a 
ftiep  bluff  rose  to  the  height  of  some  1,500  feet.  The  strata  exposed  in 
^f3ce  were  probably  of  the  Upper  Gretaceous  group,  and  consisted  of 
MQdstones  and  shales,  the  former  predominating  above  and  the  latter 
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below,  80  that  there  was  a  gradation  from  solid  sandstones  at  the  top 
to  homogeneous  shales  at  the  base.  The  section  includes  the  groap  of 
strata  sometimes  called  the  <^  transition  groups  by  Dr.  Hayden.  The 
horizon  is  probably  that  of  the  upper  part  of  No.  5,  Cretaceous.  The  dip 
of  the  beds  in  this  place  is  toward  the  northwest  1(P  to  15<^.  They  seem 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  elevation  of  the  main  range  on  the  east,  or 
of  Treasury  Mountain  on  the  south.  Farther  up  the  stream,  which  we 
shall  call  Aspen  Creek,  the  dip  increases  to  45^,  and  the  uptnrned  edges 
are  lodged  against  the  granite,  which,  by  means  of  a  rather  aomplicated 
fdult,  has  been  thrust  up  past  the  broken  edges  of  the  entire  series  of 
earlier  sedimentary  rocks,  bending  the  edges  of  the  older  strata  back 
and  driving  them  into  the  softer  strata  above.  In  the  bottom  of  the 
creek  a  small  portion  of  the  yello%quartzites  are  exposed,  situated  as 
shown  in  Section  D  of  the  large  sheet  This  fault  would  seem  to  be  on 
the  northern  continuation  of  the  line  of  upheaval  to  which  belongs  the 
inverted  series  observed  last  year  about  the  southern  sources  of  Bock 
Creek.  Our  investigations  at  that  time  were  extended  to  within  six 
miles  of  this  point. 

Late  in  the  evening  we  encamped  near  timber-line,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  climbed  the  high  granite  ridge  to  our  left.  We  soon  fonnd 
ourselves  in  the  very  midst  of  the  mountains.  Snow  Mass  and  Capitol 
and  Mount  Daly  rose  up  magnificently  in  the  east,  Sopris  stood  sdone 
at  the  north,  and  many  groups  of  lofty  mountains  appeared  in  the 
southwest.  All  around  us  were  only  bare  rock  and  snow.  The  whole 
area  is  above  timber-line,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  monntains  is  won- 
derfully striking  and  picturesque.  The  long  crooked  lines  of  crests  are 
connected  by  subordinate  crests,  and  these  all  send  out  sharp,  narrow 
branching  ridges  which  separate  the  amphitheater-like  hesuls  of  the 
numerous  radiating  streams.  As  a  rule,  these  high  valleys  are  wide 
and  the  ridges  narrow,  so  that  the  country  presents  the  appearance,  in 
a  rude  way,  of  a  giant  honeycomb.  Sopris  is  connected  with  Capitol 
by  the  flat  ridge  of  Carboniferous  red  beds,  Capitol  with  Snow  Mass  by 
a  deeply-indented  saddle,  while  south  from  Snow  Mass,  the  axis  crest 
continues  to  Maroon  Mountain,  thence  to  the  White  Rock  and  Castle 
peaks.  From  the  saddle,  midway  between  Capitol  and  Snow  Mass,  a 
pinnacled  ridge  extends  to  the  westward  between  the  head-waters  of 
East  Fork  or  Avalanche  Creek  and  Rock  Creek  proper.  Branches  are 
thrown  out  from  this  between  all  the  small  streams,  while  the  chief 
crest  of  the  spur  continues  out  to  station  22.  Stations  24  and  25  were 
made  about  midway  on  this  ridge.  Station  24  is  the  most  northerly 
summit  of  the  Snow  Mass  granite,  and  is  eight  miles  from  station  22. 
The  sedimentary  outcrops,  which  pass  just  north  of  Capitol  and  Daly 
peaks,  sweep  around  to  the  north  of  this  station  and  turn  to  the  south- 
ward, crossing  Aspen  Creek,  as  described  on  the  preceding  page.  Here 
the  entire  series  is  exposed,  there  only  the  Upper  Cretaceous  and  bits 
of  the  Paleozoic  rocks  in  the  bed  of  the  creek.  The  lines  of  outcrop  can 
be  traced  between  the  two  points.  The  older  rocks  gradually  disappear 
as  the  granite  begins  to  fault  up  past  the  broken  edges.  (See  colored 
map).  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  farthest  northern  extension  of  the 
great  fault-fold  previously  mentioned.  This  fold  being  a  most  compli- 
cated and  interesting  piece  of  dynamics,  calls  for  a  separate  analysis, 
which  I  give  farther  on. 

On  the  3d  we  descended  Aspen  Creek  to  the  main  creek  and  continued 
the  examination  of  the  Cretaceous  section.  The  black  shales,  the  upper 
part  of  which  are  exposed  in  the  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  Aspen  Creek, 
occupy  the  valley  from  the  base  of  the  bluff  to  the  base  of  Tresksurj 
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Monntain.    The  dip  is  at  first  slight,  but  before  we  reach  the  Lower  Cre- 
taceous, it  rises  to  d(P.    The  strike  is  at  right  angles  to  the  stream - 
oourse,  but  turns  to  the  south  on  botli  sides  of  the  mountain.    It  appears, 
from  such  examinations  as  I  was  able  to'  make,  that  Treasury  Mountain 
i»  a  short  anticlinal,  or  oval  shaped  quaquaversal,  that  seems  to  have 
been  produced  by  some  agent  associated  with  great  heat,  since  the  high 
degree  of  metamorphism  of  the  entire  series  up  to  the  Middle  Cretaceous 
is  quite  remarkable.    I  doubt  if  the  sedimentary  measures  are  entirely 
penetrated  in  any  part  of  the  mountain.    The  Jurassic  and  Lower  Creta- 
ceous rocks  reach  high  up  the  sides  of  the  arch,  while  the  lines  of  shale- 
outcrop  are  ranged  around  and  support  the  base.    The  dip  is  toward 
Sock  Creek  on  the  east  and  north,  and  toward  two  of  its  tributaries  on 
the  south  and  west.    The  only  place  where  the  Paleozoic  rocks  have 
been  penetrated  and  exposed  is  on  the  east  side,  where  the  two  branches 
of  Bock  Creek,  leaving  the  Cretaceous  synclinal,  cut  directly  into  the 
side  of  the  anticlinal,  passingthrough  the  Cretaceous,  Jurassic,  and  Upper 
Carboniferous  rocks,  into  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  (see  Figure  7;)  here,  in 
a  deep,  narrow  cafion,  they  unite,  and  turning  to  the  right  the  resultant 
stream  follows  for  some  distance  along  the  strike  until  it  reaches  the  north 
end  of  the  oval,  where  it  cuts  its  way  out  again  into  the  broad  depression 
eroded  from  the  Cretaceous  shales.    In  passing  out  over  the  highly  met- 
amorphosed beds  of  the  Dakota  group,  a  splendid  cascade  is  formed 
with  a  fall  of  500  or  600  feet.    Tbe  sandstones  of  this  group  are  so 
greatly  changed  here  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  recognize  them  out- 
side of  their  relations  to  the  overlying  strata.    They  are  reduced  to  a 
^ery  bard  flinty  quartzite,  greenish  in  color  and  nearly  uniform  through- 
out.  The  shales  above  are  much  hardened,  and  tbe  Jurassic  and  other 
substrata  are  so  consolidated  as  to  be  but  a  series  of  flinty  quartzites. 
For  tbe  sake  of  comparison  I  present  in  this  conuection.  Fig.  9,  two  sec- 
tions of  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  one  made  in  this  locality  and  the  other  on 
tbe  border  of  the  plains.    The  Dakota  group  is  everwhere  tbe  same. 
I^be  series  of  shales  are  aldiost  identical,  and  the  transitions  from  shales 
to  the  sandstones  above  are  as  like  as  possible.    Palm-leaves  and  fucoids 
8ie  fonud  in  the  lower  part  of  these  sandstones  and  in  corresponding 
borizoDs. 

In  the  east  the  lignitic  coal  is  found  near  the  base  of  the  sandstones, 
'lule  the  anthracite  coal  of  tbe  West  occurs  2,000feet  higher.  An  an- 
^iysisof  this  coal,  made  by  Professor  Mallett,  demonstrates  the*  fact  that 
ftisoffine  quality.  (See  chapter  IX,  Dr.  Peale's  Report.)  The  seam  is 
*out  four  feet  thick,  but  the  locality  is  one  most  difficult  of  access  as 
yell  as  remote  from  any  probable  market.  It  certainly  cannot  be  utilized 
wf  many  years  yet  unless  the  immediate  region  should  prove  rich  in 
■^nes,  in  which  case  it  would  be  invaluable  for  smelting  purposes. 
Between  Treasury  Mountain  and  the  Snow  Mass  group  there  is  a  long, 
'Jjfrow  Cretaceous  valley,  produced  by  an  abrupt  synclinal  fold,  in  which 
tje  strat-a  are  doubled  back  upon  each  other.  The  forces  have  so  pre- 
Joinated  on  the  east  side  that  the  beds  on  that  side  are  pushed  beyond 
|*e  vertical  and*  lie  atop  of  the  gently  inclined  strata  of  the  west  side. 
•4e  Upper  Cretaceous  sandstones  do  not  occur  in  this  depression  south 
^ Aspen  Creek:  we  have,  therefore,  a  double  thickness  of  tbe  black 
^les  in  the  middle  of  the  valley,  giving  in  all  a  thickness  of  nearly 
i^  feet.  The  shales  are  followed  or  supported  on  either  side  by  the 
*ier  strata,  in  the  usual  order.  The  depression  produced  by  this  fold 
*sy  be  followed  tbe  whole  length  of  the  Elk  range,  and  separates  it  from 
*e  West  Elk  group,  producing  northern  and  southern  systems  of  drain- 
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On  September  5th  we  reached  the  northern  limit  of  onr  laat  year's 
work,  and  little  remained  to  be  done  bnt  to  examine  a  few  complicated 
spots  along  the  main  fold  of  the  Elk  range.  Most  of  the  difficult  prob- 
lems occar  along  this  fold,  between  station  24  on  the  north  and  Cascade 
Greek  on  the  south,  and  as  the  axis  of  the  fold  is  west  of  the  crest  of  the 
range,  the  complicated  parts  are  cut  by  the  deep  transverse  valleys  of 
the  western  slope  and  many  good  sections  are  exposed.  Six  of  these, 
D,  E,  F,  6,  H,  and  I,  are  given  in  the  main  sheet  of  sections  accompany- 
ing the  map. 

It  will  be  observed  by  reference  to  the  map  that  the  granite,  which 
is  represented  by  heavy  horizontal  lines  and  marked  A  A,  occurs  in 
two  great  masses,  and  that  in  these  masses  are  the  culminating  sum- 
mits of  the  range.  The  northern,  which  is  cut  by  sections  D  and  E,  is 
the  Snow  Mass  group,  and  the  southern,  cut  by  sections  O,  H,  and  I,  is 
the  White  Kock  group.  At  first  glance  it  might  seem  that  these  were 
separate  centers  of  elevation  or  upheaval,  or  at  least  that  they  were  not 
intimately  related,  but  closer  examination  develops  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  line  of  disturbance  of  a  very  marked  and  extraordinary  character 
connecting  them.  Section  F  cuts  this  fold  at  e  e,  and  gives  one  of  its 
peculiar  phases.  But  I  found  that  a  very  large  number  of  sections, 
eveo,  could  not  be  made  to  give  a  connected  idea  of  so  complex  a  fold. 
I  have,  therefore,  prepared  the  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  11),  in 
which  the  entire  fold  is  given  in  relief  and  so  placed  upon  an  outline 
map  that  the  location  of  the  various  parts  may  be  easily  recognized. 
I  have  carefully  kept  in  view  the  idea  of  showing  simply  the  peculiar 
foldings  of  the  broken  edges  of  the  strata.  The  granite  areas  have  been 
shaded  down  and  the  effects  of  erosion  partially  ignored  in  order  to 
develop  the  one  idea,  and  a  single  convenient  horizon,  the  base  of  the 
Cretaceous,  is  taken,  entirely  disincunibered,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
simplicity. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  representation  is  highly  artificial ; 
that  in  reality  the  fold  is  very  obscure,  and  ha^  but  little  apparent  effect 
upon  the  topography;  that  it  is  cut  into  fragments  by  ten  immense 
valleys ;  and  that  its  anatomy  can  only  be  studied  on  the  steep  flEices  of 
the  ridges  between  these  valleys. 

It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  figure  and  the  sections  opposite, 
that  the  conditions  all  along  the  east  side  are  simple,  there  being  a 
gradual  and  gentle  dip  from  the  crest  of  the  range  toward  the  v^dley  of 
Koaring  Fork,  while  on  the  west  side  there  has  been  a  general  depres- 
sion or  downthrow,  so  to  speak,  amounting  in  many  places  to  7,000  or 
8,000  feet ;  at  the  same  time  a  combination  of  movements,  principally 
lateral,  have  produced  along  the  axis  an  immense  wrinkle,  a  fold  so 
abrupt  that  the  beds  are  crushed  and  shattered  and  the  severed  edges 
shoved  past  each  other,  as  shown  in  the  drawing  and  sections  be- 
tween e  and  n.  It  will  not  be  difficult  to  imagine  that  while  this  was 
going  on,  the  plastic  mass  beneath  was  assisting  the  movements  and 
shaping  the  results,  and  that  during  the  process  it  forced  itself,  or  was 
forced,  through  the  fractured  line  in  the  two  great  masses  of  the  Snow 
Mass  and  White  Rock  groups. 

Beginning  at  the  north,  I  shall  give  a  detailed  description.  All  along 
the  north  face  of  the  Snow  Mass  group  the  sedimentary  rocks  lie  in  the 
usual  order  upon  the  granites,  with  a  slight  dip  toward  the  north.  (See 
axis-section,  large  sheet.)  Between  Station  24  and  Aspen  Creek  the 
granite  begins  to  fault  up  pafit  the  broken  edges  of  the  sedimentary 
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Btrata,  and  at  Aspen  Greek,  as  previoasly  mentioned,  only  the  Upper 
Gretaoeoas  remains  in  view,  with  a  fragment  of  primordial  rock 
at  a  in  the  deepest  part  of  the  valley.  South  of  Aspen  Greek  for 
a  few  miles  the  whole  series  seems  to  be  depressed  beneath  the  sur- 
face, while  the  granite  peaks  on  the  east  side  of  the  fanlt-line  rise 
to  tiie  height  of  3,000  feet,  making  a  total  displacement  of  at  least 
11,000  feet. '  South  of  b  there  is  a  high,  sharp  ridge  formed  of  a  series  of 
almost  vertical  Garboniferous  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  carried 
up  by  the  granite,  or  at  least  to  have  been  left  in  the  present  position 
by  the  dragging  of  the  fault.  In  the  south  end  of  this  ridge  the  dip 
increases  from  90  to  130  degrees,  that  is,  45  degrees  beyond  the  vertical, 
and  nearly  the  whole  series  of  sedimentary  rocks  appear  in  this  position 
in  the  side  of  the  canon  at  c. 

In  the  triangular  spur  between  c  and  d,  a  large  mass  has  been  carried 
back  90  degrees  past  the  vertical,  so  that  the  Silurian  quartzites  oc- 
cupy the  top  of  the  ridge,  and  tlie  Gretaceous  rocks  the  bottom  of  the 
valley. 

The  fold  has  been  so  sharp  at  e  that  the  beds  have  been  broken  off, 
and  the  continued  upward  movement  of  the  granite  has  bent  the  broken 
edges  up,  producing  a  synclinal  in  the  inverted  strata. 

In  this  place  the  belt  of  granite  is  quite  narrow,  so  that  the  relative 
positions  of  the  strata  on  opposite  sides  can  be  studied  with  ease. 

13ie  Silurian  rocks  of  the  east  side  outcrop  on  the  summit  of  the 
water-shed  of  the  range  at  /  2,000  feet  above  the  creek,  and  since  the 
Middle  Gretaceous  rocks  of  the  west  side  are  depressed  to  an  unknown 
depth  beneath  the  creek-bed,  we  can  safely  say  that  there  is  a  vertical 
di^lacement  of  at  least  8,000  feet. 

The  amount  of  lateral  movement  (at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the 
bolt)  may  be  expressed  by  the  difterence  between  the  width  of  the  gran- 
ite belt «/ and  that  of  the  inverted  fragment  d  e,  and  will  hardly  fall 
abort  of  6,000  feet. 

South  of  e  the.  beds  gradually  rise  again  from  the  inverted  position, 
uid  a  high,  narrow  ridge  is  formed  of  the  almost  vertical  Garboniferous 
locks.  This  ridge  is  not  above  four  miles  in  length,  and  is  connected 
^  the  main  range  by  an  irregular  cross-ridge  that  separates  the  head- 
waters of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  Book  Greek.  The  tongue  of 
Sfanite  that  extends  southward  from  Snow  Mass  along  the  fault-line  is 
<^ared  before  reaching  this  cross-ridge  by  the  overlapping  sedimen- 
^  rocks  (at  h).  Here  the  greatest  confusion  occurs,  and  large  masses 
^  the  rocks,  of  all  ages,  are  found  in  the  most  unheard-of  relations  to 
^h  other.  The  strata  of  the  west  side  have  been  depressed  and  caught 
oeoeath  the  encroaching  strata  of  the  east  side,  and  are  folded  back 
^n  themselves,  as  seen  in  the  drawing,  Figure  11.  This  peculiar  and 
•wnewhat  irregular  fold  may  be  traced  for  a  distance  of  six  or  seven 
^ee,  and  in  t-his  distance  is  cut  at  right  angles  by  three  immense  val- 
m  The  sections  exposed  in  the  faces  of  these  are  not  always  distinct, 
l^t  at  the  same  time  mak«  it  possible  to  study  the  peculiar  anatomy  of 
ttie  fold.  I  observe  that  in  every  place  where  there  is  an  exposure  the 
Oarboniferous  rocks  of  the  east  side  rest  upon  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
^  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  with  such  a  degree  of  regu- 
vity  that  I  was  for  a  long  time  in  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  latter, 
b  studying  the  section  exposed  on  the  north  side  of  the  valley  which 
Qoeses  the  fault  at  t,  I  began  near  the  crest  of  the  main  range  west  of 
%ux>on  Mountain,  and  passed  down  through  nearly  3,000  feet  of  Garbon- 
iisrous  sandstones,  limestones,  and  conglomerates  (which  ha^e  a  gen- 
fle  dip  to  the  east  and  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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range),  but  on  the  slope  between  h  and  »,  I  came  aaddenly  apon  the 
well-koown  sandstone  of  Ko.  1  Cretaceous,  lying  beneath  the  Paleozoic 
rocks  and  to  all  appearances  conformable  with  them.  Keeping  on  at  right 
angles  to  the  dip,  I  passed  first  over  the  on tcropping -edges  of  Jnrassic 
and  Triassic  (f )  rocks ;  then  over  a  ridge  of  Garboniferona  conglom- 
erates and  limestones,  much  crushed  and  metamorphosed ;  and  finally, 
beneath  these  still,  over  a  full  but  much  distorted  series  of  Ttiassic,  Jnras- 
sic, and  Cretaceous  rocks.  The  dip  rises  in  places  to  70  and  80  degrees, 
and  the  strikes  are  not  quite  uniform.  I  was  at  first  entirely  unable  to 
account  for  this  extraordinary  succession  of  strata,  and  did  not  succeed 
in  solving  the  problem  until  I  had  followed  the  outcrops  across  the  valley 
to  the  south  and  discovered  in  the  higher  ridge  at ;  the  arch  of  the  fold, 
which,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  had  been  carried  away. 

It  seems  that  in  the  first  place  a  great  fault  occurred,  in  which  there 
was  a  throw  sufficient  to  place  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  the  west  side 
opposite  the  Lower  Carboniferous  of  the  east  side,  and  that  a  powerful 
lateral  movement  had  then  driven  the  opposing  strata  together,  the 
harder  Carboniferous  rocks  sliding  forward  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  quartzites  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  at  the  same  time  bending  theui 
and  portions  of  the  firmer  substrata  back  in  a  sharp  fold,  which,  from 
the  continued  pressure,  has  been  carried  en  masse  beyond  the  vertical  and 
almost  severed  below  by  the  immense  pressure.  (See  section  F,  large 
sheet.)  In  the  next  ridge  south,  at^',  the  fold  is  not  so  abrupt^  and  the 
ridge  m,  facing  White  Eock  Creek,  there  is  only  a  gentle  arch  of  the 
strata  (see  section  G,  large  sheet),  while  a  considerable  gap  occurs 
between  the  faulted  strata  in  which  the  granite  appears. 

At  n  the  infolding  ceases,  and  in  the  valley  at  o  the  strata  dip  some 
forty  degrees  to  the  west  (section  H,  large  sheet).  Toward  p  they  rise 
again  to  the  vertical,  and  at  q  have  been  pushed  back  to  forty-five  de- 
grees past  the  vertical  by  a  mass  of  granite,  which  now  lies  superim- 
posed upon  the  ridges  like  so  much  trachyte. 

Before  reaching  the  bed  of  Teocalli  Creek  at  r,  the  strata  fall  back 
again  almost  to  the  normal  horizontal  position. 

Here  the  fault  forks ;  one  branch  extends  southward  through  «,  and 
the  other  turns  eastward  along  the  north  face  of  Teocalli  Mountain  and 
continues  in  a  pretty  direct  course  to  station  3. 

The  elevation  on  the  north  side  of  this  branch  of  the  fault  has  been 
very  great,  and  has  extended  over  a  large  area.  White  Bock  and  Am- 
phitheater Mountains  have  probably  been  the  highest  granitic  points, 
but  the  whole  mass  of  the  Castle  group  has  been  carried  up  so  uniformly 
that  the  Paleozoic  rocks  lie  in  an  almost  horizontal  position  upon  lu 
plateau-like  mass  of  granite.    (See  section  H,  large  sheet) 

A  few  miles  south  of  station  3,  which  is  the  most  southeasterly  gran — 
ite  outcrop  of  the  Castle  group,  a  small  pyramidal  mass  of  granite  lia^ 
forced  its  way  up  through  the  primordial  rocks  bordering  the  granites 
of  the  Sawatch  range,  producing  the  summit  of  Italian  peak.  Althougt:*. 
this  bit  of  granite  seems  quite  isolated  from  the  previously-described- 
centers  of  disturbance,  a  very  marked  line  of  fracture  and  faulting  may 
be  traced  between  it  and  the  Cattle  group,  but  as  the  details  of  this 
region  have  already  been  given  by  Drs.  Hayden  and  Peale,  I  shaJl  coa- 
tent  myself  by  giving,  in  conclusion,  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  mor6 
striking  features  of  the  Elk  range.  '  Topographically  speaking^  it  is  0 
spur  of  the  great  continental  divide,  but  geologically  it  is  quite  inde- 
pendent in  origin.    It  trends  nearly  northwest  and  southeast,  so  that 
one  extremity  lies  high  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Sawatch  range,  while  the 
other  extends  far  out  into  the  low  country  bordering  the  Grand  Biver. 
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It  seems  to  owe  its  present  conformation  to  the  occurrence  of  three 
nearly  parallel  lines  or  belts  of  displacement,  two  of  depression  and  one 
ef  elevation. 

The  depression  along  the  valley  of  Bearing  Fork,  which  has  already 
been  presented  in  Fig.  1,  is  included  between  the  diverging  axes  of  the 
two  ranges,  and  ezMbits  some  very  cnrions  examples  of  faulting  and 
folding. 

The  elevated  belt,  which  constitutes  the  range,  is  about  forty  miles  in 
length.  It  slopes  gently  toward  the  depression  on  the  east,  but  drops  off 
very  abruptly  on  the  west  in  a  great  fault-fold.  Four  considerable  areas 
of  eruptive  granite  occur  along  the  axis  of  this  belt  or  zone,  and  the  de- 
pressions between  these  contain  synclinal  folds  of  the  sedimentary  beds, 
as  seen  in  the  longitudinal  section  given  on  the  large  sheet. 

It  will  be  noticed,  by  reference  to  tlxe  transverse  sections,  that  the 
axis  section,  which  follows  approximately  the  crests  of  the  range,  is 
generally  to  the  east  of  the  axis  of  displacement.  The  reason  of  this 
will  be  plain,  when  it  is  observed  that  the  entire  series  of  strata  rise 
gradually  from  the  valley  of  the  Bearing  Fork  synclinal,  until  the  axis 
of  displacement  is  reached,  and  that  the  highest  points,  which  would  at 
first  stand  along  the  line  of  this  axis,  are  now  carried  back  by  erosion 
from  one  to  five  miles  to  the  east. 

The  amount  of  vertical  displacement  along  the  fault-fold,  between 
Aspen  Creek  on  the  northwest,  and  station  3  on  the  southeast-,  does 
not  fall  short  of  5,000  feet  at  any  point,  and  will  probably  measure  10,000 
feet  in  one  or  two  places  along  the  west  side  of  the  Snow  Mass  group. 

The  depressed  belt  west  of  the  range,  occupied  by  the  valleys  of  Bock 
Greek  and  East  Biver,  is  very  intimately  associated  with  the  fault-fold, 
and  has  been  produced  by  the  downtiirow  on  that  side  rather  than 
by  any  independent  folding,  as  the  strata  do  not  rise  at  all  to  the  west, 
except  for  a  few  miles  along  the  east  face  of  Treasury  Mountain,  as  seen 
in  sections  E  and  F. 

On  the  11th  day  of  September  we  fell  in  with  the  main  party  just  south 
of  Italieu  Mountain,  and  after  spending  a  few  days  in  the  review  of  the 
geology  about  the  headwaters  of  East  Biver,  began  our  return  march  to 
the  East 
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REPORT  OF  A.  C.  PEALE,  M.  D.,  GEOLOGIST  OF  THE  MIDDLE  DIVISION. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  May  16, 1876. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  report  as  geologist  of 
the  middle  division  .of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical 
Survey  of  the  Territories  for  the  season  of  1874. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Henry  Gannett,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  division, 
will  supplement  this  report,  and  to  it  I  refer  for  more  detailed  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  routes  followed,  elevation,  and  topographical  fea- 
tures of  the  district  assigned  us.  We  left  Denver  on  the  21st  of  July, 
and  by  the  6th  of  August  had  commenced  work  near  the  head  of  the 
Eagle  Eiver. 

On  the  1st  of  November  work  was  suspended  and  we  started  for  Den- 
ver, reaching  that  city  about  the  middle  of  the  month.  During  the 
three  months  we  were  in  the  field  at  work  6,300  square  miles  were  sur- 
veyed. 

My  plan  of  working  was  in  general  the  same  as  during  the  season  of 
1873. 

Accompanying  the  topographer  in  charge  to  almost  all  the  high  sta- 
tions, I  made  sketches  of  the  surrounding  country,  on  which  I  defined 
in  colors  the  boundaries  of  the  various  formations.  Whenever  time 
permitted  I  made  detailed  sections  of  the  strata. 

This  report  is  divided  into  nine  chapters,  the  first  three  of  which  are 
devoted  to  the  general  geological  and  topographical  features  respect- 
ively of  the  valleys  of  Eagle,  Grand,  and  Gunnison  Bivers.  The  suc- 
ceeding chapters  give  the  special  and  detailed  features  of  the  various 
formations,  and  the  economical  geology  of  the  district.  Catalogues  of 
the  minerals  and  rocks  are  appended. 

The  report  is  accompanied  by  maps  and  sections,  for  which  I  am 
largely  indebted  to  Mr.  William  H.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Henry  Gannett.  I 
have  colored  the  geological  formations  on  a  provisional  map,  reduced  by 
photography  from  the  original  drawing  of  Mr.  Gannett^s  map  of  the 
district 

The  rapidity  of  preparation  and  necessary  absence  during  publication 
of  the  report  must  be  my  excuse  lor  any  errors  that  may  appear. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  members  of  the  party. 

With  great  respect,  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  0.  PEALE. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Oologist 
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INTRODUCTION 


'he  territory  assigned  to  the  middle  division  for  the  season  of  1873 
\  thns  outlined  in  the  letter  of  instraction  given  to  Mr.  Oannett,  who 
( in  charge,  on  taking  the  field : 

The  boandaries  of  the  area  to  be  mapped  by  your  division  (or  as 
[^h  of  it  as  the  season  will  allow)  are  as  follows :  Commencing  at  the 
)rsection  of  meridian  109^  30'  and  the  Grand  River,  the  line  runs 
theastward  up  the  Grand  Eiver  to  the  junction  of  the  Eagle  Biver ; 
Dce  up  the  Eagle  Eiver  to  the  mouth  of  Boche  Moutonn^e  Creek ; 
Qce  westward  along  the  northern  boundary  of  last  summei^s  (1873) 
rk  to  its  intersection  with  meridian  107^ ;  thence  southward  along 
western  side  of  last  summer's  work,  approximately  on  the  107lh 
idian,  to  parallel  38^  30' ;  thence  westward  on  this  parallel  to  the 
irsection  of  meridian  109^  30^ ;  and  thence  northward  on  this  merid- 
to  the  intersection  of  109^  30'  with  Grand  River.'' 
liis  area  has  an  irregular  boundary,  Grand  River,  on  the  north,  and 
udes. between  7,000  and  8,000  square  miles,  of  which  about  5,300 
are  miles  were  actually  worked  during  the  season.  The  area  is 
mded  on  the  west  by  the  TTncompahgre  and  Gunnison  Rivers,  leav- 
the  area  west  of  these  streams  for  another  season.  This  gave  us  a 
Idefiued  natural  boundary  as  our  western  limit.  The  greater  por- 
1  of  the  area  is  plateau  country,  the  elevation  of  which  ranges  fi*om 
)0  feet  to  11,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The  mountainous  portion  is 
ited  to  the  southeastern  part,  along  the  western  edge  of  the  Elk 
antains.  The  drainage  is  comprehended  in  two  systems,  viz,  that  of 
Grand  River  and  that  of  the  Gunnison  River, 
'he  entire  district  is  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  for  the  Ute 
iaus,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  had  never  been  visited  by  white  men. 
u  1853  Captain  Gunnison,  exploring  for  a  route  for  a  Pacific  Railroad, 
veyed  a  belt  of  country  along  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name.  In 
winter  of  1853-'54,  Col.  John  C.  JFr^mont  passed  over  nearly  the 
le  route  that  Gunnison  did.  In  1845  Fr6mont  followed  the  Arkansas 
its  head,  crossed  Tennessee  Pass  (called  Utah  Pass  by  him),  to  the 
ey  (Eagle),  and  followed  it  for  some  distance,  finally  crossing  to  the 
le  (Grand  River),  and  continuing  westward.  In  1873  Lieutenant 
Bfuer  followed  Ohio  Creek  to  its  head,  crossed  to  the  head  of  Anthra- 
s  Creek,  and  tbence  to  Slate  River,  going  eastward  to  the  Arkansas. 
lU  these  were  merely  reconnaissance  surveys,  and  added  but  little  to 
knowledge  of  the  country  outside  of  their  routes.  The  great  mass 
K)untry  lying  between  was  unexplored. 

'he  general  geological  features  of  the  district  will  be  given  in  subse- 
nt  chapters.  The  greater  portion  of  the  district  is  covered  with 
ks  of  Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  age,  covered  in  places  with  lava- 
^s. 

[r.  Gannett's  report  will  give  all  details  in  regard  to  the  elevations 
>eaks  and  passes,  and  topography  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


SUBFAGB  aEOLOOY — VALLEY  OP  EAGLE  BIVEB. 


^1e  Kiver  is  a  branch  of  GraDd  Eiver,  one  of  the  forks  aniting  to 
the  Colorado.  It  rises  immediately  opposite  the  head  of  the 
Qsas,  and  is  about  sixtj-four  miles  in  length.  At  its  head  it  is 
d  by  two  main  branches,  one  having  it«  source  in  the  Park  range, 
be  other  rising  in  the  Sawatch  range,  which  terminates  in  the 
tain  of  the  Holy  Cross.  The  Sawatch  range,  on  the  western  side 
)  valley  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver,  forms  the  continental  divide.  NorUi 
»  Holy  Cross  the  range  falls  off,  the  water-shed  or  divide  crossing 
5  eastward  at  Tennessee  Pass,  between  the  heads  of  EagleEiver  and 
jrkansas. 

^le  Eiver  flows  around  the  northern  end  of  the  Sawatch  range.  Its 
^  course,  at  first,  is  a  little  west  of  north.  Ten  miles  north  of  the 
Gross  it  bends  more  to  the  westward,  and  the  general  course  for 
Y  fourteen  miles  is  north  64^  west.  It  then  turns  abruptly  and 
south  78^  west,  which  course  it  holds  quite  uniformly  for  about 
jj  miles,  to  its  mouth. 

3  greater  part  of  its  drainage  is  from  the  south.  The  entire  area 
ed  by  the  southern  branches  is  a  little  over  five  hundred  square 
.  The  opposite  side  of  the  river  was  in  Mr.  Marvine's  district,  and 
10  doubt  be  fully  treated  of  in  his  report. 

3  river  is  a  v^ry  rapid  stream  throughout  its  entire  length.  GHie 
ge  fall  is  67.2  feet  per  mile.  From  Tennessee  Pass  to  the  mouth  of 
d-Moutonn^e  Creek,  the  rate  is  150  feet,  and  from  here  to  the  head 
9  second  cauou  49.4  feet,  while  from  the  latter  place  to  the  mouth 
^.4  feet. 

3  upper  part  of  Eagle  Eiver  was  partially  described  in  the  last 
id  report  (1873),  our  division  having  followed  it  as  far  as  Eoche- 
onnee  Creek,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  Mountain  of  the 
Cross.  In  order  that  this  report  may  be  complete  I  will  have  to 
t  a  portion  of  the  notes  on  my  work  of  the  previous  year.  For  a 
ace  of  about  three  miles  from  Tennessee  Pass  the  river  is  in  a 
i-like  valley,  the  hills  on  either  side  being  comparatively  low  and 
led.  The  rocks  are  granitic,  with  occasional  dikes  of  volcanic  ma- 
•  From  this  caiion  the  stream  emerges  into  a  broad  meadow-like 
y  of  about  four  miles  in  length,  in  which  it  is  joined  by  the  branch 
I  in  the  Park  range  near  Quandary  peak. 

d  valley  is  three  miles  in  width,  the  hills  on  either  side  of  granitic 
being  capped  with  sedimentary  formations,  which  will  be  referred 
more  detail  in  another  part  of  the  report.  Leaving  this  valley, 
[ ver  flows  immediately  into  a  canon  with  steep  sides,  the  trail  leav- 
nd  crossing  to  the  western  branch.  A  line  of  outcrop  of  quartz- 
crosses  the  river  and  follows  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between 
wo  branches.  These  beds  are,  in  all  probability,  primordial.  Car- 
erous  beds  outcrop  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  eastern  branchy  but 
»r  tlieir  description  for  ]the  present. 
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8U        GEOLOGICAL  SURYET  OF  THE  TEBRTTORIES. 

The  western  branch  is  in  reality  the  continuation  of  the  main  river, 
being  twelve  miles  long.  It  rises  in  the  Sawatoh  range,  and  drains  the 
country  for  six  mile^  south  of  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Gross*  ItB 
course  at  first  is  north  40^  east,  but  in  the  lower  two  miles  it  flows  idmos( 
at  right  angles  to  this,  being  parallel  to  the  eastern  branch.  On  the 
western  side  of  the  stream  the  hills  are  gneissic,  the  sedimentary  cap- 
ping have  been  removed  by  erosion.  All  the  streams  joining  the  river 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Piney  on  the  south  and  west  present  abundaot 
evidence  of  intense  glacial  action.  They  are  parallel  to  each  other,  the 
general  course  being  north  40^  east.  The  glaciation  was  described  in  the 
report  for  1873,  and  I,  therefore,  simply  refer  to  it  here. 

Before  uniting  with  the  western  branch,  the  eastern  fork  is  joined 
by  a  branch  of  considerable  size  having  its  source  in  the  Park  range, 
opposite  Ten-Mile  Greek,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  Blue  Biver.  The 
geology  about  the  head  of  this  stream  has  never  as  yet  been  fully  inves- 
tigated, but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  all  the  formations,  £h>m  tiie 
Garboniferous  to  the  Bed  Beds,  inclusive,  will  be  found  along  its  coarse. 
The  Gretaceous  beds  would  scarcely  apx>ear  until  we  reach  a  point 
farther  north,  near  Mount  Powell.  As  I  mentioned  in  last  year's  re- 
port,* I  think  it  probable  that  a  fault  extends  along  the  western  edge 
of  the  Park  range,  west  of  Blue  Biver. 

Alter  the  union  of  the  two  forks.  Eagle  Biver  enters  a  deep  and  inac- 
cessible canon  of  about  four  miles  in  length,  cut  in  dark-colorod  gneissic 
rocks,  from  which  it  emerges  just  above  the  mouth  of  Boche-Moutonnte 
Greek.  The  trail  keeps  high  (800  to  1,000  feet)  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  on  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side,  near  the  edge  of  the  sedimentaiy 
formations,  which  arc  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  cafion.  On  the 
western  side  there  are  only  patches  of  quartzite,  remnants  of  the  Pots- 
dam group.  On  the  eastern  side  there  are  other  beds,  probably  of  Silariao 
age,  upon  which  rest  Garboniferous  layers,  and  possibly  the  Devonian, 
although  it  seems  to  be  altogether  wanting,  there  being  no  positive  evi- 
dence of  its  existence  here.  These  beds  all  dip  about  10^  to  20O  to  the 
northeast,  the  inclination  gradually  changing  more  to  the  north  as  we 
follow  the  river.  In  the  blnfifs  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  river,  oppo- 
site the  mouth  of  Boche-Moutonni^e  Greek,  formations  from  those  of  Pri- 
mordial age  to  the  Permian,  or  Permo-Garboniferous,  are  exposed. 
This,  of  course,  includes  the  Devonian  doubtfully,  for  that  formation 
has  not,  as  yet,  been  positively  identified  in  Gdloraido.  Just  above  the 
mouth  of  the  creek  gneiss  is  seen  on  the  edge  of  the  river,  but  as  we  go 
down,  higher  and  higher  sedimentary  beds  gradually  form  the  base  of  the 
bluffs,  and  below  the  Piney  the  line  of  ont(trop  of  the  GarboniferooB 
crosses,  and  still  further  down  even  the  Gretaceous  shows  on  both  sideS} 
the  strike  curving  around  the  end  of  the  range  and  continuing  alonK 
the  western  side  to  the  Elk  Mountains,  in  our  last  year's  district  On 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  Piney,  there  are  long  spnrs,  or 
ridges,  sloping  gently  at  an  angle  of  about  10°,  toward  the  river. 
These  ridges  are  capped  with  quartzite,  which  1  have  considered  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  the  Potsdum  group.  These  quartzites  terminate 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  center  of  the  range.  Erosion  has  re- 
moved the  beds  formerly  resting  upon  them,  their  hardness  preserving 
them.    They  are  shown  in  Section  B,  Plate  I. 

The  creeks,  separating  these  ridges,  have  their  origin  in  beautiful 
meadow-like  parks,  nestling  immediately  below  the  peaks  in  the  range, 
from  whose  snow  banks  they  derive  their  supply  of  water;  thence  they 

flow  with  a  comparatively  uniform  descent  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
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^le,  when  tbey  descend  rapidly  to  its  level.  The  erosion  along  the 
in  stream  has  been  much  greater  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
ee  the  beds  have  a  dip  from  the  main  range,  leaving,  perhaps,  a  sort 
trough  between  the  Sawatch  range  and  the  Park  range.  This  de- 
mined  the  course  of  the  river,  which  we  accordingly  find  curving 
und  the  range  as  the  sedimentary  formations  do.  These  beds  are 
D  in  a  great  measure  made  up  of  sandstones  that  are  comparatively 
t,  and  yielded  readily  to  the  action  of  water.  The  river,  therefore,  is 
%  monoclinal  rift  for  a  considerable  portion  of  its  course. 
D  thecanou,  above  the  mouth  of  Eoche-Montonn^e  Creek,  the  streams 
>ch  the  river  by  falls  and  cascades.     . 

Che  slopes  are  heavily  timbered  with  dense  pine  forests,  and  along 
)  streams  are  groves  of  cottonwood,(  Popu^u^  tremuloidea,)  •  In  the 
ion  are  huge  bowlders,  which,  mingled  with  the  dead  and  fallen 
iber  where  the  forest  has  been  swept  by  fires,  cause  great  difficulty 
traveling. 

it  the  mouth  of  the  Piney,  a  stream  coming  in  from  the  east,  the 
er  again  enters  a  canon.  It  is  something  over  a  mile  in  length.  At 
»  head  of  the  caiion  is  a  high  bluff  on  the  right  side,  while  the  op- 
hite bank  is  broken  down,  allowing  the  passage  of  the  trail  over  the 
I,  not  very  far  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

)n  the  south  side,  on  the  top  of  the  quartzite,  (Potsdam  t)  are  lime- 
nes,  and,  a  short  distance  below,  the  Carboniferous  sandstones  cross 
)  river,  the  angle  of  inclination  being  about  25^,  a  little  more  to  the 
rthward  than  in  the  blufis  opposite  Boche-Montonn6e  Greek, 
telow  the  canon  the  Eagle  enters  a  broad  valley,  extending  for  ten 
les,  to  the  head  of  another  canon.  This  valley  will  probably  average 
uile  in  width,  and  is  filled  with  the  debris  washed  from  the  hills  on 
ber  side.  It  is  terraced  and  covered  with  a  growth  of  sage-brush, 
rtemisia.)  Bordering  the  river  is  a  narrow  belt  of  alluvium  which 
lens  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  around  two  small  lakeexpan- 
D8  of  the  stream.  There  are  beautiful  meadows  around  the  lakes, 
e  lower  lake  is  about  a  mile  long  and  an  eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  while 
i  upper  one  is  much  smaller,  being  only  a  little  over  a  half  a  mile  in 
gth. 

Uere  we  found  a  party  of  men  camped.  They  were  prospecting  and 
ling.  Eagle  River  abounds  in  delicious  trout  of  a  large  size,  some 
tt  we  measured  being  sixteen  inches  in  length.  Their  plan  was  to 
:e  the  fish  every  week  to  Oro  City,  on  the  Arkansas  River,  and  sell 
m.  They  also  claimed  to  have  found  gold  in  some  of  the  streams 
Ding  from  the  Sawatch  range.  The  gold,  if  present,  is  probably  de- 
ed from  the  granitic  and  gneissic  rocks  that  prevail  near  the  heads  of 
creeks. 

'he  course  of  the  Eagle  through  the  valley  we  have  just  described  is 
th  78^  west.  On  the  southwest  side,  the  long  sloping  spurs  that  we 
iced  above  the  Piney  still  continue.  Near  the  river  they  are  lower, 
I,  for  the  most  part,  grassed  over,  only  an  occasional  outcrop  of  lime- 
Qe  or  sandstone  appearing.  On  the  opposite  side  are  outcrops  of 
sandstone  (Triassicf).  I  have  referred  to  the  cafion  which  bounds 
lower  end  of  the  valley.  It  is  somewhat  curious.  On  entering  it  the 
)r  changes  its  course  and  flows  north  4o<^  west,  which  direction  it  keeps 
four  miles.  It  then  turns  abruptly  and  flows  south  12^  west.  This 
tion  of  its  course  in  the  canon  is  three  miles  in  length.  On  the  south 
)  is  a  semicircular  ridge,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  canon  to  its 
:.  It  reminds  one  of  a  bow,  while  the  river,  with  its  bend,  is  the 
1  ready  drawn  to  discharge  the  arrow.    We  made  two  stations  oa 
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this  ridge,  which  is  1,500  to  2,000  feet  above  the  river.    Its  rim  is  n 
of  the  sandstone  of  No.  1  Gretaceons  (Dakota  group),  which  cio 
the  river  at  the  head  of  the  canon,  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  coo 
the  dip  being  in  the  direction  of  the  stream.    On  the  north  side  t1 
is  a  curious  spoon-like  curve  in  the  strata,  shown  in  Plate  II,  which 
be  fully  explained  in  Mr.  Marvine's  report,  as  it  is  in  his  district 
neath  the  Cretaceous  sandstone,  in  place,  are  the  Jurassic  shales 
limestones,  followed  by  the  Ked  Beds,  (Tria^icf)  underneath  whic 
a  series  of  gypsiferous  beds,  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  river.    Tl 
will  all  be  referred  to  again  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  various 
mations  separately. 

The  river,  on  leaving  the  canon,  keeps  the  course  it  has  there  t 
it  reaches  the  Grand.  The  valley  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  extent 
to  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  Grand.  It  is  wide  and  bordered  i 
low  hills  of  gypsiferous  shales,  covered  with  a  growth  of  cedar  ( Jump 
occidentati^.  Beyond  these  hills  are  higher  ones,  not  reaching  al 
timber-line,  the  basis  being  red  sandstones.  The  gypsum  hills  arei 
spicuous  from  their  white  color  and  their  softness,  which  causes  tbei 
yield  readily  to  eroding  influences.  They  are  therefore  much 
up  by  gullies  which  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  are  dry,  but  dai 
storms  are  the  beds  of  torrents  washing  down  the  soft  clay.  Each  ci 
extending  into  them,  fans  out  into  a  great  number  of  small  gullies^ 
shales  and  sandstones  of  which  they  are  formed  belong  to  the  same  1 
zon,  viz.  Carboniferous  or  Permo-Carboniferous,  as  do  those  mentk 
as  occurring  below  the  'Red  Beds  above  the  canon. 

It  seemsas  though  the  Eagle,  instead  of  entering  thecaiion  and  cot 
its  way  across  the  hard  sandstone  of  the  Dakota  group,  should  I 
worn  its  channel  through  these  softer  beds  that  lie  to  the  southwar 
its  present  course.  It  might  perhaps  have  done  this,  but  that  an  isl 
of  eruptive  rock  (basiilt),  of  gn^at  hardness,  caps  the  hills  south  of 
canon  (see  map  A),  forming  a  barrier  that  in  all  probability  determj 
its  deflection  to  the  northward.  Fig.  1,  Plate  II,  represents  a  sec 
across  this  area  from  the  Eagle  to  creek  g. 

There  are  two  large  creeks  flowing  into  the  Eagle  from  the  soati 
this  lower  valley.  The  first  or  eastern  one  I  will  designate  as  cree 
and  the  other  as  creek  h.  They  both  have  their  origin  in  abroad-top 
ridge  of  red  sandstone  (Triassic  f )  which  forms  the  divide  or  water*! 
between  Frying-Pan  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Roaring  Fork,  and  the  wa 
of  the  Eagle.  In  1873  we  made  a  station  (No.  82),  on  this  ridge, 
from  it  I  made  a  section,*  showing  the  structure  of  the  country  as  it 
))eared  to  be  looking  northward.  I  said,  in  the  report,t  that  ti 
seemed  to  be  a  series  of  faults  and  that  the  section  might  have  to 
modified  when  the  region  should  have  been  more  closely  studied. 

1  found  this  year  that  the  beds  I  then  thought  to  be  Cretaceous,  ji 
ing  from  the  color  as  seen  from  the  station  on  looking  north,  are  re 
the  gypsiferous  beds  that  lie  beueiith  the  red  sandstones.  Instead 
number  of  faults,  therefore,  as  shown  in  the  illustration  (Fig.  3,  p 
19,  Report  for  1873),  there  is  simply  an  exposure  of  the  gypsum-be€ 
both  the  places  marked  "  Cretaceous,"  at  the  head  of  creek  h  and  in 
valley  of  Eagle  liiver.  As  I  mentioned  in  my  notes  of  last  year- 
red  sandstones  on  station  82  dip  a  few  degrees  west  of  north,  incli 
at  a  comparatively  small  angle,  which  increases  as  we  go  northa 
On  station  8,  the  dip  is  in  the  same  direction,  as  also  on  station  9« 

"  *^Plftte  19,  Fig.  3,  7th  Annual  Report,  1873.  ' 
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the  creeks  g  and  h  flow  towards  the  Eagle  they  cat  deeper  and  deeper, 
nntil  the  gjpsiferoas  beds  are  exposed.  The  course  of  the  streams  is, 
in  general,  north  32^  west,  being  entirely  different  from  that  of  Eoche- 
Montonn6e Creek  and  its  parallel  streams.  The  latterflow  north  40<^  east. 
The  branches  between  the  mouth  of  the  Piney  and  the  head  of  the  cailon 
above  creek  f  have  a  direction  almost  due  north.  What  the  exact  rela- 
tion is  between  the  beds  on  both  sides  of  the  Eagle  I  cailnot  say. 
In  the  shales  forming  the  central  masses  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the 
dips,  owing  probably  to  a  number  of  minor  folds,  to  elucidate  which 
would  have  required  more  time  than  I  had  at  my  disposal. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  river  in,  Mr.  Marvine's  district,  the  red  sand- 
stones overlying  the  Oypsiferous  series  dip  a  little  east  of  north  at  an 
angle  of  from  6^  to  8^.  On  the  south  side,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
dip  is  west  of  north. 

Between  the  two,  therefore,  there  is  either  a  line  of  faulting  or  fold- 
ing ;  I  incline  to  believe  the  latter.    I  could  find  nothing  that  indicated 
ilie  existence  of  a  fault.    There  may  have  been  more  than  one  fold,  all, 
however,  very  gentle  in  character.    The  axis  of  a  synclinal  fold,  I  think, 
tons  along  the  edge  of  the  hills  on  the  south  side,  having  a  direction 
about  north  70^  west.    The  southern  half  of  the  fold  is  all  that  is  left,  the 
other  side  having  been  removed  by  erosion.     There  was  probably 
another  fold  between  this  and  the  river.    Between  c^eek  g  and  the 
canon  there  is  a  patch  of  Cretaceous  rocks  forming  a  semi-quaqnaversal. 
This  was,  I  think,  the  head  of  the  synclinal  fold  referred  to  above.    The 
cause  of  the  basin  may  have  been  the  crossing  of  the  first  fold  by  a  sec- 
ond. 

In  the  hill  south  of  Eagle  River,  and  between  it  and  creek  ^,  there  is  a 
gentle  synclinal  fold,  the  axis  ot  which  is  parallel  to  the  one  first  de- 
scribed. In  the  valley  above,  with  the  exception  of  some  irregular  dips 
in  the  gypsiferous  beds,  it  is  obliterated.  Just  beyond  this  fold  is  the 
anticlinal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  river.  This  may  be 
a  prolongation  of  tbe  fold  between  Eagle  River  and  creek  g^  where  we 
have  tbe  volcanic  rock  capping  the  hills.  The  folds  seem  to  radiate 
from  a  point  near  here  and  to  become  broader  and  shallower  as  we  go 
down  stream.  I  could  not  determine  whether  the  ends  of  the  strata 
were  broken  or  not  beneath  the  volcanic  material.  I  will  refer  to  tbis 
again  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  report. 

Below  tbe  mouth  of  creek  A,  tbe  Eagle  is  in  a  canon-like  valley 
which  continues  to  tbe  Grand.  As  I  have  already  said,  this  valley 
is  the  axis  of  an  anticlinal  fold,  the  rocks  on  both  sides  dipping 
away  from  the  river,  the  red  sandstones  (Triassic)  being  on  top, 
and  pink  gypsiferous  sandstones  below.  In  tbe  gypsiferous  hills 
or  the  north  side  of  tbe  river,  Mr.  Marvine  notic^  indications  of 
an  anticlinal  fold  that  he  tbinks  may  be  the  prolongation  of  tbe  one 
in  tbe  caiion.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  however,  that  it  was  merely  a 
local  fold  in  those  beds,  and  that  the  river  above  the  caiion  still  keeps 
in  the  same  axis,  although  erosion  has  removed  so  much  material  that 
it  is  difficult  to  decide.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  gentle 
synclinal  fold  occupying  tbe  hill  on  south  side  of  the  river.  It  is  on  tbe 
sammit,  and  its  axis  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river.  This  fold  is 
represented  at  E  in  section  G,  Plate  III,  which  is  made  on  the  line  6,  C, 
E,  F,  of  map  A.  Section  D  is  a  section  across  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Eagle 
from  station  No.  9,  tbe  Red  Beds  capping  the  station  resting  on  the  gyp- 
li&rous  beds. 

Bordering  the  river  on  the  north  side,  a  short  distance  above  its  mouth, 
is  an  irregular  layer  of  eruptive  rock,  probably  basalt,  which  forms  a 
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low  bluff-like  wall,  ton  to  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  watw.  It 
Beems  to  have  come  down  the  ravines  in. the  hills  bordering  the  valley, 
and  to  have  spread  ont  like  the  slag  from  a  fhmace.  The  river  seems 
to  have  stopped  its  progress,  for  Ilo  trace  of  the  rock  conld  be  found  on 
the  south  side.  It  seems  to  have  forced  the  river  to  the  southern  side 
of  the  valley,  and  the  force  of  the  water  has  scooped  out  the  hills,  leav- 
ing blu&s  on  that  side  in  which  the  strata  forming  the  hills  are  beaati- 
fully  shown. 
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direction.    There  is  so  much 
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,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  there  is  a 

^iferous  series. 

of  Soaring  Fork.    The  upper  portion 

ast  year's  report,  so  that  this  year  we 

•art  of  its  course,  that  below  the  mouth 

one  point,  however,  that  I  wish  to  refer 

the  small  butte  between  Maroon  Creek 

loss  to  account  for  the  inversion  of  the 

of  which  I  gave  a  section.    This  year 

>;  studied  in  more  detail  and  a  great  many 

1.  In  the  case  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Holmes 

uling  along  the  upper  side  of  Roaring  Fork 

'ii  of  the  strata. 

;j:-Pan  Creek  on  the  right-band  side  are  low, 
iich  seems  to  be  the  Upper  Cretaceous  forma- 
te, however,  there  are  outcrops  of  red  sand- 
(Vs.    The  Cretaceous  strata  extend  to  the  gran- 
:ingto  rest  immediately  upon  it,  there  being 
!i  until  we  get  on  the  other  faces  of  the  moun- 
it  the  southern  part  of  the  peak  was  referred  to 
iassic,  and  Carboniferous  layers  outcrop  on  Bock 
will  be  fully  described  in  other  parts  of  the  re- 
ion  it  here  and  to  return  Roaring  Fork. 
titer  stream  from  the  mouth  of  Frying- Pan  to  the 
V,  a  distance  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles,  is  north  70^ 
being  about  fifty  feet  to  the  mile.  The  valley  above 
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The  area  drained  by  these  branches  inclndes  about  1,300  square 
miles. 

The  country  included  is  generally  plateau-li^  in  character.  This  is 
more  apparent  to  the  westward,  and  in  the  divide  between  the  Grand 
Eiver  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison.  The  general  elevation  of 
the  plateau  is  from  9,000  feet  to  11,000  feet. 

In  the  eastern  portion,  from  the  Eagle  River  to  a  short  distance  west 
of  Roaring  Fork,  are  rolling  hills  covered  with  scrub-oak  {Quercus  cUba)^ 
cotton- woods  {Popul^is  tremuloides)^  and  stunted  cedars  {Juniperus  ooci- 
dent^jilis).  The  latter  was  most  abundant  on  the  lower  slopes,  and 
seemed  to  thrive  best  on  soil  derived  from  the  breaking  down  of  the 
shales  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  formations.  The 
rocks  throughout  this  region  were  mostly  of  Tertiary  age,  capped  in 
places  by  basalt.  The  general  geology,  however,  will  be  dwelt  on  as 
we  proceed. 

The  course  of  the  Grand,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle  to  the  month 
of  Roaring  Fork,  is  south  GO^  west.  Most  of  this  distance,  sixteen  miles 
in  an  airline,  the  river  is  in  caiion,  the  head  of  which  is  a  little  over  three 
miles  below  the  Eagle.  It  is  probably  impassable  to  travel,  the  sides 
being  very  steep.  There  is  no  Indian  trail  following  the  course  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Marvine's  party  kept  on  the  hills  some  distance  back  from 
the  edge  on  the  northern  side,  and  we  followed  an  Indian  trail  across 
the  hills  to  a  stream  which  joins  the  Grand  at  the  head  of  the  canon. 
This  trail  seemed  to  be  much  used  and  leads  across  to  Roaring  Fork, 
which  it  strikes  above  the  mouth  of  Rock  Greek,  a  branch  rising  in  the 
Elk  Mountains. 

The  valley  above  the  canon  is  about  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
and  although  wider  than  the  valley  of  the  Eagle  just  above  its  mouth, 
is  still  comparatively  narrow.  On  the  north  side  are  limestone  slopes, 
and  on  the  south  low,  rounded  hills  of  the  gypsiferous  beds.  At  the 
head  of  the  canon  and  forming  the  gateway,  as  it  were,  are  beds  of  mas- 
sive limestone,  probably  of  Carboniferous  age.  They  dip  to  the  north- 
east, inclining  about  20^.  Farther  along  in  the  caiion  there  may  be  out- 
crops of  older  beds,  which  can  be  determined  only  by  following  the 
blniis  close  to  the  river.  The  hills  on  the  south  side  of  the  caiion  are 
capped  with  a  black  vesicular  basalt,  which  rests  immediately  on  the 
Triassic  red  sandstones.  The  dip  of  these  beds  I  was  unable  to  deter- 
mine, but  they  are  probably  conformable  to  the  layers  beneath. 

The  creek  up  which  the  trail  led,  after  leaving'  the  Grand,  joins  the 
river  by  cutting  a  small  caiion  through  limestones  similar  to  those  at 
the  head  of  the  caiion  of  the  Grand.  These  beds  are  somewhat  mas- 
sive, and  above  them  are  blue  limestones  with  interlaminated  sand- 
stones passing  into  gray  mid  white  sandstones,  with  yellow  and  black 
shaly  beds  above.  These  are  beneath  the  pink  gypsiferous  beds  out- 
eropi)ing  farther  up  and  corresponding  with  those  on  Eagle  River. 
Still  farther  up  stream  the  Red  Beds  appear,  the  line  of  outcrop  crossing 
the  creek  near  its  head. 

Leaving  this  creek,  we  crossed  to  the  waters  of  Roaring  Fork,  the  first 
stream  reached  being  a  branch  joining  it  about  two  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  Rock  Creek.  The  country  between  the  Grand  and  Roaring 
Fork  here  is  a  rolling  plateau  covered  mostly  with  a  growth  of  scrul> 
oak.  The  plateau  is  capped  with  a  black  vesicular  basalt,  which  in 
places  is  worn  away,  exposing  the  red  sandstone  beneath.  The 
head  of  the  creek  is  in  canon  in  which  the  Cretaceous  beds  are  shown, 
dipping  to  the  southwest.  Station  No.  11  was  almost  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  top  of  the  Bed  Beds  and  the  overlying  stata.    Farther  down 
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tbe  creek  there  are  exposares  of  Cretaceoas  beds  in  patches,  whose  re- 
lations I  was  anable  to  determine  definitely. 

Between  the  head  of  the  creek  and  Frying-Pan  Creek  is  a  broad- 
topped  hill  or  mesa,  capped  with  black  vesicular  basalt.  1  referred  to 
this  mesa  last  year,*  and  then  supposed  the  capping  to  be  trachytic. 
Tbe  beds  beneath  it,  outcropping  on  the  south  and  southeast  sides,  are 
almost  horizontal,  the  sandstone  of  the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  No.  1) 
appearing  on  top,  the  Jurassic  beds  and  Triassic  sandstones  lying  be- 
neath in  their  order.  A  short  distance  farther  north,  on  Fryiiig-Pan 
Creek,  the  dip  of  the  red  sandstones,  which  outcrop  in  massive  beds,  is 
a  little  east  of  north  at  a  very  slight  angle,  5°  to  lO^.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  Cretaceous  formations  on  station  II  dip  southwest. 
The  head  of  the  creek  that  we  are  describing,  probably  has  its  origin  in 
a  synclinal  depression,  which  deepens  to  the  northwest  in  going  down 
the  creek,  and  gradually  dies  out  beyond  its  head  on  the  broad-topped 
hiils  north  of  Frying- Pan.  The  folds  in  this  region  are  generally  very 
gentle,  but  their  axes  run  in  almost  every  direction.  There  is  so  much 
eruptive  material  on  top  of  the  sedimentary  beds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  connections  between  the  different  outcrops.  Mr.  Marvine 
thinks  there  is  a  fault  running  beneath  the  plateau,  between  the  Grand 
and  Roaring  Fork. 

Scattered  along  the  course  of  the  creek,  and  its  branches  rising  in 
the  plateau,  are  numerous  little  meadows.  The  lower  seven  miles  of 
its  couree  the  creek  is  in  canon,  which  deepens  rapidly  as  we  go  down. 
Therocksatthehead  are  basaltic,  capping  the  bluifs  on  either  side.  They 
are  present  on  the  hills,  or  rather  plateau,  throughout  the  length  of  the 
caiion.  At  one  point  1  think  Cretaceous  shows,  although  I  cannot  be 
certain,  as  I  did  not  have  time  to  visit  the  outcrop.  Farther  down,  the 
fied  Beds  show,  and  beneath  them,  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  there  is  a 
considerable  thickness  of  the  gypsiferous  series. 

I  will  take  up  next  the  valley  of  Koaring  Fork.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  valley  was  described  in  last  year's  report,  so  that  this  year  we 
have  to  do  only  with  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  that  below  the  mouth 
of  Frying-Pan  Creek.  There  is  one  point,  however,  that  I  wish  to  refer 
to  here.  When  speaking  t  of  the  small  butte  between  Maroon  Creek 
and  Roaring  Fork,  1  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  inversion  of  the 
beda  exposed  in  the  butte  of  which  I  gave  a  section.  This  year 
tbe  Elk  Mountain  region  was  studied  in  more  detail  and  a  great  many 
obscure  point.s  were  explained.  In  the  case  mentioned  above,  Mr.  Holmes 
loupd  a  line  of  faulting  extending  along  the  upper  side  of  Roaring  Fork 
^hich  explained  the  inversion  of  the  strata. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Frying-Pan  Creek  on  the  right-hand  side  are  low, 
rolling  hills,  the  basis  of  which  seems  to  be  the  Upper  Cretaceous  forma- 
^on.  On  the  opposite  side,  however,  there  are  outcrops  of  red  sand- 
stones beneath  in  the  bluffs.  The  Cretaceous  strata  extend  to  the  gran- 
ite of  Sopris  peak,  seeming  to  rest  immediately  upon  it,  there  being 
nothing  showing  between  until  we  get  on  tbe  other  faces  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  geology  about  the  southern  part  of  the  peak  was  referred  to 
lastyear.  Jurassic,  Triassic,  and  Carboniferous  layers  outcrop  on  Rock 
Creek,  but  this  region  will  be  fully  described  in  other  parts  of  the  re- 
port, 80  I  merely  mention  it  here  and  to  return  Roaring  Fork. 

The  course  of  the  latter  stream  from  the  month  of  Frying-Pan  to  the 
■»onth  of  Rock  Creek,  a  distance  of  eleven  or  twelve  miles,  is  north  70^ 
^^«t,  the  rate  of  fall  being  about  fifty  feet  to  the  mile.  The  valley  above 

*Page  265,  report  of  ]»73.  •  tPage  263,  Report  1873. 
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the  moath  of  Bock  Greek  is  about  two  miles  in  width,  and  beautifully 
terraced.  The  river  splits  into  numerous  branches*  inclosing  islets  on 
which  are  groves  of  cottonwoods^  The  terrace  bluffs  on  the  north  side 
are  about  one  hundred  feet  in  height.  Bock  Greek  enters  the  valley, 
emerging  from  the  Elk  Mountains,  about  three  miles  above  its  mouth. 
After  the  junction  of  the  two  streams,  Bock  Creek  turns  and  flows  north 
250  west.  Just  before  it  turns,  it  flows  by  bluffs  of  red  sandstone,  out- 
cropping on  the  north  side.  They  dip  10°  to  20^  a  few  degrees  east  ol 
north.  A  short  distance  back  of  the  river  they  are  capped  with  basalt, 
and  covered  with  a  growth  of  low  cedars.  The  hills  continue  on  the 
north  or  northeast  side  of  the  river  until  we  reach  the  Grand.  There  is 
some  slight  folding  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  allowing  the  gypsiferous 
beds  to  outcrop  as  we  go  down.  It  is  only  a  minor  fold,  for  Bearing 
Fork  occupies  the  axis  of  the  main  fold,  which  is  an  anticlinal.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river  there  are  well-marked  hog-backs,  in  which 
the  strike  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river,  as  is  shown  also  in  the 
parallel  course  of  the  streams  draining  them.  A  section  through  these 
hog-backs  and  across  Bearing  Fork  is  shown  in  section  F,  Plate 
lY.  In  the  hills,  farther  back,  there  is  basalts  on  the  summits.  The 
hog-backs  extend  to  within  about  four  miles  of  the  Grand,  when  the 
basaltic  capping  comes  so  near  the  river  as  to  preserve  the  edge  of  the 
hills  and  prevent  the  underlying  beds  from  being  eroded.  The  line  of 
outcrop  also  curves  slightly  to  the  westward,  under  the  capping,  so 
that  the  Cretaceous  No.  1,  which  forms  the  best  defined  hog  back,  is 
considerably  farther  from  Bearing  Fork,  near  the  Grand,  than  it  is 
near  Bock  Creek.  At  this  point,  then,  the  Bed  Beds  are  seen  on 
top,  and  beneath  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  gypsiferous  strata 
outcrops  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Those  on  the  south  side  have 
weathered  inte^  curioas  pinnacle  and  tower  like  forms  of  pink,  yel- 
low, gray,  and  creamy  colors.  The  valley  of  Bearing  Fork  is 
here  comparatively  narrow.  The  river  and  local  drift  is  terraced, 
the  terraces  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  being  covered  with  bowld- 
ers of  black  basalt,  from  the  hills  back  of  the  hogbacks.  About  three 
miles  and  a  half  above  the  mouth,  Bearing  Fork  is  joined  by  the  creek 
draining  the  hog-backs,  which  here  cuts  across  them  and  flows  along 
the  upper  edge  of  a  terrace  that  is  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 
The  course  of  the  river  here  is  almost  due  north  until  it  joins  the  Grand, 
just  as  the  latter  emerges  from  the  canon  that  commences  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Eagle.  The  exit  is  through  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  lime- 
stones. These  limestones  continue  along  the  upper  side  of  the  river, 
dipping  generally  toward  the  south,  at  an  angle  of  2(P  to  30^.  The 
inclination  is  mere  abrupt  near  the  river,  decreasing  as  we  go  back,  un- 
til, on  the  summit  of  the  hills,  the  beds  are  almost  horizenul.  On  the 
south  side  the  Bed  Beds  outcrop,  forming  bluffs  that  at  seme  points  are 
fire  hundred  feet  in  height,  rising  in  sheer  precipices.  There  are  proba- 
bly gypsiferous  beds  beneath,  but  they  are  concealed  by  the  local  debris. 
A  short  distance  back  the  edge  of  the  basaltic  mass  capping  the  hills 
appears.  Its  outlines  are  somewhat  difficult  to  trace  in  places,  as  it  is 
covered  with  a  growth  of  scrub  oak,  and  scattered  groves  of  cotton- 
woods.  The  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Dakota  group  appears  from  beneath 
the  basaltic  area,  and  keeps  along  the  lower  side  of  the  river,  the  strike 
being  north  75°  west.  The  beds  form  a  series  of  hog-backs,  the  contin- 
uation of  these  en  Bearing  Fork.  They  extend  along  the  Grand  on  the 
lower  side  for  eight  miles,  when  they  cress  and  stretch  away  to  the  north- 
west, in  an  isolated  range  which  gradually  dies  out  in  a  plateau.  A  sec- 
tion across  these  hog-backs  west  of  l^t^ition  17  is  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate 
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IV.  The  valley  of  the  Grand  below  the  month  of  Roaring  Fork  is  only 
aboat  two  miles  long,  the  river  again  entering  a  caiion.  At  the  head  of 
this  canon  the  Bed  Beds  cross,  and  are  shown  on  both  sides.  The  river 
gradually  bends  and  follows  the  strike,  in  a  monoclinal,  rift  for  six  miles, 
when  it  turns  again  and  cuts  abruptly  across  almost  at  right  angles  to 
the  strike,  flowing  thi*ough  a  valley  cut  in  the  soft  shaly  beds  that  lie 
just  above  the  Dakota  group. 

This  valley  is  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  and  in  it  the  river  is  joined 
by  quite  a  large  stream  from  the  north,  which  flows  along  the  eastern 
base  of  the  Cretaceous  range,  which  I  have  described  as  ending  in  the 
plateau  to  the  northwest.  From  this  valley  the  river  cuts  through  the 
strata  at  right  angles  to  the  strike,  and  comes  out  into  a  broad  valley, 
through  which  it  flows  for  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  enters  another 
canon,  or  rather  canon  like  valley,  cut  in  a  plateau  in  which  the  beds 
are  almost,  if  not  quite,  horizontal.  This  caiion  is  more  or  less  persist- 
ent until  the  river  enters  the  valley  in  which  it  is  joined  by  the  Gun- 
nison. The  gfeneral  course  of  the  river  for  about  nineteen  or  twenty 
miles  is  south  70^-750  west.  At  the  head  of  the  valley  the  bluflTs  are 
almost  vertical,  and,  indeed,  in  some  places,  the  cliffs,  as  seen  in  certain 
lights,  appear  to  overhang.  At  the  point  where  the  course  changes 
to  the  southward,  the  valley  is  wider,  and  the  Grand  splits,  forming 
islands  in  the  midst  of  the  river.  This  is  northwest  of  station  50. 
The  plateau  hefe,  between  the  Grand  and  Plateau  Creeks,  is  narrow,  and 
has  in  reality  degenerated  into  a  ridge  from  which  the  basaltic  capping 
has  been  removed. 

Returning  to  the  valley  above  the  cafion,  we  see  that  it  is  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  miles  in  length,  and  that  the  drainage  on  the  south  is  princi- 
pally through  two  streams,  one  in  the  eastern  portion  and  th^  other 
(North  Mam  Creek,  see  map  E)  on  the  western  side.  They  rise  in  the 
plateau  forming  the  divide  between  them  and  the  head  of  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Gunnison.  The  eastern  branch  is  formed  by  two  streams,  whose 
courses  are  almost  parallel.  Between  the  East  Fork  and  Koaring  Fork 
there  is  a  smaller  creek  {c  creek.  Grand  River),  which  rises  in  a 
mass  of  rounded  hills,  which  I  referred  to  when  speaking  of  the  hog- 
l)acks  on  the  west  side  of  Roaring  Fork.  Between  this  creek  and  the 
plateau  south  of  the  caiion  theie  are  several  folds,  the  axes  of  which 
«re  parallel,  each  being  northwest  and  southeast. 

The  rocks  underlying  the  valley  are  all  of  Cretaceous  age,  capped 
irregularly  in  places  with  basalt,  especially  on  the  divide.  Here  the 
strata  are  almost  horizontal,  inclining,  if  at  all,  only  a  few  degrees 
toward  the  west  in  the  eastern  portion. 

The  line  of  hog-backs  before  referred  to,  extending  along  the  lower 
side  of  the  Grand  from  station  No.  16,  through  station  18,  and  cross- 
ing the  river,  forms  the  side  of  a  synclinal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  is, 
l)artially  at  least,  occupied  by  a  creek  (c.  Grand  River).  The  dip  of 
Xhe  strata  is  southwest,  inclining  at  an  angle  of  about  15^  •  this  increases 
«6  we  go  toward  the  Grand,  being  about  60^  there. 

Station  20  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  fold,  the  dip  of  the  sandstones 
there  being  northeast  at  au  angle  of  16°  to  2(P.  From  station  No.  19 
to  22  there  is  a  mesa  covered  with  basaltic  bowlders.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  also  that  there  is  a  capping  of  the  same  material*  The  bowlders 
are  derived  from  the  hills  near  the  divide.  The  mesa  is  about  a  mile 
wide  and  slopes  gently  toward  the  Grand.  It  is  about  400  feet  above 
the  valley  of  the  creek  at  the  forks  below  station  No.  19.  At  station 
tion  No.  22  it  is  800  feet  high. 
Between  the  forks  of  the  large  creek  east  of  North  Mam  Creek,  the 
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hills  are  capped  with  basalt  The  elevation  of  station  24  is  10,642  feet, 
and  station  25,  9,031  feet.  There  is  bnt  little  timber  here,  the  summits 
being  grassy  and  park-like.  In  some  few  places  there  are  pines,  bnt 
eottonwoods  are  more  abundant.  In  the  hills  east  of  station  24,  and  on 
the  lower  slope,  there  is  scraboak  {Querctis  alba)  in  abundance.  The 
small  creeks  rising  in  the  Cretaceous  shales  we  generally  found  strongly 
impregnated  with  alkali. 

Tlie  western  branch  of  the  creek  referred  to  above,  heads  in  beautiful 
meadows.  Its  course  here  is  nearly  due  west.  After  flowing  in  this 
direction  for  five  miles  it  turns  and  flows  to  the  northwest,  gradually 
crossing  to  the  western  side  of  a  low,  broad  anticlinaL  The  strata  on 
the  east  incline  5^  to  the  northeast,  and  on  the  opposite  side  from  5^ 
to  10^  in  the  opposite  direction.  Beyond,  the  beds  probably  become 
horizontal,  as  seen  in  the  high  white  cliffs  east  of  station  No.  48,  on 
the  edge  of  the  plateau. 

In  looking  down  upon  this  valley  from  the  hills  bordering  it,  it  ap- 
pears more  open  than  it  really  is,  for  we  find  that  it  has  numerous  hills 
or  buttes  in  which  the  sandstones  outcrop.  They  are  gray,  chocolate- 
colored,  and  greenish.  We  were  not  able  to  visit  them,  bnt  noted  them 
from  the  stations  on  the  east  side  and  irom  the  plateau. 

We  were  not  on  the  Grand  Eiver  in  this  valley  nor  on  North  Mam 
Greek,  which  joins  it  above  the  cauon.  North  Mam  Greek  flows  along 
the  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau  from  which  some  of  its  branches  are  de- 
rived.   Its  general  course  is  north  15^  east. 

The  bi^^ncbes  of  the  Grand  from  the  south  in  the  canon  valley  north 
of  the  plateau  are  all  small  and  unimportant,  simply  draining  the  pla- 
teau. The  next  branch  of  importance  is  Plateau  Greek  flowing  into  the 
Grand  50  or  60  miles  below  the  head  of  the  canon.  It  is  a  stream  of  con- 
siderabfe  size,  deriving  its  water  principally  from  the  mesa  divide  on  the 
south,  the  branches  heading  in  the  plateau  of  station  48,  carrying  water 
only  in  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

There  are  two  principal  streams  uniting  to  form  the  creek,  one  (/ 
creek,  map  £),  having  its  sources  opposite  those  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison,  and  the  other  {g  creek,  map  E),  rising 
more  to  the  north  and  eastward,  opposite  the  head  of  North  Mara  Greek. 
The  branch  first  mentioned  is  the  largest  Its  course  is  generally  north. 
A  few  miles  above  its  mouth,  however,  it  turns  abruptly  and  flows  west- 
ward, parallel  to  the  other  branch,  leaving  a  flat-topped  terrace  between. 
It  rises  on  the  divide,  in  beautiful  park  like  meadows,  among  low  hills 
whose  rounded  outlines  are  covered  with  groves  of  quaking  aspens  whose 
foliage  in  the  fall  of  the  year  is  of  a  rich  golden  hue,  contrasting  boldly 
with  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  found  on  the  higher  points.  These 
groves  abound  in  game,  and  are  favorite  hunting-grounds  of  the  Indians. 
We  found  their  trails  leading  in  almost  every  direction.  Near  the  head 
of  the  creek  are  outcrops  of  soft  sbaly  beds  covered  in  some  places  with 
basalt  which  forms  rough  points  reaching  above  the  general  level.  In 
the  valleys  the  soil  is  made  of  the  debris  from  the  shales  mingled  with 
pebbles  from  the  erosion  of  the  basaltic  layer  which  once  formed  a 
capi)ing  to  the  plateau.  Scattered  over  it  are  chips  of  chalcedony  and 
agate.  The  sedimentary  beds  are  nearly  horizontal.  As  we  go  down 
the  valley  we  find  the  creek  cutting  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  soft 
strata,  leaving  high  terraces  between  the  branches.  Between  camp  44 
and  camp  45  the  river  falls  2,583  feet,  which  is  about  200  feet  per  mile. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  there  are  outcrops  of  soft  gray  sand- 
stones.  The  terraces  are  partially  covered  with  scrub-oak,  which  make 
traveling  somewhat  difficult.    The  other  branch  has  a  much  more  open 
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ralley.  It  rises  among  low  hills,  and  has  a  mnch  more  gradual  fall  to 
its  mouth.  It  is  about  24  miles  in  length,  and  forms  a  portion  of  the 
boundary-line  of  the  plateau  of  station  48.  Between  the  parallel  por- 
tions of  the  two  streams  just  described  there  is  a  terrace,  the  height  of 
v?hich  is  about  80  feet,  at  the  bend  of  the  first  branch.  It  is  about  a 
mile  wide  here  and  slopes  to  the  forks,  where  it  terminates  in  a  point, 
the  entire  length  of  the  bench  being  about  seven  miles.  It  is  covered 
mth  good  bunch-grass,  and  has  evidently  been  used  by  the  Indians  as  a 
g;razing-ground  for  cattle.  The  plateau  between  this  creek  and  the 
Grrand  River  is  approximately  triangular  in  shape,  the  base  being  on  the 
eastern  side.  Here  it  is  15  miles  in  width.  To  the  west  it  gradually 
terminates  in  a  ridge,  which  extends  between  the  two  streams.  Its 
length  is  15  miles,  and  its  mean  elevation,  where  the  general  level  is 
bnest  preserved,  is  about  10,200  feet.  It  was  once,  doubtless,  continuous 
srith  the  mesa  or  plateau  which  still  exists  to  the  southward.  Erosion 
las  isolated  it.  The  covering  of  basalt  which  once  covered  it  has  been 
martially  removed.  The  remnants  left  reach  from  200  to  250  feet  above  the 
l^eneral  level,  forming  monument-like  points  that  are  visible  from  a  great 
iistance.  Station  48  was  located  on  one  of  these  points,  a  conical  mass 
^48  feet  high.  The  eastern  edge  of  the  plateau,  as  I  have  already  men- 
ioued,  has  steep  bluffs,  overlooking  a  broad  valley.  On  the  north  side, 
ilso,  are  bluffs,  which  as  we  go  down  the  Grand  become  less  steep,  a  num- 
)er  of  small  streams  cutting  them  into  small  hills.  Toward  the  eastern 
»de  the  beds  are  nearly  horizontal,  but  a«  we  go  west  we  find  that  there 
s  a  slight  dip  to  the  east,  or  perhaps  a  little  north  of  east.  The  south- 
ern side  of  the  plateau,  near  station  48,  has  a  number  of  creeks  draining 
t,  the  courses  of  which  are  nearly  parallel,  flowing  south.  Between  them 
ire  sharp  ridges,  at  the  base  of  which  gray  and  pinkish  sandstones 
Hitcrop.  On  top  are  light  clayey  beds  and  interlaminated  hardened 
»hales,  weathering  a  white  color,  thus  giving  the  bluffs  a  unique  appear- 
inee,  as  seen  from  a  distance.  Underneath  the  basalt,  the  beds  are 
concealed  even  on  the  edges  of  the  plateau.  As  \^e  go  down  the  creek 
:he  valley  widens  on  both  sides.  On  the  south  are  drift-covered  ter- 
races sloping  from  the  divide.  On  the  north  side  are  low  blufifs,  close 
to  the  river,  in  which  pink  and  yellowish  strata  outcrop.  These  beds 
ire  cut  into  terraces,  beyond  which  are  bluffs  of  variegated  sandstones, 
passing  above  into  light  colored  shales.  On  the  Utter,  station  50  is 
located.  From  station  50  to  the  Grand  the  descent  is  at  first  rather 
abrupt.  Then  there  is  a  gi^adual  slope  broken  up  by  the  drainage  into 
low  buttes.  The  Grand  has  a  broad  bottom,  through  which  it  flows 
eluggishly. 

South  of  the  station  the  country  is  very  nearly  the  same.  There  are 
magnificent  exposures  of  the  strata,  which  are  inclined  but  slightly.  On 
the  north  side  of  Plateau  Creek  are  blufifs  of  sandstone,  through  which 
the  stream  cuts  rapidly  to  soft  shales,  which  weather  in  the  most  pecu- 
liar manner,  as  shown  in  one  of  the  illustrations,  Plate  V.  Above  the 
^^ack  argillaceous  columns  are  yellow  sandstones,  and  the  diln'is  from 
^hem  has  fallen  down,  capping  the  summits  of  the  pillars.  Below,  still 
ower  beds  are  shown,  until  a  belt  of  red  sandstone  is  seen  opposite 
If  esa  (a)  Creek.  It  here  enters  a  canon,  in  which  it  keeps  until  it  joins  the 
fi'and.  Almost  all  the  creeks  in  this  region  cut  profound  caHons ;  even 
'he  smallest  rivulets  cut  gullies  from  eight  to  twenty  feet  deep. 
,  The  terraces  are  covered  with  basaltic  bowlders,  and  are  almost  des- 
Stote  of  vegetation.  Good  grass,  however,  is  found  in  the  alluvial  bot- 
^ttis  bordering  the  creek.  Scrub-oak  and  stunted  cedars  are  found  on  the 
■^lls.  The  caiiou  on  Plateau  Creek  is  eight  miles  long.  Below  its  mouth|. 
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the  Grand  and  its  branches  cut  fearftiMooking  chasms  in  the  soft  rocks. 
Looking  down  upon  them  it  is  hard  to  trace  the  coorses  of  the  streams, 
as  it  appears  to  be  an  inextricable  maze  of  gorges. 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  colors ;  reds,  greens,  grays,  yellows, 
mingle  with  chocolate-browns,  and  white,  in  parallel  lines,  which  repeat 
themselves  in  the  different  layers. 

At  the  head  of  the  cafion  of  Plateau  Creek  the  Indian  trail  we  had 
been  following  leaves  the  creek,  goes  up  Mesa  Creek,  and  skirting  the 
edge  of  the  mesa,  leads  down  into  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison. 

The  course  of  Grand  Eiver  below  the  mouth  of  Plateau  Creek  is  gen- 
erally southwest,  and  sometimes  due  south. 

It  Hows  in  this  direction  until  it  comes  out  into  the  broad  valley,  in 
which  it  is  joined  by  the  Gunnison.  It  emerges  from  the  canon  by  cut- 
ting its  way  across  a  line  of  hog-backs,  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
strike  of  the  strato,  the  beds  dipping  about  northeast  at  an  angle  of  lOo 
to  150. 

Plate  YI  represents  the  bluff  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  as  it  comes 
from  the  canon  into  the  broad  valley. 

The  numbers  in  the  following  section  correspond  with  those  in  the 
illustration. 

BASE. 

1.  Black  and  yellow  shaly  beds. 

2.  Yellow  sandstone. 

3.  Yellow  shaly  beds. 

4.  Sandstones. 

5.  IShales. 

6.  Sandstone  with  pinkish  hue. 

This  section  was  made  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Grand,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  made  in  greater  detail.  The  beds  were  measured  by 
angles  taken  with  the  gradienter.  The  height  of  the  bluff  as  thus  deter- 
mined is  1,890  feet.  On  the  south  side  of  the  river  the  inclination  of 
the  beds  causes  them  to  disappear,  while  higher  ones  show  beneath  the 
basalt  of  the  mesa.  The  slopes,  reaching  from  the  edge  of  the  mesa  in 
terraces,  are  covered  with  basaltic  bowlders,  among  which  we  found 
numbers  of  moss-agates  (none  of  good  quality,  however)  and  pieces  or 
chalcedony.  4 

West  of  the  line  of  hog-backs,  which  extend  toward  the  northwest 
from  the  Grand,  the  valley  is  about  eighteen  miles  in  width,  reaching  to 
the  northwest  as  far  as  could  be  seen.  Near  the  Grand,  before  tha 
Gunnison  comes  in,  it  is  very  flat  and  covered  with  spots  of  alkali.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  Grand,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the  Gunnison, 
are  terraces,  the  first  of  which  is  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  the  second 
nearly  two  hundred  feet.  The  contrast  between  the  two  rivers  is  quite 
marked.  The  Grand  has  nearly  twice  the  volume  of  the  Gunnison,  and 
and  carries  a  vast  quantity  of  mud  with  it.  Wherever  we  reached  the 
Grand  throughout  the  entire  season  it  was  muddy.  The  reason  is,  that 
along  the  river  there  are  many  exposures  of  soft  shales  and  clays. 
The  Gunnison,  on  the  otber  hand,  is  a  clear  stream,  and  remains  so  except 
when  there  are  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  very  turbid  in  the  lower 
portion  of  its  course. 

The  divide  between  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Eivers  has  been  so  often 
referred  to  in  this  chapter  that  only  a  few  more  words  are  necessary  to 
complete  its  description.  In  the  Elk  Mountains  the  line  of  the  water- 
shed is  very  irregular,  the  mountains  rising  in  sharp  peaks,  at  the  bases 
of  which  the  streams  head  in  amphitheaters,  sharp  ridges  connecting 
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Aks  and  separating  the  various  streams.  This  portion  of  the 
however,  was  in  the  district  of  1873,  and  we  have  to  do  here  with 
tiou  west  of  the  Elk  Monntains,  where  it  presents  characters  en- 
lifferent,  being  mostly  a  plateau,  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  dn- 
git  are  almost  horizontal  and  covereld  with  a  flow  of  basalt  The 
I  character  is  best  shown  toward  the  west,  where  the  basaltic 
I  is  for  the  most  part  intact 

ti  of  Bock  Greek,  at  the  head  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison, 
teau  is  broken  into  low  rolling  hills,  of  which  the  general  level 
nearly  the  same.  The  basaltic  capping  here  is  very  irregular 
Qcnlt  to  define,  as  a  great  portion  of  it  has  been  removed  by  ero- 
rhe  hills  and  also  the  beds  of  the  streams  are  covered  witli 
masses  of  the  rock.  At  station  45  tber«  is  more  basalt  in  place, 
earns  rising  near  have  their  origin  in  small  lakes.  All  over  the 
I  these  lakelets  may  be  found,  and  along  the  creeks  are  beautifal 
vs.  The  timber  on  the  plateau  is  pine  and  quaking  aspens  (Popu* 
nuUndes).  There  is  good  grass  in  most  of  the  vedleys.  The 
1  jedge  of  the  plateau  is  somewhat  irregular  but  sharply  defined, 
I  a  bluff  edge  of  from  two  hundred  tofbur  hundred  feet  in  height 
aderlaid  with  sandstones,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sections  givea 
3sequent  portion  of  the  report 
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Gannison  River  is  the  priDcipal  branch  of  the  Grand,  on  the  sonthi 
side.    It  rises  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sawatch  range,  opposite  tho 
Arkansas  River,  and  oi^the  southern  side  of  the  Elk  Monutains,  oppo- 
site Roaring  Fork.    Its  total  course  has  a  length  of  about  two  hundred 
miles,  the  average  rate  of  fall  per  mile  being  about  thirty  feet.    In 
Gunnison's  and  in  Fremont's  reports  it  is  called  the  Grand.    In  the 
West,  however,  it  is  now  known  as  the  Gunnison  River,  the  name 
Grand  being  given  to  the  principal  stream,  as  already  mentioned-  in  a 
previous  chapter.    The  principal  branches   of  the  Gunnison  on  the 
south  are  Gochetopa  Creek,  Lake  Creek,  Gebolla  Creek,  and  Unoom- 
pahgre  River.    Those  on  the  north,  in  our  district  of  this  year,  are  Ohio 
Creek,  Smith's  Fork,  and  the  North  Fork.    The  entire  area  drained  by 
all  the  branches  on  the  north  is  about  twent^'-six  hundred  square  miles. 
From  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek,  the  Gunnison  flows  a  few  degrees 
south  of  west,  to  Lake  Fork ;  here  it  changes  and  flows  west,  gradually 
turning  to  the  northwest  until  it  is  oi)posite  station  80,  a  distance  of 
nearly  thirty  miles ;  when  it  again  turns  and  flows  nearly  due  north  to 
the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork;  where  it  turns  abruptly  and  flows  west  to 
the  head  of  what  the  Indians  call  Unaweep  Canon.  *    Its  course  thence 
to  its  mouth  is  generally  northwest. 

There  are  three  large  canons  and  several  small  ones  in  the  course  of 
the  river,  which  will  be  described  as  we  reach  them  in  going  down  the 
stream.  The  upper  one  is  in  granitic  rocks,  and  was  described  last 
year.  The  drainage  of  the  streams  uniting  to  form  the  Gunnison  near 
its  head  flows  in  two  directions,  viz,  southeast  or  south-southeast,  and 
southwest.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  is  within  last  year's  district| 
and  will  be  found  described  in  the  report  for  1873. 

Our  work  last  year  extended  as  far  west  as  Slate  River,  and  we  com- 
mence this  year,  therefore,  with  Ohio  Creek,  the  next  stream  coming  into 
the  Gunnison  on  the  north  side. 

In  an  air-line,  from  the  head  of  Ohio  Creek  to  its  mouth  the  distance 
is  twenty-two  miles.  The  actual  leugth,  however,  is  nearer  thirty  miles. 
It  has  its  origin  in  a  group  of  isolated  peaks  that  mark  the  termination 
of  the  Elk  Mountains  to  the  westward.  Its  sources  are  opposite  those 
of  Slate  River  on  the  north  and  east,  and  those  of  Anthracite  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison,  on  the  northwest.  It  has 
two  forks  which  unite  below  a  high  sugarlpaf  peak  of  i)ofphyritio 
trachyte,  station  30.  The  western  branches  have  their  origin  in  a  group 
of  mountains  made  up  almost  entirely  of  breccia,  which  in  all  probability 
rests  on  sandstoues  of  Cretaceous  age. 

The  most  northern  of  these  streams  flows  along  the  southern  edge  of 
a  short  range  of  sharp  peaks,  whose  slopes  are  destitute  of  timber,  and 
which  form  a  serrated  edge  along  the  summit.  This  mass  is  composed 
of  porphyritic  trachyte   and  forms  a   portion  of  the  divide  between^ 

*  Pacific  Railroad  Report,  vol.  ii. 
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Ohio  Creek  and  Anthracite  Greek.  A  trail  crosses  through  alow  pass 
from  the  head  of  the  latter  creek  and  keeps  down  Ohio  Creek  and  then 
follows  up  Cochetopa  Creek  to  the  Los  Pinos  agency.  This  is  one  of 
the  main  Indian  lodge-pole  trails,  connecting  Los  Pinos  with  the  White 
River  agency. 

Between  East  River  and  Ohio  Creek  are  two  mesas,  isolated  one  from 
the  other  and  underlaid  by  Cretaceons  shales  and  sandstones.  These 
mesas  are  composed  of  trachyte,  judging  from  the  debris  covering  the 
slopes  west  of  Ohio  Creek.  The  trachyte  is  probably  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  East  River  noted  in  last  year's  re- 
port,* a  light  purplish  rock.  As  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  hills  on 
the  west  side  of  Ohio  Creek  are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  breccia. 
I  will  refer  to  it  particularly  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  report.  I 
think,  judging  from  several  outcrops  seen  on  someof  the  western  branches 
of  the  creek,  that  it  rests  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  extent  upon 
sandstones. 

The  we8tern  branches  rise  in  these  hills  and  cut  deeply  into  the  brec- 
cia, which  seems  to  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  water.  It  appears  to 
be  in  layers,  atd  erosion  has  worn  it  into  fantastic  forms.  In  places,  there 
are  castellated  masses  from  which  towers  and  minarets  rise ;  while  in 
others,  huge  buttresses  stand  out  prominently  against  the  sky.  Station 
No.  31  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  breccia.    (See  map  D). 

The  valley  of  Ohio  Creek  is  from  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  width  and 
has  a  beautiful  grassy  bottom,  with  groves  of  cottonwoods.  The  hills 
OD  the  west  are  heavily  timbered  with  pines,  extending  down  the  ridges 
between  the  branches.  On  the  lower  slopes  near  the  creek  there  is  sage- 
brash  (Arte^nma). 

The  valley  of  the  Gunnison  above  the  mouth  of  Ohio  Creek  is  very 

wide,  extending  from  a  short  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Slate  River 

to  Cochetopa  Creek,  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  It  is  from  four  to 

seven  miles  in  width.    The  river-bottom  in  places  seems  to   be  quite 

fertile,  and  at  one  place  we  found  a  garden  in  which  potatoes,  beans, 

turnips,  cabbage,  and  lettuce  had  been  successfully  raised  during  the 

»e«8on. 

The  southeast  side  of  the  valley,  reaching  toward  Cochetopa  Creek, 
»  rather  sterile-looking,  there  being  but  little  soil.  It  is  very  level  and 
o^ered  with  pebbles  derived  from  the  Elk  Mountains.  There  is  a  sparse 
*TX)wth  of  grass  and  low  sage-brush.  The  Gunnison  here  is  a  rapid  and 
^Ty  clear  stream  of  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  width.  It 
^^^ps  close  to  the  bluffs  of  breccia  below  the  mouth  of  Ohio  Creek. 

This  valley  is  tbe  site  of  a  new  town  called  Gunnison  City.  There 
^^rehalf  a  dozen  log-cabins,  most  of  them  in  an  unfinished  state  and 
^^tboiit  inhabitants.  The  only  persons  we  found  living  in  the  valley 
^^re  the  two  men  who  have  charge  of  the  cattle  for  the  Indians  of  Los 
rhinos  agency.  They  were  at  the  cattle-camp,  a  short  distance  above 
•-^X'hetopa  Creek.  Below  Cochetopa  Oeek  the  valley  again  expands 
^toa  grassy  meadow,  from  which  the  river  enters  a  canon.  Men  from 
"^«  agency  were  busy  cutting  grass  in  this  meadow  while  we  were 
^€re.  The  hay  made  is  for  the  use  of  the  agency  and  the  cattle-camp. 
*^he  cattle  are  allowed  to  run  wild  among  tbe  hills  throughout  the  year 
?^d  seem  to  do  well.  The  country  is  much  better  adapted  to  stock-rais- 
^g  than  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  elevation  of  the  cattle-camp  is 
•>743  feet. 

The  lower  valley  is  about  four  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide  in  its 
Jteatest  width.    On  the  northern  side  the  breccia  forms  the  boundary, 

*  Page  249,  Report  1873. 
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tracbyte  capping  it  as  we  go  toward  the  hills.  On  the  sonth  side  ihe 
rocks  are  gneissic,  as  they  also  are  in  the  canon.  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  on  the  north  side,  is  an  ontcrop  of  soft  yellowish  gray  sand- 
stone. Farther  down  the  breccia,  instead  of  resting  on  this  sandstone, 
appears  to  be  directly  npon  the  schists.  At  station  71,  however,  between 
the  schists  and  the  breccia  there  is  a  belt  of  sandstone  that  seems  to 
have  been  metamorphosed.  Above  the  breccia  there  is  a  capping  of 
trachyte. 

The  canon  is  only  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  it  the  river 
has  rather  a  tortuous  course,  flowing  at  first  south  of  west  and  afterwards 
north  of  west.  The  walls  are  not  very  high,  never  exceeding  300  feet. 
Below,  the  river  is  in  another  valley  similar  to  the  one  above.  This, 
however,  is  not  as  large,  being  only  two  miles  long  and  a  mile  wide  in 
the  widest  portion.  It  is  not  so  well  grassed  as  the  valley  above.  The 
schists  still  compose  the  hills  on  the  lower  side,  while  on  the  north  there 
are  sandstones,  breccia,  and  tracbyte  in  long  mesa  like  ridges  that 
extend  from  the  margin  of  the  valley  toward  the  hills  in  which  statioa 
31  is  situated. 

Leaving  this  valley  the  river  again  goes  into  cafion  and  keeps  so 
almost  all  the  way  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Lake  Fork,  broken  only  by  jsmatl 
and  unimportant  valleys.  The  rocks  in  which  the  river-channel  lies  are 
schists,  and  the  walls  never  exceed  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
in  height.  This  granitic  rock  forms  a  narrow  strip,  leaving  a  bench  or 
shelf  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  reachiqg  back  to  tbe  edge  of  the  bluffs. 

On  top  of  the  schists,  forming  the  base  of  the  bluff,  are  the  sand* 
stones  that  probably  belong  to  the  Dakota  group.  As  we  proceed  down 
the  river  we  find  on  top  of  these,  black  and  yellow  shales,  above  which 
is  the  breccia  to  which  I  have  so  frequently  referred  in  this  chapter. 
This,  in  a  great  many  places,  has  weathered  into  sharp  pinnacles  and 
towers.    It  is  capped  with  obsidian  and  trachyte. 

A  section  of  thebluffs  will  be  given  in  another  place,  when  the  differ* 
ent  layers  will  be  particularly  described. 

These  bluffs  are  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  form  the  edge  of  the 
mesas  that  are  so  characteristic  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Gun- 
nison, extending  back  from  the  river  on  both  sides. 

Below  station  71  the  top  of  the  mesa  is  about  500  feet  above  the 
river-level,  and  at  station  73  it  has  increased  to  1,230  feet,  the  general 
surface  really  remaining  at  the  same  level  on  both  sides,  while  the 
river  in  its  progress  has  cut  deeper  and  deeper,  making  the  bluffs  nearly 
twice  as  high.  This  height  is  still  greater  farther  below,  as  we  will  find 
when  we  speak  of  the  canon. 

The  streanxs  joining  the  Gunnison  cut  deeply  into  the  surface,  divid- 
ing  the  original  mesa  into  many  others.  The  caiious  thus  formed  have 
almost  perpendicular  walls.  There  appeared  to  be  more  than  one 
layer  of  the  trachyte,  for,  from  the  edge  of  the  mesa  a  higher  outcrop 
can  be  seen.  I  was  notable  this  year  to  determinedefiuitely  the  relations 
between  the  trachytic  flows  and  the  breccia  on  the  mountainous  mass 
around  station  31.    Another  year  I  hope  to  explain  it. 

Above  the  mouth  of  the  Lake  Fork,  the  Gunnison  flows  through  a 
small  open  valley  covered  with  grass  and  sage-brush,  in  which  it  is 
joined  by  a  branch  of  some  size  from  the  north.  From  this  valley  the 
river  plunges  into  the  largest  canon  in  its  entire  course.  Lake  Fork  is 
itself  in  a  deep  canon,  cut  through  dark,  micaceous  schists,  and  until 
one  comes  to  the  edge  of  the  gorge,  he  has  no  idea  of  its  size  or  extent. 
Gunnison's  wagon-trail  is  obliged  to  cross  it  a  long  way  back  from  the 
river,  and  come  down  the  stream  on  the  opposite  side. 
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The  country  between  Lake  Fork  and  the  Uncompahgre  River  is  rough 
and  rugged.  The  streams  cu(  deep  caiions  to  join  the  Gunnison. 
Mountain  Creek,  Blue  Creek,  and  Cebolla  Creek  are  the  principal  streams 
draining  this  region.  Blue  Creek,  to  which  Ihave  just  referred,  is  placed 
on  Gunnison's  map,  as  a  branch  of  Cebolla,  whereas  it  is  a  tributary 
of  the  Gunnison. 

The  mesas  are  found  on  Mountain  Creek,  and  until  we  reach  Cebolla 
creek.  Here  we  meet  with  cretaceous  shales,  seeming  to  be  horizontal, 
and  resting  on  granite.  The  granite  in  places  has  trachyte  resting  on 
it.    I  noticed  it  on  the  hills  east  of  Cebolla  Creek. 

The  great  caiion  of  the  Gunnison  is  about  fifty  miles  long.  In  it  the 
course  of  the  river  at  first  is  west ;  it  gradually  changes  toward  the 
north,  and  at  station  80  flows  northwest,  gradually  becoming  due  north, 
which  course  it  keeps  rather  uniformly  to  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork. 
From  the  head  of  the  caiion  to  the  mouth  of  Smith's  Fork  the 
main  portion  is  cut  in  dark  micaceous  schists. '  It  has  its  great- 
est depth,  perhaps,  opposite  station  77  5  the  height  from  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  uiesa  on  which  the  station  tc^as  located  being  about 
3,000  feet.  The  granitic  portion  is  about  2,000  feet  deep.  It  was, 
of  course,  impossible  to  reach  the  edge  of  the  river  while  in  the  caiion, 
so  that  these  figures  are  not  perfectly  accurate.  They  are  obtained 
by  comparing  the  heights  of  stations  77  and  78  with  that  of  camp 
Ko.  53,  on  Cebolla  Creek,  about  one  mile  above  its  mouth,  and  allow- 
ing for  the  fall  of  the  river  between  the  two  points.  The  error,  if  any, 
would,  therefore,  be  very  small  and  in  favor  of  greater  depth. 

The  section  across  the  river,  through  stations  77  and  78,  is  shown  in 
Figure  2,  Plate  VI  I.  On  the  wesr  side  of  the  river  is  a  plateau  about 
four  miles  in  width  and  thirteen  miles  long.  Its  elevation  above 
tbe  river  is  2,500  to  3,000  feet.  It  is  composed  of  schists,  and  the  top 
seems  to  have  a  gentle  slope  to  the  eastward.  It  seems  to  have  had  in 
places  a  capping  of  trachyte. 

East  of  Cebolla  Creek,  on  the  granite  hills,  a  portion  of  this  trachyte 
8tiU  remains.    To  the  northward  the  plateau  runs  to  apoint,  thetermina- 
tion  being  marked  by  ahigh  conical  point  of  granite.  Beyond  this,  are  red 
sandstones  (Triassic),  with  superimposed  Jurassic  and  CretJiceoqs  strata, 
as  seen  from  station  No.  80,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.    Fig.  1,  Plate 
\      VII,  shows  a  section  through  station  80.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  granite 
forms  a  sort  of  shelf  along  the  river,  on  which  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions rest,  having  bluflf-like  edges  a  short  distance  farther  back.    These 
beds  incline  at  a  small  angle  (about  5°),  causing  the  country  to  slope 
(     gently  toward  Smith's  Fork,  which  here. flows  almost  parallel  to  the 
Gunnison.    The  illustration,  Fig.  1,  carries  the  section  across  Smith's 
Fork.    Beneath  station  80- is  an  outcrop  of  the  Eed  Beds.    Where  the 
^«tion  crosses  Smith's  Fork,  the  latter  stream  does  not  cut  below  the 
^akota  group  (No.  1).    Near  the  mouth,  however,  it  cuts  through  the 
Jfed  Beds  reaching  the  granite. 

.  Smith's  Fork  joins  the  Gunnison  as  the  latter  emerges  from  the  gran- 
itic portion  of  its  cafion,  and  cuts  across  the  strata  into  the  Cretaceous 
^ndstones.  It  rises  in  the  group  of  trachytic  peaks  that  1  have  already 
feferred  to  as  terminating  the  Elk  Mountains  to  the  westward.  Before 
*t  leaves  these  peaks  there  are  outcrops  of  Cretaceous  shales  seen  near 
tbe  water's  edge,  on  the  main  creek  at  first,  but  afterward  spreading  out 
*^d  covering  wider  areas.  After  it  is  fairly  out  of  the  mountains  it  flows 
•cross  the  Upper  Cretaceous  formation,  and  gradually  cuts  through  the 
^dstone  of  No.  1,  which  forms  bluffs  extending  along  its  course  from 
^  mouth  of  the  Southern  Fork  to  the  mouth.  (See  map  B). 
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The  Southern  branch  of  Smith's  Fork  rises  in  a  comparatively  opei 
country,  opposite  the  creek  which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  last  mesi 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  Gunnison.  It  lies  almost  entirely  in  the  Uppei 
Cretaceous  formations,  which  are  exposed  in  low  hills  covered  witl 
cedars  and  sage-brush.  At  one  place  it  cuts  a  caiion  throu^rh  "No.  1,  firon 
which  it  comes  into  the  upper  beds,  not  touching  the  Dakota  groai 
again  until  it  joins  the  North  Fork.  This  canon  is  only  two  miles  long 
and  must  have  been  determined  by  a  fracture  caused  by  folding.  Oi 
the  west  side  the  inclination  of  the  sandstone  is  only  5^,  while  on  th< 
east  it  is  15^  to  20^.  In  the  latter  there  is  only  a  small  triangular  arei 
of  No.  1  exposed,  the  base  of  the  triangle  resting  on  the  stream. 

Opposite  the  mouth  of  this  fork  is  a  hill  of  trachyte,  which  may  hav< 
had  something  to  do  with  the  fold  we  have  noticed.  About  three  milei 
above  this  hill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  North  Fork,  there  is  a  finger-lik< 
rock  (trachyte)  projecting  from  the  Cretaceous  shales.  From  the  juuc 
tion  of  the  forks  to  the  mouth  is  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles,  in  which  th< 
river  is  in  canon  or  a  canon  like  valley,  the  height  of  the  cliffs  on  either  sid< 
ranging  from  about  two  or  three  hundred  feet  a{  the  head  to  nearly  fit'teei 
hundred  near  the  mouth.  The  wails  are*  very  nearly  vertical,  but  thej 
do  not  rise  immediately  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  there  being  a  valley 
between  the  bluffs,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  which  continues  al 
most  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  a  fertile  bottom,  groves  of  cottonwoodi 
fringing  the  banks  of  the  stre:uu. 

Near  its  mouth  the  river  cuts  a  narrow  gorge  in  the  granitic  rocks 
the  level  of  the  river  being  some  distance  below  the  general  level  of  th< 
bottom  of  the  caiiou.  Map  B  shows  the  geology  of  the  region  about  th< 
mouth  of  Smith's  Fork,  and  the  lines  of  the  sections  H,  G,  E,  L,  and  I 

The  North  Fork  Joins  the  Gunnison  three  and  a  half  miles  below  th< 
mouth  of  Smith's  Fork.  The  course  of  the  Gunnison  between  the  tw( 
streams  is  nearly  due  north.  On  station  81  the  strata  have  a  di{ 
east  of  north,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gunnison  the  inclina 
tion  is  west  of  north,  showing,  what  is  plainly  seen  from  the  station,  thai 
there  is  a  curving  of  the  strata.  Smitli's  Fork  flows  almost  in  the  direc 
tion  of  the  strike  of  the  beds  on  its  right  side,  while  the  Gunnison,  aftei 
the  union  of  the  two,  cuts  across  the  strata  almost  at  right  angles  U 
the  strike. 

Where  the  Nyrth  Fork  comes  in  the  course  is  again  changed,  the  rivei 
then  taking  the  course  of  North  Fork,  which  is  nearly  due  west. 

The  North  Fork  is  the  principal  tributary  of  the  Gunnison,  its  genera 
course,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  being  about  west.  It  drains  f 
large  area,  and  is  formed  by  two  branches,  one  heading  opposite  Boci 
Creek  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Grand,  and  the  other  having  itc 
sources  opposite  Oliio  Creek  and  Slate  River^  in  the  group  of  trachyti( 
peaks  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  several  times. 

The  latter  branch,  on  the  map  accompanying  a  report  of  Lieutenant 
Ruttuer,*  at  its  hend  is  called  Anthracite  Creek,  and  a  short  distance 
below  Bah  River.  The  name  "  Anthracite  '*  was  given  from  the  discovery 
here  by  prospectors  of  a  bed  of  coal,  of  excellent  quality.  I  will  refei 
to  this  coal  again  in  another  part  of  the  report.  We  have  retained  the 
name,  but  instead  of  applying  the  name  to  only  a  portion  of  the  creek, 
have  given  it  to  its  entire  length.  In  regard  to  the  Bah,  Mr.  H.  G 
Proutt  says,  "The  Bah  is  said  to  empty  into  Grand  (Gunnison)  Rivei 
below  the  Lake  Fork."    He  therefore  evidently  refers  to  the  North  Fork. 

*  Report  of  a  RecoDuaissance  in  the  lite  Country,  in  1873,  by  Lieut.  £.  H.  Rofi&ier,  Corp 
of  Engineers, 
t  Ibid,  page  40. 
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for  which  he  sftys  the  Indian  name  is  Bah.  Bah,  or  more  properly  Pah, 
is  the  Ute  word  for  water.  Gunnison's  map*  gives  itthe  name  of  North 
Fork,  which  is  the  name  in  common  use,  and  therefore  we  retain  it. 
The  group  of  mountains  about  the  sources  of  Anthracite  Greek  were 
nam^  by  Lieutenant  Euffnert  the  Philosophers'  Monuments,  and  the 
names  of  Owen,  Spenceir,  Huxley,  Mill,  and  Carpenter  given  ta  some  of 
the  most  prominent  peaks.  His  Mount  Bichard  Owen  probably  corre- 
sponds to  our  station  No.  32. 

Gheologically  this  whole  region  about  the  sources  of  Slate  River,  Bock 
Greek,  Ohio  Greek,  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  is  exceedingly 
complicated.    The  Gretaceous  formations  which  prevail  here  seem  to 
have  been   disturbed  by  igneous  eruptions,  and   they  are  found  at 
places  in  great  confusion,  dipping  in  almost  every  direction  and  pene- 
trated by  numerous  dikes.    Cretaceous  shales,  mingled  with  trachyte, 
are  found  on  the  summits  of  some  of  the  highest  peaks.     It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  get  at  the  exact  thickness  of  the  strata  or  to  tell  the  exact 
horizon  to  which  beds  ought  to  be  referred,  as  they  are  oroken  apart 
and  very  much  metamorphosed.    The  country  is  very  rough  and  rugged, 
the  peaks  being  high  and  often  very  difficult  of  ascent.     It  will  require 
some  time  to  work  this  region  up  in  detail,  and  close  and  careful  study 
will  be  required  to  reduce  it  to  a  system.    Station  No.  32  is  composed 
principally  of  metamorphosed  Gretaceous  shales,  intersected  by  dikes. 
A  large  dike  crosses  Anthracite  Greek,  having  a  course  from  station  32, 
South  22^  West.    Southeast  of  the  station  is  a  ridge  of  Cretaceous  strata 
which  heads  a  branch  of  Anthracite  Greek  on  one  side  close  by  one  of  the 
sources  of  Ohio  Creek,  and  on  the  other  overlooks  the  sources  of  several 
branches  of  Slate  Biver.    All  these  streams  rise  in  amphitheaters,  the 
edges  of  the  strata  forming  steps,  rising  one  above  the  other.    The 
streams  rise  in  beautiful  emerald  lakelets.    The  course  of  this  branch 
of  Anthracite  Creek  at  first  is  nearly  due  south.    It  then  curves  around 
station  32  and  flows  northwest  for  ten  miles,  when  it  turns  abruptly 
around  a  sugar-loaf-shaped  mountain  and  flows  west,  through  a  canon 
cut  principally  in  gray  sandstone.     In  this  canon  it  is  joined  liy  the  west- 
ern fork,  Coal  Creek,  when  it  again  changes  its  course  and  flows  north  for 
three  miles  to  the  North  Fork. 

The  isolated  peak  around  which  Anthracite  Greek  flows  wa«  named 
Itfarcellina  by  a  party  of  prospectors  that  we  met  on  North  Fork.  It  is 
composed  of  a  light-gray  porphyritic  trachyte.  It  answers  the  description 
of  Mount  Huxley  in  Lieutenant  Ruftner's  report4  but  on  the  accompany- 
ing map  Mount  Huxley  is  located  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek. 

The  western  branch  of  Anthracite  Creek,  Goal  Creek,  rises  generally 
on  the  rim  of  a  basin  of  Cretaceous  shales  and  sandstones  (see  map  C), 
tfhich  is  bordered  by  hills  of  trachyte  and  breccia,  the  latter  being  on 
Xhe  eastern  sideband  an  extension  from  station  31.  For  some  distance 
^bove  it«  junction  with  the  eastern  fork  it  flows  through  a  cnuon,  of 
^^hich  the  walls  are  about  a  thousand  feet  in  vertical  height.  The  sand- 
stones and  shales  composing  them  are  perhaps  slightly  inclined  toward 
\itie  northeast,  not  more  than  3°  to  5^.  There  are  outcrops  of  coal  at 
^Various  points  along  the  western  fork,  but  the  coal  is  of  poorer  quality 
ttan  that  on  the  eastern  fork. 

The  other  stream,  which  unites  with  Anthracite  Creek  to  form  the 
main  North  Fork,  rises  opposite  Kock  Creek  and  the  branches  of  the 

*'  Pacific  Railroad  R^^port,  vol.  zi. 

t  Report  of  a  ReconuHinsance,  &c.,  by   Lieut.  E.  H.   Ruffner,    Corps  of  Engineers, 
tee  40. 
f  Ibid.,  Page  41. 
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Grand,  immediately  opposite  tbe  plateaa  in  which  station  48  was  lo- 
cated. It^  course  is  nearly  south,  on  a  line  with  Goal  Greek.  The  valley 
is  comparatively  narrow,  there  being  but  lew  open  bottoms  along  its 
course.  The  slopes  of  the  hills  on  either  side  are  well  timbered  widi 
pines  and  cottonwoods.  Near  the  head  of  the  main  creek  there  are 
large  bowlders  of  a  black  basalt,  derived,  in  all  probability,  from  tbe 
layer  which  once  covered  the  entire  divide.  While  on  this  creek  we 
met  a  party  of  prospectors,  who  said  they  had  found  indications  of  gold 
along  the  stream,  but  not  in  any  very  great  quantity. 

The  divide  between  Kock  Creek  audtbis  branch  of  the  North  Fork  is 
a  sharp  ridge  of  Cretaceous  sandstones,  reaching  above  the  timber-line. 
The  strata  dip  about  15^  to  the  west,  the  angle  decreasing  on  crossing 
theNorth  Fork,  until  they  become almosthorizontal  in  theplatean  divide 
between  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  and  Grand  Biver.  Station  20  was 
located  on  this  ridge.  The  lines  of  outcrop  between  the  station  and 
Sopris  pe<ik  are  the  prolongation  of  the  hog-backs  on  the  west  side  of 
Roaring  Fork. 

The  rock  on  the  summit  of  station  26  is  a  compact  greenish-gray 
sandstone,  somewhat  laminated,  and  containing  in  the  lower  part  frag- 
ments of  stems  and  leaves,  and  particles  of  carbonaceous  material.  The 
most  careful  search  revealed  nothing  perfect  enough  foridentification.  Be- 
low this  sandstone  is  a  narrow  band  of  dark-colored,  very  compact  lime- 
stone, of  a  reddish-brown  color  on  the  weathered  surfaces.  Next  below  is 
a  coarse  textured,  soft,  gray  sandstone,  which  seemed  to  continue  to  the 
base  of  the  amphitheater  which  the  station  overlooked. 

Near  the  base  of  the  slope  we  ascended,  I  noticed  an  outcrop  of  con- 
glomerate in  which  the  pebbles  were  of  a  rock  very  much  like  that  form- 
ing tbe  nucleus  of  the  Elk  Mountains.  The  matrix  was  siliceous. 
What  the  relations  of  this  bed  were  to  the  sandstones  I  could  not  de- 
termine, as  the  slopes  were  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and 
the  underlying  beds  were  for  the  most  part  covered  with  debris.  The 
pebbles  were  rounded  and  evidently  water-worn. 

South  of  station  2G  the  strike  curves  to  the  eastward,  the  dip  changing 
more  and  more  toward  the  southwest.  The  line  of  outcrop  of  the  Creta- 
ceous bedscrossesliock  Greek  into  the  Elk  Mountains,  where  they  become 
very  much  faulted  and  upturned.  In  this  portion  of  the  Elk  Mountains 
Dr.  Hayden  made  a  more  detailed  survey,  and  to  his  report  and  the  re- 
port of  Mr.  Holmes,  the  reader  is  referred  for  the  geology  of  Bock  Greek 
and  the  adjacent  peaks. 

Station  33  was  located  south  of  station  26  on  one  of  a  group  of  high 
peaks,  rising  from  a  mass  of  trachyte  resembling  that  composing  the 
mountains  between  Anthracite  Greek  and  the  head  of  Ohio  Greek  near- 
station  32. 

The  western  slope  of  this  mass  is  extremely  steep,  the  sandstone 
reaching  to  the  base  ,  almost  horizontal  in  position.  At  the  northern. 
end,  however,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  the  strata  appear  to  dip  to  th^ 
northeast  at  an  angle  of  about  40^,  so  that  there  would  seem  to  be  » 
synclinal  fold  between  this  point  and  the  ridge,  extending  from  station 
20.  A  branch  of  North  Fork  rises  here  and  flows  nearly  due  west.  Near 
Its  mouth  the  beds  are  also  inclined  towards  the  northwest,  although 
tlie  angle  is  only  about  5°. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  mass  in  which  station  33  is  situated,  on 
Anthracite  Creek,  the  sandstones  are  tipped  up,  dipping  north  54P  west 
at  an  angle  of  15*^.  Dikes  of  trachyte  penetrate  the  sandstones.  The  branch 
ot  North  Fork  that  we  have  just  been  considering,  after  the  union  of  the 
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•  • . . 

a  slight  synclinal /(Md-  between  c  and  d,  which  is  more  marked  fisurther 
west,  as  shown/k)'^ig.  2,  which  is  a  section  across  the  Gunnison  Jost 
before  it  leave&  tlie  cafioD,  on  the  line  6  H.  The  following  is  the  sec- 
tion represeqleiit  in  Fig.  3,  the  figures  corresponding  with  section  L. 

:  ■••."  SECTION.  / 

1.  Gi^pite  reaching  to  edge  of  the  river. 
3v.**Bed  sandstone  fTriassictJ. 

.  3/.' (Greenish  and  gray  shales  and  sandstones  (Jurassic  f). 
.•/*/Shaly  sandstones.      )  ^^ 
. .  JS.  Massive  sandstones. )  ^"^""^  «'  "^^r' 
\   6.  Laminated  sandstones  and  black  shales. 

7.  Black  shales. 

8.  Dark  yellow  shales. 

9.  Light  yellow  and  gray  beds. 

10.  Terrace  with  light-colored  shales.  3 
At  a  in  Fig.  2.  Plate  VIII,  the  strata  are  seen  to  be  cnrved  abruptly, 

the  river  occupying  the  axis  of  an  anticlinal  fold.  This  is  at  the  iM)int 
where  it  leaves  the  caiion.  The  fold,  however,  is  not  simply  a  north 
and  south  fold,  for,  as  we  see  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  YIII,  there  is  folding 
east  and  west.  This  is  the  main  fold,  or  rather  the  termination  of  tl^ 
anticlinal  fold,  the  axis  of  which  the  Gunnison  follows  in  the  caiion 
above  Smith's  Fork. 

Fig.  1  represents  a  section  on  the  line  I  K,  almost  at  right  angles 
to  the  sections  in  Figs.  2  and  3. 

The  following  are  the  beds  represented  in  Fig.  2  (Section  K) : 

1.  Shaly  sandstones.      )  Tk^i.^*,,  ^,.^*.«  /xr.>  i\  1 

2.  Massive  sandstones.  |  ^^^^^  ^^^^'^  (^^-  ^^'  f 

3.  Shales  and  sandstones.  ^  Cretaceous. 

4.  Black  shales.  | 

5.  Yellow  and  gray  shales.  3 

In  Fig.  1,  the  following  is  the  section  (Section  I): 

1.  Sandstones  of  No.  1,  Cretaceous. 

2.  Yellowish  and  black  shales. 

3.  Fine  hard  brownish  shales. 

g*    >  Shales  forming  terraces. 

As  we  go  south  along  the  west  side  of  the  canon  of  the  Gunnisoxif 
we  see  that  the  dip,  at  first,  is  to  the  northwest,  gradually  comio^ 
around  to  the  west.    The  connection  between  the  Dakota  group  and  tl3j 
overlying  shales  seeras  to  be  broken.    Opposite  station  80",  the  Bed 
Beds  (Triassic)  are  seen  resting  on  the  schists.    A  little  farther  south 
the  Dakota  group  ia  washed  ofi,  and  there  are  simply  remnants  of  tbo 
red  sandstones  left.    I  did  not  have  time  to  visit  this  from  the  west 
side,  and  until  this  is  done,  all  opinions  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  h^ 
conjectural.    As  we  go  farther  south  we  find  the  granite  plateau,  befor© 
referred  to,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  VII,  /  to  ^,  standing  between  th© 
Gunnison  and  the  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre.    Abutting  against  this 
])lateau,  at  the  head  of  Cedar  Creek,  and  on  the  branches  of  Cebolto» 
Creek,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Cretaceous  shales  are  horizontal* 
Whether  the  fold  noticed  at  the  northern  end  of  the  caiion  becomes  9k 
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fault  at  the  soatheru,  I  am  nnable  to  say.    The  western  side  of  the 
caiion  will  have  to  be  studied  before  the  question  can  be  decided. 

Leaving  the  caiion  the  Gunnison  keeps  its  westerly  course  for  about 
six  miles,  when  it  makes  some  southing  to  the  mouth  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre,  which  joins  the  river  eight  miles  below  the  foot  of  the  canon. 

The  IJncompahgre  is  the  largest  tributary  of  the  Gunnison  from  the 
south.  It  rises  in  the  Uncompahgre  Mountains  (Sierra  de  la  Plata  of 
Gunnison*),  and  has  a  general  course  a  few  degi'ees  west  of  north.  •  The 
range  in  which  it  rises  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
The  geology  will  be  fully  treated  of  in  Dr.  iDndlich's  report,  the 
range  being  in  the  southern  district.  While  we  were  in  the  valley  of 
the  Uncompahgre,  we  had  a  magnificent  view  of  its  snowy  peaks,  which 
stand  out  prominently  against  the  sky.  To  the  west  we  had  a  sight  of 
the  Sierra  la  Sal  or  Salt  Mountains,  the  peaks  being  just  visible. 

Near  the  head  of  the  Uncompahgre  there  seem  to  be  some  beautiful 
open  parks.  We  did  not  visit  them,  as  our  trail  led  us  up  Cedar  Creek, 
one  of  the  eastern  branches  of  the  river.  We  were  but  a  few  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  Cedar  Creek,  at  the  point  where  the  wagon-trail 
crosses. 

Cedar  Creek  is  probably  dry  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  It 
rises  in  a  plateau  like  divide,  opposite  a  small  branch  of  Cebolla  Creek, 
a  few  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  main  stream.  Its  general  course  is 
about  northwest.  The  upper  portion  of  the  valley  is  narrow  and  ravine- 
like, the  slopes  of  the  hills  being  covered  with  scrub  oak.  sage,  and 
cactus,  with  here  and  there  patches  of  grass.  This  valley  continues  for 
about  ten  miles,  when  the  creek  comes  out  into  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Uncompahgre,  which  at  this  point  has  lines  of  buttes  of  light  colored 
clayey-beds,  the  debris  of  which  forms  a  soft  soil,  in  which  the  mules  sink 
to  their  fetlocks  at  every  step.  All  the  small  creeks,  dry  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  cut  deep  gullies  in  this  soft  soil,  which  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  vegetation.  In  places  there  is  considerable  efiioresence  of  alkali, 
and  gypsum  is  found  abundantly  throughout  the  valley.  The  buttes 
are  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley.  They  are  from  two  hundred 
to  four  hundred  feet  high,  and  form  two  lines,  those  nearest  the  canon 
of  the  Gunnison  being  the  highest.  The  buttes  are  not  so  numerous 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley,  where  the  general  level  is  but  a  few  feet 
above  the  river-bed.  It  is  more  plain-like,  without  grass,  having  only  a 
sparse  growth  of  low  sage,  interspersed  with  spots  of  alkali,  giving 
the  country  a  most  desolate  aspect.  Along  the  river  is  an  alluvial 
bottom,  with  good  grass,  the  river  being  bordered  with  cotton  woods, 
willows,  and  low  bushes  of  various  kinds.  This  bottom  becomes  much 
wider  as  we  descend,  and  is  a  favorite  wintering  place  for  the  Ute  In- 
dians. We  found  traces  of  their  camps,  while  their  trails  run  in  every 
direction.  In  one  place  we  found  a  field  where  corn  had  been  raised,  the 
stalks  of  which  were  still  standing. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Uncompahgre  the  country  preserves  a 
very  uniform  level  for  ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  and  southwest, 
where  it  seems  to  rise  in  a  plateau.  This  level  country  is  terraced,  cut 
by  the  branches  of  the  Gunnison  and  Uncompahgre,  which  contain 
water  only  in  the  spring.  The  terraces  are  for  the  greater  part  desti- 
tute of  vegetation,  being  coverd  with  pebbles,  among  which  are  scattered 
fragments  of  chalcedony  and  agate.  They  are  underlaid  with  Creta- 
ceous strata,  shales  in  the  eastern  part,  and  the  sandstones  of  the  Da- 
kota group  toward  the  west,  as  the  country  rises  into  the  plateau.    The 

*  Pacific  Rnilroad  Report,  vol.  ii,  page  55. 
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latter  was  seen  only  from  a  distaDce^  bnt  it  is  probably  similar  to  the 
coQDtry  to  the  west  of  the  GunuisoD,  Dear  its  mouth,  the  streams  prob- 
ably cutting  through  to  the  T  riassic  t  red  sandstones.  On  the  Uu- 
compahgre  the  terrace  is  about  one  hundred  feet  high. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Gunnison  below  the  mouth  of  the  XJncom- 
pahgre,  are  three  terraces.  The  first  is  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river,  the  second  150  feet,  and  the  third  200  feet. 

Below  the  junction  of  the  Dncompahgre,  the  Gunnison  keeps  a  course 
a  few  degrees  south  of  west,  until  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  Roubideau's 
Creek,  nearly  five  miles  below.  Here  it  enters  the  lower  caiion.  Above 
Houbideau's  Creek  the  valley  is  very  wide,  averaging  about  two  miles. 
The  immediate  river-bottom  is  also  broad  and  overgrown  with  cotton- 
woods  and  low  brush.  There  are  numerous  sloughs  along  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  the  fall  per  mile  is  very  small.  The  river  winds  slug- 
gishly in  curves  that  sometimes  seem  to  approach  circles. 

On  the  north  side  are  terraces  which  soon  form  low  hills  or  buttes 
reaching  almost  to  the  mesa.  The  edge  of  the  mesa  stands  boldly  out, 
like  the  edge  of  a  fortification- wall.  Its  slopes  are  well  timbered.  The 
buttes  below,  extending  toward  the  river,  are  composed  of  yellow,  gray, 
and  whitish  strata,  the  weathering  of  which  gives  a  most  curious  appear- 
ance to  the  landscape.  On  the  south  side,  as  1  have  already  said,  there 
are  terraces  extending  southward  toward  the  Uncompahgre  Moun- 
tains. 

The  canon  which  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Roubideau's  Creek,  ex- 
tends almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison.  It  is,  therefore,  about  32 
miles  in  length,  in  an  air-line.  By  the  Ute  Indians  it  is  called  Unatceep 
or  Red  Canon,*  from  the  deep-red  sandstones  that  are  exposed  at  va- 
rious points  along  its  course.  In  the  caiion  the  river  winds  considerably, 
and  has  in  places  meadows  and  even  groves  of  Cottonwood  fringing  it. 
It  is  not  very  rapid,  the  fall  per  mile  being  about  eight  feet  Although 
in  an  airline  the  canon  is  32  miles  long,  the  length  of  the  river  is  about 
forty-five  miles,  or  perhaps  a  little  more,  if  we  allow  for  all  the  smaller 
curves.  The  course  of  the  river  at  first  for  ten  miles  is  north  60^  west.  It 
then  flows  due  north  for  about  three  miles,  when  it  turns,  taking  a  course 
to  the  northwest,  which  it  keeps  generally  for  nearly  fifteen  miles,  when 
it  again  bends  to  the  west  and  gradually  curves  back  again  to  its  mouth 
in  the  Grand. 

The  walls  of  the  canon  often  rise  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge  in 
sheer  precipices,  while  in  others  there  is  a  narrow  strip  between  the  river 
and  the  edge  of  the  blnils.  The  latter  are  better  preserved  on  the  eastern 
side,  as  the  course  of  the  river  is  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  dip,  which 
is  approximately  to  the  eastward,  really  a  few  degrees  north  of  east. 

At  the  mouth  of  Roubideau's  Creek  the  walls  are  only  200  feet  high, 
while  at  station  GO  they  are  GG3  feet  high  on  the  eastern  side,  and  much 
higher  opposite.  This  probably  increases  slightly  as  we  go  down-stream, 
but  it  can  scarcely  reach  a  thousand  feet  at  any  point. 

At  first  the  river  merely  cuts  through  the  sandstones  and  shales  of 
the  Dakota  group  (Cretaceous  No.  1),  as  shown  in  a  section  of  the 
blufi's  given  in  another  portion  of  the  report. 

As  we  go  down,  the  river  gradually  cuts  through  the  base  of -No.  1 
into  the  Jurassic  shales  and  limestones  ;  and  finally,  below  station  62, 
the  red  sandstones  (Triassic  ?)  appear  beneath  the  shales. 

Fig.  3,  Plate  IX,  represents  a  section  across  the  Gunnison  through 
station  GO  eastward  to  the  mesa  terminating  the  plateau  divide.   It  will 

*  Vide  Pacific  Railroad  J^eport,  vol.  II,  page  57. 
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be  seen  ibat  tbere  is  a  gentle  slope  from  tbe  edge  of  tbe  canon,  and  that 
from  tbe  edge  of  tbe  mesa  tbere  is  another  slope,  tbns  forming  a  valley 
between  tbe  two  points^  Tbis  valley  is  filled  witb  Cretaceous  sand- 
stones, sbales,  and  marls,  wbicb,  on  tbe  east  side,  form  mesa-like 
buttes. 

Tbere  are  five  streams  Joining  tbe  Gannison  from  tbe  east  in  tbe  canon. 
Tbe  largest  is  Kabnah  Creek.  Most  of  tbe  creeks  cnt  deep  canons  as 
they  join  tbe  river.  It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  tbe  illustration 
(Fig.  2,  Plate  IX),  that  there  is  a  dip  at  right  angles  to  the  stream,  and 
that  tbisis  the  greatest  at  tbe  river,  and  decreases  as  we  go  away  in  either 
direction.  At  tbe  point  where  tbe  section  was  made,  tbe  dip  isouly  about 
50.  Farther  north,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Grand,  tbe  angle  is  from  15^ 
to  200,  decreasing  as  we  go  westward  or  south  westward  to  about  5°,  and 
also  decreasing  as  we  go  toward  tbe  east.  There  is  therefore  here  a 
monoclinal  fold,  the  axis  of  whicb  has  a  direction  about  northwest,  tbe 
dip  being  to  northeast.  At  station  60,  the  fold  is  very  gentle;  but,  as 
we  ba^e  seen,  to  tbe  north  it  is  much  steeper,  and  probably  still  far- 
ther it  may  become  a  fault. 

Fig.  1,  Plate  IX,  represents  a  profile  of  tbis  fold  as  far  nortb  as  we 
could  see  it  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison.  It  will  be  in  one  of  the 
districts  during  the  next  season,  when  it  will  be  tboroughly  investi- 
gated. 

Tbis  canon  of  the  Gunnison  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  outlined  by 
a  fissure  in  tbe  rocks  caused  by  their  folding ;  otherwise  it  would  seem 
most  natural  for  tbe  river  to  have  out  its  way  through  the  soft  strata 
that  lie  between  the  edge  of  tbe  caiion  and  the  basaltic-capped  mesa. 

Tbe  country  to  tbe  southwest  rises  into  a  broad  plateau,  beyond  wbicb 
w^e  could  see  tbe  peaks  of  tbe  Sierra  la  8al.  Red  sandstones  seem  to 
form  tbe  basis  of  tbis  plateau,  whicb  is  cut  into  profound  cauoDs  by  tbe 
branches  joining  the  Gunnison  on  the  southwest  side.  Tbis  will  be  in 
tbe  field  of  explorations  next  season,  and  I  therefore  only  refer  to  it 
uere. 

Tbe  bluffs  of  tbe  Gunnison  as  we  approach  the  Grand  again  fall  oflf, 
and  do  not  exceed  150  feet  in  height.  A  section  at  this  point  will  be 
ibund  elsewbere,  with  a  description  of  tbe  beds  forming  it. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

STRATIGRAPHY— AECILSAN  AREAS  OF  EAGLE,  GRAND,  AND  GUNNISON 

RIVERS. 


As  will,  perhaps,  be  evident  from  the  precediDg  chapters,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  country  comprised  in  oar  district  is  anderlaid  with  rocks  of 
Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  age,  the  older  formations  showing  only  where 
there  are  abrupt  folds,  and  where  the  streams  have  cut  through  the 
more  modern  beds  to  them. 

The  other  formations  represented  are  the  Jurassic,  Triassic  (t),  Carbo- 
niferous, and  Silurian.  These  will  be  referred  to  in  subsequent  chap- 
ters. The  present  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Archaean  rocks,  while  separate  chapters  will  be  given  to  the  sediment- 
ary formations,  and  to  the  eruptive  rocks  of  the  district. 

The  Archrean  areasarelimit^d,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  geographi- 
cal order  followed  in  the  chapters  on  the  general  topographical  and  ge- 
ological features  of  the  district. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  and  extended  character  of  our  explorations, 
and  also  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  these  rocks  from  their  being  cut  into 
deep  gorges  by  the  streams,  I  am  unable  to  present  but  few  lithologi- 
cal  details.  As  far  as  we  were  able  to  determine,  the  rocks  are  all  meta- 
morphic,  dark  micaceous  schists  prevailing.  Until  they  are  studied  in 
more  detail,  their  exact  age  must  remain  undetermined,  although  the 
occurrence  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  resting  on  them  near  the  head  of 
Eagle  River,  and  at  various  localities  in  the  district  of  1873,  proves  them 
to  be  at  least  of  Pre-Potsdam  age.  No  facts  were  obtained  in  regard  to 
their  relations  to  the  metamorphic  series  exposed  in  the  Front  range. 

Eagle  River. — The  metamorphic  rocks  through  which  the  upper  triba- 
taries  of  Eagle  River  cut  their  courses  form  the  northern  extension-of 
the  Arcbican  area  of  the  Sawatch  range.  This  area  was  described  in 
last  year's  (1873)  report,  and  therefore  I  will  do  little  more  than  reterto 
it  here.  The  group  of  peaks  of  which  the  Holy  Cross  Mountain  forms 
one  of  the  most  .prominent,  marks  the  northern  end  of  the  great  Sa- 
watch anticlinal.  The  sedimentary  beds  curve  gradually  around  the 
end  of  the  range,  the  line  of  outcrop  across  which  Eagle  River  cuts,  on 
its  way  to  the  Grand  being  the  direct  prolongation  of  the  line  of  out- 
crop crossing  Frviug-Pau  Creek  (noticed  in  the  report  for  1873,  page 
266). 

The  upper  portion  of  the  Eagle  is  for  the  most  part  in  cailon  cut  in 
these  rocks.  The  caiion  is  one  mainly  of  erosion.  As  far  as  the  sedi- 
mentary beds  are  concerned  it  is  mouoclinal.  They,  however,  are  not 
well  shown  until  we  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  cafion,  which  ends  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  Roche- Moutonn^e  Creek. 

This  canon,  which  has  been  partially  described  in  a  preceding  portion 
if  the  report,  is  about  two  thousand  feet  deep,  and  presents  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  gorges  cut  in  gneissic  or  granitic  rocks.  The  walls  are 
steep  and  rugged,  the  river  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  cailon  at 
the  bottom.  The  trail  keeps  high  up  on  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river. 
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I  have  already  said  that  the  cauon  of  Eagle  River  is  doe  mainly  to 
erosion.  The  course  was  probably  determined  by  a  line  of  fracture  of 
which  all  evidence  ha«  been  removed.  There  is  no  evidence  of  glacial 
action  on  Eagle  Eiver,  although  all  the  branches  coming  from  the  Sawatch 
range  show  it  abundantly,  especially  Roche-Moutonn6e  Creek. 

The  valley  of  thio  creek  is  tilled  with  masses  of  gneissic  rock,  beauti- 
fully rounded  and  smoothed  by  the  glacier  which  once  filled  its  valley. 

Grand  River. — A  little  more  than  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Eagle,  the  Grand  enters  a  caiion  in  which  it  is  more  than  probable 
there  are  outcrops  of  metamorphic  rocks,  probable  gneiss  and  schists. 
To  verify  this  opinion  the  bottom  of  the  caiion  ought  to  be  followed. 
The  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  canon  are  limestones,  which  from  their 
position  were  supposed  to  be  of  Carboniferous  age.  The  course  of  the 
river  at  this  point  is  a  few  degrees  south  of  west,  while  the  limestones 
have  a«  dip  which  in  general  is  east.  On  the  north  side  of  the  river 
it  probably  changes  to  south  of  east,  and  as  we  go  up  the  creek  that 
joins  fhe  Grand  just  above  the  caiion  it  changes  more  to  the  north.  As 
we  go  down  the  canon,  therefore,  the  sedimentary  beds  rise  and  the 
Archaean  rocks  ought  to  be  seen  beneath.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Marvine,  jn  whose  report  this  canon  will  be  fully  described.  He 
was  on  the  northern  side  and  had  a  much  better  opportunity  to  study 
its  features. 

He  says  that  on  comparing  the  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  rocks 
with  the  depth  of  the  canon  it  is  evident  that  the  gneiss  must  show  be- 
Death.  The  area,  he  thinks,  is  limited,  for  some  five  miles  down  the 
caiion  there  is  either  a  fault  or  an  abrupt  fold  which  brings  tlie  sedi- 
mentary beds  once  more  to  the  bottom  of  the  caiion.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  exceedingly  limited  area,  I  believe  there  are  no  Archaean 
rocks  shown  along  the  course  of  the  Grand,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison. 

Gunnison  River, — The  head  of  the  Gunnison  River  is  entirely  in  meta- 
morphic rocks,  which  were  described  in  the  reports  of  last  year.  Below 
the  mouth  of  East  River,  it  flows  through  a  belt  of  Cretaceous  rocks, 
from  which  it  again  enters  gneiss  and  schists,  in  which  it  keeps  almost 
entirely  from  the  mouth  of  Ohio  Creek  to  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork. 
The  only  exceptions  are  where  the  river  flows  through  broad,  meadow- 
like valleys,  and  even  here  there  are  schists  underlying  the  river-drift 
and  alluvium.  There  are  but  few  of  these  meadows,  and  all  are  above 
the  Lake  Fork  of  the  Gunnison. 

This  belt  of  gneiss  and  schists  is  narrow  for  the  most  part,  extending 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  river,  except  on  the  lateral 
branches  where  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  exposed  some  distance  from 
the  Gunnison,  forming  long,  tongue-like  areas.  These  lateral  branches 
are  generally  in  caQons,  and  the  Gunnison  itself  cuts  a  caiion  in  the 
gneiss. 

Below  the  cattle-camp  near  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek,  the  pre- 
vailing rocks  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gunnison,  for  a  distance  of  more 
than  six  miles,  are  schists  and  gneiss.  Receding  from  the  river,  vol- 
canic rocks  will  probably  appear  on  top.  On  the  north  side,  resting  on 
the  gneissic  rocks,  is  a  heavy  layer  of  volcanic  breccia,  underlaid  in 
places  by  sandstones,  as  evidenced  by  an  outcrop  not  far  below  the  cat- 
tle-camp. At  station  71,  the  Archaean  belt  narrows,  forming  the  walls  of 
a  ca£k>n,  through  which  the  Gunnison  winds  with  rather  a  tortuous 
course.  A  section  from  station  71  to  the  river  is  shown  in  Fig.  3,  Plate 
XIV.  On  th^  opposite  side  of  the  (iver  the  rocks  are  identical.  Imme- 
diately on  the  gneiss  the  sandstones  rest,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  They 
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are  probably  of  Cretaceoas  age,  belonging  to  'So.  1  or  Dakota  gronp. 
The  reason  forthis  opinion  will  be  given^at  length, in  a  sabseqnentchap- 
ter.  Farther  down  the*  river  these  sandstones  increase  in  thickness,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XIV,  while  the  gueissio  area  is  very  narrow. 

The  presence  of  the  Dakota  gronp,  resting  immediately  on  the  Ar- 
chaean rocks,  would  seem  to  prove  that  in  Pre-Oretaceons  times  this  Ar- 
chaBan  area  was  above  sea-level.  What  its  limits  were  I  am  unable  to 
say.  It  was  probably  connected  with  the  Bawatch  range,  a  portion  of 
which,  as  I  mentioned  in  last  year's  report,  was  probably  above  the  sea- 
level  during  Pre-Cretaceous  times.  There  was  a  period  of  gradnal  sub- 
sidence. This  commenced  at  least  in  Pre-Triassic  ages ;  for,  as  shown  in 
map  B,  as  we  approach  Smith's  Fork  there  appear,  resting  on  the  gneiss 
and  underlying  the  Dakota  group,  first,  beds  of  Jurassic  age,  and  then 
the  Bed  Beds  (Triassic  t). 

When  the  subsequent  elevation  began  it  is  difficult  to  say,  although 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  it  was  Post-Gretaceous.  It  was  probably 
gradual. 

Erosion  subsequently  modified  the  original  surface.  Then  followed 
the  period  when  the  breccia  and  lava  was  poured  out,  concealing  the 
underlying  formations.  Between  Lake  Greek  and  Gebolla  Greek,  there 
are  places  where  the  schists  and  gneiss  seem  to  be  capped  with  trachytic 
rock,  without  any  intervening  layers ;  while  at  lower  levels,  on  some  of 
the  small  branches  of  Gebolla  Greek,  there  are  shales  probably  of  Upper 
Gretaceous  age,  abutting  immediately  against  the  gneiss  and  horizontal 
in  position.  Near  the  mouth  of  Gebolla  Greek  the  schists  seem  to  dip  to 
southeast.  Here  they  are  very  coarse,  with  large  masses  of  quartz  and 
pink  feldspar.  The  mica  is  silvery  (probably  Muscovite).  The  Grand 
canon  of  the  Gunnison  in  reality  commences  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Fork, 
although  for  nearly  a  mile  it  is  not  very  deep.  Below  the  mouth  of 
Gebolla  Greek,  however,  it  is  between  2,000  and  3,000  feet  deep.  The 
gneissic  portion,  opposite  station  78,  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  YII,  is  2,000 
feet  deep.    The  caiion  extends  to  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork. 

The  Archsean  area  in  which  this  caiion  is  cut  is  defined  in  map  B,  Fig. 
2.  Plate  YII  represents  a  section  across  it  through  stations  77  and 
78,  to  Gedar  Greek,  on  the  line  marked  A  B,  on  the  map  B.  Fig.  1  in 
the  same  plate  is  a  section  on  the  line  G  D  on  the  same  map. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  form  a  plateau  like  mass 
between  the  Gunnison  Eiver  and  Gedar  Greek.  This  plateau  narrows 
to  the  northwestward  and  ends  in  sharp,  isolated  peaks. 

South  of  station  80  there  is,  however,  a«  shown  on  the  map,  a  narrow 
Archiean  belt  bordering  the  river,  in  which  it  cuts  the  deepest  portion  of 
its  caiion.  This  belt  extends  to  a  point  below  the  mouth  of  Smith's  Fork 
and  forms  a  bench  on  each  side  of  the  river,  as  seen  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VII, 
at  a.  It  will  be  seen  in  map  B  that  the  Gunnison  Elver  keeps  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  plateau,  and  that  on  the  west  (Fig.  2,  Plate  VII,  ^to 
i)j  between  it  and  Gedar  Greek  the  strata  are  horizontal,  abutting  against 
the  granitic  rock.  The  age  of  these  beds  is  probably  Upper  Gretaceous, 
while  the  sandstones  under  station  77,  at  d  and  e  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VII, 
represent  the  Dakota  group  (No.  1)  or  a  portion  of  it. 

From  the  uniformity  of  level  of  the  plateau  it  would  appear  •that  the 
sedimentary  beds  once  extended  over  it  and  have  been  removed  by 
erosion.  In  the  section  Fig.  2,  Plate  VII,  they  are  shown  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  If  they  once  covered  the  plateau  there  must  be  a  line 
of  faulting  along  its  western  edge,  for  the  level  of  the  Upper  Gretaceous 
beds  shown  there  is  below  that  of  the  Dakota  group  under  statioa 
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77.  Therefore  the  western  side  of  the  auticlinal  fold  must  change  to 
a  faalt. 

If  there  is  no  fault,  the  force  of  upheaval  must  have  been  greater 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Archsean  area.  If  this  be  so  it  would  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  Gunnison  Eiver  keeps  on  the  eastern  side, 
as  seen  on  the  map.  We  would  have  to  suppose,  also,  that  a  portion 
of  the  plateau  formed  an  island  in  the  Cretaceous  sea.  The  western 
side  of  the  plateau  will  have  to  be  followed  carefully  before  the  exact 
relations  can  be  determined.  This  I  hope  to  do  during  next  season. 
When  we  were  in  the  Uucompahgre  Valley  it  was  late  in  the  season; 
there  was  but  little  water,  and,  our  supplies  being  reduced,  we  had  to 
make  forced  marches,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  finish  the  work  on  the 
western  side  of  the  caiion. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  rest  of  the  Archsean  area  on  the  Gunnison 
is  very  narrow.  It  is  inaccessible  in  most  places,  and  I  am  therefore 
obliged  to  pass  by  it  with  merely  this  reference.  The  remainder  of  the 
course  of  the  Gunnison  is  in  sedimentary  formations,  which  will  be 
referred  to  in  their  appropriate  places. 

It  will  be  noticed  from  the  foregoing  pages  that  our  district  for  1874, 
unlike  that  of  the  preceding  year,  is  entirely  destitute  of  any  metamor- 
phic  ranges.  It  is  true  that  the  metamorphic  rocks  on  the  Eagle  Eiver 
are  a  continuation  of  those  in  the  Sawatcb  range ;  but  this  portion  of 
the  district  forms  the  boundary,  as  it  were,  between  the  work  of  the  two 
years.  It  was  really  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the  districts  for  1873, 
but  was  left  unfinished.  On  the  Gunnison  and  on  the  Grand,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  shown  in  caiions  where  the  overlying 
formations  have  been  cut  through.  In  no  other  parts  pf  the  district  are 
there  any  rocks  of  ArchsBau  age. 


CHAPTER   V. 


STEATIGRAPnr— PALEOZOIC   FORMATIONS. 


This  chapter  will  be  detoted  to  the  Paleozoic  areas  of  the  district. 
They  are  as  a  rule  few  in  number  and  of  small  extent.  As  in  the  case 
of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  the  Paleozoic  formations  are  fonnd  mainly 
along  the  courses  of  the  great  arteries  of  the  district,  never  extending 
any  great  distance  from  them.  They  appear  there  outcropping  beneath 
the  rocks  of  Mesozoic  age  which  cover  a  large  part  of  the  region.  They 
have  been  identified  principally  by  their  position  and  lithological  char- 
acters. Although  frequent  and  careful  search  was  made  for  fossils,  it 
was  generally  without  success.  In  Mr.  Marvine's  district  organic  remains 
were  found  in  more  abundance,  especially  in  Carboniferous  layers. 

I  shall  take  them  up  consecutively,  commencing  with  the  Silurian,  and 
considering  them  in  the  geographical  order  adopted  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  On  the  Gunnison  Eiver  no  sedimentary  formations  older  than 
the  Red  Beds  (Triassic  f )  are  seen.  At  no  point  in  the  district  was  I  able 
to  get  the  entire  thickness  of  the  Paleozoic  strata.  It  is,  however,  proba- 
bly about  4,800  feet. 

SILURIAN  AGE. 

Although  no  fossils  were  fonnd  by  me  this  year  in  the  strata  I  shall 
refer  to  this  age,  still  I  think  their  position  and  lithological  characters 
warrant  such  a  reference.  They  rest  immediately  on  the  metamorphic 
rocks  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter.  We  can  say  definitely  that 
they  are  of  a  Pre-Garboniferous  age.  The  upper  portion  of  the  series 
may  at  some  future  day,  when  more  data  are  obtained,  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  Devonian.  Fossils  of  Garboniferous  age  were  found  in  the  lay- 
ers resting  immediately  upon  them.  There  was  a  much  greater  de- 
velopment in  Mr.  Marvine's  district,  and  further  details  will  be  found  in 
his  report.  In  my  district,  the  formation  is  limited  to  Eagle  Eiver  with 
possibly  a  small  area  on  the  Grand. 

lam  unable  to  make  any  further  division  of  the  formation  than  to 
separate  the  Potsdam  sandstone  from  the  layers  above,  the  base  of  the 
latter  being  referable  to  the  Galciferous  epoch  or  Quebec  group.  The 
entire  thickness  of  the  Silurian  layers  is  about  820  feet 

PRIMORDIAIi  PERIOD — POTSDAM!  GROUP. 

The  Potsdam  sandstone  is  widely  distributed  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  preserves  its  characteristics  in  widely  separated  localities.  Dr. 
Hayden  noticed  the  strata  in  1856  or  1857,  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Wyom- 
ing, and  he  and  Professor  Meek,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Katural  Sciences,  of  Philadelphia,*  announced  the  discovery  of  fossils, 

•  Proccediugs  Academy  Natural  Sciences,  Philadelphia,  March,  1858. 

no 
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identifying  them  as  belonging  to  the  Potsdam  gronp.  Afterward 
Dr.  Harden  found  fossils  in  the  same  formation  in  the  Big  Horn  range 
in  Dakota.  In  1869*  he  also  found,  near  Colorado  City,  fossils  in  layers 
just  above,  that  prove  the  layer  in  which  they  were  found  to  belong  to 
the  Calciferous  or  to  the  Quebec  group.  In  the  report  for  1870,  he  also 
mentions  the  group: 

In  1872  Dr.  Hayden  and  myself  recognized  the  same  group  in  Mon- 
tana, near  Gallatin  City,  t  The  same  year  Professor  Bradley  J  recog- 
nized it  in  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Wyoming. 

Newberry  §  speaks  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone  occurring  on  the  Colo- 
rado River  in  Utah.  ComstockH  refers  to  it  as  occurring  in  the  Wind 
Biver  Mountains.  In  all  these  localities,  the  general  characters  are 
very  similar.  In  Colorado,  in  1873, 1  discovered  Potsdam  sandstone  in 
various  localities,  but  was  unable  to  discover  any  organic  remains  in  it^ 
alt&ough  just  above,  I  found  fossils  referred  by  Professor  Meek  to  the 
Quebec  group.  Dr.  Endlich,  in  1873,  had  outcrops  of  the  group  in  his 
district,  while  the  northern  district  w  as  without  any  trace  of  it. 

During  the  past  season  I  iound  on  Eagle  Eiver  a  series  of  beds  rest- 
ing on  the  gneiss  and  schists.  From  their  position  and  lithological  rela- 
tions to  corresponding  beds  found  by  me  in  1873, 1  referred  the  lower 
layer  to  the  Potsdam  group.  The  characters  of  these  beds  will  be  given 
in  the  sections  a  little  farther  on.  Their  extent  in  my  district  was 
limited. 

JEagle  Biver. — Tlie  Potsdam  group  here  is  represented  by  a  bed  of 
white  quartzite.  Near  the  head  of  the  river  it  is  shown  on  both  sides, 
dipping  to  the  northeast  at  an  angle  of  5°  to  10^.  It  is  between  300 
and  400  feet  in  thickness.  As  we  go  down  the  river  it  caps  the  ridge 
separating  the  two  forks,  while  the  gneissic  rocks  on  the  west  side  of 
the  western  fork- are  bare,  the  quartzite  which  once  extended  over 
them  having  been  eroded  away.  Still  farther  aloug,  oi)posite  the  caiion, 
they  re-appear  in  patches,  and  soon  extend  from  the  edge  of  the  caiion 
in  long  strips  between  the  branches  of  the  Eagle,  toward  the  Sawatcb 
range,  as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  I,  representing  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
on  the  gneiss.  The  inclination  is  toward  the  northeast,  the  angle  being 
very  small.  At  the  point  where  the  section  in  the  illustration  is  made, 
it  is  shown  on  both  sides,  but  as  we  go  down  the  river  it  gradually  dis- 
appears on  tbe  north,  and  appears  only  on  the  south  side,  where  it  con- 
tinues to  the  southward,  curving  around  the  end  of  the  Sawatch  range. 
The  inclination  increases,  and  consequently  the  area  occupied  by  the 
Potsdam  becomes  much  narrower,  connecting  with  the  belt  that  extends 
across  Frying-Pan  Creek  into  the  Elk  Mountains. 

Grand  River, — The  only  place  on  theXJrand  where  the  Potsdam  group 
is  likely  to  be  seen  is  in  the  caiion  between  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle  and 
the  mouth  of  Roaring  Fork,    Mr.  Marvine's  report  will  treat  of  this. 

Ounnison  River. — There  is  no  exposure  of  this  age  on  the  Gunnison 
in  our  district  for  1874. 

CANADIAN  PERIOD— CALCIFEEO  us  AND  QUEBEC  GROUPS. 

Although  I  cannot  define  the  limits  of  the  groups,  in  ascending  from 
the  top  of  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  1  have  thought  it  best  to  give  them 

•  Report  United  States  Geologieal  Snrvoy,  1870,  page  2G9. 

t  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  167;i,  pages  72,  174. 

t  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1872.    Report  of  F,  H.  Bradley. 

I  Ives's  report  of  Colorado  River  ;  page  47  of  Geological  Report. 

i  Report  on  Northwestern  Wyoming,  by  William  A.  Jones,  page  106. 
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a  separate  position  here.  Calciferons  rocks  were  first  recognized*  in  the 
Bocky  Mountains  in  1869  and  1870.  In  1869  Professor  Hayden  obtained 
fossils  from  near  Colorado  City,  of  which  Professor  Meek  says^  in  the 
Beport  of  1870,  page  287 :  ^^  So  far  as  these  few  fossils  warrant  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  respecting  the  age  of  the  rock  from  which  they 
were  obtained,  I  should  be  inclined  to  place  it  nearly  on  a  parallel  with 
the  Calciferons  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian."  Prof.  P.  H.  Bradley,  in 
1872,  recognized  the  Quebec  group  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  The  series  consisted 
of  limestones  underlaid  by  glauconitic  sandstones.  The  limestones  were 
mostly  thin  and  contained  interlaminat^d  shales.  The  same  year  Dr. 
Hayden  discovered  beds  of  the  same  age  in  Montana,  near  Oallatin  City. 
There  we  had  layers  of  limestone  also  nnderlaid  with  glauconitic  sand- 
stones. In  1873  I  found  near  Trout  Creek,  in  Bergen  Park,  Colo.,  pink 
laminated  limestones  underlaid  with  glauconitic  sandstones.  In  them  I 
found  fossils  referred  by  Professor  Meek  to  the  Quebec  group.  Anal- 
ogous beds  had  been  seen  in  Glen  Eyrie,  where  Professor  Hayden, 
in  1869,  found  a  few  forms  that  were  referred  to  the  same  gronp.  I 
obtained  a  few  indistinct  fossils  there  in  1873.  On  Eagle  Biver,  above 
the  white  quartzite,  that  has  been  already  treated  of  as  belonging  to 
'  the  Potsdam  group,  we  have  glauconitic  sandstones  and  quartzites  that 
lie  below  a  bluish  limestone.  No  fossils  were  found  hei'e,  and  I  refer 
the  beds  simply  on  the  lithological  evidence  as  in  the  following  table : 


TBOUT  CREEK,  1873. 

FOUR  MILE  CREEK,  1873. 

EAGLE  RIVER,  1873  AKD 
1874. 

GneiM. 

Gneiss. 

Gneiss. 

f 

Yellow  sandstone. 

White  qnartzite. 

• 

White  quartzite. 

3 

£ 

Pinkish  sandstone. 

Reddish  qoartzite. 

Dark  parpltsh  sandstone. 

Quartzites  with  shalea,  glaa- 
conitic  near  the  base. 

Glauconitic  sandstone. 

Green  sandstone. 

Qoartzite. 

• 

These  beds  are  glauconitio. 

Qnartzitic  conglomerate. 

a 

Blood  red  calcareous  sandstone 
>%'ith  LingulepU  and  Obolwi. 

• 

Blueish  limestones  with  hijer 
of  qnartz:tes  near  baKO.  con- 
taining irapnents  of  £uom* 
phaliu  and    Orthis  derma- 
pleura. 

Pink     limestones,     containing 
Ortliis    degmopleura,    Conoco- 
ryphf,  Aftapkxts,  Euomplialtu, 
Lingxda,  JiarhyuruM,  and  Para- 
doxides  or  Olenus. 

Light  bluish  limestone. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  order  of  the  section  on  Trout  Creek  is  ob- 
served in  the  other  sections.  Instead  of  sandstone,  resting  on  the 
gneiss,  we  have  quartzite,  which  in  all  of  ijie  sections  is  followed  by 
beds  which  are  glauconitic. 

The  limestones  in  the  section  on  Four-mile  Creek  were  considerably 
metamorphosed,  and  the  fossils  found,  very  indistinct.  Still,  those  rec- 
ognized identify  the  bed  as  belonging  to  the  same  horizon  as  the  lime- 
stones in  the  section  made  on  Trout  Creek,  which  is  of  Calciferons  age. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  futnre  the  glauconitic  beds  will  have  to  l^  de- 
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tached  from  the  Galciferous  groop,  and  considered  a  part  of  the  Pots- 
dam. Kot  beiug  able  to  define  the  boundary  between  the  top  of  the 
series  and  the  next  succeeding  group,  I  cannot  give  the  thickness.  The 
entire  thickness  of  the  Silurian  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

Eagle  River. — The  Galciferous  group  is  mainly  shown  on  the  east  side 
of  Eagle  Elver,  until  a  point  below  the  caiion  is  reached,  when  it  crosses 
to  the  other  side.  It  does  not  extend  up  the  slopes  as  the  Potsdam 
group  does,  although  patches  of  it  may  be  found  scattered  over  it.  It  is 
entirely  conformable  to  the  Potsdam  group,  and  of  course  follows  it 
across  the  country  to  the  southward. 

Grand  River. — The  only  locality  on  Grand  Kiver,, within  our  district, 
for  1874,  where  there  is  any  probabilitj'  of  the  group  occurring,  is  in  the 
cafion  between  Eagle  River  and  Roaring  Fork.  The  canon  was  not  fol- 
lowed by  us,  and  therefore  I  cannot  positively  assert  that  it  is  shown 
there.  The  reasons  for  the  opinion  are  given  in  the  preceding  chapter 
when  speaking  of  the  probability  of  metamorphic  rocks  appearing  there. 

Gunnison  River. — The  group  occurs  nowhere  on  the  Gunnison  River 
from  the  mouth  of  Ohio  Greek  to  Grand  River. 

REMAINDER  OF  THE  SILURIAN. 

The  remainder  of  the  beds  that  I  have  included  in  the  Silurian  con- 
fiist  of  limestones,  which  are  for  the  most  part  magnesian.  In  one 
place  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  canon  of  Engle  River,  there  is  just 
above  these  limestones  a  bed  of  trachytic-lookiug  rock,  50  or  60  feet  in 
thickness.  I  was  unable  to  trace  its  extent,  but  farther  north,  between 
some  higher  layers,  found  a  bed  of  similar  rock,  which  was  probably 
derived  from  the  same  source. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  Silurian  strata,  as  exposed  on  Eagle 
JEtiver : 

No.  1. — Section  of  Silurian  strata  on  Eagle  River. 

Top.  Thicknem. 

if)  Ft.      In. 

7.  Liffht-blnish  limestones  on  weathered  sarfaces,  white  and  yellow.  It  Is 
in  bands  of  from  three  to  eight  inches  thickness,  ^ith  a  cross  frac- 
ture and  non-fossiliferous.    A  great  portion  of  these  limestones  are' 

probably  magnesian.    At  the  top  they  are  crystalline .1 219        6 

'Calciferous  Gkoup: 

6.  Space,  in  the  upper  portion  of  which  there  id  an  out-crop  of  metamor- 
phosed conglomerate,  seemingly  composed  of  pieces  of  white  qnartzite 
and  brown  sandstone.  The  masses  are  irregularly  ehaped.  The  out- 
crop is  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  remainder  of  the  space  is 
probably  filled  with  saodntones  and  quartzites  with  perhaps  a  few 
shales.  The  space  was  so  covered  that  the  beds  were  all  concealed. 
The  entire  thickness  is 68        4 

5.  Milk-white  quartzite,  similar  to  that  of  No.  1 4        9 

4.  Space  probably  filled  with  Siindstones 22        8 

3.  Grayish-brown  laminated  sandntones  with  a  greenish  coating  and  mud- 
marks  ou  the  surfaces  of  the  laminse 96        6 

2.  Fine-grained,  rather  compact,  glauconitic  sandstone,  somewhat  lauii- 

nated,  dark  brown  and  greenish-gray 10        0 

Pntmordial  Group  : 

1.  Milk-white  quartzite 400        0 

Gneiits. 

Total  thickness  Silurian  about 819       9 

It  is  probable  that  a  portion  of  the  limestone  marked  No.  6  in  the 
section  above,  should  be  referred  to  the  Trenton,  or  perhaps  to  the 
Niagara  group.    It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  No.  7  is  all  Upper 
SUurian  or  part  Lower. 
8  H 
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The  followiDg  table  gives  the  comparative  thickness  of  the  SOoriaii 
strata  aa  noted  ap  to  the  present  time  in  Colorado : 


Locality. 


Thickness  of  Si- 
lurian in  feet. 


Glen  Eyrie,  on  Cnmp  Creek 

Near  Manitou^  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Holmes 

Front  Creek,  in  Bergen  Park 

In  Park  range 

On  Eagle  River 

North  of  Grand  River,  in  Mr.  Marvine's  district 
In  Dr.  Endlich's  district,  1873 
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Mazimam,   400 

150  to  250 

350 

820 

Maximnm,   500 

40  to  80 


DEVONIAN  AGEt 

• 

Dr.  Endlich  discovered  a  series  of  limestones  in  his  district,  in  which 
there  were  characteristic  Devonian  fossils,  and  Mr.  Marvine  also  obtained 
Devonian  fossils  in  his  district.  While  in  the  field  I  suppose  the 
Devoiiian  to  be  entirely  wanting,  and  I  have  no  positive  data  by  which 
to  define  its  limits  in  my  district.  Still  there  is  the  possibility  of  its 
presence;  and  if  so,  the  limestones  just  above  those  given  in  the' section 
of  the  Silurian  will  probably  represent  the  formation.  For  the  present, 
and  until  more  reliable  data  can  be  obtained  than  I  now  have,  I  will 
include  them  in  the  section  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  Carboniferous. 
They  have  a  total  thickness  of  over  1,000  feet.  It  is  possible  that  the 
lower  portion  may  be  of  Silurian  age.  I  was  unable  to  get  a  detail^ 
section  of  them,  so  that  all  opinions  are  somewhat  conjectaral. 

CARBONIFEROUS  AGE. 

Immediately  above  the  limestones  mentioned,  above,  under  the  head 
of  Devonian,  is  a  series  of  strata  having  a  blue  fossiliferous  limestone  at 
the  base,  which  is  succeeded  by  sandstones  and  interlaminated  shales 
varying  from  fine-grained  and  even-textured  to  coarse  and  conglomeritio 
layers.  Tbey  are  nearly  all  micaceous,  and  generally  of  a  greenish-gray 
color,  although  in  the  lower  portion  they  are  red  and  pink.  Some  of 
the  layers  contain  Carbonaceous  material.  From  the  fossils  1  discovered 
in  the  limestone  at  the  base  of  these  beds,  and  their  lithological  identity 
with  the  Carboniferous  layers  of  the  Park  range  as  exposed  on  Pour- 
Mile  Creek,*  I  have  referred  the  series  to  the  Carboniferous  horizon. 
It  was  impossible  to  define  the  boundary  between  the  Carboniferous 
layers  and  those  above,  which  are  probably  Permian,  as  the  latter  are 
comforinable  and  form  a  continuous  series,  so  I  have  arbitrarily  chosen 
a  line  to  separate  thom. 

The  Carboniferous  formation  was  well  developed  in  Mr.  Marvine's  dis- 
trict, and  characteristic  fossils  were  found  by  him  in  abundance.  To  his 
report  the  reader  is  therefore  referred  for  more  detailed  information. 

Uagte  River. — On  the  Eastern  branch  of  Eagle  River  above  the  canon, 
and  on  the  branch  coming  from  the  Blue  River  range,  the  formation  is 
well  developed.  Unfortunately  we  did  not  have  time  to  follow  the 
streams,  where  we  might  have  discovered  many  points  of  interest  in 
regard  to  these  beds. 

East  of  the  broad  meadow  on  the  eastern  branch,  above  its  canon, 
Mr.  Holmes,  in  1873,  found  characteristic  fossils,  Spirijer^  Productus^ 
CrinoidSf  dx. 

Below  the  canon  of  the  Eagle,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Roche-Mou- 
tonn^e  Creek,  the  formation  is  well  shown  in  the  bluffs.    It,  howevePi 

•  Sectiou  No.  18,  page  231,  Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey  for  lfcf73. 
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fioon  crosses  the  river,  as  the  underlying  formations  do,  and  extends  to 
the  southward  into  the  district  worked  over  in  1873.  Its  occurrence 
there  was  treated  of  in  the  report  for  that  year. 

A  section  of  the  strata  on  Eagle  River,  as  shown  in  the  bluffs,  will  be 
given  in  the  section  below.  This  section  is  compiled  froni  two  sections 
I  made  in  1873.  A  portion  of  the  beds  being  exposed  at  the  base  of 
the  blufif  below  the  mouth  of  Boche-Moutonnle  Creek,  I  had  to  make  a 
section  of  the  lower  beds  in  the  bluff  above  the  mouth  of  the  creek 
where  they  were  exposed. 

No.  2. — Section  of  Carboniferous  strata  on  Eagle  Biver. 

Top.  Thiokneflfl. 

Ft.      In. 

1.  Pink  ooDglomeritic  sandstones • 37        5 

2.  Congloineritic  sandstones  and  gray  Bhales 92        9 

3.  Light-gray  shiUes  with  bard  sandstone  bands 3        9 

4.  Blackish  niicaceoas  shales 3        9 

5.  Sandstones  and  interlaniinated  micaceons  shales,  some  of  the  sand- 

stones conglomeritic 367        2 

6.  Sandstone   conglomerate  with  pebbles  of  quartz   from   one   to  two 

inches  in  diameter.  This  bed  is  the  base  of  a  blaff-like  wall,  and  is 
10  feet  in  thickness.  Above  are  beds  of  shale  and  coarse  sandstone 
in  alternation.    On  top  is  a  greenish  micaceons  sandstone 252        0 

7.  Coarse,  grayish  sandstoue^with  interlaminated  shales ;  near  the  top  is  a 

layer  of  red  sandstone,  succeeded  by  a  conglomeritic  layer 25        1 

R.  Fine-grained,  reddish-brown  sandstone 27        4 

9.  Coarse-grained  hard  sandstone,  spotted  with  n-een, general  color  gray..        4        0 

10.  White  and  greenish-gray  conglomerates  and  shales.     First  we .  have 

a  conglomeritic  sandstone,  and  then  green  micaceons  shales,  with 
black  carbonaceous  layers;  followed  by  more  conglomeritic  layers, 
above  which  is  about  15  feet  of  hard  sandstone,  with  interlaminated 
soft  sba>les ;  then  5  feet  of  compact  gray  micaceous  sandstone.  Next 
«are  very  soft  greenish-gray  micaceous  shales,  extending  for  about  10 
feet,  followed  by  from  10  to  12  feet  of  alternating  shales  and  sand- 
stone (some  of  the  latter  conglomeritic)  in  beds  from  2  to  4  feet  in 
thickness.  Above  these  are  conglomeritic  sandstones  with  shales  in 
the  center.    The  total  thickness  is  about 511        0 

11.  Coarse  white  sandstone,  with  a  band  of  hard  fine-grained  sandstone  near 

the  top.    The  micaceous  character  is  marked  between  the  layers 40        0 

12.  White  conglomeritic  sandstone 5        0 

13.  Red  conglomeritic  sandstones - 38        8 

14.  Dark-red  micaceous  shalv  siindstones 6        8 

15.  Brownish-red  sandstones,  conglomeritic 30      19 

IG.  Fine-grained  sandstone,  generally  white,  but  becoming  pink  in  places, 

with  two  or  three  layers  of  gray  micaceous  shale,  each  from  two  to 

four  inches  thickness 4        0 

17.  Coarse  white  sandstone,  with  grains  of  quartz  and  some  decomposed 

feldspar 71        3 

18.  Soft  greenish  sandstone  in  fine  layers,  with  a  few  hard  bauds,  each  a  few 

inches  in  thickness 99        3 

19.  Red  sandstone A 11        4 

20.  Bniwnish  sandstones '. 99        8 

21.  White  granular  brown-spotted  sandstone 8        0 

22.  Greeni^-gray  micaceous  sandstones,  partially  conglomeritic ,     352        0 

23.  A  space  in  which  the  beds  were  so  much  concealed  that  it  was  impossi- 

ble to  make  a  detailed  section ;  the  upper  portion  is  probably  filled 
with  a  prolongation  downward  of  the  micaceous  shales  and  sand- 
stones, while  the  base  is  limestone.  In  the  latter  I  found  AvieulopeC" 
teUf  Pleurophorus,  and  an  Aviciila  or  Bakevellia.  The  total  thickness 
of  strata  as  indicated  by  the  space  is 408       4 

Total  thickness  of  supposed  Carboniferous 2, 504      20 

The  remainder  of  the  section  to  the  beds  I  included  in  the  Devonian  t  is  as 
follows: 

24.  A  laminated  trachytic  rock 15  feet, 

25.  8T»ace  probably  filled  mainly  by  limestones K  /^w^  ^_  ^  rnn  f«««- 

26.  Blark  flinty  liini«tone,  with  pieces  of  pyrite  and  fragments  of  >^'"^J;?^i:^^ 

SpiriftT  or  Spiriferina S        «»^"u»a.wx» 
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IlDder  the  head  of  Devonian,  I  referred  to  these  beds,  and  said  that  they  occopied 
debatable  gronnd.  A  portion  of  the  upper  limestone  may  have  to  be  referred  to  the 
Lower  Cart>oniferon8,  while  the  lower  layers  may  be  of  Silnrian  afce,  leaving  the  center 
to  represent  the  Devonian.  Of  conrse,  without  fossils  to  prove  their  age,  all  opinious 
are  merely  conjectures. 

The  section  given  above  holds  good  in  detail  only  for  the  locality  in 
Trhich  it  was  made.  The  beds  are  very  irregular  in  their  horizontal  exten- 
sion, some  of  them  thinning  out  very  rapidly.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  bed 
numbered  17  in  the  section  above,  in  another  place,  not  more  than  half 
a  mile  distant,  was  only  three  feet  in  thickness,  instead  of  seventy-one. 
One  of  the  illustrations  in  Inst  year's  (1873)  report  *  shows  this  remark- 
ably well.  Not  only  do  they  thin  out,  but  they  also  change  in  color 
and  nature,  as  we  trace  them.  A  bed  of  red  sandstone  will  gradually 
fade  into  white,  while  a  layer  that  is  fine-grained  in  one  place  will 
become  conglomeritic  as  we  follow  it  horizontally.  The  space  contain- 
ing beds  numbered  in  the  section  from  18  to  22,  inclusive,  ia  another 
place  is  occupied  by  light  red  couglomemte  sandstones,  with  inteiiam- 
inated  dark-red  shales.  Above  the  section  is  a  thickness  of  about 
1,300  feet  of  strata,  to  which  I  will  refer  when  1  speak  of  the  Permian. 
The  lower  portion  might  be  referred  to  the  Upper  Oarbonitierous,  but 
as  there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  end  of  the  Carboniferous  or  the  begin- 
ning, I  have  arbitrarily  separated  them. 

Below  the  second  canon  of  the  Eagle  are  outcrops  of  gypsiferons 
beds,  to  which  I  will  refer  under  the  head  of  Pt^rmian.  None  of  the 
limestones  or  sandstones,  referred  to  above,  outcrop  until  we  reach  the 
Grand  below  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle. 

Grand  River. — ^The  rocks  forming  the  entrance  to  the  cafion  of  the 
Grand  River,  that  extends  from  a  short  distance  below  Eagle  River  to 
the  mouth  of  Roaring  Fork,  are  limestones,  jirobably  of  Lower  Carbonif- 
erous age.    They  also  form  a  small  canon  on  the  creek  that  joims  th» 
Grand  at  this  point.    Above,  the  valley  of  the  creek  widens,  and  suc- 
ceeding the  limestones  are  sandstones  forming  bluffs,  especially  on  th^ 
eastern  side.    Farther  up  the  creek  the  gypsiferous  series  forms  tli^ 
top  of  the  bluffs. 

The  following  section  was  made  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  th 
mouth  of  the  creek  : 

No.  3. — Section  on  branch  of  Grand  River. 

Base.  Thioknesa. 

Ft.  X; 

1.  Occasional  outcrops  of  coarse  gray  sandstones,  Tc-ith  interlaminated 

greenish  shales'.    The  space  in  which  they  occur  extends  from  the 

base  of  thf  bluff 150  C 

2.  Fine  black  shales,  breaking  into  vt-ry  fine  laminse 36  ^ 

3.  Coarse  conglomeritic  white  sauclstono,  in  beds  of  from  three  to  five  feet 

thickness,  with  intcrlaminated  soft  greenish  shales,  in  bands  from 

two  to  three  feet  Ihiekness 41  ^ 

4.  Very  hard,  compact,  dark,  i<;reen ish-gray  sandstone 3*2  ^ 

5.  Coarse  white  conglomeritic  sandstone 16  ^ 

6.  Hard  gray  sandstone,  in  bands  of  about  a  foot  thickness  each,  with  in- 

tenaminated  greenish  shales 49  J- 

7.  Bluish  calcareous  sandstone,  with  their  bands  of  shaly  limestone  ...  45  ^ 

8.  Coarse  gray  conglomeritic  sandstone 2  ^ 

9.  Massive  yellow  sandstones,  with  bauds  of  fine  black  shales.    These 

beds  are  gypsiferous  at  the  base.    They  form   at  the  point  where 

the  section  the  top  of  the  bluif.    Thickuesa  about 200  or  300  fee*- 

Total  thickness ....579-679  fee*- 

*Fig.  15,  opposite  page  71,  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1873. 
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The  Strata  exposed  in  the  caiion  of  the  Grand  will  be  treated  of  in 
Mr.  Marvine's  report,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 

Gunnison  River, — Nothing  was  found  along  the  course  of  the  Gunni- 
son Rivef  that  could  be  referred  to  the  Carboniferous. 

In  treating  of  the  Carboniferous  formation  as  exposed  in  our  district, 
np  to  this  point  I  have  made  no  division.  I  have  not  separated  the 
Subcarboniferous  from  the  Coal-Measures  because  I  had  no  reliable 
data  to  guide  me  in  making  such  a  separation.  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  limestone  which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  section  made  on  Eagle 
Eiver  represents  the  Subcarboniferous,  although  I  cannot  say  so  posi- 
tively, and  that  the  sandstone  and  shales  which  overlie  it  conformably 
are  the  representatives  of  the  Coal  Measures  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  United  States.  As  exposed  in  the  bluffs  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Eagle  River,  these  sandstones  and  shales  have  black  coaly-looking 
layers  between  them,  while  patches  of  black  carbonaceous  material  are 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  midst  of  the  sandstones.  During  their 
deposition  there  must  have  been,  on  Eagle  River  at  least,  low  marshy 
ground  which  probably  extended  around  the  Sawatch  range. 

The  beds  on  a  creek  (Map  A)  present  the  same  general  characters  as 
those  on  Eagle  River,  and  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  same  horizon, 
although  without  the  discovery  of  organic  remains  this  cannot  be  posi- 
tively asserted.  The  strata  m  their  horizontal  extension,  as  already 
mentioned,  change  rapidly,  so  that  lithological  characters  are  very 

uncertain  tests  of  age. 

% 

PERMIAN    OR    PERMO-CARBONIFBROU3. 

Under  the  head  of  Permian,  I  will  describe  the  strata  that  continue 
uninterruptedly  from  the  top  of  the  section  given  under  the  Carbonif- 
erous, to  the  base  of  the  Red  Beds,  (Triassict) 

I  have  called  them  Permian,  from  the  discovery  in  the  beds  on  Eagle 
River  of  fossils  which  Professor  Lesquereux  decided  were  of  Permian 
ago.  On  Eagle  River,  on  the  Grand  and  on  Roaring  Fork  the  upper 
portion  of  these  beds  is  exposed,  and  in  all  these  localities  the  beds  are 
gypsiferous.  They  consist  of  variegated  strata,  yellow,  pink,  and 
cream-colored  shales  and  limestone,  subject  to  so  much  change  that  it 
was  impossible  to  make  any  continuous  section. 

Dr.  Hayden  found  a  series  of  beds  in  the  Black  Hills  which  he  re- 
ferred to  the  Permian,  as  they  contained  fossils  that  had  been  before 
found  in  Kansas  and  referred  to  the  Permian. 

Below  the  series  in  Kansas  is  another  set  of  beds  which  were  also 
referred  to  the  Permian  by  Swallow  and  Hawn,  but  which  have  been 
referred  by  Meek  and  Hayden*  to  the  Upper  Coal -Measures.  Between, 
however,  is  a  series  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Permo-Carbonif- 
erous.  Professor  Meek  says:t  ''This  latter  distinction,  however,  it 
should  be  remembered,  is,  as  we  have  always  explained,  even  in  Kansas, 
merely  an  arbitrary  one,  not  founded  upon  any  well-defined  physical  or 
paleontological  break  between  these  upper  beds  and  the  Upper  Coal 
Measures.'^ 

On  Eagle  River,  also,  as  I  have  before  said,  there  is  no  break  between 
the  Carboniferous  and  the  Permian. 

In  New  Mexico,  Shumard  claims  to  have  found  Permian  strata  in  th6 
Guadalupe  Mountains. 

*  United  States  Geological  Survey,  Final  Report  on  Nebraska, 
t  Ibid,  page  130. 
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JEagle  River, — ^The  remainder  of  tbe  section  made  in  blnffn  on  Eagle 
Biver  near  the  month  of  Eoche-Moutonn^e  Creek  is  as  follows: 

• 
No.  4. — Section  of  Permian  or  Permo- Carboniferous  strata  on  Eagle  River. 

Thlcknets. 
Baa*.  Ft.  In. 

1.  Coarse  white  conglomerate S7    3 

2.  Greenish-gray  micaceous  sandstoue  shales,  with  bands  of  very  hard  sand- 

stone        45  11 

3.  Very  hard  irregnlar-structnred  blue  limestone,  of  a  brownish  color  on 

weathered  surface 10    d 

4.  Coarse  gray  sandstone  with  in terlaminated  shales 145    G 

5.  Massive  sandstones,  generally  of  a  gray  color,  with  a  greenish  tinge.    They 

are  mostly  fine-j^rained  and  generally  micaceous.  Some  of  the  beds  are 
pebbly,  and  near  the  1>ottom  is  a  band  of  black  shale  with  carbonaceous 
material.  This  band  is  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  thickness.  These  sand- 
stones are  exposed  in  a  blnff  in  the  upper  part  of  which  they  are  oongiom- 
eritic  and  darker  in  color  than  below 205  10 

6.  Rather  coarse  gray  sandstones,  in  thin  beds,  fossil iferons,  and  weathering  of 

a  rusty  color 342    4 

7.  Space  probably  filled  with  sandstones  and  shales  reaching  to  the  summit  of 

the  hill  back  from  the  blufis,  containing  a  thickness  of  about 500    0 

Total  thickness  about 1,276    4 

This  probably  does  not  represent  the  entire  thickness  of  the  beds,  as 
I  was  unable  to  carry  the  section  up  to  the  base  of  the  Bed  Beds,  and, 
farther  down  Eagle  River,  where  the  Bed  Beds  are  present,  the  strata 
immediately  beneath  are  so  changed  that  I  could  not  positively  recog- 
nize  any  of  the  betls  of  the  section  made  farther  up  the  river. 

In  bed  No.  6  of  the  section,  in  1873, 1  found  fossils  which  Professor 
Lesquereux  identified  as  Calamites  suckovii^  Brgt.,  Stigmariafucoides^  and 
Catamites  gigas,  Brgt.  I  quote  his  remarks  from  my  report  of  last  year. 
Of  Calamites  siwkovii  ho  says:  "This  species  is  perhaps  more  abundant 
in  the  Coal-Measures ;  but  it  ascends  to  the  base  of  the  Permian,  where 
in  Europe,  at  least,  it  has  been  found  in  plenty."  The  species  was, 
however,  associated  with  Calamites  gigas,  which  Professor  Lesquereux 
says  "is  exclusively  Permian  and  has  never  as  yet  been  found  in  the  Car- 
boniferous Measures.''  Of  Stigmaria  fucoides  he  says  "it  is  a  universal 
species  of  the  Coal-Measures  also  ascending,  rarely,  however,  to  the  base 
of  the  Permian.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  it  as  Permian,  merely  by 
the  lithological  relations  to  the  other  specimens,  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  decide  positively  from  this." 

I  think  it  probable,  therefore,  that  the  lower  layers  in  the  section  given 
above  may  be  of  Permo-Carboniferpus  age,  as  there  is  but  one  species 
that  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Permian,  while  all  above  should  proba- 
bly be  referred  to  the  Permian. 

In  contributions  to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  western  Territories,  Part  1  (vol. 
vi,  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey),  Professor  Lesquereux  says 
(page  15) :  "  In  the  explorations  of  Dr.  Hayden,  1873,  however.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Peale  discovered,  in  strata  referred  by  him  either  to  the  Carboniferous  or 
the  Permian,  a  number  of  well-preserved  branches  or  stems  of  Calamites^ 
whose  identification  proves  for  the  formation  whence  they  are  derived 
the  same  intermixture  of  characters  referable  to  both  the  Permian  and 
Carboniferous."  "  This  coincidence  in  the  data  furnished  by  animal 
and  vegetable  paleontology,  {referring  to  some  remarks  given  upon  this 
statement^)  i)roves  that  the  end  of  the  Paleozoic  times  in  our  American 
geology  is  marked  from  the  Mississippi  Biver  to  the  Bocky  Mountains 
by  the  Upper  Carboniferous,  already  modified  by  the  first  traces  of  Per- 
mian life."     Professor  Lesquereux,  however,    says  that  the  Dakota 
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groap  is  in  immediate  superposition  to  this  Upper  Carboniferous. 
This  is  probably  a  mistake,  as  we  will  see  further  on.  In  going  down 
Eagle  River  we  find  that  these  layers,  like  those  of  the  lower  tormatioq, 
cross  the  river  and  are  shown  on  the  western  side.  From  the  mouth  of 
the  Piney  to  the  head  of  the  second  canon  of  the  Eagle,  the  prevailing 
rocks  on  the  hills  bordering  the  valley  on  either  side,  are  probably  of 
Permian  age.  On  the  eastern  side  the  Red  Beds  (Trias!)  show  above 
them  on  the  summitsof  the  hills,  which  are  comparatively  low  and  rounded. 
On  the  western  side  the  Red  Beds  do  not  appear  until  we  reach  the  hend 
of  the  cuiion.  The  beds  here  that  I  have  referred  to  the  Permian  consist 
of  a  series  of  gypsiferous  beds,  shales,  and  sandstones,  with  probably  a 
few  bands  of  limestone.    I  was  unable  to  make  any  section  of  them. 

Dr.  Hayden,  in  the  report  for  1873,  refers  them  all  to  the  Carbonifer- 
ous, finding  species  of  Prodtictus  ^nd  Spirifer  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
series,  and  in  the  upper  part  a  specimen  of  Orbiculu.  I  have  given  my 
reasons  for  calling,  at  least  the  upi)er  portion,  Permo-Carboniferous,  and 
Professor  Lesquereux  has  shown  that  Carboniferous  forms  are  mingled 
with  Permian  in  the  fossils  I  collected  on  Eagle  River.  In  Mr.  Marviue's 
district  the  gypsiferous  beds  extended  down  into  the  Carboniferous. 

Above  the  caiion  on  the  west  or  south  side  of  the  river  the  area  occu- 
pied by  the  gypsiferous  series  extends  some  distance  back  from  the  edge 
of  the  valley.  At  the.head  of  the  caiion  on  the  west  side  the  dip  is  south 
8(P  west.  The  strata  cross  the  river,  conforming  to  the  overlying  Triassic 
and  Cretaceous  layers  which  make  the  spoon-shaped  curve  that  is  repre- 
sented in  Plato  II,  and  which  has  already  been  referred  to.  The  angle  of 
inclination  at  this  point  is  G(P.  This,  of  course,  diminishes  as  the  strike 
turns  and  is  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  river. 

The  following  is  a  general  section  at  this  point : 

No.  5. — Section  of  Permo-Carboniferous. 

Feet. 

1.  Gypsiferous  shales  and  sandstones.    The  gypsum  occurs  in  great  quantity 

and  is  rather  impure.  Tlie  sandstones  are  lamianted  and  generally  of  a 
pink  or  red  color.  I  was  unable  to  get  the  exact  thickness,  but  the  out- 
crop was  from 500  to  800 

2.  Shales,  sandstones  and  limestones,  alternating  colors,  pink,  brown,  gray, 

yellow,  white,  cream  color,  and  blacskish.  These  beils  are  best  shown  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river.  They  incline  generally  about  GO^.  In  some  places 
they  are  inclined  past  the  vertical,  especially  in  the  upper  portion.  The 
thickness  is  about 500 

3.  Pink,  brown,  and  gray  shaly  sandstones  with  interlaminated  thin  l>eds  of 

blue  limestone.    These  beds  resemble  those  I  noticed  in  lf^3  in  South  Park,         , 
which  are  given  in  the  report  of  1873,  in  sections  9, 10,  and  11.     The  thick- 
ness on  Eagle  River  is  about 200 

Total  thickness 1.500 

The  gypsiferous  series  is  probably  tipped  up  with  the  overlying  beds, 
as  represented  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  1,  at  e,  although  they  are  hiddm  by  the 
volcanic  overflow.  Below  the  caiion  they  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the 
valley.  This  area  is  iiidicnted  on  the  map  A.  It  is  difficult  here  to  re- 
duce the  strata  to  any  order.  Their  softness  has  caused  them  to  yield 
readily  to  eroding  influences, and  they  have  weathered  into  low  hills,  in 
which  they  are  for  the  most  part  concealed.  There  are  one  or  two  folds 
in  them  of  some  extent.  These  1  referred  to  in  the  chapter  on  Eagle 
Kiver  Valley.  Besides,  however,  there  are  numerous  minor  foldings, 
which  it  would  require  mere  time  than  we  could  give  to  reduce  them  to 
any  system.  Mr.  Marvine  will  probably  have  some  additional  notes,  as 
they  extended  into  his  district. 
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The  sections  in  Plate  III  show  the  gypsiferoas  series  below  the  Bed 
Beds  at  the  points  marked  a.  They,are  probably  the  same  beds  I  noticed 
last  year*  on  Frying-Pan  Creek,  above  shales  and  sandstones  that  I 
then  referred  to  Carboniferous.  I  did  not  know  exactly  where  to  put  the 
gypsiferous  beds,  whether  to  include  them  with  the  Red  Beds  which  were 
exposed  in  the  hills  above  or  to  place  them  with  the  Carboniferous. 

In  the  lower  cailon  of  the  Eagle,  which  extends  to  the  mouth,  the 
gypsiferous  beils  are  well  exposed,  dipping  from  the  river  on  both  sides, 
leaving  the  channel  in  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal.  Near  the  month  of 
the  river  a  flow  of  lava  from  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  has  forced  the 
river  to  the  opposite  side,  and  it  has  scooped  out  a  large  portion  of 
these  soft  beds.    The  Red  Beds  here  cap  the  bluflFs  on  either  side. 

Grand  River. — The  gypsiferous  beds  continue  from  Eagle  River  to  the 
Grand,  and  follow  it  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  caiion,  when  the 
line  crosses  to  the  southwest  and  appears  again  on  a  creek,  at  first  only 
capping  the  bluffs  on  the  east  side,  but  gradually. showing  in  the  bed  of 
the  creek  as  we  ascend.  They  do  not  appear  again  outil  we  cross  to 
Roaring  Fork,  where  they  show  beneath  the  Red  Beds  of  the  hog-backs 
that  extend  along  the  western  side  of  the  creek,  below  Rock  (>reek. 
They  are  represented  atd  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  IV.  At  first  the  series  is  seen 
only  on  the  western  side  of  Roaring  Fork,  but  as  we  go  down  they  grad- 
ually appear  on  the  eastern  side,  also  extending  up  a  small  branch  that 
comes  in  from  the  east.  On  the  western  side,  at  first  they  have  a  ter- 
race-like surface.  Further  down  they  form  bluffs,  on  the  sides  of  which 
tliey  weather  into  pinnacles  and  spires  of  yellow  and  pink  colors.  They 
continue  to  the  Grand,  where  the  Red  Beds  appear  above  them  on  the 
south  side,  and  on  both  sides  of  Roaring  Fork.  Below  the  mouth  of 
Roaring  Fork  the  gjpsiferous  beds  cross  the  river  into  Mr.  Marvine^s  dis- 
trict. In  Fig.  1,  Plate  IV,  they  are  shown  at  the  point  e  to/ in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  Grand. 

Gunnison  River, — The  gypsiferous  series  does  not  show  anywhere  on 
the  course  of  the  Gunnison  or  its  tributaries  in  our  district 

*  Report  of  Uuited  States  Survey  for  1873,  page  2G6. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


STRATIGRAPHY— MESOZOIO  FORMATIONS. 
The  Mesozoic  formations  in  oar  district  are  divided  aboat  as  follov^s; 

Thiokneea  in  feet. 

Triawic - 1,000  tc^  1,500 

Jurassic 400  to      900 

Cretacvoas 4,000  to  4,700 

5, 400  to  7, 100 

In  the  Triassic  beds  the  arenaceous  element  seems  to  predominate,  a 
few  bands  of  limestone  appearing  in  the  Jnrnssic.  Sandstones  and  marls 
prevail  in  the  Dakota  group.  In  the  rest  of  the  Cretaceous,  shales  form 
the  largest  portion  of  the  strata,  alternating  with  sandstones  and  thin 
bauds  of  bluish  limestone. 

The  red  sandstones  of  the  Trias  (?),  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  district 
have  a  more  laminated  structure  than  was  noticed  either  in  the  Front 
range  in  1873,  or  in  the  Gunnison  this  year.  Cretaceous  strata  cover 
larger  areas  than  any  of  the  underlying  strata,  as  will  be  noticed  as  we 
proceed. 

TBIASSIO. 

Although  the  red  sandstones  which  are  referred  to  the  Triassic  form  a 
well-defined  lithological  series,  and  are  prominently  exposed  over  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  at  widely -separated  localities,  with  very  little 
change,  less  is,  perhaps,  definitely  known  in  regard  to  their  age  than  of 
any  of  the  sedimentary  formations  of  the  West. 

The  correctness  of  the  assumption  of  Triassic  age  for  them  depends 
entirely  upon  their  position.  Up  to  the  present  time  no  fossils  have 
been  found  in  them.  The  character  of  the  sandstones  is  not  favorable 
to  the  preservation  of  organic  remains. 

They  have  been  referred  to  the  Triassic  by  Marcou,  Newberry,  Hay- 
den,  and  others  who  have  studied  them  in  the  West. 

In  the  Black  flills  and  at  Red  Buttes,  on  the  North  Platte,  in  Wy- 
oming Territory,  they  underlie  well-defined  Jurassic  layers,  as  deter- 
mined by  Dr.  Hayden.  In  Colorado,  also,  they  are  beneath  Jurassic 
layers,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Front  range.  Near  Pleasant  Park, 
in  1873,  I  found  Carboniferous  fossils*  in  a  series  of  red  limestones  and 
calcareous  sandstones.  These  beds  were  beneath  the  red  sandstones. 
Again,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter,  I  found  fossils  of 
Permian  age  below  the  Red  Beds,  so  that  they  must  be  referred  either  to 
the  Permian  or  to  the  Jurassic,  leaving  an  unoccupied  gap  between. 
Therefore,  until  fossils  are  found  by  which  their  age  can  be  definitely 
settled,  I  think  it  best  to  refer  them  to  the  Triassic. 

The  line  between  the  Triassic  and  tbe  Jurassic  is  indefinite,  and  I 

*  Beport  United  States  Geological  Survey,  lt^73,  page  19S. 
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The  sections  in  Plate  III  show  the  gypsiferoas  series  below  the  Re 
Beds  at  the  points  marked  a.  They.are  probably  the  same  beds  I  notice 
last  year*  on  Frying-Pan  Creek,  above  shales  and  sandstones  that 
then  referred  to  Carboniferous.  I  did  not  know  exactly  where  to  put  fcl 
gypsiferoas  beds,  whether  to  include  them  with  the  Red  Beds  which  we 
exposed  in  the  hills  above  or  to  place  them  with  the  Carboniferous. 

In  the  lower  cafion  of  the  Eagle,  which  extends  to  the  mouth,  trl 
gypsiferous  beds  are  well  exposed,  dipping  from  the  river  on  both  side 
leaving  the  channel  in  the  axis  of  the  anticlinal.  Near  the  moutli 
the  river  a  flow  of  lava  from  the  hills  on  the  eastern  side  has  forced  ti 
river  to  the  opposite  side,  and  it  has  scooped  out  a  large  portion  < 
these  soft  beds.    The  Red  Beds  here  cap  the  bluflFs  on  either  side. 

Grand  River. — ^The  gypsiferous  beds  continue  from  Eagle  River  to  th( 
Grand,  and  follow  it  to  within  a  sliott  distance  of  the  caiion,  when  th< 
line  crosses  to  the  southwest  and  appears  again  on  a  creek,  at  first  odIj? 
capping  the  blufifs  on  the  east  side,  but  gradually  showing  in  the  bed  d 
the  creek  as  we  ascend.  They  do  not  appear  again  until  we  cross  to 
Roaring  Fork,  where  they  show  beneath  the  Red  Beds  of  the  hog-backs 
that  extend  along  the  western  side  of  the  creek,  below  Rock  Creek. 
They  are  represented  atd  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  IV.  At  first  the  series  is  se^ 
only  on  the  western  side  of  Roaring  Fork,  but  as  we  go  down  they  grad* 
ually  appear  on  the  eastern  side,  also  extending  up  a  small  branch  thai 
comes  in  from  the  east.  On  the  western  side,  at  first  they  have  a  te^ 
race-like  surface.  Further  down  they  form  bluffs,  on  the  sides  of  whicfc 
they  weather  into  pinnacles  and  spires  of  yellow  and  pink  colors.  They 
continue  to  the  Grand,  where  the  Red  Beds  appear  above  them  od  11m 
south  side,  and  on  both  sides  of  Roaring  Fork.  Below  the  month  of 
Roaring  Fork  the  gjpsilerous  beds  cross  the  river  into  Mr.  Marvine^s  difr 
trict.  In  Fig.  1,  Plate  IV,  they  are  shown  at  the  point  e  to/ in  the  sec- 
tion on  the  north  side  of  the  Grand. 

Gunnison  River, — The  gypsiferoas  series  does  not  show  anywhere  on 
the  coarse  of  the  Gunnison  or  its  tributaries  in  our  district 

*  Report  of  Uuited  States  Survey  for  1873,  page  2C6. 
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have  taken  the  ppper  or  more  tnassive  part  of  the  sandstones  as  the 
limit  of  the  Triassic  formation,  referring  all  above  to  the  Jorassia 
This  arbitrary  division  was  also  used  b.v  fir.  Marvine  last  year. 

As  already  mentioned,  these  red  sandstones  vary  but  little  over  broad 
areas.  On  the  Colorado  River  they  were  observed  by  Newberry.*  In 
Colorado,  last  year,  we  had  them  in  the  Front  range,  in  South  Park,  and 
in  the  Elk  Mountains,  and  they  were  re^idily  recognized  by  thejr  litho- 
logical  characters.  Their  general  massiveness  was  a  prominent  charac- 
teristic. 

Eagle  River. — Near  the  head  of  Eagle  Eiver  the  Bed  Beds  do  not  ap- 
pear close  to  the  river,  although  they  are  doubtless  exposed  between  the 
Blue  River  range  and  Eagle  River.  Below  the  Piney  they  outcrop  in 
the  hills  bordering  the  valley  on  the  east«  The  strike  here  is  paraJlel, 
or  nearly  so,  with  the  course  of  the  river.  At  the  head  of  the  second 
caiion,  however,  the  line  of  outcrop  crosses  the  river  almost  at  right 
angles  to  its  course,  first  making  a  spoon-like  curve  shown  in  the  illas- 
tration  in  Plate  XL  On  the  south  sitle  of  the  river  it  curves  to  the  west- 
ward, and  then  gradually  to  the  north,  crossing  the  river  again  at  the 
foot  of  the  canon,  as  shown  *on  the  map,  (A,)  and  extending  up  into  Mr. 
Marvine's  district.  Opposite  the  caiion,  that  is,  south  of  it,  this  carve 
foirms  the  northern  side  of  an  anticlinal  fold  or  break,  which  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  Plate  I,  caused  by  the  protrusion  of  the  trachytic  mass  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

A  section  of  the  Red  Beds,  as  exposed  near  the  Eagle  River,  on  the 
south  side,  is  given  below. 

No.  6. — Sectian  of  Triassie  an  Eagle  Biver  at  second  caiion^ 

Bam.  Tfaickneaa. 

feet 

1.  Red  sandstones,  somewhat  laminated 70 

2.  Purplish  sandstoiies 15 

3.  Ked  and  brown  laminated  sandstones,  some  of  the  layers  being  seemingly 

calcareous 193 

4.  Coarse  white  sandstone 5 

5.  Red  sandstones,  more  massive  than  the  lower  layers,  althongh  there  is  some 

lamination 31^5 

6.  Pink  quartzitic  sandstone )  «^ 

7.  Red  sandstones  somewhat  laminated 5  ^^ 

8.  Massive  light-colored  quartzitic  sandstone 10  to  20 

Tot«l  thickness 978 

It  will  be  noticed  in  this  section  that  there  is  considerable  lamination 
in  the  red  sandstones.  Farther  westward  this  lamination  is  not  so 
decided. 

Below  the  canon,  in  the  hills  that  rise  back  of  the  low  gypsiferous 
hills,  the  Ked  Beds  form  the  surface,  covering  a  large  area,  extending 
across  to  Frying  Pan  Creek.  They  form  broad-topped  ridges,  in  which 
the  general  dip  is  toward  the  nortii,  the  inclination  being  slight.  As 
we  approach  the  valley  of  the  Eagle,  however,  it  increases  and  we 
have  several  folds,  as  pointed  out  in  the  chapter  on  Eagle  River  Valley. 

On  station  No.  8,  the  red  sandstones  dip  a  few  degrees  east  of  north. 
On  station  No.  9,  they  dip  North  35o  West,  angle  30O-35o. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  the  probability  of  there  being  here  a 
synclinal  fold,  of  which  the  eastern  half  has  been  removed.  This  fold 
is  indicated  in  the  illustration  Fig.  1,  Plate  III,  by  the  dotted  lines.  Below 
the  valley,  the  river  flows  throngh  a  caiiou-Hke  valley  in  the  axis  of  an 

*  Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  Geological  RexK>rt. 
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anticlinal,  which  is  sbown  au  a  a  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  III,  the  Red  Beds  forming 
the  top  of  the  bluffs  on  either  side  oT  the  river,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

Grand  Eiver, — From  the  mOuth  of  Eagle  River  the  Red  Beds  cap  the 
bluff  for  some  distance,  when  the  line  of  outcrop  crosses  to  the  south- 
ward and  afterward  to  the  east,  joining  the  line  continuing  westward 
from  h  creek  (map  A),  thus  forming  an  isolated  area  of  red  sandstones. 
Between  the  Grand  and  Roaring  Fork,  there  is  another  patch  of  Red 
Beds,  which  is  partially  concealed  by  an  overflow  of  lava.  On  the  west 
side  of  Roaring  Fork  we  have  the  Red  Beds  showing  in  the  hog  backs. 
Their  thickness  here  is  about  1,500  feet.  They  dip  south  75^  west,  at 
an  angle  of  30°,  below  station  14.  The  upper  part  of  the  series  here  has 
layers  of  pink  conglomerate  sandstone. 

As  we  go  down  Roaring  Fork  the  strike  curves  to  the  westward,  and 
the  Red  Beds  disappear  beneath  a  layer  of  volcanic  rock  which  covers 
the  hills  here.  They  re  appear  on  Grand  Riverou  the  south  side,  a  short 
distance  below  the  mouth  of  Roaring  Fork,  forming  high  bluffs,  that  rise 
500  or  GOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  Grand  then  gradually 
cuts  into  thered  sandstones,  following  the  strike,  which  is  about  north  6(P 
west  for  nearly  four  miles  in  an  airline,  forming  the  base  of  the  hog- 
backs that  here  extend  along  the  southern  side  of  the  Grand.  The 
river  then  cuts  across  the  strata,  flowing  out  into  higher  and  softer  beds, 
while  the  Red  Beds  cross  into  Mr.  Marvine's  district.  From  this  point 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  there  are  no  exposures  of  the  Triassic 
sandstones. 

Gunnison  i^irer.— The  Triassic  sandstones  do  not  appear  on  the  Gun- 
nison River  until  the  lower  half  of  the  Grand  Canon  is  reached.  They 
seem  to  increase  gradually  in  thickness,  although  the  total  thickness 
attained  in  the  canon  is  not  very  great.  They  rest  immediately  on  the 
granite  shelf  forming  the  edge  of  the  caiion  below  station  No.  80.  The 
ana  occupied  by  them  along  this  canon  is  indicated  on  map  B.  At 
station  80,  the  anticlinal  axis  occupied  by  the  river  is  very  evident. 
It  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  VII,  at  a.  Leaving  the  caiion  the  river  cuts 
across  the  northern  end  of  the  anticlinal,  and,  turning  to  west,  flows 
out  into  the  soft  shales  of  Cretaceous  age.  In  the  second  or  lower  caiiou 
the  river  cuts  down  through  the  Dakota  group  and  the  Jurassic  layers, 
and  partially  into  the  lied  Beds. 

The  top  of  the  series  here  is  a  pink  sandstone,  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
thickness.  The  thickness  of  the  red  sandstones  varies.  Below  station 
60,  where  the  pink  sandstones  were  measured,  the  thickness  exposed  is 
about  150  feet.  They  are  massive  and  present  all  the  characteristics 
that  the  Red  Beds  east  of  the  mountains  do.  They  dip  approximately  to 
the  eastward,  the  angle  decreasing  as  we  leave  the  river  and  increasing 
to  the  west.  The  river  winds  through  the  canon  in  large  curves  that 
almost  meet  each  other.  Whenever  the  curve  is  to  the  westward  the 
led  sandstones  are  cut  into  most  deeply,  and  when  the  curve  is  in  the 
opposite  direction  the  Red  Beds,  if  exposed  at  all,  are  only  cut  into 
slightly.  This  causes  the  areas  of  Triassic  age  to  appear  in  patches 
along  the  course  of  the  river.  All  the  streams  joining  the  Gunnison 
from  the  west  cut  profoundly  into  the  strata,  and  near  their  sources, 
may  have  outcrops  of  Pre  Triassic  layers  along  their  courses.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Gunnison  River  at  this  point  fol- 
lows a  rift  or  break,  which  was  probably  caused  by  a  monoclinal  fold. 
Two  sections  across  this  are  shown  in  Figs.  1  and  2,  in  Plate  IX.  At 
first  the  fold  as  sh^own  in  Fig.  1  is  not  very  marked.  It  gradually 
increases,  however,  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  is  as  repre- 
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• 

Bented  in  Fi^.  2.    Farther  on  this  fold  probably  becomes  a  fanlt    In  the 
•two  figures  just  referred  to,  the  red^saudstones  are  represented  at  a. 

To  the  west  and  southwest  of  the  Gunnison  the  red  sandstones  seem 
to  prevail  extensively,  and  probably  from  the  top  of  the  plateaa  which, 
as  seen  from  the  Gunnison,  extends  in  this  direction.  The  Indians  give 
the  lower  caiion  of  the  Gunnison  the  name  of  Unatceep  or  Bed  Earth, 
evidently  on  account  of  the  exposures  of  lied  Beds  along  the  edge  of  the 
river. 

JURASSIC. 

Immediately  above  the  Bed  Beds,  between  them  and  the  Dakota  group, 
is  aperies  of  sandstones,  marls,  and  limestones  whicb  I  have  referred  to 
the  Jurassic,  although  I  was  unable  to  find  any  lossils  at  any  point 
where  they  were  exposed  in  our  district  of  1874. 

They  correspond  lithologically  and  stratigraphically  to  the  strata  that 
in  1873  I  referred  to  that  horizon.  The  reasons  for  so  doing  were  stated 
in  the  report  for  1873,  and  I  will  not  take  up  the  space  here  with  the 
repetition  of  them.  They  are  generally  in  thin  beds,  the  shaly  element 
l^redominatiug.  Their  softness  has  rendered  them  readily  amenable  to 
erocling  influences,  so  that  they  are  generally  covered  with  dibriSj  and 
it  is  difficult  to  make  complete  sections  of  the  formation. 

The  Jurassic  formation  is  widely  spread  in  the  Bocky  Mountains,  its 
distribution  being  identical  with  that  of  the  Dakota  group  and  the  nn- 
deilyiug  Bed  Beds.  Hayden,  Newbery,  Comstock,  and  others  have 
recognized  it  in  various  portions  of  the  West.  Marcou*  also  claims  to 
have  discovered  it  in  New  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  the  West,  but,  aa  I 
shall  subsequently  point  out,  the  layers  referred  by  him  to  this  horizon 
are  probably  of  Cretaceous  age,  while  those  that  are  Jurassic  he  refers 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  Triassic. 

Dr,  Haydent,  speaking  of  the  formation,  says:  "At  both  of  these 
h)G-<\\[ties  {near  the  Wind  River  Valley  and  Big  Horn  Mountmng)^  Bt  the 
Black  Hills  and  at  the  Bed  Butte  on  the  North  Platte,  as  well  as  at 
the  other  localities  already  mentioned  in  Utah  {near  Uintah  and  Weber 
Eivers),  the  rocks  containing  these  Jurassic  fossils  consist  of  a  series  of 
grayish,  ash-colored  and  red  argillo-calcareous,  more  or  less  gritty 
strata,  with  beds  of  soft  dark-brown  and  reddish  sandstones.  These 
beds  preserve  a  remarkable  uniformity  of  character  taken  as  a  group, 
wherever  they  have  been  seen,  and  need  never  be  confounded  with  the 
Cretaceous  or  Tertiary  rocks  so  widely  distributed  over  the  Northwest- 
ern Territories,  even  where  no  fossils  are  to  be  found." 

In  Colorado,  Dr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Marvine,  Dr.  Endlich,  and  myself  found 
the  Jurassic  layers  presenting  the  same  general  characters  that  they  do 
north  of  the  Union  Pacific  Bailroad.  Along  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
mountains  in  Colorado,  the  greatest  thickness  measured  was  870  feet. 
.  Uagle  River, — On  the  south  side  of  the  river  no  strata  of  Jurassic 
age  appear  until  we  reach  the  head  of  the  second  canon,  when  it  crosses 
from  Mr.  Marviue's  district  conformable  with  the  overlying  Cretaceous, 
and  underlying  Tria«sic. 

The  following  is  a  section  made  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  at  the 
point  where  the  section  previously  given  of  the  Triassic  sandstones 
was  made. 

*Geology  of  North  America,  by  Jules  Marcou. 

t  Geological  Report  of  Exploration  of  the  YellowstoDe  and  Missouri  Rivers.  F.  V. 
Haydeu,  under  Capt.  W.  F.  Rayuolds,  185y-'C0. 
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liTo.  7. — Sectian  of  Jurasaic^  head  of  second  cafton^  Eagle  Rivery  south  side. 

Top.  Tbioknesa  In  feet 

1.  Space  probably  filled  with  sandstones  and  marls,  abont 500 

2.  Laminated  sandstones  and  blue  limestoue )   IOq 

3.  Lijjbt-yellowish  brown  sandstone > 

4.  Blue  limestone 50 

5.  Gray  hhaly  sandstones  with  iuterlaminated  marls  and  thin  bauds  of  blue  lime- 

stone  200 

Base.  

Total  abont - 940 

A  portion  of  these  bids  may  be  Cretaceous. 

Nowhere  along  the  course  of  the  Eagle,  nor  at  any  x>oint  in  the  dis- 
trict, does  the  Jurassic  formation  occupy  any  extensive  area.  It  occurs 
only  as  a  narrow  belt  outcropping  beneath  the  Dakota  group.  It  is, 
therefore,  shown  principally  along  the  courses  of  the  streams. 

The  line  of  outcrop  on  which  the  section  given  above  was  made  con- 
tinues conformable  with  the  Cretaceous  and  Triassic  strata,  following 
the  curve  indicated  on  the  map,  and  crosses  to  the  north  side  of  the 
Eagle  at  the  lower  end  of  the  canon. 

Around  the  almost  circular  area  of  Cretaceous  rocks  south  of  the 
Eagle,  represented  on  the  map,  there  is,  in  all  probability,  a  narrow  belt 
of  Jurassic,  although  I  cannot  be  positive,  as  I  have  not  followed  it 
around,  and  judge  so  only  from  my  observations  from  stations  6  and  S. 
With  this  exception,  1  believe  there  are  no  Junvssic  strata  exposed  be- 
tween the  Eagle  and  FryingPan  Creek.  In  the  low,  rounded  hills 
which  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  this  space,  all  the  beds  above  the 
Triassic  sandstones  have  been  removed. 

Grand  Biver. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle  to  the  mouth  of  Roaring 
Fork  there  are  no  exposures  of  Jurassic  age  close  to  the  Grand.  The 
Ked  Beds  here  form  the  top  of  the  stratified  rocks  and  are  covered  with 
a  volcanic  layer.  There  may  be  an  occasional  outcrop  between  the 
head  of  a  creek  of  Grand  River  and  Roaring  Fork.  If  so,  they  must  be 
very  limited  in  extent.  At  the  head  of  Mesa  Creek,  a  branch  of  Roar- 
ing Fork,  there  is  probably  a  narrow  belt  dipping  to  the  south  or  south- 
east. 

In  the  hog-backs,  on  tlie  west  side  of  Roaring  Fork,  the  Jurassic 
strata  are  seen  following  the  line  of  the  overlying  and  underlying  strata, 
disappearing  beneath  the  volcanic  rock  capping  the  hills,  and  re-appear- 
ing on  the  Grand  below  the  mouth  of  Roaring  Fork,  finally  crossing 
the  Grand,  and  extending  to  the  northwest,  forming  a  portion  of  the 
hog-back  range,  that  dies  awity  in  the  plateau.  Between  this  point  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  there  are  no  other  exposures  of  Jurassic 
age  along  the  course  of  the  Grand. 

No.  8. — Section  ofJurassic,  west  side  of  Boating  ForJcj  below  station  No.  14. 

Base.  Thiokneas  Id  foet. 

1.  Coarse  gray  sandstone 20to30 

Sf.  Space  probably  filled  with  sandstones  and  shales 20 

3.  Fine-textured  light-yellowish  sandstones 15 

4.  Space  probably  tilled  with  sandstones,  marls,  and  shales,  and  perhaps  some 

limestones 165 

5.  Light-colored  fine-grained  siliceous  sandstone 30 

6.  Soft  shaly  sandstone,  probably  slightly  argillaceous 12 

7.  Blue  limestone 8 

8.  Gray  saudsto  nes,  becoming  greenish  near  the  upper  part 125 

9.  Dark-brownish  gray  sandstone,  becoming  lighter  as  we  ascend. 15 

10   Brownish  sandstone  with  interlaminated  black  shales 20 

Top.  

Total  about 440 
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Just  above  the  bed  marked  No.  10  in  the  section  is  a  massive  sand- 
stone, from  60  to  70  feet  thick,  which  forms  the  summit  of  a  prominent 
hog-back,  beyond  which  the  beds  are  concealed..  I  have  taken  this  bed 
as  the  lower  portion  of  the  Dakota  groop.  It  is  possible  that  on  fnrther 
investigation  the  layers  marked  8,  9,  and  10  may  have  to  be  included 
in  the  l3akota  group.  This  would  give  a  total  thickness  for  the  Juras- 
sic at  this  point  280  feet  instead  of  440  feet. 

Below  the  first  layer  in  the  section  is  a  coarse  pink  sandstone,  which 
at  some  points  is  a  conglomerate.  It  rests  immediately  on  the  red 
sandstones,  and  I  have  taken  it  as  the  top  of  the  Triassic.  Of  course, 
without  the  evidence  of  fossils,  the  lines  separating  the  Jurassic  from 
the  Cretaceous  and  the  Triassic  must  be  necessarily,  somewhat  indefi- 
nite. The  line^  I  have  taken  are  therefore  arbitrary  and  liable  to  be 
changed  when  more  complete  data  are  obtained. 

In  the  section  given  above,  and  in  that  made  on  Eagle  Biver,  it  will 
be  noticed  that  the  arenaceous  element  seems  to  predominate.  The 
beds  were  so  much  concealed  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  more 
detailed  section.  The  extension  of  the  hog-backs  up  Rock  Creek  into 
the  Elk  Mountains  will  be  treated  of  in  the  reports  of  Dr.  Hayden  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Gunymon  River, — The  Jurassic  appears  on  the  Gunnison  first  in  the 
Grand  Canon,  resting  immediately  on  the  schists,  and  gradually  becom- 
ing thicker  as  we  go  down  the  river,  until  the  Red  Beds  appear  between 
it  and  the  schists.  The  tlurassic  is  also  exposed  on  Smith's  Fork, 
extending  some  distance  from  the  mouth  up  the  stream. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  formation,  in  connection  with  the  Red  Beds, 
is  shown  on  map  B. 

1  was  unable  to  make  any  section  in  the  course  of  the  cafion,  but,  as 
seen  from  station  No.  80,  it  appears  to  consist  of  variegated  yellow, 
white,  pink,  and  gray  beds,  probably  sandstones,  shales,  and  marls.  On 
the  eastern  side  of  the  caiion  these  beds  have  a  much  greater  extension 
than  on  the  west.  The  entire  thickness  is  probably  about  the  same  as 
in  the  lower  caiion,  as  shown  in  the  section  to  be  given  farther  on. 

On  Smith's  Fork,  the  variegated  appearance  of  the  Jurassic  strata  is 
also  seen.  In  the  sections  made  on  Eagle  River  and  Roaring  Fork,  this 
is  wanting.  I  shall  refer  to  this  fact  again.  In  the  lower  caiion  the 
Gunnison  very  soon  cuts  through  the  Dakota  group,  which,  at  the  head 
of  the  caiion,  forms  the  bluffs  on  either  side,  and  reaches  the  soft 
Jurassic  layers  beneath. 

At  first  they  are  exposed  in  isolated  patches  similar  to  the  outcrops 
of  the  Red  Beds  lower  down,  varying  according  to  the  curves  of  the 
river.  When  the  Red  Beds  are  reached,  however,  the  Jurassic  is  shown 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream. 

No.  9. — Section  of  Jurassic  in  the  loicer  caiion  of  Ounnison  River  near 

Station  GO. 

Bane.  TbiokneM. 

Ft.  In. 

1.  Soft  greenish  and  pnrpliah  argillaceous  sandstones  abont 20    0 

2.  Space  filled  with  gray  laminated  limestones  and  interlaminated  soft  gyp- 

Biferons  shales SO  to  90    0 

3.  Compact  white  siliceous  sandstone 8    9 

4.  Soft  argillaceous  and  arenaceous  shales,  with  bands  of  hard  sandstone 

from  6  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.    The  shales  are  covered  with  an 
efflorescence  of  alkali,  in  which  there  is  salt,  as  revealed  in  tasting  it.-  -  30    0 

5.  Compact  white  siliceous  sandstone,  like  that  marked  No.  3 6  10 

6.  Dull  bluish-gray  limestone,  in  layers  of  about  a  foot  thickness,  having 

shaly  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  beds  between.    Near  the  top  are  soft 

greenish  and  pink  shales.    AU  the  beds  arc  more  or  less  g^'psiferoos..  35-  0 
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ThiclmeM. 
Ft.  In. 

7.  Yellow  Biliceons  sandstone 2    0 

8.  Soft  gn^n  sandstones  and  ar^llaeeons  sbales 

9.  Space  covered  where  the  section  was  made,  but  as  seen  from  a  distance 

lower  down  the  river  filled  with  beds  similar  to  those  of  No.  8 40  to  50    0 

Top. 
Total  thiokness  about 242  7 

Above  layer  No.  9  is  a  massive  siliceoas  sandstone,  which  I  have  taken 
as  the  base  of  the  Dakota  groups  for  reasons  that  will  be  given  when  I 
describe  the  Dakota  group  at  this  locality.  Below  the  section  are  pink 
sandstones,  resting  on  the  red  sandstones,  referred  to  the  Triassic. 

The  colors  of  these  layers  gives  a  unique  and  striking  appearance  to 
the  canon-walls.  Farther  south  and  west  this  variegated  appearance 
seems  to  be  more  marked. 

In  the  Painted  Desert  in  Arizona,  Newberry*  gives  the  following  sec- 
tion of  the  beds : 

Variegated  nuurls. 

ThiokneM. 
Ft.      In. 

1.  Light  orange  marl 15       0 

2.  Green  and  purple  magnesian  limestone,  containing  worm-like  concretions 

of  calcareous  spar 5  0 

X  Pinkish-purple  marl 22  0 

4.  Brown  shelly  sandstone 0  8 

5.  Purple  marl  with  silicified  wood 16  0 

6.  Purplish  green  cberty  magnesian  limestone,  in  several  layers,  alternat- 

ing with  bands  of  marl 8  0 

7.  Purjae  and  cream-colored  marls 30  0 

6.  Greenish  magnesian  limestone  in  thin  layers,  with  bands  of  marl 12  0 

9.  Yellow,  red,  and  purple  marls 40  0 

10.  Green  Hnies1x)ne,  similar  to  No.  8 3        0 

11.  Rfd,  purple,  pink,  green,  lilac,  brown,  and  blue  marls  with  silicified 

wood 350        0 

Marcout  refers  these  beds  to  the  Trias,  regarding  them  the  equivalent 
of  the  Jill  antes  Irises  of  France  and  of  the  Keiiper  of  Germauy.  He 
saj's,  "The  third  division  or  upper  group  of  the  Trias  is  subdivided 
again  into  two  parts.  The  lower  is  formed  of  thick  beds  of  whitish- 
gray  sandstone,  often  rose-colored  and  even  red ;  and  the  upper  con- 
sists of  beds  of  sandy  calcareous  clay,  of  very  brilliant  colors,  violet, 
red,  yellow,  and  white — in  a  word  of  variegated  marls.  This  upper  por- 
tion presents  a  striking  resemblance,  as  to  the  rocks,  with  the  Marne^ 
Irisees  of  France,  or  the  variegated  marls  of  Europe." 

Above  the  section  (No.  9)  I  made  on  the  Gunnison  is  a  bed  of  massive 
sandstone  succeeded  by  shaly  and  marly  beds,  in  the  upper  portion  of 
which  is  a  lignitic  layer. 

Above  the  variegated  marls  of  the  section  given  above,  Kewberry  J 
foand  a  bed  of  lig^iite  which  he  considered  to  be  of  Jurassic  age« 
Whether  this  is  identical  with  the  lignite  in  sections  Nos.  12, 13,  and  14, 
I  cannot  positively  determine,  but  I  think  it  improbable,  as  the  beds 
l>elow  do  not  seem  to  be  identical.  If  they  are  identical,  I  place  the 
lower  limit  of  the  Dakota  group  lower  than  he  did.  The  reasons  for 
so  doing  will  be  stated  hereafter.  Newberry,  in  his  sections  of  what 
he  considers  the  base  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  also  finds  a  lignitic  bed, 
which  is  probably  the  one  I  have  included. 

Newberry§,  in  speaking  of  the  lignite,  says :  "  The  sandstone  shales 
ami  limestones  lying  above  also  include  many  beds  of  lignite  closely 

'Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  Qeological  Report,  page  79. 
t  Creology  of  North  America,  page  13. 

t  Ives's  Oolbrado  Exploring  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  page  81. 
i  Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  page  83. 
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resembling  this,  and  on  lithological  groands  would  be  appropriately 
gronped  with  it.  In  fact  they  have  been  considered  Jurassic,  and  tbo 
only  Jurassic  rocks  in  this  region,  by  the  geologist  who  claims  to  have 
discovered  the  representatives  of  this  formation  in  New  Mexico.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  for  that  classification,  immediately  over  the  thin 
stratum  of  yellow  sandstone  which  overlies  the  coal  are  beds  of  clay- 
shale  with  bands  of  limestone  in  which  are  unmistakable  Cretaceous 
fossils.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  Jurassic  formation  cannot  be 
extended  in  this  direction,  and  there  i%no  alternative  left  but  to  con- 
sider the  coal-seam,  if  Jurassic,  the  sole  representative  of  the  Jorassio 
series,  or  to  combine  with  it  some  portion  of  the  underlying  variegated 
marls,  which,  for  this  purpose,  must  be  abstracted  from  the  Triaa  of 
Mr.  Marcou." 

OBETAOEOUS. 

It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  at  present  to  snbdivide  the  Cretaceous 
formatiou,  as  seen  west  of  the  continental  divide,  in  the  same  manner 
as  has  been  done  east  of  the  mountains. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  in  description,  it  may  be  best  to  consider 
it  as  divided  into  three  groups.  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper  Oretaceou8| 
as  follows : 

TliielciMH 

Lower  Cretaceoas —    Dakota  group  (No.  1) 600-700 

C  Fort  Ben  ton  groop  (No.  ,2),  ) 

Middle  Cretaceoas —  <  Nioorara  di visiou  (No.  3),  > 2, 000 

(  Fort  Pierre  groap  (No.  4),  ) 

rFoxHinbed8(No.  6).     .  ') 

Upper    Cretaceou8-i  ^^^^f  ^^f  *^y,.«*°^A**'"A^;r^''^^'n*^*wT?  ^--1^ 
^^^vi.    v/*wi«i»«^«w— N      part  are  lignitio.    On  Anthracite  Creek  this  f         » ^^^» 

t    lignite  is  changed  into  anthracite  coal ......  ^ 

Total 4,000-4,700 

This  table  represents  the  estimated  thicknesses  as  developed  in  our 
district. 

LOWEB  OBETAOEOUS. 

Dakota  group — Formation  No.  1. 

Immediately  above  the  group  of  shales  last  described,  under  the  head 
of  Jurassic  and  conformable  to  it,  is  a  series  of  beds  in  which  rather  mas- 
sive siliceous  sandstones  predominate.  It  is  persistent  throughoat  the 
Becky  Mountains,  preserving  its  lithological  characters  very  constantly 
over  widely-separated  areas. 

The  group  forms  a  convenient  horizon  for  reference,  being  more 
strongly  marked,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in  the  sedimentary  series.  Its 
age  is  well  established,  and  I  will  therefore  not  take  the  space  here  to 
repeat  the  evidence.  The  discussion  in  full  will  be  found  in  Professor 
Lej^quereux's  "  Cretaceous  Flora  of  the  West.''  • 

The  evidence  as  to  its  identity  in  Colorado  is  as  follows : 

During  the  explorations  of  1873,  near  the  exit  of  the  South  Platte 
River  from  the  mountains,  I  found  fragments  of  a  ProteoideSfi  of  which 
Professor  Lesquereux,  writing  me,  said :  "  It  is  very  near  Proteoidei 
acuta  (Ileer.),  if  not  a  small  form  of  the  same.'' 

As  yet  no  leaf  of  this  genus  has  been  fbund  higher  than  the 

*  Report  of  United  States  Geological  Survey,  yoL  vi ;  Oretaceous  Flor%  by  Leo 
Lesquen-nx. 
t  iSee  Report  of  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1873,  page  196. 
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Dakota  group.  In  the  same  series  I  also  found,  near  Glen  Eyrie,  a  few 
miles  from  Colorado  City,  specimens  of  a  lingnla  too  indistinct  for  spe- 
cific identification.  In  the  Elk  Mountains  numerous  impressious  of 
dicotyledonous  leaves  were  noticed,  most  of  them  fragmentary  and  in- 
distinct. 

On  the  Gunnison  Eiver  during  the  past  sea^son  (1874)  I  found  a  frag- 
ment of  a  sassairas-leaf  like  S.  mirahilej  near  station  60,  and  in  the 
blufi^  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison  1  obtained  a  Cretaceous  Scaphite. 
In  various  parts  of  the  Elk  Mountains  Mr.  Holmes  found  impressions 
ot  a  Salix. 

Professor  Newberry*  recognized  the  groap  in  New  Mexico.  I  shall 
hereafter  refer  to  the  identity  of  his  sections  with  those  made  by  me 
on  the  Gunnison. 

Speaking  of  the  rocks  as  exposed  in  New  Mexico,  he  says :  **  The 
paleontological  evidence  of  the  age  of  these  rocks  is  quite  conclusive 
and  of  unusual  value,  as  it  fixes  the  place  in  the  geological  scale,  of  a 
well-marked  formation  in  New  Mexico,  and  one  which  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion.  In  the  second  member  of  the  Cretace- 
ous portion  of  the  section,  counting  from  the  base  upward,  are  con- 
tained fossils  which  are  characteristic  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  in 
Texas  and  Nebraska.  These  are  Inoceramus  crispii  an d  Oryphcea  pitcheri^ 
^e\\  known  Cretaceous  fossils,  common  in  Texas  and  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, and,  in  greater  numbers,  specimens  of  an  ammonite  (A.pericarina- 
tus)^  highly  characteristic  of  Nos.  1  and  2  of  Meek  and  Haydeu's  section 
of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  on  the  Upper  Missouri.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
tho  parallelism  of  the  group  of  sandstones  with  those  of  the  base  of 
Meek  and  Hay  den's  Cretaceous  section.'' 

The  lithological  characters  will  be  shown  in  the  various  sections 
given,  as  I  consider  the  formation  according  to  its  geographical  distri- 
bution in  our  district.  ^ 

Eagle  River, — Until  we  reach  the  head  of  the  second  canon  there  are 
no  outcrops  of  Cretaceous  age  on  the  south  side  of  Eagle  River.  Here, 
however,  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group  cross  from  the  north  and 
form  a  semicircular  ridge,  crossing  to  the  north  side  again  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  caOon.  In  Plate  II  the  group  on  the  north  side  at  the  head 
of  the  canon  is  shown  at  a  a. 

The  semicircular  line  of  outcrop  is  shown  on  map  A.  Stations  6  and 
7  were  located  on  its  edge.  The  dip  of  the  strata  on  station  6  was  North 
50  Bast,  and  on  station  7  North  85^  East,  the  angle  of  inclination  about 
200.  In  this  basin,  included  between  the  ridge  and  the  river,  the  overlying 
8ta*ata  have  almost  entirely  been  removed,  the  upper  part  of  the  group 
forming  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  depression  or  semiquaquar 
versal.  A  section  through  the  center  of  this  basin  is  shown  in  Fig.  1, 
Plate  1,  from  the  point  a  to  the  Eagle  River.  I  was  unable  to  get  a 
section  here,  so  that  I  cannot  say  how  thick  it  is.  On  station  6  the 
rock  is  a  coarse  white  siliceous  sandstone.  Where  it  is  in  contact  with 
the  volcanic  rock,  as  seen  in  the  section  and  on  the  map,  it  is  meta- 
morphosed. 

Below  station  No.  7  there  is  the  following  section,  from  below  up  : 

1.  Gray  sandstone,  greenish  coating  on  the  surfaces  of  the  laminae. 

2.  Hard  greenish  mottled  limestone. 

3.  Greenish  gray  sandstone. 

4.  Blue  limestone. 

5.  Sandstones  forming  the  station« 


*  Ives's  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  page  85. 
9  H 
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The  lower  portion  of  this  section  is  probably  Jorassia 
The  area  of  (Vetaceons  represented  on  the  map  lying  between  the 
semicircular  ridge  and  g  creek  is  probably  almost  entirely  of  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Dakota  group.  There  may  be  some  of  the  layers  of  No. 
2  and  No.  3  in  places,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  I.  There  are  no  other 
outcrops  of  No.  1  on  Eagle  Eiver  or  its  tributaries  within  tiie  limits  of 
our  dintrict. 

Grand  River. — Between  the  Grand  and  Roaring  Fork,  at  the  bead  ci 
Mesa  Creek,  there  are,  judging  from  the  view  we  had  from  station  No.  11, 
outcrops  of  the  Dakota  group  dipping  to  the  southwest.  It  also  out- 
crops beneath  the  mesa  between  this  creek  and  Frying-Pan  Creek,  near 
the  base,  on  the  south  side.  Between  the  Grand  and  Boaiing  Fork 
there  may  be  a  few  patches  of  Cretaceous,  but,  if  so,  I  think  they  are  of 
higher  beds  than  the  Dakota  group.  On  the  west  side  of  Roaring  Fork 
it  forms  the  summit  of  the  prominent  hog-back  ridge.  On  station  14  it 
is  a  massive  light  grayish  siliceous  sandstone,  the  outcrop  of  whic^ 
measures  63  feet.  It  the  beds  marked  8,  9,  and  10,  in  the  section  of  the 
Jurassic  (section  No.  8)  made  here,  are  included,  the  following  would  be 
the  section  of  the  Dakota  group  at  this  point. 

No.  10. — Section  an  Station  No.  14. 

Top.  ThiclcneM  in  Ibet 

1.  MaBsive  grayish  wbit6  siliceons  sandstone 63 

2.  Brown  sandstone,  with  fine  black  shales 20 

3.  Dark  brownish-gray  sandstone,  becoming  light-colored  near  the  top 15 

4.  Light  greenish  sandstone 125 

Baee.  

Total,abont 203 

The  character  of  these  beds,  I  think,  warrants  their  being  considered 
Cretaceous  rather  than  Jurassic.  "Ihe  bhick  shales  in  No.  2  probably 
occupy  the  same  horizon  that  in  the  other  places  is  flUetl  with  the  lignitic 
beds.  If  they  are  not  considered  Cretaceous  we  have  only  a  thickness 
of  63  feet  for  the  Dakota  group.  Above  the  la.ver  marked  No.  1  the 
beds  have  been  eroded  and  covered  with  the  dibrisy  leaving  a  valley 
between  the  hog  back  and  the  hills  to  the  west.  On  the  Grand,  below 
the  mouth  of  Eoaring  Fork,  the  Dakota  group  comes  out  from  beneath 
the  volcanic  rock  of  station  16.  At  station  14  the  strike  of  the  hog- 
backs is  north  15^  west,  and  the  angle  of  dip  30^.  Station  17  was  on  the 
sandstones  of  the  DakoUi  group.  The  inclination  here  is  35<^.  This 
seems  to  increase  to  biP  or  60^  to  the  westward.  The  strike  is  north  75^ 
to  80^  west.  The  hogbacks  extend  about  seven  miles  beyond  station 
17,  when  they  cross  the  river  into  Mr.  Marvine's  district,  ana  the  Grand, 
fi'om  that  point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  flows  through  beds  of 
higher  horizons,  not  reaching  the  No.  1  until  the  river  is  joined  by  the 
Gunnison.  Here  it  outcrops  in  the  bluffs.  I  will  reserve  the  description 
to  the  section  devoted  to  the  Gunnison. 

GumiiHon  River. — At  several  points  bordering  the  meadow-like  expan- 
sions of  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison  below  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek, 
there  are  indistinct  outcrops  of  sandstones  that  probably  represent  a 
portion  of  the  Dakota  group.  As  we  proceed  down  the  river  these  out- 
crops becomemore  distinct,  and  below  station  73,  besides  the  No.  1,  shales 
of  No.  2  are  represented,  shown  at  c  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XIV.  The  Cretaceous 
rocks  seem  to  have  been  subjected  to  considerable  erosion,  preceding  the 
lava  flow  that  has  covered  them.  This  is  shown  by  the  change  in  the 
strata  shown  in  the  flgures  in  Plate  XIV,  which  are  sections  on  the  north 
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side  of  the  Gannison  at  various  points  between  the  month  of  Gochetopa 
Creek  and  the  month  of  Lake  Fork. 

The  drainage  had  probably  then  the  same  general  direction  it  has  at 
present.  In  Fig.  2,  Plate  VII,  beneath  station  77,  at  the  point  d,  we  have 
on  top  of  the  Dakota  group  a  few  shales.  Farther  north,  at  station  79, 
there  is  greater  thickness,  reaching  in  all  probability  as  high  as  No.  4. 
The  wearing  down  wavS  probably  from  north  toward  the  sonth,  which  is 
the  general  direction  of  the  streams  at  present. 

The  following  section  was  made  from  the  point  a  to  ft,  in  Fig.  1,  Plate 
XIV. 

No.  11. — Section  of  No.  1  Cretaceous,  beneath  station  73  north  side  of  Gun- 
nison River. 

Base.  Thicknees  in  feet 

1.  Dark  micaceous  gneiss 

tf-2.  SUiceoas  saDdstoDe,  geueral  color  yeUowisb,  becoming  pink  anc^  white  in 

places.    The  lower  portion  is  somewhat  concealed  in  beds  that  are  massive.     43 

3.  Siliceous  sandstones  like  those  of  No.  2,  general  color  pink.    These  sandstones 

are  not  so  massive  as  those  of  No.  2.    They  are  somewhat  laminated 58 

4.  Yellow  sandstones  in  bands  of  two  and  three  feet  thickness 32 

5.  Sandstones  and  in terlaaiinated  shales.    The  general  color  of  the  sandstones  is 

jellowish ;  some  of  the  layers  have  greenish  pebbles.  Tbe  shales  near  the  top 
are  greenish * 79 

6.  Laminated  brownish-gray  sandstones  in  bands  from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches 

in  thickness.  There  are  greenish-gray  interlaminated  shales.  Some  of  the 
sandstones  are  probably  urgillaceous  and  weather  into  rounded  bowlder-like 
masses 6 

7.  Space  filled  with  bands  of  sandstone  and  soft  argillaceous  shales  and  limestones. 

In  the  lower  part  there  is  a  nodular  limestone  with  pebbles  of  red  jasper. 
Tbe  upper  parts  of  the  sandstones  are  faintly  tinged  with  purple 82 

8.  Greenish  and  yellowish  indurated  argillaceous  sandstones  andshales,  resem- 

bling the  beds  of  No.  7 52 

9.  Soft  yellow  and  white  laminated  sandstones 16 

10.  Soit  pinkish  laminated  sandstones 14 

11.  White  argillaceous  sandstones  and  shales;  some  of  the  beds  are  indurated  and 

break  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  The  sandstones  weather  with  rounded 
comers,  forming  bowlder-like  masses  as  in  the  case  of  No.  6 54 

12.  Massive  yellow  siliceous  sandstones,  about 100 

Top.  

Total,  about 5:^6 

• 

These  sandstones  and  shales  are  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
beneath  the  breccia,  and  also  for  some  distance  np  the  lateral  branches. 

North  of  the  Grand  Caiion  the  gently-sloping  surface  between  the 
Onnnison  and  Smith's  Fork  is  underlaid  by  the  Dakota  group,  which 
forms  a  blnflf-like  edge  above  the  granitic  shelf  bordering  the  cation. 
The  slope  is  about  lour  degrees  in  a  direction  a  little  east  of  north. 
Smith's  Pork  cuts  through  the  No.  1  almost  parallel  to  its  strike.  The 
beds  here  have  the  same  general  character  that  was  noticed  in  the  sec- 
tion given  above.  In  some  places  on  Smith's  Fork  I  noticed  black  coaly- 
looking  shales,  and  in  some  of  the  laminated  sandstones  were  ripple  and 
mnd  marks. 

Near  the  head  of  the  south  branch  of  Smith's  Fork  the  gentle  slope 
of  tbe  Dakota  group  is  broken  and  the  stream  flows  through  a  small 
caSon  cansed  by  the  breaking.  This  canon  is  marked  a  a  on  map  B. 
It  is  only  about  two  miles  long.  On  the  west  side  the  dip  of  the 
strata  is  6^,  while  on  the  east  it  is  15°  or  20o.  In  the  latter  place  it 
forms  a  small,  almost  triangular  area,  of  which  the  base  is  toward  the 
west.  The  fracture  determining  this  canon  was  probably  the  result  of 
a  fold  which  may  have  been  caused  by  igneous  .action,  contemporane- 
ons  with  the  elevation  of  the  trachytic  hill  opposite  the  moikth  of  the 
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creek.  Between  the  cafion  and  station  No.  38  there  are  two  areas  of 
trachy  tic  rock,which  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  it.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  Grand  Canon  the  Dakota  group  does  not  appear  at 
the  upper  end,  shales  of  higher  positions  abutting  against  the  schists, 
as  shown  in  Fig.  2,  Plate  VII. 

In  the  angle  included  in  the  great  bend  of  the  Gunnison,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Smith's  Fork,  the  sandstones  of  No.  1  form  the  surface.  Sec- 
tions across  this  area  are  shown  on  Plate  VIII,  the  letters  giving  the 
lines  on  which  they  are  made,  as  represented  on  map  B.  On  the  west 
side  of  this  area  the  beds  dip  steeply,  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Unoom- 
pahgre  the  Dakota  group  is  covered  with  the  overlying  beds  of  later 
origin. 

A  short  distance  above  the  month  of  Boubidean's  Creek  it  appears 
again,  forming  bluffs  that  gradually  rise  as  we  go  down  until  the  river 
is  again  in  caiion  (Unaweep  Caiion.) 

The  following  is  a  section  of  the  bluff  on  the  Gunnison  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Eoubideau's  Creek : 

No.  12. — Section  of  Cretaceous  No.  1. — Bluff  on  Ounnison  River. 

TIjiokneti 
Top.  Ft     In. 

1.  Space  reaching  from  the  top  of  the  bluff,  which  is  covered  with  bowlders 

of  sandstone  and  volcanic  rock,  nnderlaid,  in  all  probability,  nf  ith  sand- 
stones and  shales 50to60    0 

2.  Massive  yeUow  sandstones 10    0 

3.  Space  in  which  the  upper  part  is  occnpicd  with  gray  and  mst-oolored 

sandstone  shaleSy  with  oarbonaceoas  material.   The  lower  portion  of  the 
space  is  probably  filled  with  layers  similar  to  those  above.    The  slope  is 
.  covered  with  the  debris  of  sandstones  in  which  there  are  fragmental  im- 
pressions of  stems,  but  no  leaves,  althongh  careful  search  was  made..  31  0 

4.  Gray  laminated  sandstones 3^)  0 

5.  Black  carbonaceous  or  lignitic  shales  with  elfioresence  of  alkali 1  6 

6.  Yellow  and  gray  shaly  sandstones 4  0 

7.  Fine  black  carbonaceous  shales 6  0 

8.  Massive  gray  sandstone 10  0 

9.  Shaly  sandstones  alternating  with  shales  like  thoHe  of  No.  5 22  0 

10.  Coarse,  white,  granular  siliceous  sandstone 2  to   4    0 

11.  Sandstone  shales  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  bluff 16  to  18    0 

Baee.  

•Total,  about y 199    6 

This  represents  only  a  portion  of  the  No.  1.  The  river,  however,  soon 
cuts  through  to  its  base.  The  area  occupied  along  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Gunnison  by  the  Dakota  group  is  limited  to  a  narrow  belt,  the 
higher  beds  outcropping  in  low  bluffs  from  three  to  five  miles  from  the 
river. 

A  section  at  station  60  is  given  below  : 

No.  13. — Section  of  No,  1  Cretaceous, — Bluff  on  east  side  of  Ounnison 

River,  Station  CO. 

Thickness. 
Top.  Ft.    In. 

1.  Massive  yellow  siliceous  sandstones,  with  indintinct  impressions  of  leaves 

and  stems.    The  sandstones  are  so  coarse  that  nothing  recognizable 

could  be  seen -• 54        0 

2.  Blue  argillaceous  shales,  gypsiferous 6 

3.  Fine  black  lignitic  shales  with  iuterlaminated  sandstones  and  clays 18        6 

4.  Blackish-gray  laminated  sandstones  and  shales 31        8 

5.  Soft  gray  sandstones  with  greenish  shales  in  the  upper  part 25        4 

6.  Spft  argillaceous  sandstone  shales  in  bands  of  red  and  green  colore  alter- 

nating        25        4 

7.  Yellow  siliceous  sandstones  in  rather  massive  layere,  very  much  like  those 

in  No.  1,  given  above 63        0 

8.  Blue  and  yellow  mottled  argillaceous  sandstone  shales 6        4 

9.  Fine  red  and  green  shales,  argillaceous  and  probably  calcareous 5      10 
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Tbiokneis. 
Ft.     In. 

47 

6 

8 
19 

0 
0 

6 

4 

8 
24 

0 
0 

68 


43 

10 

1 


0 
0 
6 


Base. 

10.  Compact,  fiDe-grained,  brownish-red  sandstones,   with   interlaminated 

shaly  beds  with  a  cross-fracture i. 

11.  White,  dendritic,  argillaceous  sandstones,  indurated  near  the  top,  and 

having  a  &harp,  conchoidal  fracture 

12.  Greenish  and  purplish  argillaceous  shales ■ 

1.1.  Yellow  siliceous  sandstone,  rather  massive  in  the  lower  part,  laminated 

above 

14.  Beddish  and  whitish-green   mottled  sandstone^,  grading  up  into  soft 

shales 

15.  Reddish,  purplish,  and  greenish  sandy  shales,  mottled 

16.  Greenish- white,   argillaceous   sandstone,    weathering  into    rounded") 

masses  like  bowlders 

17.  Brick-red  shales  mottled  with  green I 

18.  Pink  sandstone,  1  foot [ 

19.  Greenish  shaly  sandstones,  with  hard  bands  of  sandstone  at  int-ervals, 

and  fine  red  shales  in  laminie,  6  inches  in  thickness ^ 

20.  Soft  greenish  conglomeritic  sandstone.    The  npper  bed  is  a  green  sand- 

stone, below  which  is  an  irregular  mottled  limestone,  argillaceous, 
brown,  reddish,  and  greenish,  with  jasper  in  centerof  nodules  In  the 
center  there  are  also  quartz  and  calcite.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this  space 
are  concealed 

21.  Massive  yellow  siliceous  sandstone,  coarse  in  places,  with  siliceous  peb- 

bles  

22.  Soft  whito  sandstones,  conglomeritic  at  the  base,  containing  black,  red, 

and  yellow  pebbles ;  very  fine 

23.  Soft  shaly  beds,  partially  concealed  by  argillaceous  debris.    These  beds 

are  composed  of  greenish-j|^ray,  argillaceous  sandstones,  brownish  nod- 
ular limestone,  and  greenish  clays.  Nearly  all  the  beds  are  ^psifer- 
ous.  The  sandstones  break  into  rounded  pieces.  The  debris  is  coated 
with  a  salty,  alkaline  efflorescence 

24.  Space  in  which  the  slope  is  partially  covered  with  debris  of  hard  red 
«    sandstone  and  dark  gray  sandstone,  and  indarated  argillaceous  beds 

of  a  purplish  sandstone  ;  near  the  top  was  an  outcrop  of  dark  brown- 
ish-gray sandstone.  In  the  debris  below  I  found  a  specimen  SassafraSf 
like  8.  mirdbilej  in  a  rock  similar,  but  was  unable  to  find  any  fossils  in 
place 

25.  Yellowish  siliceous  sandstones,  generally  in  massive  beds,  but  toward  the 

base  somewhat  laminated 

Base. 
Total  about - 

I  tbiDk  it  likely  that  most  of  the  argillaceous  beds  given  above  in 
the  section  are  calcareous.  I  had  no  means  of  testing  them  on  the  spot. 
The  nodular  bed  of  limestone  in  No.  20  is  identical  with  that  in  iNo.  7 
of  the  section  No.  11  at  station  73.  The  jaspery  pebbles  are  the  same. 
They  are  bright-red  and  have  calcite  in  cavities  in  the  center  of  irreg- 
ular masses.    The  calcite  is  deep  yellow. 

There  is  a  partial  outcrop  of  the  Dakota  group  in  the  bluflF  between 
the  Gunnison  and  the  Grand  at  the  mouth  ot  the  latter.  The  following 
is  the  detailed  section  at  this  point : 


30      0 


55 

9 

0 

100 

0 

651 

0 

No.  14. — Section  of  No,  1  Cretaceous. — Bluff  on  Ounnison  near  the  mouth. 

Thickness. 
Feet, 

1.  White  siliceous  sandstone  at  base  of  bluff.    Thickness  could  not  be  ascer- 

tained, only  upper  part  showing 

2.  Fine  black  lignitic  shales - 5 

3.  Gray  siliceous  sandstone  with  shaly  beds 

4.  Beds  of  soft  friable  lignite  with  bands  of  dark  greenish-gray  sandstone 

fiUed  with  fragments  of  stems  and  carbonaceous  material.    These 
sandstones  are  in  bands  of  one  foot  to  two  feet  thickness.    The  lig-  \  150  to  160 
nite  is  of  poor  quality,  decomposing  rapidly  on  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere  

5.  Yellow  siliceous  8aud8t4)ne8  with  massive  structure  below  and  becom- 

ing shaly  above.    The  lower  portion  is  gypsiferous 
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The  lignitic  beds  No.  2  in  this  section  correspond  with  No.  2  in  the  sec- 
tions made  near  Boubidean's  Creek  and  station  No.  60  (fieotions  Kos. 
12  and  13).  In  the  section  made  near  station  73  (No.  11)  this  layer 
seems  to  be  absent,  as  it  also  is  in  the  section  made  at  station  14  on 
Bearing  Fork. 

It  is  probably  this  bed  that  Dr.  Schiel  refers  to  in  the  G^logioal  Be- 
port  of  Captain  Gunnison's  exploration  when  he  says :  ^^  In  the  Valley 
of  the  Bine  Biver,  a  coal-measare,  supported  by  sandstone,  crops  oat 
at  several  places,  but  the  coal  does  not  seem  to  be  of  good  quality .'^ 

Professor  Newberry  gives  the  following  detailed  sectioa  made  in 
Arizona : 

Feet 

I.  Coarse  yellowish  sandstoDe,  with  concretions  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  obscure  im- 

pressious  of  diootyledonons  leaves 16 

a,  Impnre  coal,  alternating  with  bands  of  bitaminous  shale  and  fire-clay,  con- 
taining   fossil-plfiuits — ClathropteriBf    C^lopieria,    Sphenopteris,    Peoojpimiif 

&,c, — all  new  species 12 

3.  Fire-clay  and  shale u 

4.  Coarse,  compact,  white  concretionary  sandstone G 

5.  Green  marl 25 

6.  Bright  red  marl 22 

7.  White,  soft,  saccharoidal  calcareous  sandstone  to  base 

Layers  3  to  7,  inclusive,  are  probable  Jurassic. 

At  another  poiot,  not  far  distant  from  where  the  section  above  was 
made,  Protessor  Newberry  made  another  section,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  portion : 

Feet 

II.  Coarse  light-yellow  or  whitish  massive  sandstone 120 

12.  Green  shales,  with  bands  of  ferroginoas  sandy  limestone  and  beds  of  lignite.    . 

In  this  group  at  Gray  lee  and  Camp  96  are  Pinna  f  linffula  (n.  sp.)  and 
Gryphcea  pitoh^ri ;  and  over  the  lignite  beds  are  impressions  of  leaves  of 
PlotanuSf  Alntts  querouSj  &.C.,  and  fossil  ferns  of  the  genus  Sphenopteria  ....        90 

13.  Green,  blue,  and  gray  argillaceous  shales,  with  bauds  of  brown  qt  yellow  sili- 
•  ceous  limestone,  containing  Ammonite8  perioarinatuaf  Inaoeramua  crurpit,  and 

Gryphcea  pitcheri,  var.  navia 160 

14.  Coarse  yellowish  sandstoue,  precisely  like  Nos..9  and  11  (base  of  Cretaceous 

formation  t) '. 25 

15.  Lignitic,  (Jurassic  f )  better  than  that  above,  to  base. 

The  bed  of  lignite,  which  he  marks  Jurassic?  is  the  layer  marked  No.  2 
in  the  first  section  given  above,  while  No.  14  corresponds  with  No.  1. 

CorapariDg  these  sections  with  those  I  made  on  the  Gunnison  Biver, 
the  lithological  similarity  is  evident. 

I  think  it  probable  that  his  beds  of  lignite,  marked  No.  12  in  the  sec- 
tion given  above,  are  identical  with  the  layers  included  under  No.  3  in 
my  sections  on  the  Gunnison  (Nos.  12  and  13).  If  so,  the  bed  of  lig- 
nite which  he  considers  as  Jurassic  is  wanting  in  my  sections,  while  his 
layers,  marked  Nos.  13  and  14,  correspond  to  those  included  in  Nos.  23, 
24,  and  25  in  section  No.  13,  made  at  station  60.  It  is  a  curious  coinci- 
dence that  the  thickness  given  by  him  (185  feet)  is  the  same  as  that  given 
by  me.  This,  however,  is  no  positive  proof  of  identity,  as  these  beds 
vary  in  thickness  in  localities  very  close  to  each  other. 

If  the  beds  do  not  belong  to  the  same  horizon,  I  have  placed  the  line 
of  division  between  the  Cretaceous  and  Jurassic  layers  lower  than  Pro- 
fessor Newberry  has  done.  The  specimen  of  Smaafras  that  I  found  in 
bed  24  of  section  No.  13,  is  the  only  evidence  I  have  upon  which  to 
ground  such  a  separation. 

Speaking  of  the  specimen  Pecopteris  that  he  found  in  the  lignite  bed 
(No.  2  of  his  first  section  given  above),  Newberry  says,  ^'Associated 
with  Clathropterw  of  Jurassic  affinities,  and  with  the  first  appearing 
species  of  the  dycotyledonous  plants  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  this 
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Pecopteris  confirms  the  inference  derived  from  other  sources,  that  the 
ligDito  bed  containing  it  lies  just  at  the  point  of  junction  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  older  rocks,  and  showing  a  mingling  of  forms  belonging 
to  the  two  formations,  proving  the  impossibility  of  drawing  sharply  the 
lines  of  division." 

In  the  bluffs,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  below  the  lignitic  beds, 
I  found  a  specimen  of  Scaphite^  which  marks  the  layer  of  Cretaceous 
age.  It  probably  represents  the  equivalent  of  layer  No.  13  in  the  second 
section  given  above  by  Newberry.  If  so,  the  identity  of  the  sections 
with  mine  would  seem  to  be  pretty  clearly  indicated. 

MIDDLE  CRETACEOUS. 

As  I  have  already  indicated,  it  is  impossible  in  our  distiict  to  give  the 
exact  limits  of  the  different  formationscomprehended  under  No.  2  to  No.  4, 
inclusive.  As  the  shaly  character  prevails  throughout  the  series,  I  have 
included  them  all  under  the  same  head.  At  the  base  in  No.  2  they  are 
decidedly  arenaceous,  the  beds  just  above  the  Dakota  group  being 
laminated  sandstones.  Gradually  they  become  more  and  more  argilla- 
ceous, and  near  the  top  thin  bands  of  limestone  appear. 

Cret(tceou8  No.  2  and  No.  3. 

Exposures  of  the  Fort  Benton  group  and  the  Niobrara  division  are 
seen  in  the  valleys  of  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers,  and  on  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Gunnison.  Want  of  time  precluded  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing a  complete  section  from  the  base  of  the  series  to  the  top,  although 
I  succeeded  in  getJting  several  sections  which  will  give  the  general 
characters  of  the  strata.  The  layers  of  No.  2  were  not  generally  so  well 
exi)osed  as  those  of  No  3.  The  higher  we  go  in  No.  2,  as  exposed  in  our 
district,  the  more  shaly  and  argillaceous  do  the  beds  become,  and  in 
No.  3  they  are  also  calcareous. 

Eagk  Biver. — On  the  north  side  of  Eagle  River,  opposite  the  second 
canon,  as  viewed  from  the  semicircular  ridge  of  stations  6  and  7,  the 
Fort  Benton  group  and  succeeding  divisions  of  the  Cretaceous  are  seen 
outcropping  in  the  most  beautiful  manner,  as  shown  in  Plate  II  (be- 
tween b  and  c).  On  the  south  side  all  have  been  removed  except  a  few 
remnants  of  No.  2,  and  perhaps  also  of  No.  3  in  places,  leaving  the  sand- 
stones of  the  Dakota  group  as  the  floor  of  the  semiquaquaversal  already 
described.  Still  farther  south,  in  the  circular  area  of  Cretaceous  near 
the  Eagle  (see  map  A),  remnants  of  No.  2  and  No.  3  are  seen,  as  shown 
in  the  section  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  I. 

Grand  River. — In  the  range  of  hog-backs,  extending  from  the  Elk 
Mountiiins  along  Roaring  Fork  and  Grand  River,  and  finally  crossing  the 
latter,  there  are  exposures  of  all  the  Cretaceous  strata  above  the  Da- 
kota group.    There  was  no  opportunity  here  to  make  any  sections. 

On  the  south  side  of  Grand  River,  in  low  blufls  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Gunnison  beds  of  No.  2  and  No.  3,  outcrop,  black  shales  prevailing. 

Gunnison  River, — Under  the  rhyolitic  and  breccia-covered  areas,  bor- 
dering the  Gunnison  above  the  Grand  Canon,  there  are  in  all  proba- 
bility fragments  of  formations  No.  2  and  No.  3.  They  are  exposed  be- 
neath the  mesas  that  stand  between  Slate  or  East  River  and  Ohio  Creek. 
The  exposures  of  the  beds  immediately  above  No.  I,  between  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Gunnison  and  Rock  Creek,  will  be  referred  to  bj  Mr. 
Holmes,  in  his  report  on  the  geology  of  the  Elk  Mountains. 

Between  Smith's  Fork  and  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  there  is 
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wide  area,  in  which  the  strata  almost  entirely  belong  to  No.  2  and  No.  3. 
There  are  two  parallel  Hues  of  blnfis,  the  first  composed  of  black 
shales,  which  are  also  shown  along  the  conrse  of  the  North  Fork.  Some 
of  the  upper  beds  may  belong  to  No.  4. 

The  following  is  a  partial  section  on  a  line  between  station  38  and  sta- 
tion 80. 

Section  No.  15. 

Thkkoev*. 
Baae.  Ft.  In. 

1.  Trachyte,  about  75  feet  thick 

2.  Gray  and  black  argillaceous,  with  JnooeraniiM 58  0 

3.  Shales  aud  bluish  slates 100  0 

4.  Slope  covered  with  debris  of  shales  above d2  6 

5.  BhiJsh  slates  weatheriog  rust-color,  in  laminae  i  of  an  inch  thickness,  con- 

tain lug  Inoceramus  and  tish-scales,  too  indistinct  for  identification 160  0 

6.  Gray  and  grayish-blue  limestone  with  interlaminated  sl^ales,  containing  Jno- 

crrafnti«  and  fish-scales 160  0 

7.  Dark  bluish  and  black  shales 243  0 

Total,  about 753  6 

At  the  base  of  the  mesa,  which  ends  east  of  the  Onnnison  below  its 
month,  No.  2  and  No.  3  outcrop.  The  following  section  was  made  north 
of  the  Gunnison,  opposite  the  ftiouth  of  Roubideau's  Creek.  It  will  give 
the  characters  of  the  beds.  They  may  all  belong  to  the  Fort  Benton 
group,  or  the  upper  portion  of  the  section  may  possibly  represent  a  part 
of  the  Niobrara  division. 

Section  JVb.  le>. — Onnnison  River^  opposite  Eovbideau^s  Creek. 

ThicknaiM. 
Baae.  Ft.  In. 

1.  Sbaly  sandstones,  with  interlaminated  argillaceous  beds  extending  firom^ 

the  top  of  the  blufi"  on  the  river  to  the  base  of  the  first  bluff  north  of  the  I 

river.    The  beds  are  for  the  most  part  concealed >       175  0 

2.  Cuartjo  yellow  sandstone,  with  calcite I 

3.  Gray  laminated  sandstone J 

4.  Thin  laminse  of  grayish  sandstone  shales,  with  fine  black  argillaceous 

hhules,  gypsiferous  and  calcareous,  containing  InooeramuSj  Oatrea  Jugubris 

( Conrad),  and  other  Cretaceous  fossils 125  6 

5.  Yellowish  sandstone  shales,  with  quantities  of /ftooeramiM  and  Ostrea  espe- 

cially abundant  near  the  top,  where  there  is  a  layer  of  black  shales....        40  0 

6.  Black  argillaceous  shales,  partly  concealed  by  ddhris 38  0 

7.  Coarse  yellow,  gypsiferous,  and  calcareous  sandstones,  with  layer  at  top, 

breaking  into  pencil-like  pieces  one  to  two  inches  long  and  an  eighth  of 

an  inch  in  thickness 50  3 

8.  Sandstone  shales i       «20  0 

9.  Fine  black  argillaceous  shales ) 

10.  Coarse  yellow  calcarcoussandstone,  resembling  that  described  under  No.  7.  1  0 

11.  Fine  black  argillaceous  shales,  with  bands  of  sandstone  (fossiliferous),  spe- 

cies of  Ivoceramus  and  Ostrea 36  0 

12.  Hard  gray  sandstone 1  0 

13.  Very  tine,  soft,  black  argillaceous  shales,  with  a  few  lamiuse  of  gray  sand- 

stone. In  the  lower  part  of  the  group  the  shales  are  coal-black,  but  as 
we  ascend  they  become  gray-black.  Nearly  all  the  layers  are  fossilifer- 
ous. Among  the  forms  are  Priancifclus  icyomivgenais,  Scaphitea  warren" 
aua,  and  Inoceramua  problematicus.  They  are  especially  abundant  near 
t  he  top .66  6 

14.  Fine  gray  and  yellowish  shales 34  0 

15.  About  17  feet  of  gravel,  composed  largely  of  basaltic  bowlders,  forming  the 

top  of  the  bluiF 

Total,  about 687  3 

Near  station  73,  on  the  Gnimison,  shales  belonging  to  formation  No. 
2,  outcrop  beneath  the  breccia  that  underlies  the  rhyolitic  covered 
mesa,    (c,  Fig.  1,  Plate  XIV.) 
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They  are  25  to  30  feet  in  thickDess,  and  represent  bat  ^  portion  of  the 
groap. 

Under  station  79,  on  the  south  branch  of  Smith's  Fork  of  the  Gunni- 
son, there  is  a  greater  thickness  exposed,  some  of  No.  3  probably  show- 
ing, althongh  I  cannot  be  certain,  as  I  had  no  opportnnity  of  making  a 
section.  These  strata  are  the  direct  prolongation  of  those  exposed  in 
the  open  country  between  the  North  Fork  and  the  north  branch  of 

Smith's  Fork  of  the  Gunnison. 

■ 

CRETACEOUS  NO.  4. 

Unfortunately  opportunity  did  not  offer  to  study  in  detail  the  strata 
referred  to  the  Fort  Pierre  group  and  the  Fox  Hills  beds.  I  was  unable 
to  tell  where  No.  3  ended  or  No.  4  began ;  the  thickness,  therefore, 
could  not  be  given.  I  estimated  the  thickness  of  the  series  from  No.  2 
to  No.  4,  inclusive,  at  from  1,500  to  2,000  feet.  The  only  fossils  obtained 
were  specimens  of  Avicula  linguaformis  and  Inoceramus  barabina,  from 
an  outcrop  of  bluish  indurated  clay  in  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison,  near 
Kahnah  Creek,  beneath  station  58.  This  layer,  I  think,  belongs  to  forma- 
tion No.  4.  No.  4  and  No.  5  outcrop  in  all  the  localities  where  Nos.  2 
and  3  are  seen,  with  the  exception  of  station  73,  where  No.  2  alone  is  seen 
beneath  the  breccia,  the  other  beds  having  been  eroded  previous  to  the 
deposition  of  the  breccia.  The  best  exposures  are  seen  in  the  valley  of 
the  Gunnison,  but  even  here  the  softness  of  the  beds  renders  them  i:eadily 
eroded,  so  that  they  are  concealed  by  the  d6hris  of  the  strata,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  a  connected  detail- section.  The  strata  of  No.  4  are 
largely  light  gray  and  bluish  argillaceous  beds,  with  sandstones  near 
the  top  that  give  a  yellowish  debris.  They  pass  gradually  into  the  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  No.  5.  In  No.  5  the  arenaceous  character  prevails. 
The  group  next  to  be  described  may  belong  in  part  to  No.  5,  or  may, 
perhaps,  be  an  extension  of  it.  Until  fossils  are  found  in  it,  its  position 
is  somewhat  iudeiiuite,  and  I  have  therefore  considered  it  separately. 

UPPER  CRETACEOUS.' 

I  had  no  opportunity  of  estimating  the  entire  thickness  of  the  beds 
iuclnded  under  this  group.  In  the  Blk  Mountains,  where  they  are  seen 
roost  extensively,  there  has  been  so  much  disturbance  of  the  strata  that 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  connected  sections. 

On  Coal  Creek  there  is  a  bluff  in  the  face  of  which  are  exposed  1,500 
feet  of  light-gray  and  yellowish  sandstones  and  shales.  On  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Gunnison,  the  exposures  must  be  of  greater  thickness.  Tbe 
upper  part  of  the  series,  however,  is  not  shown  here.  The  coal  occurs 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  series,  as  shown  on  Coal  Creek.  The  sections 
will  best  illustrate  the  character  of  the  beds.  In  the  broad  valley  ease 
of  station  48,  and  south  of  Grand  River,  are  chocolate-colored  shales, 
and  greenish  and  gray  sandstones  that  should  probably  be  referred  to 
tbe  upper  part  of  the  series.  The  following  is  a  partial  section  made 
ou  a  small  branch  of  the  Grand,  below  station  19.  ^ 

No  17. — Seotian  south  of  Grand  River. 

Base.  Thickneu. 

Foet. 

1*  Course  soft  whitish  sandstone 3 

^-  Greenish  sandstone,  coarse  and  soft 4 

^  Hard  brownish  limestone Jf 

^'  Space  covered  with  a  reddish-brown  d^fniSy  probably  nnderlaid  by  al-  >..  15 

temating  sandstones  and  limestones ) 
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BftM.  ThidnMas. 

Feet. 

5.  Light  gray  saDdstone 1 

6.  Space  covered  with  a  brownish  dSbrU  in  which  are  nodalar  masses  of  brown 

liuiestone ;  near  the  center  of  the  space  is  a  band  of  white  sandy  d4bri$,.  45 

7.  Black  argillaceous  shale  ?  ^ 

8.  White  sandstoue J 

9.  Space  covered  with  d^hri$,  in  which  are  occasional  outcrops  of  black  and 

reddish  shales 26 

10.  Rather  massive  light  greenish-gray  sandstone 8 

11.  Greenish  and  purplish  shales .    6 

12.  Blaff  of  yellowish  sandstone,  massive  below,  becoming  shaly  above,  con- 

taining fragments  of  stems  and  leaves 104 

Total,  about 217 

In  layer  No.  12  I  found  an  indistinct  AraliOf  which  Professor  Lesqnerenx  considers 
Cretaceous.    The  section  on  station  26,  still  farther  south,  was  given  i|i  chapter  III. 

On  the  ridge  dividing  "  Oh  be  Joyful ''  Greek  firom  Anthracite  Creek, 
near  station  32, 1  made  the  following  section,  the  letters  corresponding 
T^ith  those  in  the  illustration  in  Plate  X : 

SeoHan  No.  IS.— Head  of  "0  bejouful^  Greek. 

Tbiokneat. 
Base.  Feet.   In. 

1.  Massive  white  sandstone,  reaching  from  the  base  of  the  cliff  for  sev- 
eral hundred  feet 

£.  ^    2.  Gray  shales,  succeeded  by  massive  sandstone ^  500     0 

3.  Black  shales  and  rusty  sandstone 

4.  White  sandstone  succeeded  by  hard  bluish  sandstone J 

5.  Bluish-gray  laminated  sandstones 7     9 

6.  Couglomeritic  sandstone,  gray   below,  becoming  yellowish  toward 
the  top.    There  are  pebbles  of  red  jasper 15     9 

7.  Purplish  and  yellowish  argillaceous  shales 11      6 

8.  Metamorphosed  conglomerate 3      0 

9.  Metamorphosed  sandstone,  white  and  greenish  below,  purplish  above ; 

D.  \           someof  the  layers  are  couglomeritic 77  9 

10.  Fine-graioed,  very  compact,  purplish  sandstone,  breaking  into  small 
cubical  blocks 4  5 

11.  Greenish  and  purplish  argillaceous  shales,  in  thin  laminsB 11  10 

12.  Purple  sandstone  resembling  that  of  No.  10,  more  laminated  at  the 
top.... 12  0 

13.  Purple  and  yellow  argillaceous  shales 10      0 

C.      14.  Greenish  trachyte  in  massive  layer 18      0 

f  15.  Greenish  and  gray  shales,  partly  argillaceoos 11  8 

16.  Dull  greenish  coarse  sandstones 17  0 

17.  Greenish  and  purplish  mottled  sandstones,  generally  compact,  break- 
ing into  irregular  pieces;  some  layers  are  conglomeratic 35  0 

18.  Compact  purple  sandstones,  iu  bands  of  eight  inches  to  a  foot  thick- 
ness, breaking  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  deposition.    On  the  sur- 
faces quartz  crystals  are  numerous.    This  bed  forms  the  top  of  the . 
bluff 88      0 


B. 


Total,  about 883      8 

Most  all  these  sandstones  have  a  metamorphosed  appearance,  and 
the  ridge  in  which  they  are  exposed  is  intersected  with  dikes,  which, 
will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  report.  Below  the 
strata  of  the  section  just  given  there  are  probably  1,000  feet  of  shales 
and  sandstones  to  a  series  of  coal-bearing  strata  on  "Oh  be  Joyful" 
Greek.  The  latter,  according  to  Mr.  Holmes's  estimates,  is  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  Dakota  group.  The  upper  portion  of  these  beds  may 
possibly  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Liguitic  group,  but  for  the  present 
1  refer  them  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 

On  one  of  the  small  southern  branches  of  Anthracite  Creek,  near  its 
head,  is  an  outcrop  of  anthracite  coal.    We  found  the  float  in  the  creek- 
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bed,  and  followed  it  ap  nntil  the  bed  was  reached,  Dear  the  head  of  the 
stream.  The  origiual  discovery  was  made,  I  believe,  by  prospectors. 
The  existence  of  coal  of  a  good  quality  in  the  Elk  Mountains  has  been 
known  for  several  years.  In  the  report  for  1873  (page  259)  I  referred  to  it. 
The  coal  was  exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  creek,  the  dip  being  nearly 
in  the  direction  of  the  course  of  the  stream,  inclining  about  25^.  The 
beds  are  tipped  up  against  the  Trachytic  range  that  forms  part  of  the 
divide  between  Anthracite  Creek  and  Ohio  Creek.  The  coal  is  in  a 
bed  from  4  to  5  feet  thick.  The  following  is  the  section  from  the  coal 
down: 

1.  Coal,  4  to  5  feet  thick. 

2.  Black  slates  and  shales,  with  interlaminated  dark  sandstones, 
reaching  to  the  creek-bed,  about  150  to  200  feet  thickness  in  all. 

Above  the  coal  is  a  bed  of  sandstone,  brownish  near  the  coal,  becom- 
ing lighter  colored  as  we  ascend.  The  sandstone  is  succeeded  by  light- 
gray  sandstones  and  interlaminated  dark  shales.  '  About  100  feet  above 
the  coal  is  a  layer  of  porphyritic  trachyte,  which  inclines  with  the  sedi- 
mentary beds.  It  is  probably  an  intrusion,  as  it  resembles  closely  the 
trachyte  from  the  various  eruptive  masses  in  the  surrounding  country. 
It  contains  ironj  which  gives  it  a  rusty  appearance  on  weathered  sur- 
faces. The  coal  will  be  referred  to  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  report, 
when  analyses  will  be  given.  Coal  is  also  found  on  Goal  Creek,  and  at . 
the  head  of  Slate  River,  and  on  Ivock  Creek.  It  is  all  probably  of  the 
same  age. 

In  sandstone  shales,  near  Mount  Marcellina,  I  found  a  specimen  of 
Ferrea  stembergii.  Although  I  searched  carefully,  this  was  the  only 
fossil  I  could  find  that  was  distinct  enough  for  identification.  This  and 
the  Aralia  I  found  in  layer  12  of  section  No.  17,  on  Grand  River,  are 
the  only  fossils  found  in  the  series  and  do  not  warrant  any  definite  con- 
clusion as  to  their  age. 

The  beds  in  section  No.  17  have  probably  their  equivalents  in  section 
No.  18,  but  in  the  latter  they  have  been  so  changed  that  we  cannot  say 
so  with  any  certainty. 

1  have  already  referred  to  the  possibility  of  a  portion  of  this  group 
being  a  part  of  the  Fox  Hills  beds  (No.  5).  A  part,  also,  may  belong  to 
the  Lignitic  group,  (so  named  east  of  the  mountains.) 

Since  writing  the  above  I  learn  from  Mr.  Marvine  that  he  found  a 
coal-bearing  series  of  shales  above  typical  specimens  of  No.  4  Cretace- 
ous, and  that  above  the  coal  he  obtained  fossils  referred  to  No.  5  by 
Prof.  F.  B.  Meek. 

Dr.  Endlich  also  found  coal  above  No.  4  in  the  Cretaceous. 

It  is  therefore  probable  that  the  beds  I  have,  for  convenience,  de- 
scribed as  Upper  Cretaceous  belong  to  No.  5. 

From  the  lowest  to  the  highest  beds  exposed  in  my  district  I  could 
find  no  nuconformability. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


STRATIGRAPHY — CENOZOIO  FORMATIONS. 


Id  the  present  chapter  I  shall  take  up  the  remaiDing  members  of  the 
sedimentary  series  as  exposed  in  our  district.  These  consist  mainly  of 
beds  referable  to  the  Green  River  and  Bridger  groups  of  the  Tertiary, 
and  I  shall  consider  them  without  entering  int4>  any  exti^nded  discussion 
ns  to  the  exact  names  that  should  be  given  them,  whether  Eocene  or 
Miocene.  Professors  Cope,  Leidy,  and  Marsh  consider  them  Eocene, 
basing  this  conclusion  on  the  discovery  of  vertebrate  organic  remains ; 
while  Lesquereux  refers  there  to  the  Miocene  from  his  investigations  of 
their  fossil  flora,  calling  the  "Lignitic"  group  Eocene.  I  shall  simply 
describe  the  beds,  giving  the  local  names  of  the  groups  to  which  they 
are  referred. 

In  regard  to  the  ''Lignitic"  group,  I  am  unable  to  present  any  details. 
Farher  discussion  as  to  the  exact  age  of  the  group  will  be  found  in  the 
other  reports. 

As  to  the  Post-Tertiary  formations,  I  am  able  to  speak  only  in  the 
most  general  way,  and  am  unable  to  separate  them  into  groups. 

TERTIARY. 

Above  the  beds  characterized  as  Cretaceous  by  their  lithological  pe- 
culiarities and  the  occurrence  of  typical  fossils,  is  a  series  of  b^s  from 
7,000  to  8,000  feet  in  thickness,  covering  a  large  area  extending  from 
the  Grand  Eiver  to  the  Gunnison  beneath  the  basaltic  plateaus  west  of 
Eoaring  Fork.    This  area  is  marked  on  map  E. 

The  best  exposures  are  seen  on  Plateau  Creek.  I  had  time  only  to 
make  a  partial  detailed  section.  The  strata  are  conformable  to  the  un- 
derlying Cretaceous,  and  it  is  diflBcult  to  determine  where  one  forma- 
tion ends  and  the  next  begins.  I  have  arbitrarily  chosen  as  the  base  of  the 
Bridger  series  a  bed  of  red  sandstone  that  is  tolerably  persistent  beneath 
the  variegated  beds  above  which  the  fossils  were  found.  Another  year 
I  hope  to  define  the  limits  of  the  formation.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
series  is  referred  to  the  Tertiary  with  some  hesitation,  as  the  fossils, 
which  were  few  in  number,  were  found  too  far  above  to  predicate  any- 
thing very  definitely.  Before  entering  intx)  any  description  of  the  groups 
as  they  occur  in  our  district,  I  will  give  in  tabular  form  the  various 
views  held  by  diflferent  authorities  in  regard  tx)  the  beds  that  have  been 
referred  to  the  Tertiary  formations  with  the  exception  of  those  referred 
to  the  Pliocene. 
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Fort  Union  or  Great  Lignite  group. 


Local  ty. 


At  Fort  UdIod,  Fort 
Clark,  and  under 
the  White  River 
beds,  OD  the  North 
Fork  of  the  Platte 
River,  above  Fort 
Laramie,  and  west 
of  Wind  River 
Monntuins. 

Upper  Missouri  re- 
gion. 


Extension  into  Brit- 
iiih  America. 


Porcapiue  Creek, 
MisMOuri  Coteaa, 
West  Sonris  River, 
and  other  parts  of 
Britiah  America. 


Description  of  strata. 


Idk  River 


Tongue  River 

Baetpm  ba8e<^  Black 
Hilla. 

Grand  River,  Ne- 
Imaka,  (now  Da- 
kota.) 

Lienite  of  Lonf; 
Lake.  Nebraska, 
(now  Dakota.) 

UtnAtt  of  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  and  at 
month  of  Big  Horn 
River. 

Beds  bdseath  White 
River  beds,  south 
of  Fort  Fetterman. 

North  Platte  River 
and  La  Pr«le  Creek. 


Beds  of  day  and 
sand,  with  ronnd 
lerruginons  con- 
cretions and  nu- 
merous beds  and 
Seams  and  local 
deposits  of  lignite. 


Age. 


Eocene  Tertiary  . 


Authority. 


Tertiary 


Miocene  Tertiary. 
Lower  Tertiary. . . 
Lower  Tertiary... 


Miocene 

Tertiary 

Cretaceous 

Miocene 

Tertiary 

Miocene 

Cretaceous  No.  6 
Lower  Eocene . . 

Eocene 

Cretaceous 


Eocene 


Lower  Eocene  . . . 
Lignitic  Tertiary 


.do 
do 


Hay  den. 


Cretaceous. 

...do 

...do 


Lignite  (Tertiary) 


Eocene. 


Meek  and  Hay- 
den. 

>  •  •  •  U"    «•*•••••• 

Hayden 

Leidy 

LeConte 

Hayden 

Cope 

Newberry 

Hayden 

Newberry 

Cope.: 

Lesquereux... 
6.  M.  Dawson 
J.J.Stevenson 


6.  M.  Dawson 


...do  ... 
Hayden. 


.do 
.do 


Cope. 
...do 


.do 


Hayden. 


.do 


Reference. 


Exploration  of  Yel- 
lowstoue  and  Mis- 
souri Rivers,  under 
Cant  W.  F.  Ray- 
nofUs,  1859-'6U; 
Geol.  Report  of  F. 
v.  Hayden,  p.  ^. 


Proceedings  Acad. 
Nat  Sci.,  Philadel- 
phia, 1856,  p.  63. 

Do.,  p.  925. 

Do.,  p.  113. 

Transactions  Amer. 
Philosophical  Soc., 
1860. 

Do. 

Exploration  of  Smoky 
Hill  Railroad  route, 
1868,  p.  65. 

American  Journal  of 
Sciences  and  Arts, 
1868,  p.  804. 

Transactions  Ameri- 
can Philosophical 
Soc..  1869. 

Annals  Lyceum  Nat 
History  of  city  of 
New  York,  voL  ix, 
1868. 

Report  IT.  S.  Oeol.  Sur- 
vey of  Ten,  1867- 
•68-'69,  p.  57. 

Report  U.  S.  GeoL  Snr- 
vey  of  Ter.,  Ie70, 
pp.  95, 96. 

Report  United  States 
(Jeol.  Survey,  1873, 
p.  433. 

Report  TJ.  S.  Geol. 
Siirvey,  1872,  pp. 
410-417. 

Canadian  Naturalist, 
vol.  vii,  April,  lb74, 
p.  252. 

"The  Geological  Rela- 
tions of  the  Lignitic 
Groups,"  read  be- 
fore the  American 
Philosop.  Soc ,  June 
18,  IP75. 

Report  of  British 
American  Bonndnry 
Survey  of  Forty- 
ninth  Parallel,  pp. 
6,8,18,19,86,93,97, 
103.152. 

Do.,  p.  186. 

Report IT.S  Geol. Sur- 
vey of  Ter.,  1867- 
'6d-'69,  p.  72. 

Do.,  p.  73. 

Do.,  p.  73. 

Report  XT.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey of  Ter.,  18TJ, 
p.  446. 

Do.,pp.453-'4. 


Do.,  pp.  453-'4. 


Report  XT.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey of  Ter.,  1870, 
p.  10. 

Do.,  p.  22. 
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Fort  Union  or  Chreat  Lignite  group — GoDtioaed. 


LooAlity. 


Coal 'beds  nnder 
White  River  bedii, 
nesT  Fort  lAnunio 
and  east  of  Book 
Creek. 

Laramie  plaiDs,  one 
hundred  milea  west 
of  Fort  Laramie. 

Coal-beds  of  Carbon 
and  Separation, 
Wyoming  Terri- 
tory. 

At  Separation  and 
earroundlng  coun- 
try. ProbaUysarae 
at  Carbon,  Kock 
Creek,  Cooper 
Creek,  and  Creston. 

Carbon  Station 


Lignite  beds  east  of 
Washakie  Stetion. 


West  of  Washakie, 

and   is   Bridger 

Pass. 
Coal-beds  east  of  Salt 

Wells. 
Coal-beds  o  f    Bock 

Springs,  and  east  of 

Efock  Springs  and 

Salt  Wells. 
Honry's    Fork   of 

Green  Kiver. 


On  St  Train's  Creek, 
€^t  of  mountains 
in  <  Colorado. 

Marshall  Mine,  Colo- 
rado. 


Description  of  strata. 


Yellow,  FQsty  yel- 
low, msty  brown, 
and  drab  beds. 


Age. 


Lignite  (Tertiary) 

Lignite  (Ttrtiary) 
...do 


Balston  Creek,  near 
Golden  City,  and 
Golden  City. 

Golden  City 


Be<lR  nnder  Denver, 
Colorado. 

At  exit  of  Sonth 
Platte  River  ftom 
mountains. 

Near  Colorado  Springs 

Hardsorabble  Creek, 
near  Cafion  City 
(Cafion  City  group). 

Near  Cafion  City.... 


Coal-beds  of  Raton 
Hills  (called  Raton 
Hills  group). 


An  immense  thickness 
of  sandstones  and 
clays,  extending 
firom  Green  River 
beds  to  Cretaceous 
clays. 


....do 

Lower  Booene. 


Lower  Miocene 
Upper  Eocene  . 


Middle  Miocene. 
Middle  Miocene. 

Lower  Tertiary. 
Eocene 


Lignite  Tertiary. 


Eocene 

Lignite  Tertiary. 

Eocene 


Lignite  Tertiary 


Tertiary 
Eocene  . 


Eocene  . 
Tertiary 


Eocene 

Lower  Eocene 

Tertiary 


.do 


American    Lower 

Eocene. 
Tertiary 

American   Lower 

Eocene. 
Great    Lignite 

group. 


Antbofftj. 


Hayden 

d9  .. 

...do.. 

....do.. 


Lesqnerenx. 
...do 


.do 
.do 


Hayden 

Lesqnerenx. 
Hayden 


do 
.do 


...do  ..... 


.do 


...do... 
LeConte 


Bttfenvno^ 


Lesqnerenx. 
Hayden 


Lesqnerenx. 
..  do 


Hayden. 


.do 


Lesqnerenx. 
Haydon 


Lesqnerenx. 
Hayden 


Report  U.S.G«ol  Snr- 
Tey  «f  Ter.,  1887- 
'68-'<»,pi.79. 

BeporiXT.  8.Q««L  Sur- 
vey of  Tor.,  1810, 
p.  191. 

Reportl7.S.O«ol.8iir- 
vey.l8«7.'68,'e0^p. 
190. 

Report  n.  S.66oLSiirw 
vey,  1870,  p.  ISO. 


Report  F.  S.  QeoL  Sur- 
vey, 1871.  n,  306. 

Report  U.  &6eQL8nr- 
vey,  1871,  pp.  411^ 
417. 

Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, 1873,  p.  366. 

American  Jonmal  of 
Sciences  and  Arts, 
vol.  vii.  June,/1874. 

Report  U.S.  GeoLSar- 
vey,  1870,  p.  74. 

Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey, 1871.  p.  306. 

Report  U.  S.  OeoL  Sor- 
vey,  1870,  p.  74. 

Report  U.  S.   Geol. 
Survey,  lb70,  p.  7L 
...Do. 


Report   U.   S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1870,  p.  5& 


Report   U.  8.   Geol. 

Survey,       1867-'68 

-'69,  p.  127. 
...Do.,  p.  190l 


Exploration  ofSmoky 

HillBaUroMinmto, 

1868,  p.  — . 
Beport   U.  d.  Geo). 

Survey,  1871,  p.  306. 
Report   U.  &   Geol. 

Survey,       18f7-'68 

-'60,  p.  134. 
Report   U.  S.   G«ot 

Survey,  1871,  p.  306. 
Report   U.  S.    GeoL 

Survey,    1878,   pp 

410-417. 
Report  U.  S.  GeoL 

Survey.       1807-'68 

-'C9,  p.  137. 
Do.,  p.  138. 


Report  U.  S.  Q^ol. 
Survey,  1873,  p.  366. 

Report  U.  8.  GcoL 
Survey,  1867-'68 
-'69,  pp.  149  to  190. 

Report  U.  S.  GeoL 
Sorrev,  1873,  p.  366. 

Report  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1861-'68 
-*<>0.pp.l50t»19& 
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Fart  Union  or  Great  Lignite  gro^ — Gontinaed. 


Locality. 


Baton  beds 


Aplsbpa  Creek.  Span- 
iBb  Peaks^od  Trini- 
dad, Colorado. 

Raton  Pass,  Purga- 
tory Cafion. 

Raton  liountains  . . . 


Coal-beds  of  east 
edce  of  mountains 
in  Colorado. 

Ff  sber's  Peak,  Raton 
Mountains. 


Raton  Monntains 


Central   and    North 

Colorado. 
Liznitcs  of  Colorado 

Basin. 


Description  of  strata. 


Sontb  Park,  northeast 
of  Fair  Play. 


Grand  River,  in  Mid- 
dle Park. 


Moont  Bross,  in  Mid- 
dle Park. 


Trooblesome    Creek 
and  Willow  Creek, 
in  Middle  Park. 

Tronblesome  Creek 
and  Meant  Bro8.<i 
(Middle  Park). 

Kiddle  Park,  Meant 
Brosa. 

Placer  Mountain  h, 
south  of  Sauta  F6. 
New  Mcxico<  Placer 
Mountain  Oionp). 

liffnitio  bedsof  New 
Meicico  (at  loaitt  as 
far  sooth  aa  Placer 
Mountain).  A  n  • 
thracite  coal. 

Lisnite  bedsof  New 
Mexico  and  San 
Joan. 


Sandstones  and  clays 
ovoriying    Creta 
ceoas  layers. 


Age. 


CretaoeoGi. 


Tertiary 


Eocene 

Lower  Eocene 


Lower  Twtiary. 


fray 
nd 


Yellow     and    gra;| 
sandstones    a 
laminated   arena- 
ceous clays. 


Eocene 


American    Lower 

Eocene. 
American    Lower 

Eocene: 
...do 


Cetaceous. 


Upper  Cretaceous 


Authority. 


LeConte 


Hayden. 


Lesquereux... 
...do 


Hayden 

Lesquereux.. 


...do 
— do 
...do 


Cope 

J.  J.  Stevenson 


Lignitic  Tertiary. 


Lignitic  Tertiary 


Older  Tertiary .  - 


Hayden. 


.do 


Lower  Tertiary 


American  Upper 
Eocene  or  Lower 
Miocene. 

Upper  Miocene... 


Lower  Tertiary . 


American   Lower 
Eocene. 


Cretaceous. 


..do 


.do 


Lesquereux. . 

...do 

Hayden 


Lesquereux. 


Newberry  .., 


Reference. 


Report  Exploration 
Smoky  mil  Rail- 
road  route,  1868,  p. 
66. 

...Do.,  p.  153. 


Report  U.  S.  OeoL 
Survey,  1871,  p.  306. 

Report  17.  8.  GeoL 
Survey,  1873,  pp. 
410-417. 

Report  U.  8,  Geol. 
Survey,  1867-'68 
-'69,  p.  189. 

Supplement  to  Fifth 
Annual  Report  U.  S. 
Oeol.  Survey,  1871. 

Report  U.  S.  Geol. 
survey,  1873,  p.  .366. 

Report  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1H73,  p.  366. 

American  Journal  of 
Sciences  and  Arts, 
vol.  vii,  June,  1874. 

Report  U.  $.  GeoL 
Survey,  1873.  pp. 
453, 454. 

Proceedings  of  So- 
ciety of  Nat.  Hist., 
city  of  New  York, 
3d  series,  No.  4, 
l^<74,  pp.  JI3, 94. 

Also  "Geological  Re- 
lations of  the  Lig- 
nitic Groups,*'  read 
before  Amer.  PhiL 
Soc.,  June  18,  1875. 

U.  S.  Geol.  Survey 
Report  of  1867-'68 
-69.  p.  179. 

Also  Report  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  1873, 
p.  38. 

Report  of  U.  S, Geol. 
Survey   of    l«67-'68 
-'69,  p.  183. 

Also  Report  U.  S. 
Geol.  Survey,  1873, 
p.  81. 

Report  U.  B.  Geol. 
Survey,  1867-'68 
-'69,    pp.  183,  184. 

Report  tor  1873,  p.  81. 

Reiwrt  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1873,  p.  63. 

Report  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1873,  p.  366. 

Do.,  p.  366. 


Report  U.  S.  GeoL 
Survey,  le67-'68 
-'69,  p.  190. 

Report  U.  S.  GeoL 
Survey  1873,  p.  366. 

AlsoAroer.  Jour,  of 
Sciences  and  Arts, 
vol.  vii,  June,  1»74. 

American  Journal  of 
Scirncea  and  Arts, 
vol.  vii,  April,  1874, 
p.  90. 


Some  of  the  localities  included  iu  the  table  jast  given  will  be  given 
in  dome  of  the  tables  to  follow.  I  will  not  attempt  to  accoant  for  the 
discrepancies.    I  have  qaoted  the  opinions  relative  to  the  age  of  the 
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varioQS  beds,  as  they  are  given  in  the  reports  from  which  I  have  taken 
them. 

The  next  table  will  include  the  coal  strata  of  Bear  Biver,  Coalville, 
and  Evanston,  to  which  Dr.  Hayden  (Beport  U.  S.  GeoL  SnTvey, 
1867-'68-'69,  p.  192)  gave  the  name  of  Bear  Biver  group. 

Bear  Biver  group. 


Locality'. 


Coalville,  Utah  Ter- 
ritory, andSalphiir 
Creek. 

Bear  River  City, 
Evauftton,  and 
Coalville, 


DescriptioD  of  strata. 


Bear  Biver. 


Coalville  and  Weber 

VaUey. 


Coalville,  Bear  Biver. 
aod  Solphur  Creek. 


SaDdstoneB  and  olaya 


Coalville    and  Bear 

Bivor. 
Coalville 


EvaoBtoD  coal 


Coalville  and  Bear 
Biver. 

Snlphur  Creek,  near 
Bear  River  and 
Coalville. 


Upper  bods  on  Sal- 
pliur  Creek. 


Coalville  and  Bear 
Kivi'r. 

Coal  beds  of  Coal- 
ville, Utah  Terri- 
tory. 

Evanston 

Coalville  and  Bear 
River. 


Evanston 


Alternations  of  gray 
and  yellowish  saod- 
stoncs  and  sandy 
shales,  with  black, 
bluish,  and  reddish 
clays  and  beds  of 
coal. 

Thin  seams  and  lay- 
ers of  dark  carbon- 
aceous shales, 
with  hanler  thin 
bands  of  various 
c-olored,  argillacc- 
o  n  s ,  arenaceous, 
and  calc  a  r  c  o  u  s 
matter,  includiu^ 
a  very  few  thin 
streaks  of  coal. 


Age. 


Cretaceous. 


Lower  Tertianr. 
possibly  .parallel 
with  the  older 
beds  of  the  Great 
Lignitio  Group. 

Tertiary!  or  Cre- 
taceonst 

Upper  Cretaceons 
(So.  5>,  or  Tran- 
sitional from  Cre- 
taceous to  Terti- 
ary. 

Above  Crotaceoos, 
No.  5,  Upper  Cre- 
taceous. 

Some  fossils  Creta- 
ceous and  some 
Eocmo  Tertiary. 

Cretaceous 


Authority. 


Engelmann  and 
jueek* 


Hayden . 


Cretaceous. 


Beferenoe. 


.do 


.do 


Meek 


,  ..do 


I  •  •  «  •  I 


.do  .•. 


Fossils  Cretaoeons 


Eocene 


Cretaoeoos. 


Cretaceous 

Lower  beds  Cnita- 
ceous,  upper  beds 
Lower  Eocene  ? 


Lower  Eocene  or 
Upper  C  r  e  t  a  • 
ceousf 


Cretaceous 

Probably  equiva- 
leift  to'^Evauston 
coal. 

Upper  Eocene 

Cretaceous 


American    Lower 

Eocene. 
American   Upper 

Eocene  or  Lower 

Miocene. 
Cretaceous 


ClamioeKing 
Meek 


Lesqaerenx 


Hayden. 


Meek  . 
....do 


.do 


Bannister. 


Lesquereux  . 


...do... 
Hayden . 


Lesquereux 
....do 


ProceediniECB  Acad- 
emy Nat.  Seteooes, 
PhUada./April, 
18G0.  p.  130. 

Report  of  XT.  8. 
Geol.  Snrrfiy  for 
]8fi7'*fiO-'60,  pp. 
191, 19S. 

Beport   U.  S.  GedL 

Survey,    1870,    p. 

167. 
Beport  U.   S.   GeoL 

SuTTOy,   1670,  pp. 

167,  lOo. 


Beport  U.  8.  GooL 
Survey,  1870,  p. 
391. 

Do.,  996-S99.  * 


U.  S.  GeoL  Explora- 
tion of  Foctietli 
Parallel,  voL  ill, 
1870,  pp.  464. 465. 

Do.,  p.  458. 

Beport  U.  8.  GeoL 

Survey,  1871,  p. 

376. 
Beport  U.   8.  GeoL 

Survey,  1871,  p. 

306. 
Also,   Sapplemeat 

to    Fifth   Aonnal 

Beport  U.  8.  GeoL 

Survey,  1871. 
Beport  U.   8.  Ged. 

Survey.  1873,  p.  14. 
Do.,  p.  437. 
Do.,  p.  450. 


Do.,  p.  454. 


Cope. 


Do.,  p.  534. 
Do.,  p.  330. 


Do.,  pp.  410-417. 
Report  U.  S.  GeoL 
Survey,  1873,  p.  97. 
Do.,  p.  36(B. 

Da 


Do.,  pp. 
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Bear  River  group — Contiuaed. 


Locality. 


Eranston  ooal 


ETontton 4> 


DesoriptioiLof  siratik 


Ag©. 


Referred  previa- 
innally  to  Port 
noion  (Creta- 
ceoaii  No.  6). 

Hulf  Eocene  and 
half  Miocene. 


Authority. 


Ckipe. 


Lesqaereax 


Reference. 


Do.,  IK  441. 


American  Journal 
of  Sciunoes  and 
Arte,  voi.  Til, 
June,  1874. 


It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  that  the  lowet*  portion  of  the 
coal-beds  at  Coalville  and  Bear  Eiver  belong  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gretaceoas  formation.    In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  reter  to  the  Judith 
River  beds  which  Dr.  Hay  den  (Report  for  18C7-'68-'69,  p.  56)  placed 
below  the  Fort  Union  group.    Professor  Meek  (Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Sur- 
vey for  1862,  p.  460)  says,  "That  the  Judith  River  beds  may  be  Creta- 
ceous, I  am,  iu  the  light  of  all  now  known  of  the  geology  of  this  great 
internal  region  of  the  continent,  rather  inclined   to  l^lieve."    In  an 
article  ou  some  fossils  from  near  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains,  Colorado  (Bulletin  U.  S.  Geol.  and  Geograph.  Survey,  second 
series,  No.  1,  pp.  40, 41 ),  he  refers  the  Judith  River  beds  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  Cretaceous.  He  says,  **  Whether  they  may,"  "  iu  the  Upper  Missouri 
country,  be  distinct  enough  from  the  Fox  Hills  group  to  form  a  sixth 
subdivision  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  holding  a  position  just  above  the 
latter,  or  whether  they  ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  upper 
member  of  the  Fox  Hilla  group,  may  admit  of  some  doubt  iu  the  present 
^tate  of  our  knowledge  though  I  strongly  incline  to  the  latter  opin- 
ion.    It  is  true,  howeve^that  they  might  really  be  properly  distinct,  as 
a  sabdivision  of  the  Cretaceous,  from  the  Fox  Hills  group,  and  still  be 
9o  intimately  related   to  the  latter  that  some  of  their  characteristic 
epecies  of  fossils  might  range  down  into  the  same  at  the  Colonulo  locali- 
ties (just  as  some  of  the  Fox  Hills  types  also  occur  in  the  Fort  Pierre 
^onp  below,  at  many  localities),  without  necessarily  proving  that  these 
Cwo  subdivisions  should  not  be  treated  as  distinct  rocks." 

Whether  or  not  the  coal  strata  at  Evaiiston  are  equivalent  to  the 
^3oal  strata  of  Coalville  cannot  yet  be  positively  stated.  The  considera- 
tion of  these  beds  belongs  proi>erly  to  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding 
^;hapter,  but  as  their  age  was  for  some  time  a  matter  of  doubt,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  take  them  up  here. 

In  the  next  table  I  present  the  beds  of  the  Bitter  Creek  series.  Dr. 
-Eayden  has  considered  them  Eocene  or  Transitional.  Prof.  E.  D.  Cope 
<3alied  them  Bitter  Creek  (Cretaceous),  (Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1873, 
K>*  ^35). 

Bitter  Creek  series. 


Locality. 


Utter  Creek  Valley 
HoUvUie. 


■^illvillc,  Black 
Bnttee  Station,  and 
Feint  of  Rooke. 

JUllville  cool  mines. 

^iMUdneJSow 


Deacriptiou  of  ntratfi. 


10  H 


Dark  clays,  sand- 
stones, slates,  and 
coal-beds. 


Age. 


Lower  Eocene  or 
Transitional, 
from  Cretaceous 
to  Tertiary,  in 
parr,  at  le;ist. 

Eoc4>ne  or  Tran- 
sitional. 

Fossils  Eocene 

Lower  Miocene  . . . 


Authority. 


Reference. 


Hayden  — 

do 

Meek 

Lesquerenx 


Report  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1870,  yp. 
75, 76. 


Do.,  pp.  104, 165. 


Do.,  p.  998. 
Keport   U.  A  Geol: 
i      Sorvey,  1671|pi^a0iy 
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Bitter  Creek  series — Continned. 


Locality. 

Description  of  strata. 

• 

Ago. 

Authority. 

BoforcncA. 

1 
Point  of  Rocks 

Fossils    above   a 
coal-bed.  Creta- 

Meek  

Do.,  p.  375. 

ceous. 

Lower  Miooeno  . . . 

Lcsquerenx . . . 

Supplement  to  Fifth 
Annnnl    Report 
li?7i,    U.    S.    G«>1. 
Survey. 

Point  of  Ro<-ka.  BUck 

Soft,    light  -  yellow- 
ish, Iciid-gray.  and 

Tertiary 

Meek 

Report   U.   S.    (^eol. 
Survey,    lb72,    pp. 

But  to  8,     Rock 

SpiiDgrt,  aud  Ilall- 
vllle. 

wh  itiMh  sand- 

455-439. 

stones,  with  Hcams 

^  and  b««d8  of  vari- 

ous-colored clays, 

shale,  and  coaL 

Aside    from    the     ...do 

Do.,  pi  4G1. 

l)inoi$aurian  , 

the  organic  ro- 
mniuH  favor  the 

. 

conclusion  that 

It  < Bitter  Creek 
series)    is    Ter- 
tiary. 

Point  of  Rocks  coal- 

Same   age   as  at  !  Bannister 

Do.,  p.  533. 

bedH. 

Unllville  ? 

Block  Buttes 

Lower  Eoceno  .... 

Lesqnerenx  .. 
....do 

Do.,  pp.  41<Mt7. 
Report    V.   S.   GeoL 
Survey,  1873.  pi  36A. 

Black    I  uttes.    Ilall- 

AmericAn  I^wer 
Eocene. 

ville,  and   Rook 

Spriuf;. 

Point  of  Rocks,  Rock 

Middle  Miocene  . , 

....do 

Do. 

Creek,  and   Medi- 

cine Bow. 

9 

Black    ButtoR,    and. 

Alternating  beds  of 
hanl  and  Hoft  sand- 

Cretaceous    f!on« 

Do.,  ppi  434, 435-439. 

westward.    Rock 

_  ji — 

Spring.     Point    of 

stones,  with  argil- 

Rocks. 

laceous   and    car- 
bonaceous strata. 

■ 

Lower     Liji^ite     of 

American  Lower 

Lesqaerenx . . . 

American  Joamfil  of 

Black  Butt4>s. 

Eoceno. 

Sciences  and  Arta. 
vol.  vil.  Jane,  lb74. 

Waskakie  group. 


Locality. 

Doscript  ion  of  strat  a. 
Fresh-water    beds 

Age. 

Authority. 

Reference. 

Between  Creston  and 

Middle  Tertiary.. 

Haydon 

Report    n.  S.  Geol. 

Bitter  Creek. 

with  some  seams  ol                                    j 

Suivev,      VSCn-mr- 

iiupnre  lignite. 

't.y,  p.  1!H). 

B<'twoeu  La  ('•  1  o de. 

Laminated     chalky 

Upper  part  may  be 

....do 

Report    U.  S.  Oeol. 

Barrel  SpriuiiH.  and 
at  Barrel  Spi  ings. 

clavH ;  HomlMT,  harJl, 

an  extension  of 

Survey,  1870,  p.  73L 

indurat4Kl,   r  u  h  t  y , 

the     Bridger 

areiiaceons  clays. 

group  or  synchro- 
nons  with  it. 

Above  coal-beds  near 

Indurated   arenace- 

Aliddle Tertiary  .. 

....do 

Do.,  p.  71. 

Bla<^k  Buttes. 

ous  clays. 

Bedtt  :iIk)vo  coal-beds. 

Washakie  irroup.. 

....do 

Do.,  p.  139. 

west  of  Separation 

and   extending  to 

the    high    hills  of 

• 

Bridger  Vnw,  from 

the    Seminole  and 

Sweetwater  ranges. 

At  Separati(»n.   and 
westward      from 

Miocene 

. . . .do  ......... 

Do ,  p.l64. 

Separsition  above 

c-oal-beds. 

Barrel  Soriucs  

Fossils  Miocene. . . 

Meek 

Do.,  pp.  398.  Sn9. 
ReiKirt   U.  8.  Geoi. 

Fossil     plants. 

Lcsquerenx. . 

Upper  Mio<*ene. 

Survey,  1871,  p.  306. 

Fossil     plants, 
(Washakie  group,) 

....  do  ......... 

Do. 

Lower  Miocene. 

Unner  Eocene  . . . . 

do 

Report  U.  8.  Geol. 
Survey,    1674,    pp. 

410-417. 

Tertiary 

Meek 

Do.,  p.  457. 
Do.,  p.  525. 

Separation  to  Bitter 
Creek. 

Upper  Tertiary  . . . 

Bannister 

• 

Middlo  Miocene  . . 

Lcsquerenx... 

U.   8.  Geo].  Sorrej 
Report%1673,pkaML 

nAU.]      GEOLOGY — WASHAKIE   AND   GREEN   RIVER   GROUPS. 
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As  we  have  already  seen,  Cope  considers  the  Bitter  Creek  sericH  Cre- 
taoeoos.  In  a  letter  to  me  be  says,  *^^  have  never  seen  any  certain 
correlation  of  the  Bitter  Creek  with  the  other  lignite  beds,  so  I  call  it 
No.  6,  with  a  question,  although  it  may  be  a  No.  7."  Of  the  Washakie 
group  he  says,  '^  I  have  never  studied  the  Washakie  group,  and  do  not 
know  where  it  comes  in,"  Prof.F.  B.  Meek  (Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey, 
1872,  p.  457)  says,  "  In  tlie  latter  (Washakie  group),  so  far  as  our  pres- 
ent knowledge  extends,  only  fresh-water  and  land  types  of  fossils  have 
yet  beeu  found,  and  we  have  always  regarded  it  as  being  of  Tertiary 
age.  Exactly  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins  we  did  not  see.^ 
"  Between  Black  Butte  and  Bitter  Creek  stations  (separated  by  a  distance 
of  only  six  miles  by  a  right  line  east  and  west)  we  observed  no  marked 
change  of  lithological  characters,  from  the  Bitter  Creek  series  to  the 
Washakie  group,  while  the  two  series  seemed  to  be  conformable  in  dip." 

Dr.  Oayden  (Report  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1867-'68-'69,  p.  190) 
Siiys,  "  From  Creston  to  Bitter  Creek  there  is  a  series  of  purely  fresh- 
water beds,  with  some  beds  of  impore  lignite,  with  vast  quantities 
of  fossils  belonging  to  the  genera  C/'wio,  Melania,  Vivipruj  Helix,  &c. 
This  group  I  regard  as  Middle  Tertiary,  and  the  strata  are  very  nearly 
horizontal.  I  have  regarded  these  beds  as  separated  from  the  Ijower 
Tertiary  or  true  Lignite  group,  and  have  designated  them  by  the  name 
of  the  "  Washakie  group."  The  Washakie  group,  therefore,'  lies  above 
the  Bitter  Creek  series. 

Wahsatch  group. 


Locality. 

Description  of  strata. 

Age. 

Authority. 

Reference. 

West  of  Fort  Biidger.  Variep^ated    sandH 

Tertiary 

Hayden 

Report  IT.    S.  Geol. 

and     clays,    some 

Survey,  1867-'6d-'69, 

shade  of   red  pre- 

p.  191. 

dominatinfE ;     very 

littlo   calcareous 

matter. 

We«t  of  Carter  Sta-    KimI,  indurated,  arc- 

Beneath  the  Bridg- 

....do 

Report   U.   S.  Geol. 

tiiND.    and     from:    naccouH  clays,  with 

cr     group,    and 

Survey,    1870,    pp. 

Brid^er  Station  to  '    beds  of  grayinh  and 

probably    s  y  n  - 

147,  148. 

Aapen. 

rcd<IiHti-gray  sand- 
stone   alternating. 
Pinkish  and  purp- 
lish clayH  ar«5  the 
dominant  features. 

chronous  with 
the  Green  Biver 
group. 

Head  of  Echo  Ca&cn. !  RoddiMli and  purplish 

Miocene 

do 

Do.,  p.  155. 

1    indurated    sands 

•    and  clava 

From  Carter  Station    Variegruteti  clays, 

Below     Bridgor 

....do 

Do.,  p.  168. 

to    tho   middle  of  |    sands,    and    sand- 

group. 

< 

Echo  CaAon.               stones. 

On  paleontological 
grounds,  synchro- 

Cope.......... 

Report   IT.   S.  GeoL 
Survey,  1873,  p.  441. 

nous  with  Green 

Also,    Proceedings 

River  epoch  (Eo- 

Acad.    Nat.    Sci., 

cene). 

Phil.,  187a,  p.  279. 

Oreen  River  group. 


Looality. 


Kant  of  Bock  Spring. 
and  in  Green  River 
▼alloy  (Greeo  Riv- 
•r  ahalea). 

IT  •  a  r  Fort  Stam- 
baagii,  Sweetwater 
▼alley,Dlack*sFork 
ofGreen  River,  Big 
Baody,  and  near 
^  Station. 


Description  of  strata. 


Thinly  laminated 
chalky  slates. 


Reddish  or  India- 
ochor  clays,  with 
leaden  bands,  yel- 
low marls,  and 
rusty  drab  lime- 
atonea. 


Age. 


Middle  Tertiary, 
above  Washakie 
group. 


Lower  Miooene. 


Authority. 


Hayden 


.do 


Reference. 


Report  U.  S  G«'<d. 
Survey,  18fi7-'<ie-'00, 
pp.  190, 191. 

Report  U.  8.  Geol. 
burvey,  1610,  pp. 
39.40. 
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Chreen  River  group — GontiDued. 


Locality. 


Lowcrnart of  Bridg- 
er'B  Batte,  and  oth- 
er local  it  io«  near 
Fort  Bridger. 

B  »  u  r  y  '  8  Fork  of 
Green  River. 

Oreen  River,  between 
Heury'H  Fork  and 
Black's  Fork. 

Green  River  beds 


Green  River 


East  of  Rook  Spring. 


Grisaly  Battea,  Hen- 
ry's Fork. 


Green  River  Baain. 
Green  River 


l>e8oription  of  strata. 


Limeatonea  and 
maris. 


Light,  ash-colored 
bods,  succeeded  by 
brilliance  olo  red 
strata.  9 


Shales,  marls,  and 
harder  calcareous 
strata. 


Age. 


(Green  River  beds) 


Lower  MiooQpe.. 
Middle  TertUry. 


(Older  than  Hay- 
den  made  them). 
Euoeue. 

Upper  Miocene — 


Probably  equiva- 
lent ofthe  Eocene 
Tertiary. 

Ikl^iocene 


Eocene. 


Lower  Miocene  or 
Eocene. 


Eocene 

Upper  Miocene. . . 

Upper  Miocene. . . 


Lower  Eocene. 


Aatbority. 


Hayden. 


.do 
.do 


Newberry.. 
Leaqnereux 

Leidy 

Leaqnereux 
Cope 


Marah 


....do 

Leeqnerenx . 

....do  ....... 

Comatock . . 


Befonnoa. 


Do.,  pp.  95,  96. 

Do.,  pp.  56,  90. 
Do.,  pp.  W,  10. 

Do.,  p.  143. 

Supplement  to  StJi 
A  n  n  a  a  1  Report 
(itni). 

Report  U.  S.  GeoL 
Survey,  1871,  p.  353. 

Report   n.  S.   OmO. 

Survey,    1872,    pp. 

41(M17. 
Report  U.   S.   GeoL 

Survey,  1873,  p.  430. 


Araerieaa  Journal 
Science  and  Arta, 
vol.  iv,  1879,  p.  too. 

Do.,  p.  S99. 

Report  U.  3.  GeoL 
Survev,  1873,  p.  366. 

Amer.  Jour.  Science 
and  AHa,  voL  lii, 
June,  1874. 

Rept.  of  Recoonala- 
sance  of  Yellow- 
stone  River  and 
N.  W.  Wyoming. 
under  Capv.  Jonee, 
1875,  p.  l^ 


The  Wahsatcb  group  aud  the  Green  River  group  occupy  two  distiuct 
basins,  but  are  considered  synchronous  by  Dr.  Hayden  aud  Prof.  E,  D. 
Cope.  (8ee  tables  of  Green  River  and  Wahsatch  groups).  1  shall  refer 
to  these  groups  in  another  portion  of  this  chapter. 

The  position  of  the  Wind  River  group,  given  in  the  next  table,  is  by 
no  means  certain.  It  may  be  equivalent  to  the  Green  River  formatioti^ 
as  it  seems  to  be  abovQ  the  Lignitic  group,  or  it  may  represent  the 
Bridger  group. 

Wiiid  River  group. 


Locality. 

Description  of  strata. 

Age. 

Authority. 

Reference. 

Wind  River  Valley 
aud  west  of  Wind 
River  Mountains. 

Between  Wind  River 

Lifiht  pray  aud  ash- 
coiorcd  fwndstones, 
witli  more  or  loss 
argillaceous  layers. 

Yellowish  and  light, 
more  or  less  saudv 
marls,    with    pink 
bands,  alternations 
of  sandstones  and 
clays. 

(?» 
(Beneath  White 
River  group). 

(t) 

(f) 
Above   Lignitic 
group  and  under 
White  River 
group. 

Hayden 

....do 

Exploration  of  Yel- 
lowstone and  Mis- 
souri Rivera,  under 
Capt.  W.  F.  Ray- 
nolda.  18»-'O0. 
Geol.  Report  F.  Y. 
Hayden,  p.  S9. 

Do.,  p.  79. 

Report  T7.  a   Geol. 
Sorvey,1867-'68-'«, 
p.  57. 

and    BiK    Horn 
Mountains. 
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Wind  River  group — Oontinned. 


Locality. 

Description  of  strata. 

Age. 

Antbority. 

Reference. 

Sweet  Water  Valley 

1 
Brown    indnrated 

(f) 

Hayden 

Report  U.  S.  GecO. 
Survey,  1870,  p.  33. 

aod    Wind    Biver 

eandn,  with  seauin 

(Wind     River 

Hountaioc. 

of  impare  lij^ito  or 
carboDoccous  clay, 
with    layers    ot 
coarse  sandstones. 

group). 

Between  Wind  River 

Marls  are  frequently 

Resembles  the 

Comstock 

Report  of  Geolofrical 

and  Owl  Creek. 

variegated,    i.    «., 

Bridger  rather 

Reconnaii^sauce  o  f 

bands  of  a  brifzht 

than    the   Green 

Yellowstone  River 

red  or  pinkish  color 

River  beds. 

and  Northwesters 

are  associated  with 

Wyoming,  under 
Captain  Jones,  1675, 

the  blac-iH'eenish 

and   light-colored 

pp.  13»,  1S9. 

beds. 

Bridger  group. 


Laoftlity. 


Description  of  strata. 


Wpst  of  Bryan  and 
9A  Cbarcb  Buttes. 


Cappinie   the    Green 

River  beds  in  niaecs 

betwi'eD  Big  Sandy 

and  Black'a  Fork  uf 

Green  River. 

Between  Fort  Brid^r- 

er  and  tlie  Uintah 

Mountains. 

Brldger's  Butte,  near 

Fort  BridgtT.  and 

divide    tx'tweon 

Smith's    Fork  and 

Henry's    Fork    ol 

Gri'eu  River. 

Bftwfcu  Smith's  and 

llonry's    Forks   ol' 

Gn^ei)  River  and  in 

Green  Rfver  Valley, 


Church  Biittea 


Fine  sands  and  sand- 
stones, mostly  in- 
durated, sometimes 
forming  compact 
b«<is.  but  usually 
wcatheiine  into 
castellated  and 
dome-like  forms, 
like  the  Bad  ILAuds 
of  White  River. 

Leaden-graj'  i  u  d  u  - 
rated  arenaceous 
clays. 


Somber-brown  indu- 
rated arenaceous 
clays,  .  gray  aod 
ruHty  brown  sand- 
stones ;  leaden- 
bi  own  clays. 

Indurated  clays ;  In- 
teiraiatetl  with 
the  clays  are  beds 
of  rusty -brown  and 
gray  sandstones,  aU 
teiiiiiug  to  a  con- 
cretionary struc- 
ture. 

R  r  o  w  n  indurated 
sands  and  clays. 


Echo   and    Weber     Conglomerates, 
Valleys. 


Kear    Soath    Bitter 
Creek  at  La  Cli)de. 


Henry's   Fork   and 
Hoddy  Creek. 


Dull-colored  i  n  d  u  • 
ruteti  clays  and 
brownish,  dull-yel- 
low, or  gray  arena- 
ceous layers,  with 
more  or  less  concre- 
tionary structure. 


Age. 


Upper  Tertiary  . . . 


Above  Green  River 
group. 


Miocene. 


Bridger  group. 


Above  Lower  Mio- 
cene beds. 


Authority. 


Hayden 


....do 


.do 


....do  .. 


.do  . 


Middle  Tertiary, 
probablvsynchro- 
noun  with  White 
River  beds. 

Fossils,  Miocene  . . 

Probably  parallel 
with  Bridger 
group  (Upper 
Miocene). 

Upper  Miocene... 

Eocene 


....do 


Meek  .. 
Hayden 


BAferenoo. 


Report  of  IT.  S.  GeoL 
Survey,  1887- W-4», 
p.  191. 


Report   XT.   S.   GeoL 
Survey,  1870,  p.  40. 


Do.,  p.  42. 
Do.,  pp.  55, 56. 


Do.,  pp.  58,  50. 


Upper  Miocene 
Upper  Eocene  . 


....do 

Cope 

Lesquereux 
Comstock  . . 


Do.,  pp.  144,  145. 


Do.,  pp.  306.899. 
;  Do.,  p.  1G8. 


Do.,  p.  75. 

Report  U.  8.  Geol. 
Sur\'ey.  1873,  p.  4:i7. 

Report  U.  S.  Geol. 
Surrey,  1871,  p.  306. 

Repoi  t  of  RecnnnaiS' 
Banco  of  Yellow- 
stone River  and 
Northwestern 
Wyoming,  under 
Captain  Jones.  li^5, 
p.  127. 
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White  River  group. 


Locality. 


On  White  River,  un- 
der Loupe  River 
hedn,  uun  ou  the 
Niobrara  River, 
and  acn)i«8  to  the 
riatte  River. 


On  White  Earth 
(^rcek  and  White 
River. 


In  the  valley  of  the 
Chug-Water,  od 
Ilorno  Cnok.  and 
on  the  North  IMatUv 

Beds  beneath  Chey- 
enne. 

Ou  the  Chuff- Water 
and  Crow  Creek. 

Along  the  North,  and 
on  La  Bonte  aud 
HorseHhoe  Oeckt). 

Foit  Fetternian 

lUO  niih'H  northwest 
of  Fort  Laramie. 


Description  of  strata. 


Plains  west  of  Chey- 
enne. 


White  and  liuht-drab 
clays  with  some 
beds  of  sandstone, 
and  local  layers  nf 
limestone,  and 
whitish  indurated 
clays. 


Variegated  beds, 
cn*aui -colored,  red- 
dish-brown, a  n  d 
light -gray  sands 
and  marls. 

Light-colored  marls 
and  sands. 


Age. 


Miocene. 


.do 


Drah,  yellow,  and 
light-gray  sand- 
stones, marls,  and 
clays. 


White  River  Ter- 
tiary. 


.do 
.do 

.do 


do 
do 


Aothority. 


Hayden 


.do 

.do 

.do 
.do 

.do 


Beferenoe. 


Oool.  Report  of  Ex- 
ploration of  Yellow- 
stone and  Missoori 
Rivers,  by  Dr.  F.  V. 
Hayden,  under 
Capt  W.  F.  Rav- 
uoldaJ85»-'(»,p.i»; 
also  Report  IT.  SL 
Geol.  Survey,  1667- 
•C!*-'69,  p.  57. 

Exploration  of  Yel- 
lowstone and  Mi»- 
Bouri  Rivers,  p.  134. 


Report  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey,  1867-68-'e9. 
p.  80. 

Do.,  p.  110. 

Report  of  TT  S.  GeoL 
Sur\*ey,  1870,  pp.  13, 
15. 

Do.,  pp.  19,  SO,  23. 


Miocene Leidy 


.do ,  Do.,  pp.  523,  34. 

.do Do.,  p.  lai. 


Miocene  (f ) 


Miocene . 


Hayden 


Cope 


Report  IT.    S.   Gool. 
■    Survey,  1871.  p.  353. 
Report   U.    S.   Gool. 
Survey,  1873,  p.  17. 


Do.,  p.  461. 


The  ''Momiment  Creek ^  aud  the  '*Gallisteo  Sand"  groups  deserve 
nientiou  here.  The  latter  has  been  referred  to  the  Miocene  by  Dr. 
Hiiydeu  (Report  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1867-'G8-'(>9,  pp.  139, 107,  190.)  It 
consists  of  *'  variegated  sands  and  sandstones,  and  light-reddish  brick- 
red,  purplish,  yellow-white,  brown,  and  drab,  with  irregular  layers  of 
dull  rusty-brown  concretionary  arenaceous  limestones.''  It  will  be  noticed 
that  this  description  resembles  those  already  given  for  the  Green  River 
and  Wahsatch  groups. 

In  the  report  of  U.  S.  Geol.  Survey,  1867-'68-'69,  p.  139, 140,  Dr.  Hay- 
den points  out  the  resemblance  of  the  Monument  Creek  group  to  the 
Gallisteo  Sand  group,  and  to  the  beds  between  Fort  Bridger  to  Weber 
Ciinon  (Wahsatch  group),  and  refers  it  to  Late  Miocene  or  Pliocene, 
lie  makes  the  same  reference  in  the  report  for  1870,  p.  161.  In  the 
report  for  1873,  page  33,  he  refers  it  to  Miocene.  In  Bulletin  No.  3, 
Second  series,  he  refers  it  to  the  Lignitic  group,  but  in  Bulletin  No.  4,  p. 
219,  he  corrects  this  statement.  Prof.  E.  1).  ^ope  (Report  U.  S.  Geol. 
Survey  1873,  p.  430)  says:  ''The  age  of  the  Monument  Creek  formation 
in  relation  to  the  other  Tertiaries  not  having  been  definitely  determined, 
1  sought  for  vertebrate  fossils.  The  most  charficteristic  one  which  I 
procured  was  the  hind  leg  and  foot  of  an  Artiodactyle  of  the  Oredore 
type,  which  indicated  conclusively  that  the  formation  is  newer  than  the 
Eocene.  From  the  same  neighborhood  and  stratum,  as  I  have  every 
reason  for  believing,  the  fragment  of  the  Megaveratops  coloradoensis  was 
obtained.  This  fossil  is  equally  conclusive  against  the  Pliocene  age  of 
the  formation,  so  that  it  may  be  referred  to  the  Miocene,  until  further 
discoveries  enable  us  to  be  more  exact." 

The  columns  on  the  opposite  page  are  summarized  from  the  tables  that 
have  already  been  given : 
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It  will  be  seen,  on  referring  to  tbe  colamn  headed  Lesqaereax,  that 
beds  of  tbe  Bitter  Creek  series  are  in  part  under  Miocene,  and  in  part 
under  Eocene.  The  reason  of  this  way  be  that  the  specimens  are  from 
ditferent  horizons,  or,  if  from  the  same  horizon,  it  would  seem  to  prove 
that  there  is  a  mingling  of  forms  in  the  flora  of  Eocene  and  Miocene 
formations.  It  is  probable  that  when  more  complete  collections  are 
made,  this  will  be  found  to  be  the  case..  That  the  coal*  beds  of  these 
localities,  however,  belong  to  the  same  horizon  is  evidently  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Hayden  and  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek,  who  haye  studied  the  localities 
stratigraphically.    (See  references  in  tables). 

LIGNITIC  GROUP. 

West  of  the  continental  divide  the  coal-bearing  strata  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  Lignitic  group  (hs  named  east  of  the  mountains).  As  noted 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  1  found  lignite  in  the  sandstones  of  the  Dakota 
group.  In  1873  Mr.  Marvine*  found  a  "thin  seam  of  coal"  *'a  few 
hundred  feet  above  the  quartzitic  sandstones  of  No.  1,^  at  the  "Hot 
Springs"  in  Middle  Park.  During  the  season  of  1874  Mr.  Marvine 
found  coal  in  a  horizon  above  fossils  of  No.  4  and  below  those  referable 
to  No.  5.  Dr.  Endlich,  in  his  district,  recognized  three  distinct  lignitic 
layers  in  dilierent  horizons  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  The  coal  of 
the  Elk  Mountains  is  probably  of  the  age  of  the  Fox  Hills  group.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  possibility  of  the  upi>er  part  of  the  series 
there,  in  which  the  coal  is  found,  being  apart  of  the  Lignitic  group,  but, 
until  fossils  are  found,  I  refer  it  to  Upper  Cretaceous. 

Professor  Newberry  t  found  lignite  in  Lower  Cretaceous  and  in  Jurassic 
strata  in  Northeastern  Arizona.  In  Minnesota,  also,  coal  has  been  found 
in  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks. 

The  reason  of  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  age  of  the  disputed 
beds  called  lignitic  seems  to  be  that  there  are  two  sets  of  lignite* bearing 
beds  close  together,  one  belonging  to  the  horizon  of  the  Fox  Hills  beds 
of  the  Cretaceous  or  possibly  a  little  above  it,  and  the  other  belonging 
to  the  horizon  of  the  Fort  Union  group  (Lower  E(K*ene).  As  Prof.  G. 
M.  Dawson  J  says,  "An  observer  beginning  his  j>tudy  of  the  beds  ou 
their  eastern  margin,  and  proceediiig  westward,  as  Dr.  Hayden  has 
done,  would  be  eou)pletcly  justified  in  placing  the  whole  series,  at  least 
down  to  the  top  of  Cretaceous  No.  5,  in  the  Tertiary;  while. a  geologist 
familiar  in  the  tirst  instance  with  the  fossils  of  the  underlying  Cretaceous 
formations,  and  following  the  lignite  strata  eastward  from  their  appear* 
ance  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  would  in  all  probability  include  the  whole 
series  in  the  upwa;:'d  extension  of  the  Cretaceous,  though  doubts  might 
begin  to  assail  him  before  he  reached  the  upper  or  most  eastern  beds." 

In  many  i)laces  the  coal  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Cretaceous  api)ear8 
to  be  absent.  When  present  the  sandstones  have  a  transitional  char- 
acter, but  this  is  also  noticed  where  coal  is  found  in  the  lower  i)art  of 
the  Cretaceous  formation,  and  in  the  Jurassic,  justbeneath.  Professor 
Cope  refers  the  lignite-beds  to  the  Oetaceous  formation  from  the  dis- 
covery of  the  reptilian  fauna  in  them.  He  has  described  a  Dinosanrian 
reptile  from  the  Bitter  Creek  series,§  and  also 'from  the  Fort  Union 
group  in  (>olora(lo.||     Professor  Meekl]  says,  ''Aside  from  the  Diruh 

"  Kcport  of  U.  S.  (ieol.  iSiirvcy,  187»i,  page  IfU). 
t  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  pp.  83,  85. 
t  Geological  Report  on  the  Region  in  the  Vicinity  of  the  Forty- ninth  ParaUel,  p.  202. 
$  Proceedings  of  the  American  lMnh)sophical  Sottiety,  lh7*2,  p.  482. 
11  Kei)ort  United  States  (ieological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  1873,  p.  4-14. 
II' Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1872,  p.  4G1. 
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iauriauj  t\\e  organic  remains  favor  the  conclnsion  that  it  (Bitter  Creek 
series)  is  Tertiary.^  Professor  Lesquereux,  from  the  stady  of  the  flora 
as  we  have  already  seen,  refers  the  beds  to  the  Eocene  period.  Co})e, 
in  his  conclusion,  (Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1873,  p.  447), 
says  there  is,  then,  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  result  that  a  Tertiary 
flora  was  contemporaneous  with  a  Cretaceous  fauna,  establishing  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  life  acros^  what  is  generally  regarded  as 
one  of  the  greatest  breaks  of  geologic  time. 

I  insert  here  a  letter  from  Prof.  Theodore  Gill,  on  the  value  of  the 
Dinosaurian  remains,  as  proof  of  the  Cretaceous  age  of  the  strata  in 
which  they  are  found: 

SMrraSOMIAN  INSTTTUTION, 

Wfukington,  January  9, 1876. 

Dkar  Sir:  Toor  letter, reqaesting  a  copy  of  my  oommanication  to  the  meetiug  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  respecting  the  valaes  of  fossils  as  indices  of  fprraa- 
iions,  has  duly  come  to  hand. 

My  remarks  were  not  pnblished  otherwise  than  in  brief  newspaper  reports.  They 
were elicit-ed  by  the  controversy  then  prevailing  respecting  the  age  of  the  lignite-beds 
in  which  the  Dinosaurian  remains,  to  which  yon  allodci  were  found.  The  substance  of 
my  criticisms  was  that  we  should  not  be  too  much  influenced  in  our  views  as  to  the 
age  of  any  gronp  hy  one  or  two  including  fossils;  and  I  brought  up  a  number  of  cases 
to  show  how  mistaken  we  should  bo  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  too  much  influenced 
by  what  was  known  of  the  paleontology  of  any  limited  country.  Among  other  in* 
stances,  I  especially  alluded  to  the  fact  that  for  a  long  time  the  fish,  genus  Cttratodus, 
was  legarded  an  indication  of  a  not  later  than  Triassic  age  of  any  including  forma- 
tion ;  and  showed  that  while  such  is  the  case  for  the  northern  hemisphere,  so  far  as 
J  ret  has  been  observed,  wo  still  have  living  Ceratodi  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  not 
ong  ago  discovered.  I  proceeded  then  to  show  the  close  relation  between  the  species 
of  this  group,  which  lived  in  Triassic  Europe,  and*  the  species  which  live  in  modem 
Australia.  I  further  indicated  that  the  remains  of  J</amaiima«,  found  in  the  lignite- 
beds,  were  not  suflicieutly  characteristic  to  enable  us  to  determine  the  exact  relation- 
ship of  the  genus,  and  that  it  was  apparently  not,  at  least  nearly,  allied  to  any  of, the 
previously  reco^ized  forms  of  the  order.  The  conclnsion  was  drawn  that  inasmuch 
as  the  same  typical  structure  could  peraist  and  had  persisted,  with  shifting  geographi- 
cal relations,  through  such  \ou\r  ages  as  had  Ceralodus^  that  in  the  case  of  the  Dinosauri- 
tfsa,  where  the  atHuities  were  less  intimate,  there  could  be  no  a  priori  reason  why  they 
might  not  have  had  a  similar  history.  It  was  in  fact  assuming*  the  premises  iii^dispnte 
to  assert  that  because  the  remains  of  the  Dinonaurian  were  fonnd  in  a  given  horizon 
they  must  necessarily  indicate  Mesozoio  age,  notwithstanding  the  other  associated  fos- 
sils. I  finally  urged  that  in  this  case,  where  the  evidence  was  conflicting^  we  would 
have  to  wait  for  further  proof  from  other  quarters,  and  especially  for  the  tracing  of 
definite  horizons  toward,  and  co-ordination  with,  those  above  and  below  the  beds  in 
dispute. 

I  adduced  a  number  of  other  facts  bearing  on  the  subject ;  but  this  will  be  sufficient 
to  show  the  drift  of  my  argument  and  the  evidence  of  the  facts  set  forth. 

Hoping  that  this  epitome  will  answer  your  purpose,  I  remain,  yours  tnilv, 

THEO.  GILL. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Peale. 

Cope  also  says,*  "The  appearance  of  maminalia  and  sudden- disap- 
pearance of  the  large  Mesozoic  types  of  reptiles  may  be  regarded  as 
eHdence  of  migration^  and  not  of  creation.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  smaller  types  of  lizards  aud  tortoises  continue,  like  the  crocodiles, 
from  Mesozoic  to  Tertiary  time  without  extraordinary  modification  of 
structure.  Jt  is  the  Dinosauria  which  disappeared  from  the  land,  driven 
oat  and  killed  by  the  more  active  and  intelligent  mammal :  herbivorous 
reptiles  like  Agathaumus  and  Cionodon  would  have  little  chance  of  suc- 
cessful competition  with  beasts  like  the  well-armed  Bathmodon  aud 
UetalophodonP  If  the  smaller  types  persisted,  why  not  the  larger! 
The  only  reason  he  gives  is  that  they  would  have  little  chance  of  suc- 
cessful competition  with  the  well-armed  mammals.    Why  should  this  not 

*  Report  United  States  Geological  Survey,  1873,  p.  442. 
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apply  aiRo  to  the  Bmaller  f  He  says  also  that  paleoutology  confirms 
Haydeu'8  conclasiou  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  catastrophe  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  any  sudden  and  complete  destruction  of  life.  The 
change  from  marine  waters  to  fresh  water  accounts  for  the  destruction 
of  tlie  marine  invertebrate  life,  but,  as  Hayden*  says,  "the  vertebrates 
of  the  Lignitic  period  having  great  powers  of  locomotion,  and  being  able 
to  live  on  land  as  well  as  in  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  that  time,  and  as  we 
have  shown  that  there  Wiis  at  no  time  any  important  catastrophe  or  ph^'S- 
ical  changes  sufficient  toafi'ect  them, could  well  have  prolonged  theirexist- 
enee  far  up  into  the  Lignitic  group,  carrying  with  them  as  an  inheritance 
their  Cretaceous  characters."  Xo  one  form  of  life  should  be  taken  as  a  basis 
of  classitieation.  Cope's  comparative  list  of  vertebrate  si>ecies,t  under 
Colorado  and  Dakota,  includes  two  species  of  Plastomenusy  a  Tertiary 
genus,  although  in  a  foot-note  he  says  he  so  refers  them  provisionally. 
The  fauna,  therefore,  even  according  to  his  own  list,  is  not  exclnaiveiy 
Cretaceous.  Writing  to  Prof.  G.  M.  Dawson  on  some  remains  found  iu 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Lignitic  formation  on  the  forty-ninth  parallel, 
he  says  :  (  ^^  This  is  a  characteristic  collection  of  the  reptiles  of  the  Fort 
Union  Cretaceous,  but  with  increased  admixture  of  Eocene  forms.  Pku- 
iomenuH  is  an  Eocene  genus,  but  the  reference  of  the  new  si>ecies  to  it  is 
not  final.  But  you  send  two  Eocene  gar  scales  which  have  every  ap- 
pearance of  belonging  to  the  same  formation.  Will  you  re-examine  your 
notes  to  inform  me  whether  they  really  belong  to  the  same  horizon  as 
the  others  ?"  Dawson  says  :§  "  The  gar  scales  referred  by  Professor  Co;)e 
to  the  genus  ClanteSy  were  obtained  at  the  very  base  of  the  Lignitic 
formation  and  below  the  lowest  lignite-bed."  ''  Dinosaurian  bones  oc- 
curred within  a  ff  w  feet  of  them.'' 

We  have  already  seiMi  that  the  coal- bearing  strata  at  Coalville  and  Bear 
Kiver  are  undoubtedly  Cretaceous.  The  only  leason  to  be  given  for  in- 
chuling  the  different  groups  in  one  formation  is  the  fact  of  the  presence 
of  coal ;  and  we  might,  then,  include  all  coal-bearing  strata,  whether 
Carboniferous,  Triassic,  Jurassic,  Cretaceous,  or  Tertiary,  in  the  same.  In 
this  case  the  lignitic  strata  are  very  close  together ;  and  in  fjict  one  im- 
mediately siuiceeds  the  other.  This  is  also  the  case  at  the  base  of  the 
Cretaceous  in  some  places.  Professor  Newberry,||  referring  to  a  bed  of 
lignite  of  Jurassic  age  in  Northeastern  Arizona,  says:  "The  sandstone, 
shales,  and  lim<?stone  lying  above,  also  include  many  beds  of  lignite 
closely  resembling  this,  and  on  lithological  grounds  would  appropriately 
be  grouped  with  it.  In  fact  they  have  been  considered  Jurassic,  and  the 
only  Jurassic  rocks  in  this  region,  by  the  geologist  Marcou,  who  claims 
to  have  discovered  the  representative  of  tliis  formation  in  New  Mexico. 
Unfortunately,  however,  for  that  classification,  immediately  over  the 
thin  stratum  of  .yellow  sandstone  which  overlies  the  coal,  are  beds  of  clay 
shale,  with  bands  of  limestone  in  which  are  unmistakable  Cretaceous 
fossils."  Plants  of  the  lignite  above  were  dicotyledonous,  while  those 
found  below  "  are  clovsely  allied  to  some  ot  those  most  characteristic  of 
the  Jura  and  Upper  Trias  of  Europe." tl  The  base  of  the  Cretaceous 
formation  is  tlierelore  seen  to  resemble  the  base  of  the  Tertiary,  lu 
Easti^rn  Colorado  the  upper  part  of  the  Oetaceous  is  destitute  of  coal. 
In  fact  the  Upi)er  Fox  llills  group  is  wanting  in  many  localities,  and 


*  N()U*8  on  tli«'  Lii^iiitic  group  of  Kastern  Colorado  iind  ]>ortioii8  of  Wyoming, 
tin  No.  5,  8«'Coih1  srrifs,  United  States  Geologicjil  Survey  of  Territories,  p.  411. 
t  Keport  U.  S.  (moI.  Survey  of  Terr.,  iJ^irH,  p.  433. 

I  Geol.  Report  Forty-niutli  Tarallel,  p.  WO. 
^  Ibid. 

II  Ive«*s  Colorado  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  p.  83. 

ii  Jvub's  Colorado  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  pp.  83,  85. 
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sometimes  the  Lignitic  group  rests  on  No.  4  or  No.  3  Cretaceous.*  I 
have  already  (page  145)  referred  to  the  equivalence  of  the  Judith  River 
beds  and  some  strata  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Hocky  Mountains,  west 
of  Greeley  and  Evans,  Colo.  The  fossils  upon  which  Professor  Meek 
predicated  this  equivalence  "came  from  the  very  upper  beds  of  well- 
defined  marine  Cretaceous,  and  below  the  horizon  of  all  the  coal-bearing 
strata  of  the  Colorado  region."  t 

In  the  report  of  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  1872,  p.  459,  Pro- 
fessor Meek  speaksof  tbe  resemblance  of  some  of  the  fossils  from  the  Black 
Butte  and  Point  ol'  Rocks  localities,  to  some  species  found  in  the  brack- 
ish-water beds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Judith  River.  They  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  equivalent  to  those  seen  east  of  the  mountains  west  of 
Greeley.  He  says  they  are  distinct  from  any  found  at  Coalville  or  Bear 
River.  In  speaking  of  Black  Butte  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
is  also  a  Black  Butte  station  at  which  the  beds  are  probably  not  of  the 
same  horizon.  Point  of  Rocks,  Hallville,  and  Rock  Spring  are  not  all 
of  the  same  horizon.  In  going  from  Table  Rock  to  Salt  Wells  (see  re- 
port of  H.  M.  Bannister,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1872,  p.  524),  we  go  down 
through  a  Ireshwater  series  to  brackish- water  beds  and  finally  to  ma- 
rine Cretaceous  at  Salt  Wells,  which  is  in  an  anticlinal.  Speaking  of 
the  coal  horizon  of  Point  of  Rocks,  Bannister  says:{  ^^It  seems  almost 
too  low  in  geological  position  to  be  referred  to  the  horizon  of  the  Hall- 
ville beds,  although  it  may  occupy  the  same."  Meek,  in  the  report 
for  1872,  p.  458,  refers  them  to  the  same  horizon,  although  in  the  re- 
port for  1871  he  refers  Point  of  Rocks  to  the  Cretaceous  and  Hallville 
to  the  Eocene,  from  the  affinities  of  the  fossils. 

Until  the  stratigraphy  of  the  region  is  thoroughly  investigated  there 
must  remain  some  little  doubt.  Professor  Meek,  in  his  table  of  fossils 
of  the  Bitter  Creek  series,  §  evidently  considers  the  Point  of  Rocks 
locality  at  the  lower  part  of  the  series.  Professor  Meek  ||  has  identified 
some  fossils  from  two  hundred  miles  east  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  as  the  same 
that  are  found  over  one  of  the  coal-beds  at  Hallville,  Wyo.,  and  at 
Black  Butte  Station,  Utah.  ^  He  says:  "That  the  formation  from  which 
these  fossils  came,  however,  is  the  same  as  the  Bitter  Creek  series  of 
Wyoming,  including  the  Black  Butte  beds,  the  Hallville  coal-mines, 
Point  of  Rocks,  and  Rock  Spring  coalmines,  &c.,  I  have  scarcely  a 
shadow  of  doubt." 

It  remains  now  to  state  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  lignite-bearing  beds  east  ot  the  mountains  in.  Colorado  are 
the  equivalent  of  the  Fort  Union  group  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  are 
Eoceue-Tertiary ;  also,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  group,  at  least  at  the 
locality  two  hundred  miles  east  of  the  mountains,  is  the  equivalent  of 
a  part  of  the  lignitic  strata  of  Wyoming. 

2.  The  Judith  River  beds  have  their  equivalent  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  mountains  below  the  Lignite  or  Fort  Union  group,  and 
also  in  Wyoming,  and  are  Cretaceous,  although  of  a  higher  horizon  than 
the  coal-'bearing  strata  of  Coalville  and  Bear  River,  Utah.  They  form 
either  the  upi)er  part  of  the  Fox  Hills  group  (No.  5)  or  a  group  to  be 
called  No.  6. 

3.  That  the  upper  part  of  the  Fox  Hills  group  is  wanting  in  many 
parts  of  Eastern  Colorado,  and  when  present  seems  to  be  thin  and  des- 
titute of  coal. 

•  Hayden  BaUetin  No.  5,  2cl  series,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  of  jthe  Territories,  p.  404. 
f  Balletio  No.  1,  2d  series,  U.  S.  Geoloj^ical  Surveyi  p.  40. 
t  Report  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  p.  532. 
4  U.  8.  Geological  Survey,  p.  477. 
I  BuUetin  No.  1,  2d  series,  p.  42. 
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TERTIARY  BETWEEN  GRAND  AND  QnNN130N  RIVERS. 

The  only  portion  of  the  district  in  which  Tertiary  rocks  are  seen  is 
in  the  region  between  its  two  main  streams.  I  have  no  absolute  proof 
that  the  Lignitic  group  is  present.  At  all  the  localities  I  visited,  the 
intermediate  beds  trom  the  upper  part  of  the  Fox  Hills  beds  to  the 
red  sandstone  bed  that  I  took  as  the  base  of  the  Green  Kiver  and 
Bridger  series  were  covered.  The  Lignitic  group  may  include  a  portion 
of  the  beds  above  and  a  part  beneath,  it  is  impossible  to  define  any 
line  of  separation.  Although  I  could  see  no  unconformability  between 
the  Cretaceous  and  overlying  Tertiaries,  it  is  probable  that  in  other 
places  evidences  will  be  found,  especially  on  the  edges  of  the  Tertiary 
basin,  fti  a  conglomeritic  sandstone  on  Plateau  Creek  I  found  an 
inner  convolution  of  a  Scaphite.  It  was  a  pebble,  and  proves  that  the 
layer  in  which  it  was  found,  is  of  Post-Cretaceous  age,  its  materials  com- 
ing from  the  disintegration  of  Cretaceous  rock  which  were  above  water- 
level  when  the  stratum  was  deposited. 

GREEN  RIVER  AND  BRIDGER  GROUPS. 

I  shall  use  the  name  Green  River  group  to  include  also  the  Wahsatch 
group  of  Ilayden.  Cope  restricts  the  name  to  the  Green  River  shales. 
Whether  we' call  them  Eocene  or  Miocene  depends  upon  the  view  we 
take  of  the  beds  below.  The  vertebrate  paleutologists  consider  them 
Eocene,  while  all  who  hold  to  the  Tertiary  age  of  the  Lignitic  group 
place  them  in  the  Miocene. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tertiary  beds 
exposed  in  the  district  is  referable  to  the  Green  River  and  Bridger 
groups.  These  strata  are  seen  between  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  rivers, 
west  of  Roaring  Fork,  and  are  almost  horizontal,  dipping  slightly  to  the 
eastward  beneath  the  basaltic-capped  plateaus,  which  are  fully  described 
in  other  portions  of  the  report.    The  area  is  shown  on  map  E. 

The  characters  of  the  included  rocks  will  be  given  as  we  proceed. 
The  best  exposures  are  seen  on  Plateau  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Grand 
River,  which  joins  it  some  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison, 
after  cutting  deeply  into  the  stmta.  The  following  section  will  give  the 
best  idea  of  the  succession  of  the  strata  on  Plateau  Creek. 

No.  19. — Section  of  Tertiary  Beds, — Plateau  Creek. 

ThIckiiMS 
Bane.     .  FL  la. 

1.  Red  sandBtone « 

2.  Yellow  and  white  sandBtones - 

X  livil  Baudstone,  30  feet " 

4.  Variegated  red,  yellow,  and  bliiinh  marls,  sandstones,  and  clays. 

5.  Bluish  and  black  argilhiceous  beds .. 

6.  Yellow  sandstone 

7.  Black  argillaceous  beds 

H.  Brownish  red  sandstone ^2,000    0 

9.  Soft  j^reenirth  ar|;illaceou8  shales 

10.  Gnren  sandstone  shales 

1 1.  Black  arj^illaceous  shales 

12.  Massive  sands-tones  in   pinkish- white    and   yellowish-gray  layers, 

with   iiterlaniinated  greenish  shales.    Some  of  the  layers  are  ^250 
conglomeritic 

J 3.  Dark  greenish  shaly  sandstone 

14.  Series  of  soft  variegated  beds,  yellow,  re<ldish,  and  black,  much  like  those 
given  in  lower  i)art  of  this  section.  They  are  generally  couci^ated,  but 
where  exposed  the  dehrin,  from  the  soffness  of  the  strata,  makes  it 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  section  iu  detail.    Thickuess  about 740    0 
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Thickneet. 
Baae.  Ft.  lu. 

• 

15.  Space  probably  filled  with  soft  yellowish  sandstones  and  interlaminated 

red  and  green  shales  and  marls,  a  continnation  upward  of  No.  14 170  0 

16^  Soft,  grayish-white  sandstone 46  0 

17.  Red  and  greenish  shales 23  0 

18.  Gray  sandstone.. 3  0 

19.  Greeuish-gray  sandstone '. 8  3 

20.  Red  shales,  passing  up  into  green 3  6 

21.  Yellow  sandstone,  covered  near  the  top,  having  in  all  probability  interlami- 

nated shales  75    0 

22.  Yellow  sandstone  ., .^ 48    0 

23.  Red  and  greenish-gray  shales,  probably  calcareous,  especially  in  the  red 

layers.  At  the  top  the  layers  weather  into  rounded  masses  looking  like 
concretions ;  the  lower  beds  are  covered  with  debris.  The  red  layers  are 
from  one  foot  to  2  feet  in  thickness,  while  the  green  are  from  18  iocbes 
to  2^  feet.  They  are  rather  irregular,  however,  the  colors  fading  out  in 
places 45    0 

24.  Massive,  coarse-grained  yellow  sandstone,  with  angular  fracture  breaking 

into  large  square  blocks '. 90    0 

25.  Greenish  argillaceous  and  sandy  shales  in  laminie  of  an  inch  or  less  thick- 

ness    22  0 

26.  Massive  yellow  sandstone  like  that  of  No.  24 11  0 

27.  Shales  like  those  of  No.  25 24  0 

28.  White,  red,  and  yellow  sandy  argillaceous  and  gypsiferous  beds 38  4 

29.  Yellow  sandstone  resembling  that  of  No.  24  and  No.  26,  except  that  it  is  . 

not  quite  so  massive,  and  is  gypsiferous '.        5    0 

30.  Yellow  sandstone,  couglomeritio  at  base,  then  shaly,  and  finally  massive..       14    0 

31.  Argillaceous  and  sandy  shales,  greenish,  and  in  fine  lamine  below,  becoming 

reddish  above 3    0 

32.  Massive  yellow  sandstone 6    0 

33.  Micaceous  sandstones  and  shales,  with  a  band  of  massive  sandstone,  20  feet 

thick,  in  the  center.  The  shaly  layers  are  fossiliferous,  containing  frag- 
ments of  bones 100    0 

34.  Red  and  greenish  sandstone,  weathering  into  rounded  masses 10    0 

35.  Green  and  red  sandstone  shales  with  intermediate  bands  of  sandstone 46    0 

36.  Red  and  yellow  mottled, rather  massive, sandstone,  weathering  in  roundtd 

masses 5  0 

37.  Hard  dark-greeniah  sandstone ?  2q  q 

38.  Red  irregular  sandstone • ) 

39.  Soft  shaly  sandstones  with  fragments  of  bones 13  2 

40.  Massive  sandstones 9  10 

41.  Shaly  sandstones  with  fragments  of  bones 57  0 

42.  YtOlow  sandstones  with  bones  imbedded 9  0 

43.  Yellow  sandstones,  somewhat  shaly  below  but  becoming  more  massive 

toward  the  top,  especially  in  the  upper  five  feet 34    6 

44.  Argillaceous  and  sandy  shales  with  fragments  of  bones 3    0 

45.  Greenish  and  reddish  sandstones,  somewhat  argillaceous,  weathering  in 

bowlder-like  masses 12  0 

46.  Massive  sandstones 12  0 

47.  Greenish  sandstone,  like  No.  45 10  0 

48.  Massive  yellow  sandstone 50  0 

40.  Greenish  and  yellow  sbaly  sandstones,  with  fragments  of  bones 150  0 

50.  Massive  yellow  sandstones,  with  imbedded  bones,  especially  abundant  in 

the  lower  part 10  0 

51.  Coarse,  soft,  gray,  shaly  sandstones 50  0 

52.  Massive  yellow  sandstone 6  0 

53.  Greenish-gray  sandstones,  mostly  laminated,  some  of  the  layers  having 

mud-marks  on  the  surfaces 100    0 

54.  Coarse  yellow  sandstones  in  massive  layers \      75    0 

55.  Soft  gray  sandstones  with  numerous  fragments  of  bones ^ 

56.  Soft  and  hard  gray  sandstones  with  interlaminated  shales,  calcareous  and 

argillaceous,  reaching  from  the  top  of  layer  No.  55  to  the  base  of  the 

white  bluffs  below  station  50.    The  total  thickness  is  about 1, 600    0 

67«  Alternations  of  dark-gray  indurated  clay  beds,  weathering  white,  and  are- 
naceous layers  reaching  to  the  summit  of  station  No.  50.  Many  of  these 
layers  are  probably  calcareous.  Gypsum  does  not  seem  to  be  as  abun- 
dant as  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  section.     I  did  not  have  time  to  make 

a  detailed  section.    The  total  thickness  is  about 1,000    0 

Top.  

Total  thickness 6,767    7 
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Tills  section  does  not  give  the  total  thickness  of  the  beds,  as  it  only 
reaches  to   the  sninniit  of  station  i30.      The  summit  of  the  plateau 
lH*ucath  station   48  has  about  800  or  900  feet  more  of  beds  simihir  to 
those  «i:ivon  in  the  section  above,  under  Xo.  57.    Even  this  thickness,,,,^ 
al)out  7,070  feet  in  all,  may  not  represent  the  entire  original  thickness,,,^ 
for  we  cannot  at  jiresenl.  tell  the  exact  amount  of  erosion  preceding  th^^ 
pouring  out  of  the  basaltic  covering  of  the  two  plateaus. 

The   following  section  is  summarized  fnmi  Professor  Cope's  repor-  -^ 
i!i  the  Annual  liepoit  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  for  187^ 
pp.  4;30, 4;37. 

Wahsatch  formation  {Green  River  group). 

TbickD<>«9 
in  fn>t. 

1.  Ash-oolor<Hl  haiikSf  with  1>one8  of  a  niaiuiual  aUicd  to  the  Bridgcr  H^opwdm, 

or  Hi/ravoflunum  of  (he  Eoceiir  of  Europe  and  a  iiiiinber  of  Pah-Hina-Wke 
shells,  fullowiul  by  li^ht  ut»h-coK»r(.'il  bi'ilH  expoHed  in  banks,  with  oones  of 
GretMi  liiviT  vertcbrata.     Noar  the  top  is  a  thiu  bed  of  Ugnito 140 

2.  Whito  bhitfs,  teriiiiiiatiu^  in  ahigh  oscarpiiK'iit i 

'A.  Thin  h«'d  of  buff  clay  and  sand-rot'k,  with  numcruQB  shells  and  scattered  >  100       ~^ 

t(*i»(h  and  bcales  of  libhos - \  ^: 

4.  Whiti- hlnftV* , 100       5 

5.  Urilliaiitly  colorud  strata  extending;  in  horizontal  bunds.    Ihvy  are  brilHant 

cherry  red,  white,  true  purple,  witli  a  bloom  shadu,  yellow,  and  pea-greeu. 
The  lowt^r  portions  an^  bright  rod  and  contain  remains  of  i^mjfc  eutknctutj 
Cope,  and  soinw  borings  i>f  a  worm 400-rM 

6.  Muddy-yellow  clays  and  Hlate-rnckH SlV 

7.  White  or  ashen  beds,  with  decayed  remains  of  mammals  and  turtles,  also 

buff  sandstones 50 

Bridger  group, 

8.  Mammoth  buttes ;  sediments  with  numerous  mammalian  remains 1|000 

Total  thickness 2,fl!» 

The  resemblance  of  the  l>eds  I  have  given  in  section  No.  19  will  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  foHowing  table  of  comparison  will  give  the 
relations  of  the  two  sections: 


StM  ti«»n  No.  11»,  A.  C.  IValc. 


.  Thick- 1 


Prof.  E.  D.  Cope's  section. 


I  Thick* 

MM- 


Layi'.ru  Son.  1  to  'm,  iiii-liiMvo ;    4, 170 

Layers  Nns.  r».'i  to  r»7  iiirlusivo,  with  tho  SKIH  , 
ft'H  of  uildilional  iN'dtt  not  ^iviMi  in  thi> 
wjctioii 3,500 

Total.. :    7,C70 


I 


WaL^atcll  forniatloii,(Nos.  1  toT.iucluaive).     1. 


Briilger  Kroup,  (No.  6) 


Total 


%m 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  thickness  on  Platean  Creek  is  mnch  greater 
than  that  ^iven  in  Professor  Cope's  section.  Comparing  section  No. 
19  with  the  descriptions  given  in  the  tables  (page)  we  see  the  aimila^ 
ity  in  composition  of  the  strata.  The  fossils  obt^iined  could  not  be  inm- 
itively  identified  as  to  whtther  they  were  from  the  Green  Kiver  or 
liridj^er  gronps. 

The  bones  i'rom  the  layers,  Nos.  33,  39,  41,  44,  49,  50  and  55,  of  the 
section  No.  19  were  snbmitted  to  Prof.  K  I).  Cope  for  examination.  He 
says  they  are  "  nndonbtedly  Eocene  (Hridger  or  Green  River).  I  find 
species  of  reptiles  and  fishes;  the  former  CrocodiluSj  EmySj  and  2Vt(myjr; 
the  latter  Pappichthys.^ 
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Tlie  beds  given  in  the  lower  part  of  the  section  are  probably  of  tbe 
same  horizon  as  the  Green  Eiver  gronp,  as  I  have  shown  in  the  tnble, 
while  those  above  represent  the  Bridger  group.  It  is  impossible  at 
present  to  tell  any  more  definitely  the  line  that  separates  them. 

The  following  is  the  description  given  by  Dr.  Hayden*  of  the  Green 
River  group,  as  exposed  in  the  valley  of  Green  River :  "  The  laminated 
calcareous  shales  gradually  pass  down  into  yellow-gray  and  brown  in- 
durated cliiys,  sands,  and  sandstones,  until  the  well-defined  coal-strata 
are  exposed  without  the  least  appearance  of  discordancy."  In  other 
portions  of  the  report  for  1870,  he  gives  descriptions  of  the  Green  Riv<T 
group,  and  speaks  of  their  being  worn  into  towers  and  other  picturesque 
forms.  Prof.  Theo.  B.  Comstockt  gives  the  following  description: 
"The  Green  River  beds  are  mainly  composed  of  a  series  of  shales,  mails, 
and  harder  calcareous  strata."  "  The  texture  of  the  different  beds  is 
quite  variable,  but  in  general  the  streams  which  have  cut  their  chan- 
nels through  them  are  walled  by  nearly  vertical  cliffs,  and  the  buttes 
and  benches  for  the  most  part  have  quite  precipitous  sides.  Numerous 
joints  occur  in  many  of  the  strata,  particularly  in  the  more  compact 
kinds,  and  fine  examples  of  concretionary  structure  or  weiithering  are 
not  rare.  The  tendency  of  the  thick  beds  of  marly  sandstone  on  the 
banks  of  Green  River,  at  the  crossing,  to  weather  spheroidally  is  very 
noticeable,  and  this  is  repeated  in  various  degrees  in  the  argillaceous  and 
calcareous  rocks  as  well."  In  regard  to  the  Bridger  group  he  8ays,|  "  The 
beds  of  the  Bridger  group,  as  a  whole,  are  readily  distinguishable  from 
those  of  the  Green  River  group,  being  mainly  composed  of  dull-colored 
indurated  clays  and  arenaceous  layers  of  considerable  thickness,  the 
latter  usually  brownish,  or  dull  yellow  or  gray,  often  with  more  or  less  of  a 
concretionary  structure."  Dr.  Hayden  (see  Report  of  1870)  gives  the 
same  general  description.  I  have  quoted  these  desci^iptions  to  show  the 
resemblance  of  the  strata  given  in  the  section  made  on  Plateau  Creek  to 
the  strata  found  farther  north.  A  compjirison  shows  the  same  general 
characters,  even  to  the  spheroidal  weathering  of  some  of  the  layers. 
Although  the  beds  included  under  layer  No.  57  of  the  section  correspond 
to  the  description  quoted  above  of  the  Bridger  group,  their  identity  is 
by  no  means  certain.  Another  season  1  hope  to  obtain  more  evidence 
on  the  question.  These  beds  form  the  cliffs  immediately  beneath  the 
plateau  of  station  48,  and  are  prominent  from  a  great  distance,  on 
account  of  their  white  color.  They  also  outcrop  in  the  clifts  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Grand  opposite  the  plateau  and  extend  far  to  the  north- 
ward. They  are  also  seen  far  to  the  westward  and  south  westward,  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  Little  Colorado  or  Chiquito  Rivers.  In  this 
region  they  are  thus  referred  to  by  Pix)fessor  Newberry  :§  '*  Some  miles 
north  of  camp  96  (situated  about  latitude  36^,  longitude  ll()o  45')  a  mesa 
wall  rises  to  a  height  which  we  estimated  at  something  like  twelve 
hundred  feet.  It  occupies  30^  of  the  horizon  in  that  direction,  and  shows 
bold,  nearly  perpendicular  faces  both  in  profile  and  in  front.  These  are 
pure  wirite  in  color  and  reflect  the  sunlight  like  sun."  '^Rising, as  it  does, 
so  distinctly  from  the  mesa  of  Lower  Cretaceous,  but  two  formations  are 
left  in  the  series  of  which  it  could  be  composed.  Upper  Cretaceous  and 
Tertiary."  These  bluffs  are  probably  a  portton  of  the  same  strata  that 
form  the  bluffs  on  the  Grand  and  beneath^'flie  plateau  of  station  48. 
Professor  Newberry  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  examine  them,  but 

•  Report  U.  8.  Geol.  Survey,  1870,  page  71. 

f  Report  upon  Reconnaissance  of  Northwestern  Wyoming,  1873,  pages  123, 124, 
t  Report  upon  Reconnaissance  of  Northwestern  Wyoming,  1873,  page  127. 
i  Ivmn  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition,  Geological  Report,  page  87. 
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considered  them  to  be  of  Upper  GretaoeooB  rather  than  Tertiary  ag 
He  says,  *'  Tliere  are  some  reasons,  however,  why  we  should  sasp^ 
tins  white  mesa  to  be  Upi)er  Cretaceoas  rather  than  Tertiary,  and  thfi 
are,  tirst,  that  all  the  Tertiary  rocks  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  country,! 
far  a.s  tbey  have  been  examined,  are  of  fresh-water  or  estuary  origi 
have  boeii  usually  deposited  in  basins  of  less  extent  and  depth  ths 
would  be  indicated  by  this  great  plateau,  which  has  evidently  bei 
greatly  reduced  iu  dimensions  by  the  erosion  it  has  suffered  ;  secon 
the  uiaterials  composing  the  Tertiary  strata  found  on  the  great  centr 
plateau  are  generally  soft,  and  yield  readily  to  the  action  of  the  element 
presenting  rounded  and  unbroken  outlines  or  pinnacles  and  deeply  cba 
neled  surfaces,  the  results  of  erosion.  On  the  contrary,  the  Up|)er  Cn 
taceuus  strata,  as  they  appear  in  several  iK>int8  on  our  routes,  holdin 
precisely  the  relative  position  of  the  wliite  mesa  to  the  Lower  Creti 
ceons  sandstones,  consist  of  a  series  of  shales  and  limestones  whicl 
though  dark  internally,  weather  to  an  almost  chalky  whiteness,  and  ye 
are  as  resistant  to  atmospheric  erosion  as  any  other  sedimentary  rocks 
Judging  from  the  view  we  had  of  it,  we  regarded  the  white  mesa  a 
continuous  with  the  white  mesa  boitlering  the  Colorado,  which  bai 
about  the  same  altitude.  If  so,  the  strata  composing  it  must  occupy  i 
very  large  area  north  and  west  of  our  camp  96,  one  almost  too  large  U 
accord  with  the  supi>ositiou  that  it  is  of  Tertiary  age." 

My  reasons  for  relerring  the  strata  of  section  No.  19  to  the  Tertiaij 
are,  first,  the  finding  of  vertebrate  organic  remains  identified  by  Protcfr 
sor  Cope  as  of  Eocene  age ;  and,  se<:ond,  the  lithological  identity  to  the 
beds  farther  north,  in  which  Marsh,  Cope,  and  Leidy  have  found  M 
many  vertebrate  remains  identified  by  them  as  of  Ekxsene  age. 

As  already  noticed  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  strata  included  ia 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  weather  very  white,  although  they  do  not  show 
so  i»rominentIy  as  Ylie  upper  imrtion  of  those  given  in  section  Naldi 
It  is  impossible  at  present  t9  define  the  exact  limits  of  the  basin  in 
which  these  layers  were  deposited.  As  mentioned  in  preceding  i>art4ol 
this  report,  the  Sawatch  range  was  probably  partially  above  water  in 
Cretaceous  and  Pi'e-Cretaceous  times.  It  probably  formed  a  part  of 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  ancient  lake,  although  all  traces  of  the  beds 
along  its  western  fianks  have  been  entirely  removeil.  To  the  northward 
it  was  i»robal)ly  eo!inected  with  the  (Ireen  River  Basin.  Prof.  T.  B. 
Coinstock,*  speaking  of  tlie  (xreen  Kiver  group,  says,  "There  are  indi- 
cations that  its  eastern  boundary  was  outside  of  tiie  pi*esent "^ limits oi 
the  (ireen  Kiv(*r  Basin,  and  there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  Uintah 
Mountains  and  the  Wasatch  chain,  then  as  now,  towered  above  its  sor 
face.  Northward  it  is  equally  clear  that  the  Wind  River  range  formed 
the  shore  of  the  great  lake,  with  probably  more  or  less  of  gently  slopiDg 
border,  during  a  ^Hirtion  of  the  era  of  Lower  Eocene  deiKisition."  Be- 
tore  we  can  <ieeide  definitely  as  to  the  connection  of  the  strata  of  the 
(ireen  River  Basin  with  those  noted  between  the  Grand  and  Gunnisofl 
Hi  vers,  the  country  north  of  the  Grand  will  have  to  be  e^Hiuiiued. 
What  the  southern  and  southwestern  limits  of  the  lake  were,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  at  prcssent.  Knough  has  been  said  to  prove  its  vast 
extent  in  that  direction.  The  investigations  of  the  next  season's  work 
will  probably  throw  considerable  light  upon  the  subject. 

Professor  Marsh  discovered  evideiu-e  of  a  basin  south  of  the  Uintal 
Mountains,  ab  ut  the  mouth  of  the  White  River.  This  is  probably  thl 
direet  (extension  i»f  the  basin  1  have  described.    Professor  Mareh  thinkl 
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that  altlioagh  synchronous  with  the  Green  Biver  Basin,  that  the  lakes 
were  connected  only  as  oar  great  lakes  are  at  the  present  day,  by  nar- 
row straits. 

POST-TEBTIABY  AND  BECENT. 

Qladal. 

• 

In  the  Sawatch  range,  as  was  fully  detailed  in  the  reports  for  1873, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  of  glacial  action.  The  moraines  in  the 
oaiions  at  the  head  of  Eagle  River  have  been  already  described.  It  is 
impossible,  with  the  present  limited  amount  of  data,  to  define  what 
were  the  limits  of  the  glaciers.  It  is  probable  they  were  more  widely 
distributed  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  It  is  possible  that  a 
glacier  once  covered  the  plateau  of  station  48,  and  the  one  to  the  south. 
The  erosion  on  these  plateaus  could  scarcely  have  been  effected  by  any 
other  agency.  There  are  several  lakes  on  the  surface  which  may  have 
had  their  origin  in  glacial  action. 

Farther  north  Mr.  Marvine  found  evidences  of  glaciation  on  similar 
plateaus,  capped  with  basaltic  lava.  They  were,  he  thinks,  at  a  higher 
level,  and  when  he  descended,  the  traces  ceased.  The  Boches-Mou- 
tonn^^es  forms  were  very  prominent. 

Terraces^  etc. 

Eagle  River, — In  the  valley  of  the  Eagle,  above  the  second  caiion,  ex- 
tending almost  to  the  mouth  of  the  Piney,  are  terraces  cut  in  drift. 
Whether  this  drift  is  stratified  or  unstratified  I  am  unable  to  say.  It 
is,  I  think,  in  part  at  least,  of  glacial  origin.  The  terraces  here  are 
about  100  feet  high.  Below  the  caiion  there  are  beautiful  terraces,  as 
shown  in  section  D,  Plate  III.  These  are  comparatively  recent.  The 
soft  character  of  the  strata  in  the  valley  renders  them  easily  eroded, 
and  even  at  the  present  time  an  immense  amount  of  material  is  carried 
down  the  river  every  spring.  Alluvial  material  occurs  at  various  points 
along  the  course  of  the  river,  especially  above  the  second  canon,  where 
the  river  has  some  lake-like  expansions  surrounded  by  beautiful 
meadows. 

Orand  River, — A  great  portion  of  the  Grand  Biver  is  a  canon,  but 
below  the  mouth  of  lioaring  Fork,  especially  near  the  plateau  of  station 
48,  there  arc  terraces.  We  did  not  have  time  to  visit  this  part  of  th6 
river,  and  simply  noted  them  from  a  distance.  The  alluvial  bottoms 
are  very  limited  in  extent. 

Ounnison  River. — ^The  valleys  of  the  Gunnison,  its  13'orth  Fork,  and 
their  tributaries  are  terraced  in  a  beautiful  manner.  All  th£  drift  is 
probably  of  local  origin.  The  terraces  are  cut  mainly  in  the  soft  shales 
of  Upper  Cretaceous  age,  which  have  been  treated  of  in  the  previous 
chapter.  There  are  scattered  patches  of  alluvial  material.  These  areas 
have  already  been  described,  and  description  here  would  be  a  repetition. 

Erosiiyfi. 

The  valleys  of  nearly  all  the  streams  in  the  district  are  simply  erosive, 
although  a  number  were  perhaps  determined  in  their  present  course  by 
breaks  in  the  strata,  the  result  of  folding.  It  would  be  impossible  even  to 
estimate  the  enormous  amount  of  erosion  to  which  the  strata  west  of  the 
continental  divide,  in  our  district,  have  been  subjected  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Tertiary  time.  The  amount  of  erosion  during  the  Tertiary  time 
was  enormous.    It  was  sufficient  to  form  beds  thousands  of  feet  in  thick- 
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Hess.  In  section  No.  19  of  Tertiary  strata  we  have  seen  that  there  are 
over  7,000  feet  of  beds.  A  large  part  of  their  ingredients  was  doubtless 
derived  from  the  Sawatch  range.  Over  the  mass  of  the  Elk  Mountains, 
the  Cretaceous,  with  underlying  strata,  have  been  removed,  to  a  great 
extent,  leaving  only  on  the  edges  remnants  of  the  Cretaceous.  On  the 
WQStern  flank  of  the  Sawatch  we  see  no  Cretaceous.  This  will  give  us 
some  idea  of  the  enormous  denudation  that  has  been  efiected.  A  large 
portion  of  this  denudation  was  doubtless  the  result  of  glacial  action. 

The  erosion  going  on  at  the  present  time  is  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able in  amount.  The  high  water  during  the  spring  months  carries 
down  a  vast  quantity  of  material.  Dunng  the  rainy  seasons  the  rain 
comes  in  frequent  showers,  which,  although  of  short  duration,  are  very 
violent,  and  wash  down  immense  quantities  of  material,  cutting  deep 
gullies  into  the  blufls.  The  softness  of  the  beds  on  Eagle  Biver,  od 
Grand  Elver  below  Roaring  Fork,  and  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gun- 
nison, renders  them  very  susceptible  to  aqueous  influences.  In  the 
mountains,  the  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  snow-banks,  in  the 
spring  and  summer,  has  considerable  influence  on  the  erosion.  The 
alteration  in  the  level  of  the  streams  is  often  very  perceptible. 

Another  agent  of  erosion  has  been  pointed  out  by  G.  EI.  Gilbert,  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  in  1874,  viz,  that  caused  by  the  action  of  sand  carried  down 
the  streams  on  the  rocks  through  which  they  flow.  The  erosion  effected 
in  this  way  is  very  considerable,  especially  where  the  beds  of  the  streams 
are  in  solid  rock.  Our  district  was  so  broken  by  hills  that  the  action 
of  wind  in  eroding  the  strata  is  not  so  noticeable  as  in  more  level  coun- 
tries. 
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CHAPTER    VIIL 


BRUPTITB  BOCKS— TRACHYTES— TEACHOEHEITBS—BASAJLT. 


I  separate  the  volcanic  areas  of  the  district  into  three  divisionSi 
according  to  the  character  of  the  rocks  covering  them :  first,  the  porphy- 
ritic  trachyte  forming  the  group  of  mountains  marking  the  western  or 
fionthwestern  termination  of  the  Elk  Mountains  in  the  southeastern 
portion  of  the  district;  second,  the  trachytic  areas  (mostly  rhyolitic 
underlaid  by  breccia)  which  form  a  large  part  of  the  southern  portion ; 
third,  the  basaltic  areas  that  prevail  in  the  northern  part 

The  rocks  of  the  second  division  correspond  to  the  "Trachorheites^ 
of  Dr.  Endlich,  and  in  fact  are  the  northern  and  western  extension  of 
those  rocks  described  by  him  in  the  report  for  1873  under  section  c* 

With  the  exception  of  the  first  division,  the  volcanic  rocks  form  the 
tops  of  plateaus  which  have  been  much  modified  by  erosion.  These 
plateaus  are  generally  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass  and 
scattered  groves  of  cotton  woods, 

The  volcanic  rocks  of  the  first  division  form  beautiful  isolated  mount- 
ain masses,  surrounded  with  sandstones  of  Cretaceous  age. 

The  rocks  of  the  third  division  are  probably  of  most  recent  age, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  say  definitely  that  they  are  more  modern  than 
the  rhyolitic  rocks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district.  The  latter  pre- 
vail largely  in  the  district  assigned  to  Dr.  Endlich,  and  he  probably 
lecnred  more  evidence  as  to  their  age  than  I  was  able  to. 

POBPHYBITIC  TRACHYTES. 

Although  the  rocks  that  I  shall  describe  under  this  head  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other,  they  have  the  same  general  constitution. 
They  contain  the  same  minerals,  and  are  generally  of  light-gra>  colors, 
with  crystals  of  feldspar  porphyritically  imbedded  in  the  mass  with 
lomblende  and  occasionally  mica.  They  resemble  the  rocks  found 
iiiroughout  the  Elk  Mountains  in  1873,  especially  those  found  at  Gothio 
liountain  and  the  various  dikes  found  penetrating  the  sedimentary 
rormations.  Some  of  the  more  compact  varieties  have  a  granitic  api>ear- 
uice,  reminding  one  of  the  rocks  forming  the  central  masses  in  the  main* 
mass  of  the  Elk  Mountains. 

The  physical  featuresof  the  country  in  which  these  mountains  are  have 
been  fully  described  in  previous  portions  of  the  report,  and  I  therefore 
Bimply  refer  to  them  here. 

The  isolated  character  of  the  peaks  is  well  shown  in  Plate  XI.  a,  ft, 
and  c  represent  some  of  the  trachytic  peaks,  which  stand  like  huge 
monuments  in  the  midst  of  the  Cretaceous  sandstones  which  are  seen 
outcropping  in  the  bluff  in  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  At  d  and  e 
is  shown  a  dike  of  trachyte,  which  once  formed  one  continuous  mass. 

*  Report  U.  S.  QeoL  Siiryey»1873,  page  343. 
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It  is  scarcely  to  be  doabted  that  all  these  moantalns  are  eniptive  in 
their  origin.  The  evidence  i)ointing  to  this  fact  will  be  referred  to  as 
we  x>roceed.  The  sandstones  sarronnding  them  seem  to  have  been  bnt 
little  disturbed  by  the  thrasting-np  of  these  masses.  It  is  difScnlt  to 
fiet  at  the  line  of  junction  between  the  trachyte  and  the  sandstone,  as 
the  slopes  on  the  mountains  are  very  steep  and  the  bases  are  entirely 
c;oncealed  by  the  mass  of  debris  washed  down.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  ends  of  the  sandstones  would  be  found  slightly  tipped  ap. 
On  Anthracite  Greek,  on  the  north  edge  of  Mount  Marcellioa,  the  sand- 
stones are  tipped  up  and  penetrated  with  dikes,  as  shown  in  Plate 
XII.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  area,  marked  A,  on  the  map  0,  the 
sandstones  are  tipped  up,  dipping  to  the  northward  at  an  angle  of  2(P 
to  250.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  western  terminations  of  the  Elk 
Mountains  should  all  be  trachytic,  while  in  the  main  mass  of  the  Elk 
Mountains  the  granitic  character  should  predominate.  In  the  dikes, 
however,  the  rock  was  always  trachyte.  Proceeding  westward,  also, 
trachyte  became  more  abundant.  In  the  region  I  have  under  con- 
sideration at  present  the  varieties  of  rock  that  most  resembled  granite 
were  found  in  the  eastern  portion.  The  dikes  always  gave  the  best 
typical  specimens  of  trachyte.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  rhyolitic 
I  only  refer  to  these  facts  to  show  the  analogy  between  the  trachytes 
and  the  eruptive  granite  of  the  Elk  Mountains.  Until  these  rocks  are 
all  subjected  to  a  close  microscopic  and  chemical  analysis  and  the  region 
in  which  they  are  found  examined  in  detail,  all  opinions  must,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  conjectural.  The  Elk  Mountain  region  presents  one  of 
the  most  interesting  fields  of  study,  and  one  which  will  yield  more 
material  for  the  study  of  eruptive  granites  than  any  other  on  our  conti- 
nent. 

I  will  take  up  these  areas  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  lettered  on 
the  accompanying  map  (C),  which  gives  a  much  better  idea  of  the  out- 
line of  each  than  could  be  given  in  words. 

The  eastern  groups  are  those  which,  in  Lieutenant  Buffher's  report,* 
are  called  the  Philosophers'  Monuments. 

A. — In  ascending  Ohio  Creek,  the  hill  on  which  station  30  is  located 
forms  a  prominent  feature  of  the  landscape.  It  is  sugar-loaf  in  form, 
knd  rises  over  three  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley  of  Ohio 
Creek.  Its  slopes  are  steep,  and  at  the  base  is  an  accumulation  of  rocks 
that  have  been  washed  down  its  sides.  The  rock  is  a  porphyritic 
trachyte.  There  is  a  rather  compact  matrix,  inclosing  white  crystals 
of  feldspar,  free  quartz,  and  small  crystals  of  black  mica.  The  mass 
north  of  station  30  is  broad-topped,  and  composed  of  the  same  kind 
rock.  East  of  station  30  is  another  mass,  not  shown  on  the  map. 
was  not  visited,  but  is  probably  similar  to  that  of  station  30.  The  west — 
ern  part  of  the  area,  marked  A'  on  the  map,  is  a  ridge,  with  numerous^ 
sharp  points.  The  pass  from  Ohio  Creek  to  the  head  of  Anthracite  Creek^ 
is  at  the  eastern  end  of  this  ridge,  at  the  point  b  on  the  map.  This 
is  1,800  feet  below  the  summits  of  the  ridge.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  o 
not  this  area  is  separated  from  the  mass  of  station  30,  marked  A.  I  hav^^ 
provisionally  connected  them  on  the  map.  At  the  western  end  I  am  als^^ 
,  doubtful,  as  I  have  never  been  on  the  saddle  that  separates  it  from  th^^ 
'  area  E.  This  saddle  seems  to  be  comparatively  low,  as  seen  from  th  ^ 
surrounding  country,  and  I  think  it  probable  that  the  Cretaceous  sanA- 
stones  connect  across  it.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  doubtful  part:?'' 
On  the  north  side  there  are  Cretaceous  sandstones  dipping  to  the  nortl?^ 


*  Report  of  a  BecoxmaiBsaQoe  in  the  Ute  Country,  page  40. 
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at  an  angle  of  20^  to  25^.  It  13  in  these  sandstones  that  the  anthracite 
coal  occurs,  at  the  point  marked  m  on  the  map.  On  the  soathern  side 
there  are  also  sandstones,  but,  as  far  as  I  observed,  they  are  horizon- 
tal. Towards  the  west  end  of  the  ridge,  resting  on  these  sandstones,  is 
a  mass  of  breccia,  which  seems  to  abut  against  the  trachyte.  The  line 
on  the  map  indicates  this  breccia.  A  specimen  of  trachyte  from  the 
eastern  end  of  the  ridge  has  a  rhyolitic  appearance.  It  is  light-gray  in 
color  and  contains  a  great  deal  of  free  quartz.  The  matrix  is  rather 
coarse,  and  contains  large  crystals  of  glassy  feldspar  and  small  hexag- 
onal crystals  of  a  brownish-black  mica  and  a  few  small  needles  of  horn- 
blende. 

Above  the  coal-bed  mentioned  as  occcurring  on  the  north  side  of  this 
area  there  is  a  layer  of  trachyte  in  the  shales  and  sandstones.  It 
resembles  the  rock  just  described  in  appearance  and  construction,  being 
perhaps  a  little  rougher  and  having  the  hornblende  in  greater  quantity. 
The  crystals  of  feldspar  are  not  so  large.  The  free  quartz  has  the 
appearance  of  x)ebbles,  the  edges  being  rounded,  probably  the  result  of 
heat. 

B. — Station  32  is  the  mountain  named  Mount  Richard  Owen  by  Lieu- 
tenant Euffner.*  He  says,  ^^  Mount  Richard  Owen  has  two  peaks,  the 
northern  of  which  is  the  higher,  of  dusty-red  rock,  probably  ferruginous 
quartz,  or  perhap.s  trachyte.''  The  mass  of  which  station  32  is  only  a 
portion,  is  composed  of  Cretaceous  shales  and  sandstones  intersected 
and  metamorphosed  by  numerous  dikes,  of  which  the  principal  ones  are 
shown  on  the  map.  To  accurately  define  all  the  dikes  in  this  region  ' 
will  require  a  very  close  and  detailed  survey.  Station  82  seems  to  be 
a  center  for  them.  In  the  ridge  southeast  of  the  station  there  is  a  layer 
of  trachyte  between  layers  of  sandstone.  The  section  in  which  this 
occurs  was  given  in  a  pre^^eding  chapter.  This  rock  is  rather  more 
compact  and  finer  textured  than  the  trachyte;^  I  have  hitherto  described. 
The  porphyritic  character  is  not  so  decided.  It  is  of  a  light  greenish 
color,  and  seems  to  be  slightly  arenaceous,  as  though  it  had  taken  from 
the  snrronnding  rocks  a  portion  of  its  sandy  material.  It  is  perfectly 
conformable  with  the  sedimentary  rocks,  and,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  betaken  for  a  contemporaneous  flow.  Itpresentsasquare,  mass- 
ive edge  on  the  bluff,  as  shown  at  C  in  Plate  X.  The  dike,  marked  a  b 
on  the  map,  is  also  shown  on  this  ridge  cutting  across  it  almost  at  right  n 
angles  to  its  strike.  It  is  about  300  feet  in  width  on  the  ridge  and 
inclines  slightly  to  the  northeast.  At  right  angles  to  it  is  a  narrow 
seam  of  quartz,  inclining  west  at  an  angle  of  85^.  This  seam  could  be 
distinctly  traced  lor  several  miles  on  the  ridge.  I  was  unable  to  trace 
the  eastern  extension  of  this  dike  to  its  extreme  limit.  The  rock  of  this 
dike  is  a  greenish-gray  trachyte,  rough  in  texture  and  containing  a 
large  number  of  feldspathic  crystals. 

Grossing  the  same  ridge  a  little  farther  north  is  another  dike,  the  one 
marked  efon  the  map.    Plate  Xlil  shows  the  appearance  of  this  dike 
as  Been  on  the  face  of  the  bluff,  a  a  a  representing  different  portions  of 
it  intersecting  the  sandstones  b  b  bb.    The  rock  in  this  dike  differs 
greatly  from  the  others.    It  has  a  very  compact,  fine-textured,  dark- 
greenish    matrix,    in  which  are    a    few    small    crystals  of   feldspar. 
They  are  more  conspicuous  on  the  weathered  surfaces.    Besides  the 
feldspar  there  are  particles  of  free  quartz.    The  specific  gravity  of  this 
i^k  is  greater  than  that  of  those  from  the  other  dikes.    The  dike  0  d 
of  the  map  forms  a  very  prominent  ridge  leading  down  from  station  32 

*  Report  of.  RecoDDaiflsanco  in  the  Ute  CouDtry,  page  40. 
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to  Antliracite  Creek.  Its  hardness  has  preserved  it  while  thesnnoand- 
ing  rocks  have  been  removed.  Its  summit  presents  a  ragged  edge,  spire- 
like  processes  rising  from  it.  The  rock  is  very  much  like  that  of  Meant 
Marcellina,  and  that  of  areas  described  under  A  and  A'.  The  dike  g  h 
has  a  course  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  one  described.  I  was  unable 
to  visit  it,  but  am  inclined  to  think  it  a  continuation  of  the  one  marked 
a  h.  Other  dikes  in  this  region  are  shown,  but  were  not  visited.  They 
by  no  means  represent  all  the  dikes  that  are  to  be  found,  but  merely  the 
principal  ones.  The  mass  of  mountains  north  and  east  of  station  32 
contains  many  more  that  we  were  unable  to  define. 

C. — The  center  of  this  area  is  Mount  Marcellina,  a  steep  mountaini  the 
general  shape  of  which  is  sugar-loaf.  It  is  shown  at  a  in  Plate  XL 
This  is  probably  the  mountain  to  which  Lieutenant  Kuffner  gave  the 
name  of  Mount  Huxley,*  as  it  answers  the  description.  On  the  map 
accompanying  his  report,  however,  Mount  Huxley  is  marked  as  being  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  creek.  It  being,  therefore,  somewhat  doubtful, 
wo  have  used  the  name  Marcellina  applied  to  it  by  prospectors  that  we 
met  in  this  region.  The  slopes  are  very  steep,  and  the  base  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  dSbris,  The  sides  are  weathered  into  conical,  spire-like 
forms  which  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  especially  on  the  western  and 
southern  sides.  It  is  11,324  feet  above  sea-level,  and  about  3,000  feet 
above  the  top  of  the  sandstones  that  form  the  surface  between  it  and 
the  area  marked  D  on  the  map.  It  is  over  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
Anthracite  Creek,  on  the  northwest  side.  Tbe  trachyte  of  Marcellina  is 
very  fine-grained,  resembling  closely  the  eruptive  granites  of  the  Elk 
Mountains.  On  the  northwest  side  of  the  mountain  the  Cretaceous 
layers  are  tipped  up,  dipping  to  the  northwest  15^  to  20^.  This  is  the 
only  point  at  which  any  disturbance  of  the  strata  around  the  mountain 
could  be  seen.  Here  also  they  are  penetrated  by  dikes  of  the  same 
material  of  which  the  maip  mass  i^  composed.  It  was  perhaps  more 
porphyritic.  Plate  XII  represents  three  of  these  dikes  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  creek.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  much  larger 
mass  of  this  rock  resting  on  the  sandstones.  I  think  it  probable  that 
the  trachyte  extends  from  Marcellina  to  the  north  side  of  Anthracite 
Creek.  Whether  it  extends  to  the  westward  connecting  with  C  I  am 
not  so  certain.  I  have  indicated  the  intermediate  iK)rtion  by  dotted 
lines.  We  did  not  have  time  to  follow  Anthracite  Creek  throughout 
its  entire  length. 

n. — This  area  is  the  second  in  size,  and  comprehends  25  or  30  square 
miles.    It  consists  of  a  number  of  sharp  peaks  connected  by  sharp 
ridges  bounding  amphitheaters  in  which  rise  streams  tributary  to  Rock 
Creek  on  tbe  north  and  east,  and  on  the  south  and  west  flowing  to  lAe 
North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison.    The  western  side  of  this  mass  is  ver^ 
steep,  the  angle  of  the  slope  being  about  50^.    The  summits  are  from. 
2,000  to  2,500  feet  above  the  general  level  surrounding  the  mass.    This 
western  side  is  not  broken  up  by  gullies.    It  preserves  a  uniform  wall- 
like surface  for  nearly  three  miles.    Tbe  amphitheaters  that  we  have 
referred  to  are  found  on  the  southern  and  eastern  sides,  the  majority  of 
the  drainage  being  into  liock  Creek.    The  eastern  side  is  therefore  mosl^ 
irregular  and  shows  most  markedly  the  effects  of  erosion.    Bock  Greek, 
opposite  station  33,  before  it  bends  to  the  northward  is  5,000  feet  beloW 
the  summits  of  the  peaks.    The  rock  of  station  33  is  similar  to  that  of 
Marcellina,  the  only  difference  being  that  the  component  parts  in  the 
former  are  much  coarser. 

At  D'  and  D'^  there  are  two  areas  whose  limits  I  am  unable  to  deftna 
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\vith  exactness.  Between  D  and  D'  there  are  Gretaceoas  rocks.  Treas- 
ury Mountain  forms  the  center  of  the  second  area.  The  Cretaceous 
rocks  in  this  region  have  been  lifted  up  and  so  broken,  that  the  lines 
of  outcrop  cannot  be  distinctly  seen  from  a  distance.  For  more  detailed 
information  in  regard  to  the  rocks  here,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr. 
Holmes's  report. 

E. — Only  the  western  end  of  this  area  was  visited.  A  view  of  it  is 
fieeu  in  Plate  XI,  at  b  and  c.  The  area  E'  is  seen  at  d,  and  E'^  at  e.  The 
two  latter  are  evidently  parts  of  the  same  dike ;  a  branch  of  the  creek 
separates  them.  At  E''  the  trachytic  simply  caps  the  ridge,  forming 
a  small  isolated  patch.  This  dike  was  once  evidently  connected  with 
the  trachyte  east  of  station  34  (the  area  F).  The  dike  d  in  the  illus- 
tration is  evidently  connected  with  the  mass  b.  The  rock  from  the 
dike  differs  slightly  from  that  already  described,  tbe  mica  not  being  so 
predominant.  It  also  contains  more  hornblende.  It  is  of  a  very  light 
gray  color,  very  compact  and  fine-grained. 

F. — This  is  the  most  Irregular,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  trachytic 
areas.  It  includes  50  or  00  square  miles.  Our  most  eastern  station  in 
this  area  was  station  34.  In  ascending  the  ridge  towards  the  station, 
there  was  noticed  an  indistinct  lamination  in  the  trachyte ;  some  of  the 
beds  have  calcite.  There  seems  to  be  an  alternation  of  hard  and  soft 
layers,  rocks  from  the  latter  weathering  with  rounded  edges.  The  trachyte 
is  more  vesicular  than  any  yet  described ;  the  crystals  of  feldspar 
are  clearer  and  have  more  of  a  glassy  appearance.  The  rock  is  gener- 
ally of  a  dull-gray  color.  The  weathering  of  the  mass,  of  which  station 
34  is  the 'center,  is  very  different  from  that  of  Marcellina,  and  of  the 
ridge  forming  the  area  E.  The  mountains  here  are  more  massive,  and 
the  creeks  draining  them  head  in- amphitheaters,  separated  from  each 
other  by  long  sloping  spurs  which  have  very  steep  ends.  To  the  north- 
east they  descend  to  the  top  of  a  mesa  of  sandstones.  This  mesa  on 
the  oppo8ite  side  of  the  creek  is  shown  in  the  forgeround  of  the  picture 
in  Plate  XI. 

On  the  east  the  descent  to  the  level  of  the  creek  is  very  steep.  There 
are  remnants  of  Cretaceous  shales,  with  coal  still  resting  against  the 
ends  of  the  spurs. 

The  arm  that  extends  to  the  southward,  west  of  station  36,  restlB 
against  a  mass  of  breccia,  which  will  be  described  with  tl^e  next  di\isioQ 
of  the  eruptive  rocks.  The  northern  edge  of  this  breccia  is  indicated 
by  a  dotted  line.  In  this  southern  area  there  are  four  or  five  prominent 
)>eaks,  none  of  which  we  visited. 

Between  the  southern  arm  and  the  southern  prolongation  of  the 
western  arm  around  station  37  is  an  irregular  area  of  Cretaceous,  which 
has  been  fully  described  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  eruption  of  the 
trachyte  seems  to  have  caught  these  rocks  and  tipped  them  up  in  all 
directions.    They  seem  also  to  have  been  much  metamorphosed. 

In  the  western  arm,  stations  38  and  39,  are  the  principal  peaks.  In 
the  arm  connecting  this  part  of  the  area  with  that  to  the  eastward  there 
are  several  peaks  equally  high.  Station  38,  as  viewed  from  the  west, 
is  a  sharp,  conical  peak,  rising  very  steeply  for  1,800  or  2,000  feet,  and 
from  that  point  sloping  gradually  towards  Smith's  Fork.  Fig.  1,  Plate 
Til,  gives  a  section  from  the  station  westward.  Station  39  is  also  sharp, 
and  also  shows  very  prominently  from  the  north.  The  rock  of  both 
mountains  is  the  same.  Numerous  white  crystals  of  feldspar  and  a  few 
crystals  of  hornblende  are  imbedded  in  a  gray  matrix.  The  country 
around  both  stations  is  comparatively  low  and  filled  with  soft  shales  of 
ihe  Upper  Cretaceous  layers  which  form  low  butte-like  hills.    Seen  from 
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the  sammits  of  the  peaks  they  seem  merely  irregularities  in  the  snrfoce. 
Station  38  is  10,634  feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  last  peak  of  the 
Elk  MonntaiDS  to  the  west,  and  from  its  summit  one  can  see  the  dim 
oatliue  of  the  Sierra  la  Sal  Mountains,  100  miles  farther  west.  Station 
39  is  higher,  having  an  elevation  of  11,337. 

G« — This  area  consists  of  a  double-topped  hill  of  trachyte,  rising 
about  1,000  feet  above  the  cretaceous  rocks  that  surround  it.  It  is  well 
wooded  to  its  summit,  which  is  broad.  The  slopes  are  not  very  steep. 
The  North  Fork  of  Smith's  Fork  curves  around  its  northern  end.  The 
trachyte  composing  it  presents  no  features  different  from  those  of  the 
rocks  already  described. 

H* — Opposite  this  double-topped  mountain,  which  we  called  Saddle 
Mountain  while  in  the  field,  is  a  trachyte  point  rising  between  300  and 
400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  creek,  standing  like  a  finger  in  the  midst 
of  the  Cretaceous  rocks. 

K. — This  is  the  last  trachytic  area  to  the  westward.  The  hill  in 
which  it  is  shown  is  low  and  rounded,  being  only  1,800  feet  above 
the  level  of  Smith's  Fork.  The  face  toward  Smith's  Fork  shows  the 
trachyte  best.  It  is  of  a  light-gray  color  and  porphyritic  Tt  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  station  38.  East  and  north  there  are 
Cretaceous  shales,  and  on  a  low  hill  back  of  it  there  is  a  dike  of  similar 
rock  lying  at  the  base.  This  is  on  the  layer  marked  No.  1,  in  section 
16,  given  in  chapter  VI.  The  eruptive  force  seems  to  have  been  dying 
out  to  the  westward,  and  the  last  evidence  we  have  of  its  action  is  in 
the  canon  of  the  south  branch  of  Smith's  Fork,  where  the  bending  of 
the  No.  1  Cretaceous  caused  a  break,  which  gave  origin  to  the'  canon. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  areas  just  described  it  will  have  been  no- 
ticed that  there  were  nnmerons  points  at  which  the  intrusive  character 
of  the  trachyte  was  not  to  be  doubted,  as  near  station  34  and  near 
Mount  Marcellina.  These  rocks  are  the  same  that  are  seen  in  the  large 
areas,  and  if  intrusive  in  one  place  are  probably  so  in  the  others.  The 
elevation  of  these  mountains  is  Post-Cretaceous,  and  probably  of  more 
recent  date  than  the  rhyolitic  flow  from  the  south,  for  the  northern  edge 
adjoining  this  area  is  tipped  up,  where  the  trachyte  has  not  been  re- 
moved, and,  where  it  has,  the  underlying  breccia  forms  the  summits  of 
the  mountains,  its  level  being  much  higher  there  than  along  the  Gunni- 
son lUver. 

TBACnOEHEITES. 

Under  this  head  I  will  describe  the  rocks  of  the  mesa-like  country 
extending  along  the  Gunnison,  on  both  sides,  as  far  as  the  Grand 
Caiion.  The  accompanying  map  (map  D)  will  give  the  extent  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  rocks  comprehended.  Their  character  and  order  of 
superposition  will  be  given  in  detail  as  I  proceed.  1  he  source  of  the 
flow  is  to  the  southward  in  Dr.  Endiich's  district,  where  there  is  a  much 
greater  thickness  of  the  rocks,  those  exposed  on  the  Gunnison  being 
merely  the  overlying  edges  of  the  upper  layers,  those  underneath  not  hav- 
ing spread  so  far  to  the  north.  East  of  Ohio  Creek  there  are  two  mesa- 
like summits  crowning  the  broad  ridge  between  Ohio  Creek  and  East 
River.  These  mesas  are  trachytic,  and  seem  to  rest  immediately  ii[K>n 
beds  of  Cretaceous  age.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  breccia  beneath,  as 
there  is  farther  west.  The  general  level  of  the  mesas  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they^  are  remnants  of  the  layer  that  forms  the  mesas  north 
of  the  Gunnison.  The  hills  west  of  Ohio  Creek  are  composed  mainly 
of  breccia,  the  trachytic  cai)piug  having  been  removed.  The  soft 
beds  have  been  eroded  in  the  most  fantastic  fashion.    The  breccia  is 
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stratified,  and  there  are  huge  castle-like  forms,  abrupt  walls,  and  spires 
and  towers.  Station  31  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  hills  of 
this  m<aterial,  their  summits  being  generally  broad  and  rounded.  The 
thickness  of  the  breccia  at  station  31  is  about  3,000  feet.  These  hills 
slope  toward  the  Gunnison  in  long,  gentle  spurs.  The  breccia  north  of 
station  31  rests  against  the  edge  of  the  hills  of  porphyritic  trachyte, 
already  described.  It  rests  for  the  most  part  on  Cretaceous  sandstones. 
The  line  of  junction  is  seen  on  the  west  branch  of  Ohio  Creek  and  on 
the  Gunnison  at  various  points.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  center  there 
may  be  shales  between  the  sandstones  and  the  breccia,  as  at  station  73, 
on  the  Gunnison.  The  valley  of  the  Gunnison,  on  the  north  side  from 
Ohio  Creek  as  far  as  station  71,  has  been  subjected  to  considerable  erosion, 
and  the  breccia  forms  the  basis  of  the  hills.  It  probably  rests  partly  on 
the  schists,  with  an  occasional  patch  of  sandstone  between,  as  indicated 
by  an  outcrop  in  the  blufl:  opposite  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek. 
Fig.  4,  Plate  XIV,  represents  a  section  across  the  Gunnison,  in  the 
m^ulow  below  the  mouth  of  the  creek.  Fig.  3,  on  the  same  plate,  is 
a  section  through  station  71.  Here  the  sandstones  appear  and  the 
breccia  is  capped  with  a  white  rhyolitic  rock,  which  is  probably  under- 
laid by  obsidian  and  tuffa,  as  we  see  farther  down  the  river.  Under 
station  71  the  line  of  junction  is  concealed.  West  of  the  station,  below 
the  canon  which  the  river  cuts  in  the  schists,  there  is  a  steep  dip  of  the 
sandstones  to  the  west  or  southwest,  which  is  the  reason  they  do  not 
outcrop  in  the  section  in  Fig.  2,  which  is  made  below  the  canon.  Bor- 
dering the  valley  in  which  this  section  is  made,  on  the  north  side,  are  a 
number  of  buttes  capped  with  obsidian  and  trachyte.  Back  of  them  the 
mesas  extend  toward  the  hills  to  the  northward.  These  mesas  are 
exposed  on  both  sides  of  the  Gunnison.  At  station  73  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing section  of  the  volcanic  layer: 

Section  JVo.  20 — Gunnison  River,  near  station  73. 

ThickDesfl. 

Base.  Feet. 

d  1.  Breccia 400 

!2,  Light  pinkish-wbite  tufa "j 
3.  Gray  lamiDated  trachyte [  .q 

4.  Haiti  obsidian  porphyry [ 
5.  Soi't  sphernlitic  and  porphyritic  obsidian J 

yj  6.  Purple  yesicalar  rbyolite 50 

^J  7.  Bluish-gray  rbyolite 30 

Top.  

Total 520 

This  section  goes  as  far  as  the  top  of  the  bluflf,  but  as  we  go  back 
there  is  a  greater  thickness,  and  probably  a  repetition  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  section,  that  is  from  the  obsidian  upward.  The  letters  in 
the  section  above  correspond  to  the  letters  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  XIV.  As 
the  rocks  of  this  section  are  typical  of  the  rocks  in  these  mesas,  I  will 
describe  them  more  in  detail.  The  breccia  I  will  pass  by  for  the  pres- 
ents The  tufa,  which  rests  immediately  upon  it,  is  almost  white  in  color, 
and  appears  to  be  made  up  mainly  of  feldspathic  material,  with  parti- 
cles of  quartz  and  micra  interspersed.  It  is  soft  and  very  fine  in  texture, 
having  a  sandy  feel  when  crushed  in  the  fingers.  Above  station  73  this  4 
tuff  is  about  five  feet  thick.  Layer  No.  3  is  a  dull,  purplish-gray  rock, 
in  which  there  are  numerous  particles  of  quartz  and  obsidian,  with  crys- 
tals of  sanidine  porphyritically  imbedded.  There  are  also  a  few  crys- 
tals of  black  mica.  Under  the  glass  this  rock  has  a  vitreous  appear- 
ance. It  is  probably  rhyolitic.  It  is  from  two  to  four  feet  thick.  Layer 
No.  4  is  very  hard,  and  breaks  into  square  blocks,  with  very  smooth, 
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regular  faces.  There  are  namerons  crystals  of  sanidine  in  the  obsidian. 
As  we  ascend,  the  bed  becomes  softer,  and  besides  sanidine  contains 
small  spherulitic  masses,  which  are  generally  abont  the  size  of  a  pin- 
head.  In  some  places,  however,  they  are  an  inch  or  two  in  diameter, 
and  when  broken  open  the  cavities  in  them  are  found  coated  with 
Hyalite,  This  spherulitic  obsidian  is  exactly  like  that  found  by  us  in  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,*  and  a  description  of  one  would  answer  for 
the  other.  Layer  No.  6,  in  the  section  given  above,  is  a  compact  jaspery- 
lookiDg  rock,  slabs  of  which  ring  under  blows  of  the  hammer.  In  the 
cry p to-crystalline  paste  are  crystals  of  saDidine,  bronze  mica,  free  quartz 
in  abundauce,  and  occasionally  a  pebble  of  what  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  tufa  inclosed  and  metamorphosed.  This  rhyolite  is  vesicular, 
the  cavities  being  lined  with  blue  chalcedony.  These  cavities  are  most 
abundant  in  tbe  lower  part.  The  description  of  this  rock  answers  for 
the  layer  wherever  it  is  shown  along  the  Gunnison,  the  only  difference 
being  in  the  color,  which  at  station  73  is  a  purplish-brown.  At  station 
77  it  is  more  of  a  gray.  The  geodes  of  chalcedony  are  very  abundant 
in  the  latter  place.  Layer  No.  7  breaks  into  slab-like  masses  which 
weather  white.  They  ring  under  the  hammer  like  the  layer  below. 
Just  above  it  are  indications  of  a  tufa,  resembling  that  above  the 
breccia.  It  seems  to  be  of  a  reddish  color.  Along  the  second  creek 
west  of  station  73  the  trachytic  capping  has  been  removed,  and  the 
breccia  forms  the  basis  for  a  considerable  distance  up  the  creek, 
the  mosa-forin  disappearing  with  the  removal  of  the  trachyte.  Tbe 
creek  west  of  stations  77  and  78  forms  the  present  western  boundary 
of  this  trachytic  area.  At  the  head  of  the  creek,  as  seen  from  station  79, 
the  trachyte  is  tipped  up,  dipping  toward  the  south  or  southeast  at  an 
angle  of  10^  to  lo^.  This  is  also  the  general  direction  of  the  slope  of  the 
mes;)s.  Station  79  was  located  on  a  point  capped  with  a  remnant  of 
the  lower  part  of  tbe  trachyte,  below  which  is  the  breccia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  at  present  how  far  west  this  flow  originally  extended. 

The  breccia  which  we  have  referred  to  so  often  in  the  present  chap- 
ter is  generally  of  a  dark-gray  color  in  the  matrix.  The  included  masses 
are  of  all  sizes,  and  generally  angular.  The  greatest  variety  is  seen 
near  station  31.  I  have  already  spoken  of  the  stratified  character  at 
this  point,  which  seems  to  indicate  its  deposition  in  water. 

Tbe  upper  layers  seem  to  be  lighter-colored  and  to  have  the  included 
smaller  masses.    Farther  down  there  is  a  dark  band,  below  which  the 
included  rocks  are  in  large  masses.    These  layers  are  variegated,  red, 
green,  yellow,  and  gray.    Between  tbe  layers  are  bands  resembling  a 
hard  sandstone  and  also  tufaceous  layers.    The  included  masses  are,  I 
think,  all  trachytic.    Tbe  tufaceous  layers  are  pink  and  ash  colored, 
and  contain  conspicuously  black  mica  and  minute  crystals  of  hornblende. 
Preceding  tbe  deposition   of  this  breccia,  there  was  considerable 
erosion,  as  is  indicated  by  comparing  tbe  underlying  rocks  at  station  73 
with  those  under  station  71).     In  the  former  place  there  are  only  a  few 
feet  of  shales  between  the  Dakota  groi;p  and  the  bottom  of  the  breccia, 
while  at  station  79  tbere  must  be  at  least  1,000  feet,  and  there  is  probably 
more  farther  back.   On  the  Gunnison,  also,  as  seen  by  the  sections  in  Piatt 
XIV,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  such  erosion.    Tbe  drainage  had— ^ 
probably  tbe  same  general  direction  as  at  present.     It  is  also  probabh 
that  tyere  was  an  interval  between  tbe  deposition  of  the  breccia  am 
the  How  of  the  rbyolltic  rocks,  during  which  there  may  have  beei 
some  erosion  of  the  breccia.     It  varies  greatly  in  thickness.    At  statioi 
31  it  ivs  3,000  feet,  while  on  tbe  Gunnison,  at  station  73,  it  is  only  400  feet^- 

*  Keport  U.  S.  Geol.  Survoy,  1872,  page  131. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  the  origin  of  this  trachyte  and  breccia  is 
in  Dr.  Eudlich's  district,  soath  of  the  Gunnison.  .Sioce  it  was  poured 
out,  the  mass  of  mountains  described  under  the  head  of  Porphyritio 
Trachytes  have  been  thrown  np«  which  fact  accounts  for  the  abrupt 
bending  of  the  trachyte  northeast  of  station  79,  and  the  general  slope 
toward  the  Gunnison.  The  subsequent  erosion  has  been  sufQcient  to 
remove  the  trachyte  around  station  31,  and  on  the  ridges  runuiog 
southward  from  this  mass  of  mountains.  The  amount  of  the  denuda- 
tion on  the  Gunnison  is  measured  by  the  distance  between  the  top  of  , 
the  mesas  and  the  level  of  the  River. 

BASALTIO  AREAS. 

The  basaltic  rocks  of  the  district  all  closely  resemble  each  other. 
They  are  generally  dark-colored,  gray  to  black,  and  are  fine-textured. 
They  contain  olivine,  sometimes  free  quartz,  the  latter  not  abuudantly, 
and  on  being  pulverized  magnetic  iron  can  be  extracted  from  them. 
The  latter  always  caused  a  great  deflection  in  the  needle  at  all  stations 
made  on  these  areas.  Vesicular  varieties  occur  in  many  places.  The 
different  varieties,  however,  will  be  described  as  we  proceed.  The  short- 
ness of  the  time  at  our  disposal  in  the  prepai-ation  of  this  report  pre- 
cludes the  possibility  of  giving  definite  analyses  of  the  rocks. 

As  already  stated,  the  basaltic  rocks  are  confined  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  district,  where  they  generally  form  the  capping  of  plateauin 
or  mesas,  showing  that  they  are  lava-flows.  Their  source  was  probably 
to  the  northward,  as,  with  the  exception  of  one  locality,  I  could  find  no 
evidence  of  their  having  originated  within  the  limits  of  our  region. 

As  the  general  features  ot  the  country  have  been  already  given  to 
considerable  detail  I  will  confine  myself  mainly  to  the  description  ot  th« 
rocks  and  their  mode  of  occurrence. 

Eagle  River. — On  the  summit  of  the  ridge  southwest  of  the  Eagle 
Biver,  opposite  the  second  caiion,  there  is  an  isolated  area  of  volcanic 
rock  which  I  call  basalt,  although  I  could  discover  no  olivine.    Its  ap- 
pearance, however,  closely  resembles  that  of  the  rocks  in  the  same  re- 
gion that  are  undoubtedly  basaltic.    It  is  dark  bluish-gray,  rather  com- 
pact, with  a  slight  tendency  in  places  to  lamination.    There  are  a  few 
points  of  free  qnartz  and  numerous  yellow  spots  of  some  decomposing 
mineral,  which  mily  be  olivine.    The  area  occupied  by  this  rock  is  lim- 
ited, comprehending  only  about  nine  square  miles.    It  is  shown  on  map 
A.    A  section  across  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  1,  Plate  I  (/to  g).    It  will  hie 
seen  that  it  rests  on  the  upturned  edges  of  the  Bed  Beds,  and  in  places 
touches  the  Jurrassic  or  Cretaceous  layers.    The  section  in  the  figure  is 
partly  ideal,  but  I  think  it  presents  the  true  relations  of  the  rocks. 
It  seems  that  there  must  have  been  a  fissure  through  which  the  mate- 
rial was  pushed,  and  afterward  spreading  out,  it  coveretl  the  edges  of  the 
strata  tipped  up  by  the  same  force  that  caused  the  flow.    If  it  is  simply 
a  flow  that  has  spread  over  the  upturned  edges  of  the  strata  it  must 
have  come  from  the  north.    The  hills  north  of  Eagle  Biver  shown  at  oc, 
in  Plate  II,  are  capped  with  volcanic  rock.    It  is  not  probable,  however, 
that  this  rock  is  the  same  flow,  although  it  may  be  of  nearly  the  same 
age.    We  cannot  be  exact  as  to  the  age,  although  it  is  probably  com- 
paratively modern.    All  we  can  say  positively  is  that  it  is  Post  Creta- 
ceous at  this  point.    I  think  this  flow  and  the  one  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle 
Biver  were  contemporaneous.    The  latter,  as  I  shall  show,  is  of  recent 
date.    It  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  the  north  side,  and,  although 
OQtside  of  the  limits  of  our  district,  I  wish  to  refer  to  it.    A  more  de- 
tailed description  will  be  given  by  Mr.  Marvine.      The  flow  had  its 
tonice  in  the  hills  on  the  north  aide.    It  came  down  the  ta^mi^  %3^ 
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spread  out  ia  tbe  valley,  coveriupf  a  space  of  three  or  four  miles.  It 
forms  a  bluff  edge  10  to  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  A  speci- 
men of  the  rock  that  I  obtained  is  a  black  vesicular  basalt  containiog 
free  quartz  and  olivine.  L  n  pulverizing  it  I  obtained  a  dark,  almost 
black,  powder  from  which  magnetite  could  be  separated. 

TbivS  rock  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  which  is  evident  from  the 
following  reasons : 

.  First.  The  flow  has  taken  place  since  the  carving  out  of  the  valley. 
It  occupies  tbe  bottom  of  the  valley,  which  is  nearly  tw^o  thousand  feet 
in  depth,  bordering  tbe  river  like  the  slag  poured  out  from  a  furnace. 
Tbe  river  seems  to  be  the  limit  of  the  flow,  none  of  the  rock  being  fouud 
on  tbe  south  side.  It  was  probably  pushed  by  it  to  the  lower  side  of 
the  canon-like  valley. 

Second.  The  subsequent  erosion  has  been  very  slight.  The  basalt  is 
exposed  in  a  bluff-like  wall  which  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  water, 
nothing  being  exposed  beneath  it. 

Third.  The  basaltic  rock  is  destitute  of  vegetation  and  comparatively 
free  from  any  soil.  It  has  the  appearance  of  having  just  been  poured 
out.  The  period  during  which  it  was  poured  out  is  probably  to  be  meas- 
ured by  hundreds  of  years,  and  perhaps  less,  rather  than  by  longer 
periods. 

Grand  River, — Below  the  mouth  of  Eagle  River  on  the  south  side  of 
Gran<l  River  there  is  an  area  of  volcanic  rock  that  has  been  subjected 
to  considerable  erosion.  This  area  was  probably  once  continuous  with 
that  west  of  Roaring  Fork.  Between  a  creek,  Grand  River  and  Roar- 
ing Fork  it  rcBts  mainly  on  beds  of  Triassic  age,  forming  a  plateau-like 
surface.  Near  the  mouth  of  Frying-Pan  Creek  is  a  mesa  capped  with 
basalt  which  is  probably  a  portion  of  the  same  flow.  This  latter,  how- 
ever, rests  on  beds  of  Cretaceous  age,  as  does  the  volcanic  rock  .west  of 
the  Hog-backs  on  Roaring  Fork.  They  are  all  probably  remnants  of  the 
same  How.  The  amount  of  erosion  previous  to  the  spreading  out  of  this 
material  was  very  great.  The  Cretaceous  rocks  near  the  Grand,  between 
Roaring  Fork  and  a  creek,  seem  to  have  been  entirely  removed.  The 
subsequent  erosion  also  has  been  of  great  extent  The  present  valleys 
and  canons  have  probably  been  outlined  since,  and  the  amount  of  de- 
nudation is  to  be  measured  by  their  depth  below  the  level  of  the  vol- 
canic rock. 

Tbe  capping  of  the  hills  west  of  Roaring  Fork  is  very  irregular. 
There  remain  only  the  remnants  of  what  was  once  a  connected  mass. 
Station  16  w^as  located  on  tbe  western  edge  of  -one  of  the  patches  of 
basalt. 

In  almost  all  of  the  valleys  drained  by  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Grand,  between  Roaring  Fork  and  the  plateau  of  station  No.  48,  there 
are  great  numbers  of  volcanic  bowlders,  derived  from  the  hills  that  are 
capped  irregularly  with  basalt.  The  hills  themselves  are  so  covered 
with  Mbru  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  basalt 
The  i)lateau  on  which  station  4S  is  located  is  also  capped  irregularly 
with  basalt.  Since  the  flow  it  has  been  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of 
erosion,  and  now  tbe  basalt  is  found  only  in  isolated  masses,  like  that 
on  which  we  made  station  48.  The  latter  is  a  mammallary  process 
rising  248  feet  above  the  general  level,  and  about  200  feet  in  diameter. 

The  Ibllowiug  is  the  section  of  this  curious  horn-like  point,  which  can 
be  seen  from  a  great  distance  in  every  direction : 

1.  Dark-gray  basalt,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  olivine,  also  free 
quartz  sparingly.    It  is  a  very  hard  and  compact  rock. 

2.  Pur[>lish  basalt.  This  layer  is  slightly  vesicular.  It  contains  the 
same  minerals  that  are  seen  in  No.  1. 
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3.  Vesicular  basalt.  Mostly  red  in  color  on  weathered  surfaces. 
Some  of  the  pieces  found  at  the  base  are  black,  and  have  cavities  lined 
with  carbonate  of  lime. 

4.  Tufaceous  layer,  of  which  only  the  upper  portion  could  be  seen. 
The  color  is  white,  and  in  some  places  the  layer  has  masses  of  basalt. 

In  layer  No.  1 1  found  the  following  minerals,  besides  those  mentioned 
above:  Hyalite  and  quartz  in  segregations  and  pyrites  coating  the 
weathered  surface  in  a  few  instances.  All  these  basaltic  rocks  have 
magnetite.    The  local  attraction  on  the  station  was  considerable. 

The  cone  on  which  station  48  was  located  is  situated  in  an  isolated 
patch  of  basalt  of  the  same  character  (see  map  3).  There  are  several 
other  areas  from  which  pointed  and  coffin-like  masses  rise,  none,  how- 
ever, reaching  the  altitude  of  station  48.  The  basalt,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned in  a  previous  chapter,  rests  on  dark-gray  shales  which  weather 
to  a  chalky  whiteness.  This  is  beautifully  shown  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Grand.  It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  the  station  how  extensive 
the  area  covered  by  the  basalt  is  to  the  north.  On  this  plateau  the 
area  does  not  exceed  eighteen  or  twenty  miles.  To  the  westward  it 
reaches  its  limits  at  least  five  miles  east  of  station  50.  West  of  the 
basaltic  line  the  plateau  becomes  broken:  the  capping  having  been  re- 
moved, the  soft  beds  beneath  yielded  readily  to  the  eroding  influences, 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  a  plateau  there  is  a  sharp  ridge,  gradually  de- 
creasing in  elevation  to  the  westward.  The  course  of  the  range,  for  it 
forms  a  very  well-defined  range,  is  generally  west.  It  is  very  irregular, 
however,  and  the  streams  on  either  side  cut  profoundly  into  the  strata. 

Station  48  has  an  elevation  of  11,063  feet  above  sea-level.  Two  and 
a  half  miles  west  the  top  of  the  basalt  is  150  lower,  and  two  miles  farther, 
that  is,  four  and  a  half  miles  west  of  station  48,  it  is  350  feet  below  it. 
So  we  see  there  is  a  slope  to  the  westward  at  present.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  this  is  the  original  surface,  or  whether  it  has  been  modified  by 
subsequent  erosion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  original  slope 
was  to  the  westward.  We  see  the  same  decrease  in  elevation  from  east 
to  west  on  the  plateau  between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  and 
Plateau  Creek.  On  station  43,  which  is  one  of  the  most  eastern  of  the 
basaltic  points  on  this  plateau,  the  elevation  is  11,134  feet.  At  station 
44,  one  mile  farther  west,  it  is  11,128,  while  on  station  46,  eight  and  a 
half  miles  west  of  station  43,  it  is  only  10,954,  a  decrease  of  180  feet. 
Five  miles  west  of  station  45  the  elevation  is  10,904,  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  of  station  45.  Sixteen  miles  west  of  this  point,  at  the 
north  end  of  the  mesa,  the  elevation  is  only  9»800  feet,  and  at  the  south 
end,  which  is  three  and  a  half  miles  farther  east  and  sixteen  miles  south 
of  the  north  end,  it  is  9,733  feet.  This  is  a  fall  of  a  little  over  1,400  feet 
fipom  station  43,  in  a  distance  of  about  twenty-seven  miles.  The  greater 
part  of  the  decrease  in  elevation  is  in  the  western  portion ;  that  is,  in 
the  last  twelve  miles.  As  is  evident,  on  glancing  at  the  figures  given 
above,  the  eastern  portion  varies  but  little  on  comparing  the  higher 
points  with  each  other.  About  stations  43,  44,  and  45  the  basalt  forma 
points  that  rise  considerably  above  the  general  level,  while  the  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  much  broken  up.  To  the  westward,  however, 
the  basalt  forms  a  mesa-like  capping  to  the  country.  This  mesa  is 
somewhat  irregular  in  outline,  forming  at  first  a  narrow  strip  which 
divides  into  two  arms,  one  extending  to  the  southwest  and  the  other  to 
the  northwest.  They  are  separated  by  a  small  creek  that  drains  into 
the  Gunnison.  It  has  cut  gradually  deeper  and  deeper  until  the  basaltic 
capping  has  been  removed,  leaving  a  tongue-like  process  of  Tertiary 
locks  between  the  arms. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  divide  the  areas  co\ex^  m\[k  X^^je^dX^*  ^x% 
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irregular.  Tbo  highest  points  iu  these  arous  hardly  mark  the  original 
surface  of  the  flow.  The  subsequent  denudatiou  has  been  enormous,  as 
will  be  readily  conceived  when  we  compare  the  elevations  of  these 
points  with  those  of  the  deepest  valleys  near  them.  Stations  45  and 
48  are  almost  on  a  line  with  each  other  running  north  and  south. 
This  Hue  also  passes  through  our  camp  No.  45  which  was  on  Plateau 
Creek.  Comparing  the  elevations  of  these  three  points  we  find  that  Uie 
creek  at  camp  45  is  3,891  feet  below  station  48,  and  3,870  feet  below 
station  45.  Farther  down,  the  distance  from  the  north  end  of  the  mesa 
to  the  level  of  the  creek  is  over  4,000  feet.  The  south  end  of  the  mesa 
is  4,077  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gunnison  at  a  point  due  south  of  it» 
These  figures  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  amount  of  material 
that  has  been  removed  since  the  flow  of  lava  took  place,  and  show  also 
how  improbable  it  is  that  tbe  original  surface  still  remains. 

The  two  plateaus  that  we  have  just  described  are  evidently  the  remains 
of  what  was  once  one  continuous  mass.  The  elevation  of  station  48  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  station  45.  On  comparing  the  rocks 
from  the  two  localities,  we  find  that  they  are  identical  in  appearance 
and  in  structure.  We  have  also  seen  that  there  is  the  same  slope  to 
the  west  on  both.  If  they  had  not  been  connected  we  would  find  traces 
of  the  flow  in  some  of  the  valleys,  but  we  search  in  vain  for  any  such 
evidence.  Fo  basalt  is  seen  in  the  valleys  save  the  bowlders  that  have 
been  carried  down  from  the  plateaus.  What  the  original  limits  were  it 
is  impossible  to  tell. 

It  is  dilllcult  to  get  at  the  exact  thickness  of  the  basaltic  flow  as 
originally  spread  out.  At  present  it  is  probably  considerably  less. 
At  station  48  the  total  thickness  is  248  feet.  This  is  the  highest  point 
on  that  plateaux  but  it  hardly  represents  the  original  thickness.  The 
thickness  at  the  north  end  of  the  mesa  is  100  feet.  The  latter  may  not 
be  absolutely  correct.  It  was  determined  from  station  57  by  angles  to 
the  top  and  base  of  the  abrupt  wall  of  the  mesa.  The  actual  base 
may  be  covered  with  the  talus  so  that  it  is  concealed.  As  to  the  age 
and  the  source  of  the  biisalt  we  cannot  say  anything  very  definite.  It 
is,  however,  in  all  probability  comparatively  recent,  although  older  than 
the  flow  mentioned  as  occurring  near  the  mouth  of  Eagle  Biver.  It 
rests  on  sandstones  and  shales  of  Tertiary  age,  which  were  but  little 
aflected  b}'  erosion  previous  to  its  pouring  out.  I  was  unable  to  fix  on 
any  i)oint  as  its  source;  I  think,  however,  that  it  lies  farther  to  the 
north.  Tlie  surface  of  the  plateaus  is  covered  with  good  grasSi  and 
groves  of  cottonwoods  and  pines,  among  which  there  are  uomerons 
beautiful  little  lakes.  Both  of  them  are  very  well  watered.  Near 
station  45  are  three  beautiful  lakes,  two  of  which  head  streams  flow- 
ing to  Plateau  Creek,  and  one  heading  a  branch  of  the  l^orth  Fork  of 
the  Gunnison.  Near  station  45  there  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
effects  of  cooling,  in  the  hexagonal  columns  into  which  the  mass  has 
separated.  Tbey  are  very  regular,  and  are  five  or  six  feet  in  diameter. 
The  surface  of  the  mass  inclines  to  the  northward. 

The  edge  of  the  mesa  portion  of  the  plateau  is  very  abrupt,  especially 
on  the  western  side,  and  at  the  extreme  northern  and  southern  ends. 
It  stands  out  like  the  wall  of  a  fortress.  The  outline  is  irregular.  The 
accompanying  map  will  give  a  good  idea  of  it  as  also  the  areas  covered 
by  the  basalt.  Fig.  3,  Plate  IX,  shows  a  section  made  from  the  edge 
of  the  mesa  to  the  Gunnison.  On  the  line  A  B  of  map  E,  a  represents 
the  capping  of  basalt.  In  all  the  valleys  of  the  streams  heading 
in  the  mesa  there  is  an  abundance  of  bowlders  of  basalt.  They  are  so 
numerous  in  some  places,  even  on  the  long  sloping  spurs  running  flrom 
It,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  determi^<)  the  underlying  rock. 
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The  greater  portion  of  our  district,  with  the  exception  of  the  area 
along  Eagle  Kiver,  lying  within  the  limits  of  the  Ute  reservation,  of 
coarse  no  mjning  operations  can  lawfully  be  carried  on.  Indeed,  the 
areas  in  which  mineral-deposits  are  found  are  limited  to  the  group  of 
mountains  in  tbe  southeastern  part  of  the  district,  and  to  the  gueissio 
rocks  about  tbe  head  of  the  Eagle.  The  remainder  of  the  country  is 
revered  with  sedimentary  rocks,  mostly  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  age, 
in  which  mineral-deposits  are  rare.  Lignite  is  found,  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  near  station  34,  it  is  of  poor  quality. 

GOLD. 

On  Eagle  River  wie  met  a  party  of  prospectors  who  claimed  to  have 
found  gold  in  placer  diggings  in  paying  quantities  on  some  of  the 
streams  flowing  into  the  Eagle  from  the  soutb,  below  the  mouth  of  the 
Piney,  and  above  tbe  second  canon. 

On  tbe  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison,  southwest  of  station  26,  we  met 
another  party,  who  said  they  tried  the  dirt,  and  tbat  the  colors  were 
good. 

SILYEB  AIYD  LEAD. 

The  Elk  Mountain  mining  district  was  described  in  the  report  for 
1873.  The  ores  are  mainly  silver-bearing  galena.  Tbere  are  doubtless 
numerous  lodes  similar  to  tbem  at  various  points  around  the  heads  of 
Blate  River  and  Rock  Creek.  We  did  not  have  time  to  make  a  derailed 
survey  here.  Tbe  rocks  are  penetrated  in  all  directions  by  dikes.  At 
the  bea<l  of  '^  Oh  be  Joyful "  Creek,  east  of  station  32,  Mr.  Holmes  got 
a  specimen  of  galena  associated  with  pyrites.  On  the  otber  branches 
ledges  would  probably  be  found  on  searching  for  them,  as  the  rocks  are 
similar. 

COAL. 

Lignile  is  found  at  several  i)oints  in  our  district.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Gunnison,  and  in  the  bluffs  on  tbe  river  from  the  mouth  to  tbe  mouth  of 
Bonbideau's  Creek,  it  is  seen,  but  of  poor  quality.  Tbis  lignite  is  of 
Cretaceous  age,  being  found  in  tbe  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group. 

On  Coal  Creek,  a  branch  of  Antbracite  Creek,  a  bituminous  lignite  la 
found  in  sandstones,  wbich  I  have  referred  to  the  Upper  Cretaceous. 
Two  specimens  from  this  creek  were  examined,  with  the  following 
results : 

Analysis. 

Specimen    Spedmea 
Ko.  1.        No.  9l 

Water 5.04  >  ^f^ 

Volatile  matters 31.46  J  ^^ 

Carbon 59.50  59.68 

Ash 5.00  4.30 

100.00         100.00 

This  coal  is  black  (brownish-black  in  powder),  has  a  dull  luster,  and 
an  irregular  fracture.    The  ash  is  of  a  light-reddish  color.    Tbe  analyses 
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show  that  the  coal  compares  favorably  with  the  lignites  founil  in  other 
parts  of  the  West. 

Anthracite  Creek. — ^In  the  report  for  1873 1  spoke  (page  259)  of  the  oc- 
carrence  of  anthracite  coal  in  the  Elk  Monntains.  It  is  found  at  the 
heads  of  Sock  Creek,  Slate  Biver,  Anthracite  Greek,  and  Ohio  Creek. 
•  It  is  probably  all  of  Cretaceous  age,  and  was  doubtless  originally  a 
bitumiuoas  lignite.  The  coal  at  the  head  of  a  small  branch  of  AnUira- 
cite  Creek  was  found  in  a  bed  from  4  to  5  feet  thickness  in  sandstones. 
The  section  has  been  given  in  a  preceding  chapter.  These  sandstones 
were  tipped  up  against  a  range  of  trachytic  peaks,  and  between  the 
layers  of  sandstone,  some  distance  above  the  coal,  is  a  layer  of  trachyte. 
The  strata  dip  at  an  angle  of  2(P  to  25<^.  This  coal  is  probably  a 
portion  of  the  same  bed  from  which  the  coal  on  Coal  Creek  was  ob- 
tained, although  in  the  latter  case  it  is  lignitic.  The  eruption  of  the 
trachyte  found  near  the  coal  first  mentioned  probably  so  heated  it  as 
to  deprive  it  of  the  bituminous  matter.  This  coal  from  the  head  of 
Anthracite  Creek  has  a  submetallic  luster,  is  black  even  in  powder,  and 
has  a  conchoidal  fracture. 

Analysis  No.  1. 

Water 2.00}  .  ^a 

Volatile  mattere «.50  5  *-^ 

Carbon 91.90 

Ai»h  (of  a  dark  reddish-brown) SL60 

100.00 

Analysis  No,  2. 

Water 1.60)  p,  ^ 

Volatile  matters 3.40  J  ^^ 

Carbon SaSO 

Ash  (aame  as  No.  1) 6.80 

100.00 

These  analyses  prove  the  coal  to  be  of  excellent  quality.  Neither  of 
the  8i)ecimeus  coked.  The  percentage  of  water  and  volatile  matters 
and  tlie  amount  of  ash  (^mpare  favorably  with  other  anthracites. 

Oh  be  Joyful  Creelc. — The  coal  on  this  creek  is  also  an  anthracite.  It 
was  discovered  in  1874,  and  the  following  notes  were  obtained  from  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  visited  the  bed.  It  is  two  feet  in  thickness,  between  beds 
of  quartzitie  sandstones  and  metamorphosed  shales,  which  dip  slightly 
to  the  west.  The  coal  outcrops  about  1,600  feet  above  the  level.of  Slate 
Eiver  at  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  two  miles  up  the  stream.  This  coal 
probably  belongs  to  the  same  horizon  as  the  coal  on  Anthracite  Creek 
and  on  Kock  Creek.  It  probably  outcrops  again  at  the  bead  of  Slate 
liiver.  A  specimen  collected  by  Mr.  Holmes  has  a  submetallic  Instefi 
is  black,  with  rusty-colored  surfaces  from  the  presence  of  iron,  afractore 
somewhht  cuboidal,  breaking  also  into  layers.  This  coal  seems  to  be  of 
poorer  quality  than  that  of  Anthracite  Creek  and  Rock  Creek. 

Analysis. 

Water 4.00)  ,q  ^ 

Volatile  matters...- 14.00  5  **^"" 

Carlwn 74.00 

Ash  (of  a  reddish  color) 8.00 

100.00 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  properly  described  as  a  semi-anthracite. 
The  sandstones  and  shales  surrounding  it  are  penetrated  by  numerous 
dikes  and  mineral  lodes. 
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Bo<^  Creek. — Tbe  coal  on  this  creek  is  also  &n  antliracite.  It  is  foaod 
JD  Cretnceons  shales  beneath  a  mass  of  trachyte.  Tbe  shales  represoot 
a  borizoD  at  least  3,000  feet  above  the  Dakota  group.  Tlie  beet  is  5  feet 
thick. 

The  folloffiDg  is  an  analysis  of  the  coal.  It  has  a  brilliant  laster, 
conchoidat  fracture. 

Analysis. 

Wftt«T  and  Tol4tile  matten 7-4 

CMbon 88.92 

ABli,(r»ddirfi) 3.68 

100. 00 
The  fotlowing  is  an  analysis  of  coal  flrom  this  region  (probably  from 
Bock  Creek)  by  Professor  Mallet,  of  Colorado: 

AtMtysia. 

Fixed  carbon 91.02 

A*h  of  dark-broirniBh  color 5.30 

Volatile  mattora,  ohieflf  nster 3.68 

100.00 
The  analyses  given  above  show  a  decided  advantage  over  the  lignites 
foaud  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  their  occurrence  in  the  midst 
of  ao  tnany  deposits  of  galena,  nearly  all  of  which  is  probably  silver- 
bearing,  will  probably  in  the  future  have  a  decided  and  important  bear- 
ing npuQ  the  mining  operations  that  may  be  carried  on  in  this  region. 
The  following  table  gives  the  comparison  of  average  percentages  of  con- 
stituents of  the  Elk  Mountain  coals  with  those  of  anthracites  and  other 
varieties,  of  both  foreign  and  domestic.    It  will  be  seen  that  the  coals 
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The  excellent  tables  and  notes  on  tbe  westeni  lignites  in  Mr.  Har- 
viue's  report  for  1373,  aod  tbe  notes  on  the  lignites  east  of  Ibe  monnt- 
ains  in  the  reports  of  Dr.  Uayden  and  Mr.  Ilolines,  preclude  the  neces- 
sitj-  of  any  fnrther  remarks  here. 


Gypsam  is  the  only  remaining  mineral  of  economical  importaoce  In 
the  district.  The  localities  and  general  description  have  been  given  in 
previous  chapters.  It  occurs  in  quantity  on  Eagle  Biver  and  Ffjing- 
Pan  Creek. 

Ttie  list  of  minerals  given  in  the  catalogue  accompanying  tbe  report 
is,  of  necessity,  small,  the  sedimentary  formations  prevailing  in  the  dis- 
trict, being  sandstones  mainly  of  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  age. 

CATALOGUE  OF  MINEEALS  NOTED  IN  THE  AREA  ASSIGNED 
TO  THE  SECOND  Olt  MIDDLE  DIVISION,  DNITED  STATES 
GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY,  IN  1874. 

Agate.  Cloudy,  of  white,  brown,  and  gray  colors,  on  the  plateaus  be- 
tween the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivera.  Moss  Agate,  of  poor  variety, 
in  the  vnlley  of  the  Gunnison  River,  west  of  tbe  mesa,  near  the  Gmni). 

Amphiboli-:.  Hornblende  in  smalt  needle-like  crystals,  in  some  of  tbe 
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rocks  in  the  volcanic  breccia,  near  station  31,  at  the  head  of  west  fork 

of  Ohio  Greek. 
Caloitb.  In  the  Gretaceons  rocks  on  Orand  Eiver  and  on  the  Ounnison 

Biver. 
Coal.  Bituminaus  liffiiite  on  sonth  fork  of  Anthracite  Greek.  Anthracite  t 

on  Anthracite  Greek.    A  poor  quality  of  lignite  is  found  also  in  the 

bluffs  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison. 
Feldspab.  Undetermined  varieties  in  the  schists  at  the  head  of  Eagle 

Biver  and  in  the  Grand  Gafion  of  the  Ounnison.    Sanidine  in  the 

rhyolites  and  obsidian  on  the  Ounnison  Biver.    Trachytes  of  Elk 

Mountains. 
Gold.  Said  to  occur  along  the  upper  part  of  the  north  fork  of  the  Gun- 
nison and  head  of  Eagle  Biver. 
Gt^sxjm.  In  the  gypsiferous  sandstones  on  Eagle  Biver  and  on  Grand 

Biver  and  Bearing  Fork.    In  the  Gretaceons  strata  of  Grand  Biver 

and  the  Gunnison. 
Ghai#0£DONT.  Blue  variety,  lining  cavities  in  the  rhyolites  on  Gunnison 

Biver,  above,  the  Grand  Oanon.     White^  in  valley  of  Gunnison,  west 

of  mesa,  above  the  Grand. 
Hyalite.  In  the  basalt  on  station  48,  near  station  73,  on  0 unnison  Biver. 
HoBNBLENDE.  {See  Amphibole.) 
Jaspeb.  Bed  in  color,  in  chips  on  the  plateaus,  between  the  Grand  and 

Gunniaon  Bivers.    In  nodular  limestone  in  the  bluffs  on  Gunnison 

Biver  near  station  No.  60,  also  near  station  73. 
LniONiTE.  Near  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  Anthracite  Creek. 
MiOA.  Undetermined  variety,  probably  Muscovite^  in  schists  of  Eagle 

Biver  and  Gunnison  Biver.    Brown  variety  in  rhyolites  in  Gunnison 

Biver. 
Obsidian.  Beneath  the  trachyte  on  Ounnison  Biver,  above  the  Grand 

Gauon.    It  is  both  porphyritic  and  spherulitic. 
Pybite.  Octahedral  crystals  near  station  32,  Anthracite  Creek.    Coat- 
ing surfaces  of  basalt,  near  station  No.  48. 
QuABTZ.  In  the  schists  of  Eagle  Biver  and  the  Gunnison ;  crystals  in  the 

Cretaceous  rocks  near  station  No.  32,  at  the  head  of  Anthracite  Creek. 
Sanidine.  In  the  trachytes  of  station  32,  station  30,  station  34,  &c.;  also, 

in  the  obsidian  and  rhyolite  on  Gunnison  Biver,  above  the  Grand 

Canon. 
Selenite.  In  the  gypsum  beds  of  Eagle  and  Orand  Bivers.  In  the  Creta- 
ceous shales  at  various  points  along  the  Gunnison  Biver. 
Tbemolite.  In  radiating  crystals  in  the  porphyritic  trachyte  on  station 

No.  38. 
liiaNiTE.  (See  Coal) 

OATALOGXTB  OF  BOCKS  COLLECTED  IN  1^73  BY  A.  C.  PEALB,  MIDDLE   DIVISION 

UNItED  STATES  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY. 
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1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

18 

U 

18 


Name,  Sec 


Poorpbyiy 

do 

do 

Gray  ailiceons  sandstoDe  (Cretaoeoas) 
Mottled  limestone  (Cretaoeoas?) 


Mmite. 
Oypaam 


QfMnish  sandstone  (Cretaoeonsf) 

Gray  sandstone,  Cretaoeoas 

OiMoish  sandatone 


LocaUty. 


Mines  on  Mount  Lincoln. 

Do.     . 

Do. 
Station  No.  0,  on  Eagle  BiTor. 
Below  station  No.  7,  on  Eagle  Biver. 
Sooth  of  Eagle  BlTer,  near  atation  No.  6. 
Near  the  J  auction  of  JEagleand  Grand  Bivers. 

Da 
North  side  of  Eagle  Biver,  near  its  mouth. 
Station  No.  90.  west  of  Bock  Creek. 
Anthracite  Creek,  near  Mount  Marcellina. 

Do. 
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Catalogue  of  rook9  oolUcted  in  1873  by  A,  (k  Peale,  ^c — Continiied. 


Ko. 


Kaine,du). 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 
32 

83 
24 

S5 
26 

27 
28 


29 

30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 
39 

40 
41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54. 

55 

56 

57 

58 
59 
60 

61 
63 

63 
64 
65 

67 

68 
69 

70 
71 


Porpbyritio  tnMshyte,  from  dike  in  sandttoDea 

do 

Porpbyritio  traobyte 

do 

Brown  trachyte  t  firam  breccia 

do...... 

Dark  greeniab  tracbyte  t  from  breccia 

Li;;ht  reddi^  tafia  from  breoda 

Black  tracbyte  t  from  breocia 

Greeniah  trachyte  f  from  breocia 


Black  trachyte  f  tnm  breccia 

Dark  gny  trachyte  from  breocia. 


Light  fnv  bomblendio  toaobyte  fivrn  breoolA. 

Greenish  lamini^ed  trachyte  frttm  breccia 

Aahy>gray  tafafrom  breccia 

Trachyte  f  (dike  No.  1  in  Cretaceona  rocks) . . . 


Sandstone  conglomerate 

Trachyte  (dike  No.  2  in  Cretaceons  rocks) 

Trachyte  (dike  No.  3  in  Cretaceons  rocks) 

Tracbyte  (dike  No.  4  in  Cretaceons  rocksl 

Porphyritic  trachyte  (dike  in  Cretaceous  sand- 
stones above  coal-bed). 

Porpbyritio  trachytef 

Tracbyte 


do 


Trachyte  (dike  in  Cretaceons  rocks) . 

Saodstone  (above  dik^ 

Poiphyritio  trachyte 


do 

do 

Trachyte  (dike) 

Sandstone  (above  dike) 
Rcdbasaltf 


Black  basalt  f. 
do 


Black  basalt 

Argillaoeons  shale . . 

Black  basalt 

Purplish  basalt 

Black  basalt 

Edaloidal  baaalt 


Amyedj 


Red  vesionlar  basalt . 

Tula 

Black  basalt 


.do 


Argillaoeons  shale  (calcareons  Cretaceons). 

Whitish  trachyte 

Purplish  trachyte 


Porphyritic  obsidian,  with  spherules. 
White  tufa 


Gray  trachyte , 

Porphyritic  obfiidlan 

Purple  vesicular  rhyoUte,  with  byolite  and 
chalcedony  in  the  cavities. 

Light  trachvte 

Purple  trachyte 


Purple  rhyolite 

Tufaceous  trachyte  (in  breocia). 


Trachyte  in  breocia 

Trachyte,  greeniab,  in  breccia 


LocaUty. 


Anthracite  Creek,  near  Ifoont  ItfaroelUnA. 

Do. 
Mount  Harcellina. 

Da 
West  Fork  of  Ohio  Creek. 

Da  \ 

Do. 

Da 

Do. 
Station  No.  31,  near  the  head  of  Weet  Fork  of 
Ohio  Creek. 

Do. 
Head  of  West  Fork  of  Ohio  Creek,  below  sta- 
fion  31. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Ridge  southeast  of  Station  No.  33.  between  head 
of  branches  of  Slate  River  and  Ohio  and  An- 
thracite Creeks. 

Da 

Da 

Da 

Do. 
Small  southern  branch  of  Anthracite  Creek,  near 

the  head  of  the  creek. 
Station  30,  head  of  Ohio  Creek. 
Station  33.  between  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gon- 

nison  and  Rook  Creek. 
Ridge  below  station  No.  34,  west  of  Coal  Creek. 
CoalCreek,  near  camp  36. 

Do. 
Summit  of  station  38,  east  of  Smith's  Fork  of  the 

Gunnison. 
Slope  of  station  38. 
Station  39,  east  of  station  38. 
Nortb  side  of  Smith's  Fork,  near  foot  of  station  38. 

Do. 
Station  40,  north  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Qnn- 
nison. 

Do. 
Station  43,  between  North  Fork  of  Gonniaoii  and 

branches  of  Grand  River. 
Station  45.  northwest  of  station  42. 
Ridge  leading  to  station  47. 
Summit  of  station  48,  south  of  Grand  River. 
Slope  of  station  48,  south  of  Grand  River. 
Baae  of  station  48,  south  of  Grand  River. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Top  of  mesa,  near  station  54,  south  of  Grand 

River,  north  end. 
Top  of  mesa,  near  Station  59,  south  end,  oast  of 

Gunnison  River. 
Bluff  on  Gunnison  River,  below  station  60. 
Station  71,  on  Gunnison  River. 
West  of  station  71,  on  nortb  aide  of  Goaniaoo 
River. 

Do. 
Above  station  73,  on  north  side  at  Gunnison 
River. 

Do. 

Do.  • 

Do. 

Do. 
Station  77,  on  north  side  of  the  Gunnison,  near 
the  Grand  Ca&on. 
Do. 
Station  79,  on  south  fork  of  Smith's  Fork  of  the 
Gunnison. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  May  15, 1876.    * 

Sib:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sabmit  my  report  for  1874. 
According  to  instmcticns  received,  I  took  the  field  Jaly  14,  1874,  as 
geologist  of  the  San  Jnan  division,  and  retnmed  with  it  to  Denver, 
Colo.,  October  19, 1874.  During  that  time  more  than  3,000  sqnare  miles 
were  surveyed  topographically  and  geologically,  including  all  that  sec- 
tion of  country  known  as  the  San  Juan  mining  district.  The  very 
rugged  character  of  the  region,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
impeded  our  progress  somewhat,  and  the  latter  not  nnfrequently  was  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  successful  and  speedy  completion  of  the  work. 

Four  chapters  and  a  ''  conclusion  "  comprise  the  accompanying  report. 
Some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  suitable  basis  for  classifica- 
tion in  arranging  the  material  collected.  The  plan  of  dividing  by 
formations  was  t^opted  finally.  The  first  chapter  treats  of  the  meta- 
morphic  area,  the  second  of  the  volcanic,  the  third  of  the  sedimentary 
area.  In  the  fourth  chapter  the  geology  and  gpognosy  of  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  mining  region,  as  well  as  the  mineralogical  features 
of  the  mines,  have  been  considered.  A  circumstance  that  will  let  this 
latter  chapter  perhaps  appear  somewhat  unsatisfactory  lay  in  the  fact 
that  the  lodes  discovered  and  claimed  had  in  but  very  few  instances 
been  worked  to  any  greater  extent  than  was  required  by  law  to  hold 
a  good  title.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  study  anything,  save  the 
surfSftce  characteristic's.  I  beg  leave  to  submit  this  chapter  merely  as  a 
preliminary  one,  hoping  to  be  able,  at  some  future  time,  to  make  inves- 
tigations upon  the  same  subject  when  all  conditions  may  be  more  favor- 
able. 

I  wish  here  to  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  A.  D.  Wildon,  chief  topog- 
rapher of  the  San  Juan  division,  and  to  Mr.  F.  Bhoda,  his  assistant, 
for  their  uniform  kindness  and  courtesy  during  the  field-season  and  in 
the  office. 

To  Prof.  F.  B.  Meek  I  am  nnder  obligations  for  the  identification  of 
fossils. 

Hoping  that  this  report  may  meet  your  requirements,  I  have  the 
honor  to  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

FEEDBEIO  M.  ENDLICH. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Haydkn, 

Oeologist  in  Charge^  U.  8.  Geological  and 

Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  district  surveyed,  topographically  and  geologically,  by  the  San 
Jnan  division,  during  the  field-season  of  1874,  lies  between  the  107th 
and  108th  degrees  of  longitude  west,  and  between  37^  15^  and  38^  15' 
north  latitude.  Besides  this,  the  party  endeavored,  by  traveling  down 
the  Bio  Grande  to  Del  Norte,  and  from  there  eastward,  to  connect  with 
some  of  the  work  of  1873,  on  the  southern  line  of  the  district  then  sur- 
veyed. Two  large  rivers,  the  Bio  Grande  and  the  Bio  Animas,  head  in 
the  region  explored,  as  well  as  a  number  of  important  smaller  streams. 
Flowing  northward,  there  are,  beginning  in  the  east,  White  Earth  Creek, 
Lake  Fork,  and  Uncompahgre  Greek.  Bio  San  Miguel  and  Bio  Dolores 
flow  in  a  westerly  direction ;  Bio  Animas,  and  its  tributaries.  Cascade, 
Arimosa,  Junction,  Florida,  Vallecito,  Finos,  and  Piedra,  flow  south. 
Numerous  small  creeks  help  to  complete  a  very  perfect  system  of  drain- 
age throughout  that  section  of  country,  admirable,  not  only  so  far  as 
horizontal  distribution  is  concerned,  but  also  regarding  the  amount  of 
water  they  carry. 

.  As  a  rule,  the  character  of  the  country  is  very  mountainous,  with 
numerous  high  and  ragged  peaks  studding  the  mountain  groups.  It 
would  not  be  correct  to  speak  of  ranges  or  mountain-chains  in  that 
country ;  the  only  appellation  that  can  properly  be  given  is  that  of  a 
group  of  large  extent.  A  marked  change  in  the  distribution  of  the 
higher  elevations  can  be  observed  as  soon  as  the  sedimentary  forma- 
tions are  reached,  and  it  is  there,  that  well-defined  ridges,  of  limited 
extent,  however,  occur.  Toward  the  north  and  west  the  mountains 
iall  off  steeply  into  the  plateau  country,  while  to  the  south  the  above- 
mentioned  ridges  serve  as  a  transitory  medium  between  the  high  and 
the  low  portions  of  the  district.  Near  the  southern  limits  of  the  re- 
gion examined,  the  well-known ''hog-backs"  set  in,  identical  in  form 
with  those  along  the  Front  range. 

Numerous  points  of  great  beauty  in  detail  can  be  noticed  throughout 
the  mountain  regions  just  mentioned.  Colors  in  great  variety,  exhibit- 
ing many  shades,  are  to  be  observed  in  a  number  of  localities,  and 
greatly  add  to  the  efiect  produced  by  the  sometimes  almost  ideal  shape 
of  peaks  or  ridges.  The  tendency  of  volcanic  rocks,  which  compose  the 
greater  portion  of  our  district,  to  weather  in  columns,  gives  rise  to  the 
formation  of  thousands  of  little  pinnacles,  not  unlike  Gothic  architecture 
in  appearance.  Bugged  and  steep  is  the  character  of  the  mountain-sides, 
while  nuoQcrous  subsidences  produced  amphitheaters,  with  perpendic 
ular  walls,  sometimes  of  considerable  extent.  Owing  to  the  horizontal 
stratification  of  the  volcanic  flows,  and  to  unquestionable  ruptures  of 
the  strata,  the  influence  of  atmospheric  agencies  has  sharply  carved 
the  outlines  of  peaks  and  small  ridges  in  well-defined  forms. 

Geologically  speaking,  the  variety  offered  is  not  so  great.  As  stated 
above,  volcanic  rocks  cover  the  larger  portion  of  the  area  surveyed, 
while  on  the  west  and  south  sides  of  it  the  sedimentary  beds  set  in.  A 
group  of  metamorphic  rocks  occupies  a  prominent  position,  and  is  well 
marked  by  its  sharp  peaks  and  deep  canons. 

Altogether,  the  region  is  one  of  very  considerable  interest  to  the 
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geographer  as  well  as  to  the  geologist.  Althongh  bat  little  wonld  be 
expected  from  the  volcanic  area  to  occupy  the  geologist's  attentioii  and 
satisfy  his  desire  for  new  and  interesting  features,  it  was  still  found  to 
possess  so  many  unique  characters  that  it  could  but  be  regretted  that 
not  more  time  dare  be  given  to  the  study  of  detail  structure  and  com- 
position. Many  points  of  importance  must  have  escaped  notice,  because 
the  rugged  character  of  the  country  is  such  that  much  may  be  hidden 
to  the  eye  of  one  who  cannot  command  over  an  almost  unlimited  amount 
of  time.  It  only  remains  to  be  hoped  that  isubsequent  explorations, 
carried  out  on  a  larger  scale,  may  find  and  make  known  the  numerous 
interesting  localities  that  are  as  yet  undiscovered.  Large  as  the  con- 
tinuous volcanic  area  is,  extending  eastward  into  a  portion  of  the  work 
completed  in  1873,  its  boundaries  have  not  yet  been  reached.  Dariog 
the  summer  of  1875,  the  same  party  will  have  an  opportunity  of  explor- 
ing the  adjacent  country  to  the  south,  and  no  doubt  important  faets 
will  be  observed  during  the  survey. 

In  intimate  relation  with  the  geognostic  features  of  the  district 
surveyed,  we  find  the  distribution  of  the  drainage.  So  marked  is  the 
di£ference  appearing  in  the  plotted  sheets,  that  any  one  familiar  with  the 
general  character  of  the  country,  might  deduce  from  the  horizontal  pro- 
jection of  drainage  the  approximate  outlines  of  geological  formatioDn. 
This  would  not  be  possible,  were  there  extant  there  a  large  number  of 
such  formations,  consisting  each  of  numerous  members,  but  as  tliis  is 
not  the  case,  the  deciding  characteristics  for  each  geognostic  group  are 
well  defined. 


CHAPTER  I. 


METAMOBPHIG  AREA. 

The  metamorphio  area  sets  in  soath  of  the  headwaters  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  at  station  17,  and  ibom  there  continues  southward  for  aboat 
twenty  miles,  eastward  to  its  extreme  limit  for  twelve  miles.  For  four 
miles  east  of  station  17  these  rocks  follow  the  coarse  of  the  river,  i.  «., 
more  properly  speaking,  the  course  of  the  river  is  determined  by  them, 
and  then  they  bend  off  southward  again,  for  the  same  distance,  influ- 
encing the  course  of  a  creek  opposite  Pole  Greek.  After  that,  their 
border  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  inclosing  all  that  high  mass  of 
mountains  that  we  have  designated  as  the  ^^  Quartzitea.'^  On  the  west- 
em  side  they  approximatelj  follow  the  course  of  the  Bio  Animas  down 
to  Animas  Park,  where  the  sedimentaries  set  in,  occnring  likewise  also 
in  the  valley.  As  an  estimate,  it  may  be  said  that  this  continuous  area 
of  metamorphics  covers  three  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  A  num- 
ber of  smaller  patches  of  the  same  class  of  rocks  occur  at  various  other 
points,  bat  are  of  less  importance.  The  lowest  portions  of  Cunningham 
Gulch  contain  a  continuation  of  the  area  from  station  17;  northwest 
of  the  Bio  Grande  Pyramid  (station  21),  a  coarse-grained  gmnite  crops 
out  near  a  little  lake.  The  cafion  leading  down  northward  from  Han- 
die's  peak  (station  14),  contains  a  similar  granite;  on  Lake  Fork 
Creek,  opposite  station  12,  granite  again  occnrs,  forming  a  few  small 
hills,  and  it  is  fonnd  also  aronnd  station  7,  extending  for  some  miles 
along  the  base  of  the  ridge.  In  the  lowest  part  of  White  Earth  CaHon 
a  (schistose  rock  crops  ont,  that  must  be  referred  to  this  group.  It  is 
overlaid  by  trachytes,  and  covers  but  a  small  area. 

This  large  metamorphic  gronp,  from  a  geognostic  and  geological  point 
of  view,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  that  the  district  presented. 
Lithologically  considered,  almost  every  variety  belonging  to  that  class 
can  be  observed,  although  the  mineralogical  variations  are  not  great. 
Near  the  northern  border  and  toward  the  middle,  qnartzites  and  schists 
predominate,  while  granite  appears  toward  the  east  and  south.  Mostly 
the  qnartzites  are  of  a  white  or  gray  color,  gradually  becoming  filled 
with  mica  or  chlorite,  thus  turning  into  schists.  Numerous  small  veins 
of  white  quartz  traverse  this  rock,  which  must  at  one,  or  perhaps  vari- 
ous times,  have  been  subjected  to  considerable  strains,  whereby  the 
small  fissuries  were  produced.  At  station  17  the  rock  assumes  very 
much  the  character  of  a  gneiss ;  the  mica  is  black,  quartz  gray,  feldspar 
whitish,  but  only  little  of  it,  texture  and  structure  gneissoid.  Going 
but  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  this  description  will  hold  good  no  longer. 
Although  for  some  distance  volcanic  rocks  cover  the  schists,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  two — that  of  station  17  and  that  of  Cunning- 
ham Gulch — are  in  connection  with  each  other.  The  feldspar,  howeves, 
and  the  mica  have  disappeared  and  are  replaced  by  chlorite.  Structur- 
ally there  is  no  marked  difference  between  them ;  it  is  expressed  miuer- 
alogically  only.  Again,  traveling  southward  from  station  17,  we  first 
And  a  large  quantity  of  a  gray  micaceous  schist,  rich  in  quartz,  and  soon, 
near  station  25,  the  mica  begins  to  disappear,  so  that  we  have  a  gray 
qoartzite.    This  is  the  predominating  rock  throughout  the  highest  por- 
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tioDS  of  the  rugged  group,  that  has  therefrom  received  its  name.  Local 
yariatioDs  occur  quite  frequently,  but  cannot  bo  considered  as  the  rule. 
Extremely  varied  and  complicated  we  find  the  stratigraphic^l  relations 
of  these  quartzites.  The  only  fact  that  could  be  observed  with  any  ac- 
curacy, and  the  only  one  that  is  of  any  direct  value,  is,  that  the  anticli- 
nal axis  running  through  the  sedimentaries  farther  westward,  continues 
east  through  the  quartzites,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  some  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  group.  In  treating  of  this  axis  subsequently,  this 
continuation  will  also  be  discussed,  and  the  mention  of  it  Ifere  shall  suf- 
fice for  the  present  Eastward  nearly  as  far  as  station  21,  the  quartzites 
retain  their  character  as  such,  not  changing  into  granite  until  near  sta- 
tion 22.  To  the  southwest  of  station  21  the  quartzites  dip  regularly  in 
a  northerly  direction,  at  an  angle  of  about  16^,  and  are  overlaid  by 
trachyte  No.  4,  horizontally  stratified,  showing  conclusively  that  cer- 
tainly the  later  trachytic  flows  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  metamorpho- 
sis, or,  at  least  directly,  with  the  upheaval  of  the  group.  At  some 
other  points,  which  shall  be  mentioned  hereafter,  evidence  was  obtained 
that  will  exclude  the  trachytic  eruptions  entirely  firom  causing  any  of 
the  changes  there  observed. 

Along  this  edge  the  quartzite  is  generally  of  a  light  grey  or  white 
color,  containing  interstrata  of  grey,  fine-grained  schists  with  twins  and 
single  crystals  of  staurolite.  Mount  Oso  (station  23),  reaching  an  eleva- 
tion of  13,640  feet  above  sea-level,  is  within  the  quartzitic  area,  but  some 
distance  south  of  it  schists  again  set  m.  Mr.  Wilson  noticed  on  that  peak 
a  finegrained,  white  sandstone,  in  all  probability  the  one  thatfurnished 
the  material  for  the  formation  of  this  quartzite.  West  and  southwest 
of  station  17,  the  same  rock  continues,  liable  to  the  same  lithologioal 
changes  as  at  other  points.  Station  38  is  located  on  it,  fh>m  where  it  ex- 
tends southward  for  about  eight  miles  more,  when  granite  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. The  canons  cut  into  this  quartzite  are  extremely  precipitous 
and  rough  to  pass  through.  Well-defined  strata  of  the  hard  material  form 
at  their  edges  numerous  ledges,which  decomposing  agents  have  in  vain 
endeavored  to  level.  Slides,  partly  snow-slides,  partly  rock-slides,  have 
often  polished  the  faces  of  the  mountains,  or  sides  of  caflons,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude all  possibility  of  ready  ascent.  Glacial  action  has  also  had  its  effect 
upon  the  walls,  and  is  made  more  evident  from  the  distribuHou  of  er- 
ratic bowlders.  Of  this  we  shall  speak  below.  Owing  to  the  compact 
structure  of  the  strata,  and  the  impenetrable  character  of  the  material 
comi)osiug  them,  but  little  of  the  precipitated  moisture  finds  its  way  to 
any  considerable  depth.  In  consequence  of  this  peculiarity,  the  creeks 
and  streams,  if  even  only  flowing  a  few  miles,  aie  very  swift  and  carry  a 
large  amount  of  water.  Wherever  the  drainage  has  no  rapid  fall,  so 
that  the  waters  cannot  flow  off,  it  stagnates,  and  forms  disagreeable 
swamps.  Owing  to  the  hardness  of  tbe  rock,  and  the  fact  that  it  so 
well  resists  decomposition  and  disintegration,  the  debris  slopes  appear 
to  be  constantly  balanced,  and  upon  being  disturbed,  the  disturber  will 
not  infrequently  be  greeted  by  an  avalanche  of  the  rocks  descending  to- 
ward him. 

A  number  of  large  streams  head  in  the  Quartzite  Mountains^  and 
receive  there  a  bountiful  supply  of  water.  Some  of  the  largest  are  the 
Kio  Florida,  liio  Finos,  and  Bio  Vallecito,  all  of  them  tributaries  of  tbe 
Animas,  and  flowing  in  a  southerly  direction.  One  of  the  well-known 
local  features  that  is  produce<l  by  the  steep  character  of  the  Quartsites 
is  the  Animas  CaOon,  several  miles  below  Baker's  Park.  This  caOon  has 
very  steep  sides,  and  is  generally  considered  impassable.  At  many 
points  the  transition  of  quartzite  into  mica  schist  or  the  reverse  could  be 
observed,  but  a  lack  of  time  did  not  permit  us  to  follow  this  out  in  detaiL 
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Conld  it  have  been  accomplished,  probably  some  very  interestiug  facts 
might  have  been  elicited. 

Less  in  horizontal  extent,  but  just  as  well  marked  in  their  structure, 
are  the  schists.  Scarcely  at  any  point  were  they  found  entirely  free  from 
bands  of  a  more  decidedly  quartzitic  character,  but  are  generally  easily 
distinguishable  by  their  darker  colors.  They,  too,  show  very  much 
variation  in  dip  and  strike,  owing,  probably,  to  small  local  contortions 
and  slides.  A  general  dip  northward  on  the  one  side  of  the  anticlinal, 
and  southward  on  the  other,  may  be  observed,  however,  and  to  some 
extent  determines  the  outlines  of  the  mountain-sides,  their  more  or  less 
precipitous  character.  As  a  rule  they  seem  to  be  older  than  the  granite, 
but  it  was  not  possible  to  establish  this  point  beyond  a  doubt,  as  the 
above-mentioned  disturbances  have  produced  so  many  abnormal  posi- 
tions of  the  beds  with  reference  to  each  other  that  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty  to  establish  their  true  relations.  Schists  were  found 
at  no  other  localities  in  the  district,  except  in  the  Quartzite  group,  and 
a  few  points  immediately  adjacent.  That  they  extend  for  some  distance 
under  the  trachytes,  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  believe,  but  it  must 
be  at  considerable  depth. 

Near  station  22,  the  granitic  area  sets  in,  continuing  from  there 
southward  toward  the  sedimentary  ridges.  As  a  rule,  the  granite  may 
be  said  to  be  coarse  grained,  with  two  feldspars.  In  contradistinction 
to  the  quartzites  the  granites  form  less  steep  and  rugged  points,  owing 
to  the  facility  with  which  atmospheric  agents  act  upon  their  mineral 
constituents.  Southward  this  rock  sets  in,  a  short  distance  below 
station  23,  and  from  t&ere  continues  west  to  the  Bio  Animas,  forming 
the  bed  of  that  river  for  about  nine  miles.  Ail  the  granite  in  this 
southerly  region  shows  a  remarkably  regular  stratification,  not  only  an 
apparent  one,  produced  by  the  main  cleavage-plane  of  the  feldspar  or 
mica  lying  in  one  direction.  True  to  what  was  stated  above,  the  dip  of 
the  strata  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  the  quartzites  and  schists,  away 
from  the  anticlinal  axis  toward  the  south.  Generally  it  is  not  very 
marked,  but  still  reaches  7^  to  10^.  All  along  the  Animas  we  did  not 
observe  the  junction  of  the  sedimentaries  with  the  granite.  The  latter 
was  exposed  in  the  valley,  while  the  former  appear^  in  steep  bluifs  on 
either  side.  From  the  dips  observed,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
the  two  were  conformable,  and  later  in  the  season  we  had  occasion  to 
verify  this  fact.  Owing  to  the  stratification  of  this  metamorphic  rock, 
and  furthermore  to  its  gentle  southward  dip,  it  forms  rounded  bowlders, 
inpositUj  that  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  rocheamoutonn^j  but 
I  am  not  prepared  to  regard  them  as  such  only. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  the  mineralogical  characteristics  of  a  few  of 
the  most  frequently  observed  varieties  of  this  granite  before  proceeding 
any  further. 

a  is  a  coarse-grained  variety,  composed  of  orthoclase,  oligoclase, 
mica,  and  quartz.  The  orthoclase  is  pink,  translucent,  sometimes  in 
Carlsbad  twins,  and  is  the  predominating  mineral.  No  parallel  arrange- 
ment of  the  main  cleavage-planes  can  be  observed.  Oligoclase  is  white 
to  light-gray,  somewhat  inclined  to  decomposition.  Mica  is  black,  very 
thoroughly  mixed  in  with  the  other  minerals,  not  crystallized.  It  is  prob- 
ably biotite,  and  assumes  when  decomposing  a  splendent  brown  color. 
Quartz  is  yellowish  to  gray  with  a  decidedly  greenish  tinge.  It  is  least 
in  quantity  as  a  rule.  As  an  accessory  mineral,  magnetite  may  be 
mentioned.  This  variety  is  ihe  one  most  frequently  found,  and  ex- 
tends, with  local  changes,  certainly  from  station  22  southward  to  sta- 
tion 52,  from  there  west,  past  station  48,  over  to  the  Animas.  It  weathers 
leadily  and  forms  sands  and  small  irregular  bowlders,    -b.  Another  ^^i^SsX^s 
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oocorring  at  many  localities,  althoagh  not  covering  so  extensive  an  area 
as  the  preceding  one,  consists  of  orthoclase,  mica,  and  qoartz.  It  is  fine- 
grained, and  has,  on  account  of  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  mica, 
a  dark  color.  The  orthoclase  crystals  are  colorless,  transparent,  very 
intimately  associated  withtheqoartzand  mica.  This  latter  is  dark-brown 
to  black,  showing  single  crystals.  Qnartz  is  white  to  colorless,  some- 
times grayish.  In  consequence  of  the  compact  textnre,  this  rock 
snccessfnlly  resists  decomposing  influences,  and,  wherever  found,  stands 
out  more  prominently  than  the  one  before  described,  c  A  third  variety 
differs  from  the  two  preceding  in  appearance  as  well  as  in  quantitative 
composition.  Orthoclase,  quartz,  and  mica  form  the  crystalline  aggre- 
gate. The  orthoclase  is  pink,  translucent,  occurring  in  very  small  par- 
ticles, and  is  by  far  predominating  in  quantity.  Quartz  is  ^colorless  to 
gray,  and  the  mica  black,  occurring  very  sparingly.  In  consequence  of 
the  fact  that  orthoclase  forms  the  main  bulk  of  the  rock,  it  has  a  pink 
color,  and  looks  in  reality  more  like  a  crystalline  mineral  than  like  a 
compound  of  separate  minerals.  With  reference  to  its  position  to  the 
two  varieties  described  above,  it  may  be  said  that  it  occurs  in  bands 
or  strata  within  the  first  one.  Had  it  been  feasible,  it  would  have  been 
extremely  interesting  and  important  to  study  the  relations  that  these 
distinct  varieties  bear  to  each  other,  and  to  determine  whether  their 
relative  position  is  constant  under  the  same  relative  conditions. 

A  phenomenon  of  some  interest  was  observed  a  short  distance  west- 
ward of  station  22.  Some  of  the  trachytes,  belonging  to  Nos.  2  and  8, 
have  flown  toward  the  Quartzites,  but  it  appears  that  the  latter  mav 
^  have  been  too  high  for  them  at  the  time,  and  Aey  were  not  reached. 
'  At  the  i)oint  indicated,  a  very  large  mass  of  the  volcanic  material  has 
ikllen  down  perpendicularly  for  a  distance  of  about  700  feet.  This 
shows  that  at  one  time  a  cave  must  have  existed  there,  as  the  possibU- 
ity  of  the  place  having  been  underwashed  is  excluded  by  orog^phical 
features  as  well  as  by  the  physical  character  of  the  underlying  rock. 
It  has  frequently  been  noticed,  that  at  the  junction  of  non-volcanic  and 
volcanic  rocks,  caves  were  formed,  and  it  seems  probable  that  we  have 
in  this  case  an  analogous  occurrence  of  very  considerable  extent. 

Besides  this  continuous  granitic  area  there  are  the  isolated  points 
mentioned  above.  Near  station  7,  the  granite  is  coarse-grained,  widi 
orthoclase  only,  readily  decomposing.  Near  Lake  Fork,  opposite  sta- 
tion 12,  and  at  Handi^s  Peak  it  is  very  coarse,  with  large  crystsds  of 
orthoclase  and  white  oligodase.  On  the  ridge  near  station  21  it  is  of 
the  same  character,  with  a  large  percentage  of  black  mica,  giving  it 
upon  first  sight  the  appearance  of  syenite.  At  all  these  localities  it  is 
exposed  for  a  short  distance  only,  being  covered  by  the  overlying 
trachytes.  The  irregularity  in  the  elevation  of  these  outcrops  points 
to  the  fact  that  either  the  volcanic  disturbances  must  have  had  a  very 
marked  effect  upon  the  material  the  lava  'penetrated,  or  that  prior  to 
them  already  the  configuration  of  the  country  was  a  much  varied  one. 

I  am  more  inclined  to  the  latter  view,  from  the  fact  mainly  that  we 
find  such  a  very  considei-able  thickness  of  the  volcanic  strata  at  nnmer^ 
ous  places,  while  at  others,  although  the  difference  in  absolute  elevation 
would  not  warrant  it,  this  thickness  dwindles  down  to  a  merely  nominal 
figure  compared  with  the  former. 

A  question  of  considerable  interest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  that  I 
believe  can  be  satisfactorily  answered,  is  that  touching  the  origin  of 
this  metamorphic  group.  Along  the  northern  and  eastern  borders  of 
the  area  covered  by  the  rocks  of  this^series,  no  evidence  was  obtained 
that  would  furnish  a  satisfiictory  clew  to  the  answer.  On  the  nortii- 
western  and  southern  edges,  however,  several  points  were  found  that 
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decide  the  qnestion  beyond  a  donbt.  StatJon  48  is  located  oo  an  isolated 
patch  of  Upper  Devonian  limestone,  snrronnded  on  all  sides  by  granite, 
answering  in  mineralogical  description  to  the  first  one  above  given  (a). 
The  Devonian  strata  are  deposited  on  the  granitic  strata  conformably, 
both  dipping  soath  15^  west,  with  a  dip  of  from  4P  to6o.  Traveling.sonth- 
ward  from  station  48  toward  station  49,  we  pass  for  nearly  a  mile  throngh 
a  lower  sag,  the  bottom  of  which  is  formed  by  granite.  Bising  slightiy 
on  this  granite,  a  steep  blnff  is  soon  reached,  composed  below  of  hard 
quartzites,  with  sandstones  and  limestones  higher  np.  All  the  strata 
dip  conformably  with  the  well-defined  strata  of  the  granite,  in  the  direc- 
tion and  at  the  angle  indicated  above.  From  the  qaartzite  into  granite 
the  transition  is  very  perfect,  although  even  small  specimens  can  be 
fonnd  showing  on  the  one  side  granite,  on  the  other  a  grannlar  red 
quartzite.  Near  the  top  of  the  bluff  the  latter  is  white  or  yellowish, 
becoming  red  and  brown  lower  down.  Finally  some  mica  is  observed 
in  it,  and  the  feldspar  appears  as  snch,  nntil  the  coarsegrained 
granite  is  reached.  The  metamorphosis  is  very  thorough,  and  can 
be  admirably  studied  at  this  point.  So  far  as  I  could  decide,  the 
granite  was  formed  out  of  a  partly  argillaceous  sandstone,  contain- 
ing some  iron  in  an  oxidized  state,  while  the  purer  sandstones  were 
turned  into  quartzites.  Probably  the  process  of  metamorphosis  was 
a  very  slow  one,  and  lasted  a  long  time.  Throughout  the  stratifi- 
cation is  well  preserved  in  all  the  rocks  of  that  group,  but  partic- 
ularly so  in  the  granite  of  the  locality  just  described.  Even  the  thick- 
nesses of  the  various  strata  which  have  been  altered  into  granite,  cor- 
respond approximately  to  those  at  present  exhibited  by  the  superincum- 
bent beds.  At  that  point,  i.  e.,  a  short  distance  north  of  station  48,  the 
granite  overlies  the  dark  schists,  which  in  turn  seem  to  be  younger 
than  the  true  quartzites  forming  the  main  bulk  of  the  mountains  still 
farther  north.  Another  locality  was  observed,  where  the  metamor- 
pbics  showed  their  intimate  connection  with  unchanged  sedimentary 
beds,  although  not  so  clearly  definedas  at  station  48.  West  and  southwest 
of  station  38,  on  the  west  side  of  Animas  Gaiion,  there  appears  in  the  ravine 
below  the  station  a  coarse-grained,  white  sandstone,  that,  from  strati- 
graphical  reasons,  I  refer  to  the  Upper  Silurian.  By  following  out  the 
course  of  this  sandstone,  it  will  be  fonnd  that  it  gradually  changes  into 
a  white  and  gray,  very  compact  quartzite.  To  establish  the  precise  local- 
ity where  this  change  occurs,  did  not  succeed. 

Besides  this  direct  evidence,  pointing  -to  the  origin  of  the  metamor- 
phics  under  consideration,  their  geognostic  features  are  similar,  in 
fact  at  many  places  identical,  with  those  that  sedimentariea  would  have 
exhibited  under  the  same  circumstances.  Not  at  any  point  along  the 
border  of  this  group  did  we  find  rocks  that  were  older  than  Devonian, 
with  the  exception  of  that  white  sandstone  near  station  38.  Taking 
into  consideration,  therefore,  the  observed  conformity  of  the  underlying 
metamorphics  with  the  overlying  sedimentaries ;  taking  into  considera- 
tion, furthermore,  the  analogous  character  of  stratigraphical  relations, 
the  conclusion  must  be  reached  that  those  sedimentary  beds,  which 
existed  below  the  Devonian,  furnished  the  material  for  the  metamorphic 
masses.  The  presence  of  the  sandstone  near  station  38,  which  was  not 
observed  at  any  other  point,  speaks  for  the  existence  at  one  time  of 
ledimentary  beds  below  and  conformable  with  those  we  now  find. 
Almost,  if  not  entirely,  the  Silurian  has  disappeared,  and  at  some  local- 
ities only  the  highest  strata  of  the  Upper  Devonian  remain,  while  at 
others  many  hundred  feet  are  yet  unalcered.  Altogether  the  region  is 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  it  can  only  be  ridgretted  that  very  unfavor- 
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able  weather  and  a  lack  of  time  prevented  us  from  spending  as  much 
time  there  as  we  shoald  have  wished  to  expend  upon  it. 

Another  characteristic  of  that  gix>np  dare  not  be  overlooked,  as  its 
consequences  have  a  more  or  less  direct  bearing  on  geognostic  features. 
Owing  to  the  position  that  this  high  mass  of  peaks  takes  to  the  adjoin- 
ing low  country,  rain  or  snow  fall  is  very  frequent  During  the  entire 
summer,  whenever  we  had  a  view  of  that  section  of  country,  it  could 
almost  invariably  be  noticed  to  rain  or  snow,  and  during  our  trips 
through  its  mountains  we  had  ample  opportunity  to  verify  the  observa- 
tions made  from  a  distance. 

It  is  apparent  that,  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  glaciers  might  form  that 
would  have  considerable  influence  upon  the  shaping  of  the  configuration 
in  detail ;  although  the  falling  of  debris  will  frequently  produce  results 
similar  to  those  furnished  by  moving  ice.  A  number  of  points  were 
observed  where  the  rounding  off  and  striation  of  the  sides  of  canons  or 
gorges,  and  the  deposition  of  large,  washed  bowlders,  left  no  doubt  as 
to  their  origin.  This  was  observed  particularly  well  on  the  headwaters 
of  Yallecito  Creek,  northwest  of  Mount  Oso  (station  23).  Near  station 
38  another  locality  showing  the  effects  of  glacial  action  was  observed. 
The  hard  quartzite  strata  exi)osed  their  edges,  having  a  dip  of  about  23^ 
to  the  northwest.  From  the  north  and  south  ridge  upon  whick  the 
station  was  located,  the  ice  had  come  down,  rounded  off  all  the  sharp 
edges  of  the  quartzite  strata,  and  had  polished  and  striated  such  por- 
tions that  were  too  high  to  be  covered.  Three  or  four  of  these  small 
glaciers  must  have  moved  side  by  side,  separated  by  narrow  ridges. 
Toward  the  main  ridge  the  ground  is  scooped  out  deeper  than  some 
distance  from  it^  and  the  heads  of  the  upturned  strata  are  worn  away 
more  at  the  end  facing  it.  Numerous  small  lakes,  or,  in  some  places, 
swamps,  are  found  in  the  holows  produced  by  the  passage  of  ice  and 
rocks. 

As  mentioned  above,  some  of  the. granitic  rocks  in  the  Animas  Val- 
ley, above  Animas  City,  have  the  characteristics  of  rochesmoutannSes. 
Below  Animas  City  there  is  a  narrow  valley  about  one  and  a  half  miles 
wide  on  average,  and  ten  miles  long,  the  Animas  Park,  so-called.  The 
soil  of  this  valley  is  composed  of  drift,  originating  to  great  extent  in  the 
granitic  areas.  Although  I  should  not  be  prepared  to  attribute  its 
presence  entirely  to  glacial  action,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ice- masses, 
which  certainly  existed  at  one  time  higher  up  along  the  river,  ihight 
have  extended,  at  least  periodically^  downward^  and  thus  may  have 
added  their  share  to  the  transportation  of  erratic  materiaL  As  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  a  comparatively  level  valley,  where  the  character  of 
the  river-bed  offers  but  little  resistance  to  the  eroding  influence  of  flow- 
ing water,  here,  too,  the  river  gradually  meanders  through  it  in  many 
curves,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  action  of  the  waters  alone 
carried  perhaps  repeatedly  over  the  same  ground  would  be  fully  able  to 
produce  the  result  observed. 

In  a  country  where  the  winters  are  very  severe,  where  the  precipita- 
tion is  considerable,  and  where  the  character  of  the  mountains  and 
canons  is  sasiogularly  favorable  to  allow  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
water  to  flow  off',  local  temporary  glaciers  may  be  formed  more  readily 
than  where  the  cited  conditions  are  wanting.  Should  this  be  contioaed 
for  any  length  of  time,  the  result  will  be  a  series  of  phenomena  analo- 
gous if  not  identical  with  those  observed  in  regions  where  persistent 
glaciers  exist.  The  absence  of  any  well-developed  moraines  at  the 
localities  just  described,  inclines  me  to  the  view  that  such  may  have 
been  the  case  in  these  instances. 


CHAPTER    II. 


VOLCANIC  AEEA. 

By  far  the  greater  area  of  the  district  Rurveyed  duriug  the  summer 
of  1874  is  covered  by  volcanic  rocks.  Nearly  1,800  square  miles  of 
volcauics  join  on  to  the  region  of  1,400  square  miles  which  were  reported 
upon  the  year  previous  (Report  United  Stiites  Geological  and  Geo- 
graphical Survey,  1873).  It  is  evident  that,  where  so  large  a  mass  of 
volcanic  material  was  ejected  and  spread  over  the  country,  that  innu- 
merable varieties  will  be  found,  and  considerable  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  all  the  observed  occurrences  to 
features  already  well  known. 

Orographically  this  area  may  properly  be  divided  into  three  definite 
systems — into  the — 

Plateau  country, 

-B/iiJf  country,  and 

Mountain  country. 

The  first,  the  Plateau  country,  rises  to  considerable  elevations, 
averaging  about  12,700  feet  above  sea-level  for  the  summit.  Geognosti- 
cally  the  latter  are  mostly  composed  of  basalt,  although  trachyte 
plateaus  are  not  wanting.  Stations  3,  4,  and  5  are  located  on  plateaus 
of  this  character,  and  may  serve  as  types.  Sloping  off  to  the  east, 
veering  around  in  that  direction  to  the  north  and  south,  they  present 
very  steep  sides  on  the  west  and  tx>ward  the  south.  Owing  to  the  high 
elevation,  their  summits  are  barren,  onl^'  the  rocky  debris  covering 
them.  Analogous  in  appearance,  but  varying  from  them  in  every  other 
respect,  is  the — 

BLUFF  COUNTEY. 

As  such,  I  mean  to  designate  all  those  sloping  ridges  that  have  been 
formed  by  very  extensive  flows  of  the  volcanic  material,  show  a  plateau- 
like summit,  but  rarely  reach  the  elevation  of  those  before  described, 
Dor  the  horizontal  extent.  In  contradistinction  to  them  they  are  inva- 
riably formed  by  trachytic  flows.  Deep  and  precipitous  caiions  cut 
through  them,  partly  the  result  of  separation  by  strain,  partly  by 
erosion.  To  this  chiss  all  the  lower  regions  of  our  district  belong. 
Frequently  they  are  densely  wooded,  or  show  grassy  flats.  As  a  t^pe, 
the  regions  on  either  side  of  the  llio  Grande,  between  Lost  Tniil  Creek 
and  Antelope  Park,  might  serve,  varying  in  elevation  from  10,000  to 
12,000  feet. 

TOE  MOUNTAIN  COUNTUY 

comprises  all  the  western  and  northwestern  portion  of  the  district, 
where  the  highest  elevations  were  found,  upward  of  14,300  feet,  and 
which  present  the  most  rugged  aspect.  It  is  here  that  the  volcanic 
rocks  reach  their  highest  development,  their  greatest  thickness.  Kegu- 
larly  stratified,  the  mountains  are  separated  by  narrow  but  deep  canons, 
containing  swift  mountain* streams*    This  section,  too,  will  comprise  all 
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the  ore-boaring  regnons  of  the  San  Jnan  mining  district,  and  from  there 
over  to  Monnt  Sneffels  (station  33).  While  the  orographieal  character  is 
snfficiently  precipitous,  there  is  not  that  regularity  which  can  be  observed 
in  the  country  of  long-continued,  more  nnilorm  Hows — in  the  bluff  coun- 
try. Although  here,  too,  single  strata  may  be  traced  without  difficulty 
for  miles,  as  well  as  in  the  former,  the  mountains  or  gronps  containing 
them  are  mostly  separated  by  deep  ravines,  and  the  continuity  or  the 
tratnm  is  not  so  apparent  at  a  glance.  The  flows  that  form  the  high- 
est peaks  have  been  of  much  greater  thickness,  occurring  at  a  time, 
probably,  when  the  bluff  couutry  was  too  high  to  be  reacheil,  but  sub- 
sequent disturbances,  upheavals,  and  depressions  have  endowed  the 
region  with  a  wild,  grand  character.  No  regularity  in  the  arrangement 
oi'  the  higher  portions  can  be  observed,  no  chains  or  regular  systems  of 
mountains.  Taking  the  entire  high  volcanic  country  into  considera- 
tion, it  cannot  be  termed  otherwise  than  a  group.  U|K)n  the  strati- 
graphical  relations  of  this  group — for  the  flows  are  so  regular  in  their 
succession  that  we  can  treat  them  as  strata — more  will  be  sai<l  below. 

In  the  drainage,  too,  of  the  district,  the  difference  between  at  least 
the  bluff  and  the  mountain  country  can  be  observed.  While,  in  tlie 
former,  the  streams  run  a  more  regular  course,  one  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  straight  line,  the  creeks  and  streams  of  the  latter  make 
numerous  turns  and  curves,  probably  being  forced  to  do  so  by  the  pri- 
mary distribution  of  the  mountains,  and  not  the  reverse,  that  the 
mountains  owe  their  first  form  and  present  condition  altogether  to  ero- 
sion. Numerous  places  may  be  found  in  this  volcanic  section  where 
large  masses  of  rcck  have  fallen  down,  at  times,  for  several  thousand 
feet,  and  are  now  lying  immediately  below  the  perpendicular  cliff  that 
wheir  falling  produced. 

In  speaking  of  this  volcanic  area,  it  will  probably  be  best  to  divide 
it  according  to  its  drainage,  and  after  the  discussion  uimn  that  plan  is 
finished,  give  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  iK)ints  in  detail. 
A  consideration  based  upon  the  several  strata  that  are  defined  below, 
might  prove  satisfactory  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  so  many 
streams,  mountains,  and  other  localities  of  the  region  in  question,  have 
thus  far  not  been  supplied  with  names.  Accordingly,  therc^fore,  the 
main  streams  and  their  tiibutaries  will  be  utilized  as  a  means  facilita- 
ting classification. 

The  liio  Grande,  from  its  head-waters  eastward  to  Del  Norte,  runs 
entirely  in  volcanic  material,  as  well  as  all  its  tributaries  from  the 
north,  while  some  of  its  southwestern  ones  head  in  the  quartzite  regions. 
White  Earth  Creek  and  all  its  tributaries  are  within  the  volcanic  area 
.H)  far  as  surveyed  during  1874,  Lake  Fork  and  Uncompahgre  Creeks 
are  almost  entirely  within  the  limits  of  this  area.  Of  the  liio  Animas 
only  tbe  head- waters  enter  into  consideration  this  time. 

Traveling  over  so  large  an  area  of  these  formations,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that  a  certain  regularity  existed  among  the  various  members 
comprising  the  entire  system  of  volcanics.  Inasmuch  as  the  flows  were 
well  defined,  the  breccias  easily  recognizable,  and  both  could  be  tniced 
for,  sometimes,  considerable  distances,  tbe  idea  presented  itself  to  sepa- 
rute  tbe  best-characterized  groups,  and  giving  ihem  fiumbers  (analogous 
to  tbe  nnmbering  of  sedimentary  formations),  thus  facilitate  both 
•^lescription  and  subsequent  classification.  Tbe  absence  of  well-defined 
jirop.Nlite  and  andesite,  tbe  two  oldest  eruptive  rocks  of  the  Trachor- 
heitic  group,  is  somewhat  astonishing,  but  it  seems,  from  evidence,  that 
the  eruptions  of  the  material  in  our  present  district  were  later  than 
those  of  tbe  1873  district.    Besides  tbe  large,  continuous  mass  we  are 
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speaking  of  at  present,  there  are  a  number  of  isolated  ones,  bnt  nowhere 
were  the  two  rocks  just  mentioned  met  with.  It  seems  that  the  magma 
which  upon  cooling  produced  our  present  trachyte,  was  existing  in 
enormous  quantities  and  gave  rise  to  the  numerous  varieties  that  now 
reach  altogether  a  thickness  of  7,000  to  8,000  feet.  Throughout  the 
entire  massthetrachyticcharacteris  constant,  changinglooally,  however, 
on  account  of  reheating,  perhaps.  As  usual,  the  tufts  and  breccia  inci- 
dent to  the  formation  of  the  trachyte  are  found.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Hurpnsing  regularity  manifested  both  in  a  horizontal  and  vertical  direc- 
tion, the  correct  recognition  and  classification  of  the  many  varieties  under 
consideration  must  necessarily  be  rendered  extremely  difficult ;  altogether 
impossible  for  the  short  time  that  we  could  spend  among  them.  The 
schedule  based  upon  observation  of  the  various  strata  at  numerous 
points  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  vertical  distribution.  Single 
features  of  tbo  same  strata  were  focnd  to  be  of  great  regularity  and 
materially  aided  in  the  identification. 

No.  1  is  very  readily  distinguished  by  the  variegated  appearance 
produced  by  a  succession  or  change  of  different  colors.  Frequently'  the 
white,  grayish,  or  yellowish  colors  predominate,  bat  pink,  red,  green, 
and  almost  black  are  not  wanting.  In  general  appearance  the  members 
of  this  number  present  the  characteristics  of  a  series  of  "variegated 
marls."  They  form  steep  walls,  weathering  in  small  columnar  masses, 
or  they  show  smooth,  rounded  bluffs,  the  colors  of  which  are  beautifully 
blended.  Should  any  isolated  hard  strata  be  contained  in  the  series, 
they  will  show  themselves  as  small  monument-shaped  projections  ou 
the  face  of  the  bluff,  or  weather  in  such  forms  that  the  play  of  fancy 
can  readily  picture  them  as  imitations  of  animate  beings.  Water-courses 
cut  deeply  into  the  loosely -cemented  material,  and  aid  in  forming  the 
picturesque  groups  that  may  otten  be  observed.  On  one  of  the  branches 
of  Lake  Fork  Creek  a  very  curious  group  of  "monuments"  was 
observed  in  the  trachyte  of  this  number,  illustrated  by  the  accompany- 
ing cut.  From  the  high  plateau  upou  which  stations  3  and  4  are 
located,  broken  fragments  of  basalt  have  rolled  dowu  the  steep  hill  and 
found  a  resting-place  on  a  small  grassy  slope  near  the  creek.  Heavy 
rain-stormsgradually  eroded  thesoft  underlying  material.  This,  protected 
in  the  vertical  direction  by  the  basalt  block,  assumed  a  columnar  form 
in  course  of  time,  affording  a  sufficiently  large  resting-place  to  the  rock 
that  has  produced  this  striking  result.  At  tlie  time  of  our  visit,  there 
were  quite  a  large  number  of  these  "monuments"  clustered  together 
in  a  ravine  that  had  been  thus  washed  out.  With  the  progress  of  erosion, 
the  top  of  the  conical  pedestal  holding  the  heavy  block  must  assume 
a  still  more  conical  shape,  and  the  latter  will  fall.  Several  of  these 
columns  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high.  Differing  from  those 
in  Eastern  Colorado,  these  monuments  do  not  show  smooth  sides,  but  a 
corrugated  surface,  produced  by  the  constant  dripping  of  rain  during 
storms  and  other  similar  reasons. 

This  trachyte  No.  1  reaches  an  average  thickness  of  about  800  feet 
when  fully  developed.  It  might  properly  be  ternied  a  tutt*.  although  at 
times  layers  occur  in  it  that  would  forbid  any  such  appellation  if  found 
isolated.  Generally  the  material  composing  this  series  of  htrata  is  a 
light  feldspathic  aj^gregate  loosely  cemented.  At  some  points  larger 
fmgments  are  found  among  the  smaller  ones,  but  all  show  alike  the 
tendency  to  rapid  decomposition.  The  numerous  colors  that  frequently 
occur  are  due  to  oxygen  compounds  of  iron  mainly.  At  some  points, 
where  the  next  stratum  above  seems  to  have  reached  No.  1  in  a  heated 
Ktate,  the  upper  members  are  baked  and  contain  jasper  and  semi-opal. 
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The  group  is  very  characteristic  and  sufficiently  constant  in  its  appear- 
ance to  bo  recognized  ;  innst  !iot,  however,  be  mistaken  for  some  of  the 
local  accumalatioiis  of  tuffs  that  occur  in  higher  trachytic  beds. 

No.  2  does  not  show  so 'many  variations  as  the  preceding  number. 
Mainly  forming  either  low  plateaus,  grassy  or  wooded,  or  api>earing  in 
long,  narrow  ridges,  it  covers  that  section  of  country  along  the  lower 
tracts  bordering  upon  the  streams  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  district. 
Frequently  canons  are  cut  through  it,  and  then  the  walls  are  mostly 
very  steep.  In  color,  it  shows  but  little  variation.  When  freshly 
broken  it  has  a  pink  tint,  but  upon  exposure  to  atmospheric  influences 
becomes  brown.  Near  the  border  of  the  volcanic  area,  it  is  the  forma- 
tion most  frequently  met  with.  Toward  the  upper  strata  (there  are 
only  few  in  this  group),  bands  and  nodules  of  porphyritic  pitchstone, 
and  of  obsidian  set  in,  running  parallel  to  the  stratification  of  the 
trachyte.  At  times  they  are  several  feet  thick,  but  rarely  extend  ibr 
any  distance.  Between  stations  21  and  22,  however,  one  band  was  found, 
frou)  four  to  eight  feet  thick,  that  extentled  for  several  miles.  Twelve 
hun<lred  feet  may  be  considered  the  average  thickness  for  these  strata, 
the  most  continuous  and  easily-traced  ones  of  the  entire  series.  The 
rock  generally  contains  a  great  many  small  crystals  of  sanidite;  crystals 
of  black  mica  are  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  mass.  At  some 
localities  narrow  prisms  of  hornblende  occur,  dark  green  to  black  in 
color.     Upon  exposure  the  n)ica  assumes  a  splendent  bronze  color. 

No.  3. — This  group  can  readily  be  distinguished  from  No.  2  by  the 
darker  colors  shown  in  its  lower  member,  and  the  lighter  ones  its 
higher  strata  exhibit,  in  some  localities  plateaus  are  formed  by  No. 
3,  but  more  frequently  it  forms  the  highest  bluffs  of  narrow  ridges. 
It  is  divided  into  two  subdivisions,  the  lower  and  the  upper  No.  3. 
The  fornier  can  be  recognized  by  its  dark  color  and  its  more  precipitous 
character,  while  in  the  upper,  the  colors  are  by  far  lighter  and  the  steep 
features  less  prominent,  as  it  de«!omi>oses  more  readily  and  tlierefoi*e 
forms  slop(»s  rather  than  vertical  bhift's.  Lithologically  there  are  dis- 
tinctions also,  as  will  be  seen  below.  No.  3,  lower,  at  times  shows  co- 
lumnar structure,  and  on  account  of  the  dark  color  it  assumes  upon 
weathering,  can  be  mistaken  for  basalt.  Brown  is  the  prevailing  color 
of  the  h»wer  members,  while  the  u]>per  ones  are  lilac,  shading  into  gray 
and  reddish.  For  the  latter  the  thickness  may  be  estimated  at  1,000 
to  1,500  feet,  when  fully  developed;  for  the  former  at  800  to  1,000 
feet.  This  formation  is  well  developed  at  a  number  of  |>oints,  and 
will  be  spoken  of  in  more  detail  when  treating  of  the  localities  where 
it  occurs.  These  two  last  numbers  niaiidy  give  the  country  that  ai>- 
pearance  which  has  induced  me  to  term  it  a  "bluff  country,''  a  charac- 
ter which  extends  from  the  107th  nieridian  to  San  Luis  Valley,  of  course 
with  some  interruptions  caust^d  by  local  upheavals  or  other  disturbances. 

Nunierous  sanidite  crystals  occur  in  the  somevS>:nes  compact,  some- 
times slightly  vesicular,  ]>aste;  more  in  No.  3,  lower,  than  in  the  npi)er 
subdivision.  Mica  is  found  more  sparingly,  black  when  fresh,  bronze- 
colored  after  having  been  exposed  to  atmosi)heric  influences  for  some 
time.  No.  3,  up])er,  contains  less  sanidite  and  more  mica,  and  may  be 
distinguished  by  the  lighter  color  of  its  paste.  Toward  the  upper  i)or- 
tion  of  this  number  a  sei  ies  of  beds  occurs,  that  have  almost  the  character 
of  a  paste  without  any  segregated  minerals.  In  color,  they  are  usually 
light,  compact  as  a  rule,  rarely  vehicular. 

No.  4  is  by  far  njore  varied  in  its  several  members  than  any  one  of  the 
I)receding  series.  It  is  to  this  group  chiefly  that  the  region  designated 
as  ''mountain  country'^  belongs,  and  much  of  the  wild,  picturesque 
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scenery  it  contains  is  clue  to  the  brilliant  colors  some  of  the  strata 
belon^ng  to  it  exhibit.  As  stated  above,  the  mountains  show  no 
arrangement  in  chains  or  well-defined  systems  of  ranges,  but,  in  their 
detail  of  form,  they  certainly  deserve  admiration  and  attention.  At  the 
majority  of  points,  where  distinct  stratification  could  be  observed  in  the 
1a>ers  composing  No.  4,  it  was  seen  to  be  either  horizontal,  or  very 
nearly  so.  This  tact,  together  with  the  unequal  hardness  of  the  various 
strata,  produced  the  result  that  erosion  finally,  after  other  agents  per- 
haps had  completed  the  primary  separation,  was  enabled  to  carve  with 
its  skillful  hand  the  most  unique  mountain  forms,  beautiful  in  their 
S3^mmetry  as  well  as  in  their  detail.  The  colors  of  this  series  are  gen- 
erally dark,  with  the  exception  of  those  shown  by  one  stratum — the 
^^red  stratum.'"  Originally  white,  the  color  hiis  changed  into  yellow, 
orange,  bright  red,  and  brown.  A  very  thorough  impregnation  of  mi- 
nute pyrite  crystals  has  produced  this  change.  Upon  decomposition  of 
the  pyrite,  hydrated  sescpiioxide  of  iron  is  formed,  which  in  turn  imparts, 
according  to  the  quantities  in  which  it  is  present,  the  colors  above  enu- 
menited.  This  stratum  is  found  in  the  lower  half  of  the  series.  Above 
it  the  colors  are  almost  invariably  dark,  a  purplish  blue,  maroon,  and 
frequently  a  dark,  muddy  green.  Single  bands  of  lighter  rocks  occur  iu 
the  upper  meml)ers.  The  thickness  of  No.  4  is  between  .3,000  and  4,000 
feet,  containing  a  by  far  greater  variety  of  rocks  than  any  one  of  the 
lower  groups.  Without  going  into  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  give  a  min- 
eralogical  diagnosis  of  specimens  from  typi<*al  localities. 

As  a  ruleoligoclase  takes  the  place  of  sanidite,  and  mica  is  entirely  want- 
ing. At  some  points  mica  was  observed,  however,  in  the  lower  mem- 
bers A  triclinic  feldspar,  that  may  be  andesite,  occurs  associated  with 
the  oligoclase  in  smaller  crystids.  In  some  spc^cimens  sanidite  was 
lound,  but  it  n)ay  be  regarded  as  the  exception  rather  than  as  the  rule. 
The  paste  is  microcrystalline  to  compact. 

Above  this  series  of  trachytic  becls  we  find  in  numerous  places  such 
rocks  that  must  be  and  are  considered  as  younger.  Frequently  occurring, 
but  showing  variations  in  texture  and  lltliological  character  at  almost 
every  point  where  it  do^s  ocjcur,  is  the  rhyolite.  As  a  rule  it  may  be 
found  «uperincuinbent  upon  the  beds  above  described,  forming  caps  for 
some  of  the  highest  peaks  of  the  district.  As  the  rocks  underlying,  the 
rhyolite  shows  a  well  defined  stratification,  conformable  to  that  of  the 
older  stnita.  At  a  number  of  points  its  character  as  such  cannot  other- 
wise be  determined  than  by  its  position  and  texture,  inasmuch  as  its 
mineralogical  character  would  scarcely  warrant  any  positive  assertions. 
By  the  aid  of  partial  or  full  chemical  analysis  certainly  every  doubt 
can  readily  be  cleared.  Near  station  10,  above  5  miles  to  the  eastward, 
the  most  typical  occurrence  of  rhyolite  was  observed.  A  deep  ravine, 
bordei'ed  on  either  side  by  sloping  walls  several  thousand  feet  in  height, 
contains  in  its  lower  portions  a  quantity  of  massive  basalt  reacliing 
upward  on  the  north  wall  to  more  than  9U0  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
creek.  Itesting  immediately  upon  this  we  find  a  series  of  rhyolitic  beds 
segregated  into  narrow  strata.  It  would  seem  from  the  position  of 
these  two  rocks,  which  can  correctly  be  recognized  at  a  glance,  that  the 
latter  was  really  younger  than  the  former.  A!ialogous  cases  to  this 
Lave  been  found  in  other  portions  of  the  western  volcanic  regions,  but 
whether  they  are  identical  can  only  be  determined  by  one  who  has  seen 
a  number  of  them. 

U|>ou  investigation  it  will  be  observed  that  the  single  narrow  strata 
of  rhyolite  lying  upon  the  basalt  dip  toward  the  valley  at  an  angle  of 
60^  to  70^.   There  is  no  evidence  that  the  material  could  have  fiowu  down- 
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ward  from  the  north  F>i(le,  producing  the  dip  by  virtue  of  any  Bucb  flow. 
Ou  the  contrary,  it  has  come  from  the  west.  Traveling  westward  to 
the  head  waters  of  the  small  creek  (we  were  camped  apou  a  tnbatary  of 
Godwin's  Creek),  it  will  be  seen  that  with  increasing  elevation  the  ba- 
salt ceases,  and  a  number  of  small  hills  are  formed  by  the  rhyolite.  In 
any  other  direction  than  westward,  only  small  isolated  patches  of  rhyo- 
lite are  found,  fewer  of  them  toward  the  east.  Considering  all  these  cir- 
cumstanc^es,  the  conclusion  presents  itself  that  we  here  have  an  instance 
of  intrusive  ba^t,  having  become  intrusive  alter  the  flow  or  flows  of 
rhyolite  had  already  assumed  a  state  of  rigidity.  In  no  case  within  the 
district  besides  this  one  have  I  found  these  two  rocks  in  the  same  rela- 
tive position.  In  speaking  of  the  country  dmined  by  Lake  Fork  Creek 
and  its  tributaries,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the 
niiueralogical  character  of  this  and  several  other  interesting  rocks 
found  at  that  locality. 

Dolerite  and  basalt  both  occur  in  this  district,  the  latter  in  b^^  far 
greater  quantities,  however,  and  in  a  number  of  varieties.  The  three 
plateaus  upon  which  the  stations  3,  and  4, 5,  and  19  and  20  are  located, 
are  capi)ed  by  a  heavy  layer  of  basalt.  Generally  the  color  is  a  dark 
gray  or  black,  but  in  a  number  of  instances  it  was  found  to  be  a  brownish- 
red,  produced  by  decomposition  of  the  magnetite  it  contains.  These 
three  plateaus  strike  in  one  line,  approximately  north  and  south,  and  a 
former  connection  between  the  two  more  northerly  ones  seems  highly 
probable.  Station  3  has  an  elevation  of  12,669  feet,  while  station  5, 
seven  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line,  is  only  101  feet  higher.  Both  are 
located  on  the  summit  of  the  plateaus,  and  their  elevation  shows  that 
there  can  have  been  but  very  little  change  in  the  niveau  of  these  beds 
independent  of  each  other.  It  has  been  mentioned  above,  that  the 
highest  members  of  the  trachytic  group  are  to  be  found  in  the  western 
part  of  the  district.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  eastern 
portions  were,  at  the  time  of  eruption,  too  high  to  be  reached,  a  view 
sustained  by  the  observation  just  quoted.  We  find  the  basalt  of  these 
plateaus  resting  upon  trachyte  No.  2,  except  at  stations  19  and  20, 
where  it  covers  No.  3.  On  the  summit  of  the  Rio  Grande  Pyramid 
(station  21),  we  find  the  same  case  occurring,  a  cap  of  basalt,  600  feet  in 
thickness,  forming  the  highest  portion  of  the  peak.  Isolated  patches  of 
basalt  occur  at  a  number  of  points,  forming  either  the  caps  of  peaks,  or 
presenting,  in  the  lower  southerly  country,  single  eruptions  of  but 
small  extent.  Station  18,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  east  of 
Pole  Creek,  shows  a  cap  of  this  kind.  Eiist  of  station  10,  in  the  narrow 
canon,  basalt  also  cro])s  out,  underlying  the  rhyolite.  In  its  specific 
features  it  is  quite  interesting  at  that  locality,  and  shall  be  8iK>ken  of 
more  at  length  hereafter.  In  color  it  is  there  almost  black,  weathering 
brown  ou  the  surface.  Small  particles  of  olivine  are  contained  in  the 
microcrystalline  ptiste.  Prisms  of  augite  occur  sparingly.  Altogether 
the  rock  has  a  more  crystalline  appearance  than  basalt  generally  shows. 
With  basalt  the  list  of  volcanic  rocks  found  in  our  district  is  exhausted, 
and  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  synopsis  of  their  horizontal  distribution 
according  to  the  various  drainage  systems. 

A  line  drawn  northward  from  Del  Norte  on  the  Bio  Grande,  to  Sa- 
guache, would  approximately  give  the  eastern  border  of  the  volcanic 
rocks.  It  is  there  that  the  bluti'y  character  is  well  developed,  continu- 
ing westward  for  some  distance  up  the  Kio  Grande.  Mostly  of  a  brown 
to  reddish-brown  color,  the  perpendicular  walls,  sometimes  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  give  to  the  country  a  very  characteristic  aspect*. 
Trachyte  No.  2  composes  these  blufis,  allowing  an  exposure  of  No.  1  at 
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only  a  few  places  on  the  river.  The  general  dip  of  the  flows  to  which 
the  blai&  owe  their  existence  is  a  little  south  of  east,  amoanting  from 
2  to  5  degrees,  except  at  points  where  later  local  disturbances  have  in- 
creased it. 

At  Wagon  wheel  Gap  a  local  phenomenon  of  some  interest  occurs. 
The  flow  of  tiachy  tic  material  became  somewhat  columnar  upon  cooling, 
and  afterward  a  small  hill  composed  of  it  was  torn  apart,  leaving 
nearly  vertical  cliffs  on  either  side.  Through  this  narrow  passage  the 
river  has  found  its  way,  leaving  on  either  side  of  its  banks  sufficient 
space  for  wagon-roads.  Indians  have  taken  advantage  of  the  com- 
manding view  obtained  from  the  highest  portions  of  the  hill,  and  numer- 
ous abandoned  ^Uookouts"  and  low  walls  along  the  edges  testify  to 
their  presence  in  former  days.  At  that  locality,  as  well  as  several 
others,  the  trachyte  Ko.  2  contains  numerous  fragments  of  jasper, 
chalcedony,  and  flint,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  geodes.  Above  the  gap 
the  same  formations  continue  without  any  material  change  in  either 
stratigraphical  or  orographical  features.  The  valley  of  the  llio  Grande 
all  along  there  is  of  considerable  width,  and  the  bottom  composed  of 
trachytic  drift.  To  the  south  and  southeast  the  La  Plata  Mountains 
rise  to  considerable  elevations,  consisting  probably  of  trachytic  material 
also. 

Antelope  Park,  at  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  presents  some  interest- 
ing features.  To  the  northeast  of  the  park  is  Bristol  Head  (station  54), 
the  termination  of  one  of  the  long,  high  plateaus  running  southward 
from  station  2.  At  its  southwest  termination  this  plateau  presents  a 
vertical  wall  over  2,500  feet  in  height;  then  proceeding  farther  in  that 
direction,  the  Santa  Maria  lake  is  reached,  while  on  the  other  side  of  it 
there  is  an  analogous  vertical  wall,  about  1,200  feet  in  height.  Tbe  lake 
is  contained  in  a  long  narrow  valley,  partly  timbered,  partly  grassy. 
At  the  east  end  of  this  valley  are  the  Antelope  Springs,  so  called.  Upon 
examination  it  will  be  fouu<l  that  the  up[)er  strata  of  trachytic  rocks  on 
the  bluff  edge  u|>ou  which  the  station  was  located,  correspond  to  those 
on  the  other  side,  although  they  are  more  than  1,000  feet  lower  down. 
It  is  a  case  of  sudden  subsidence,  whereby  the  portion  on  tbe  south- 
western side  changed  both  its  horizontal  and  vertical  position,  while 
Bristol  Head  remained  stationar^r .  To  the  northeast  of  the  station  the 
strata  dip  slightly  in  that  direction,  while  those  having  fallen,  on  the 
other  side,  dip  at  an  angle  of  0^  to  10^  to  the  southwest.  This  dip 
shows  that  the  subsidence  was  by  no  means  a  perpendicular  one,  but 
that  the  southern  side  fell  more  than  the  opposite.  Thanks  to  the  ex- 
cellent view  obtained  from  Bristol  Head,  there  could  not  very  long  re- 
main any  doubt  as  to  the  action  that  produced  this  result.  Beaching 
Antelope  Park  from  the  west  side,  an  exposure  of  the  upper  members  of 
No.  1  and  the  lower  ones  of  the  succeeding  numbers  will  be  observed. 
Pbynically  they  are  soft,  and  rapidly  yielding  to  atmospheric  and 
erosive  influences.  Opposite  that  exposure,  which  is  soon  hidden  from 
sight  by  the  secondarily  aeciuired  [)osirion  of  the  **  dropped ''superincum- 
bent beds,  the  Bio  Granule  emerges  from  a  narrow  canon,  and  closely 
hugging  the  rocky  banks  on  the  ^outh  side  of  the  park,  follows  them  for 
Douie  distance  below  San  Juan  City.  The  valley  comprising  the  park 
is  slightly  rising  toward  Bristol  Head,  and  in  it  the  old  course  of  the 
river  can  easily  be  traced.  It  will  be  found  that  instead  of  following 
closely  along  the  south  banks,  which  are  determined  by  the  tra<'Jiytic 
bitifts'of  No.  2,  the  river  from  its  point  of  egress  formerly  flowed  across 
tbe  entire  valley,  and,  winding  along  in  curving  lines,  kept  a  course 
mach  nearer  to  Bristol  Uead  than  the  one  it  has  today.    It  seems 
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bigbly  probable,  tberefore,  tbat  at  some  period  previous  to  tbat  at  wbich 
tbe  river  bad  tbe  course  just  descrihed,  it  flowed  still  more  northerly, 
1.  6.,  at  tbe  time  before  tbo  subsidence  occurred.  Counting  upon  tiie 
regularity  sbowu  at  unmerous  otber  ][>oints  by  tbe  members  of  volcanic 
series,  tbe  view  may  gain  ground,  sup|K)rted  besides  by  otber  facts,  tbat 
tbe  subsidence  mentioned  is  owing  to  a  wasbing  out  of  tbe  soft  lower 
strata.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  distance  was  tbus  eroded,  tbe  rocks 
superincumbent  cbanged,  by  tbeir  falling  down  and  soutbwaitl,  tbe 
course  of  tbe  river.  An  isolation  of  tbe  narrow  valley  lying  between 
tbe  two  vertical  walls  tbus  formed,  would  be  advantageous  to  tbe  for- 
mation of  eitber  swamps  or  lakes,  and  we  do  in  reality  find  one  of  tbe  lat- 
ter, its  longer  axis  in  parallel  to  tbe  line  of  separation  of  the  two  ver- 
ticid  blutfs. 

Still  farther  ascending  tbo  river  we  find  it  running  in  trachyte  No.  2, 
which  forms  steep  blufi's  on  eitber  side,  and  narrows  the  canon  very  con- 
siderably at  some  places.  While  the  elevation  of  the  river-bed  is  alK)ut 
0,400  feet  along  there,  the  hills  on  tbe  north  side  rise  to  nearly  10,500 
feet,  reaching  trachyte  No.  3.  Along  some  of  tbe  ridges  this  rock 
shows  very  decidedly  columnar  structure,  resembling  from  a  distance 
basaltic  columns.  In  color  it  is  dark,  and  weathers  in  steep  clifis. 
After  reaching  Lost  Trail  Creek  the  higher  country  l)egins.  Both 
south  and  north  of  the  liio  Grande  mountain-peaks  become  more  fve- 
quent  and  their  altitudes  more  considerable  than  farther  east.  On  the 
south  side  of  tbe  river,  ascending  the  main  tributaries,  we  observe  the 
lower  numbers  two  an<l  three  in  regular  succession  and  typicid  develo|>- 
ment.  Tbe  Rio  Grande  Pyramid  (station  21)  is  the  highest  trachytie 
point  in  tbat  direction,  13,773  feet.  Beyond  that  and  to  the  wH^stward, 
the  volcanic  rocks  begin  to  thin  out  owing  to  tbe  position  of  underly- 
ing metamorpbics.  At  the  time  of  the  fiows,  the  metamorphic  regions 
must  have  been  sufticiently  elevated  not  to  be  covered  entirely  by  tbem. 
Although,  as  shown  by  small  local  outcrops,  quite  an  extensive  area  of 
these  KH'ks  is  covered  by  volcanics,  tbe  high  portions,  the  Quartzite 
^fountains,  impeded  the  progress  of  tbe  eruptive  material.  Along  a 
line  that  begins  near  station  22,  and  running  northwesterly  terminates 
near  station  17,  the  volcanic  rocks  are  overlying  the  metamorphic  rocks, 
and  while  the  former  show  nearly  horizontal  stratification,  the  latter 
have  a  <lip  of  12^  to  18^  to  the  northward.  Station  24  is  a  prominent 
trachytie  point  projecting  south  toward  the  metamorphic  area. 

On  station  21  a  good  section  of  the  volcanic  rocks  was  obtained,  show- 
ing the  regular  order  that  has  been  observed  at  a  number  of  other  local- 
ities. The  summit  is  composed  of  basalt,  capping  tbe  other  roc^ks,  and 
having  a  thickness  of  (>00  teet.  Below  it  there  are  200  feet  of  breccia. 
This  breccia  is  con)posed  of  numerous  large  and  small  fragments  of  the 
underlying  strata,  and  cemented  rather  loosely  by  a  cement  of  feld- 
spathic  character.  Then  follow  400  feet  of  a  compact  gray  rock,  with- 
out any  distinctly  segregated  minerals.  It  resembles  a  feldspathic  ma- 
trix, without  any  minerals  contained  in  it,  and  varies  in  color  from 
yellowish  to  gray,  and  sometimes  pink.  Between  this  and  the  next 
lower  member  there  occurs  a  band  of  porpbyritic  pitchstone,  containing 
numerous  crystals  of  sanidite,  and  small  decomposing  fragments  of 
another  feldspar.  At  the  point  of  observation  this  interstratum  was  8 
to  10  feet  thick,  but  as  it  continues  for  several  miles  in  an  easterly  and 
southeily  direction,  variations  in  thickness  occur.  Below  this  pitch- 
Ktone  stratum  trachyte  No.  3  sets  in;  400  feet  of  a  light  pink  to  reddish 
rock  (U)nii>ose  the  upper  portion  of  that  number,  followed,  lower  down, 
by  800  leet  of  the  dark-brown  laminated  trachyte,  with  much  sauidite 
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and  but  little  mica.  A  small  quantity  of  No.  2  is  found  below  this, 
weathering  very  readily  into  small  scaly  fragments.  This  rests  upon  a 
coarsegrained  metamorphic  granite,  which  crops  out  at  a  number  of 
X)oint8,  and  is  a  continuation  of  that  found  at  station  22.  To  the  west- 
ward, about  nine  miles,  the  characteristic  strata  of  No.  4  set  in,  forming  a 
high,  flat  country,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  adjoining  quartzitio 
region.  This  continues  u]iwanl  to  the  headwaters  of  the  liio  Grande. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  river,  a  short  ilistance  west  of  Lost  Trail  Creek, 
there  is  an  excellent  development  of  No.  1,  and  Nos.  2  and  3  above  it. 
Very  unique  bluffs,  about  800  feet  in  height,  have  the  appearance  of 
variegated  marls  more  than  that  of  volcanic  deposit.  Presenting  a  very 
nmrke<l  stratified  apjiearanc?,  it  may  be  observed  that  tliisis  due  mainly 
to  the  accumulation  of  coloring  material  (oxygen  eomiiounds  of  iron) 
in  certain  horizontal  zones.  Not  far  up  the  river  is  this  outcrop  con- 
tinued, however,  as  it  slightly  changes  it^  course  and  the  breadth  of  its 
valley.  As  the  dip  of  the  flows  or  strata  at  that  locality  is  a  south- 
easterly one,  the  disappearance  of  the  lower  stratnm  becomes  a  neces- 
sity, from  the  position  at  which  they  are  exfK)sed.  Only  on  Pole  Creek, 
about  three  miles  from  the  llio  Grande,  and  near  the  junction  of  the 
two,  they  crop  out  again,  showing,  in  the  former  case,  fantastic  forms 
and  groups  that  an  enthusiastic  admirer  might  readily  construe  into 
iigures  resembling  human  shapes. 

Along  the  north  side  of  tlie  river,  the  rocks  of  No.  2  weather  in 
abrupt  bluff's,  shewing  horizontal  seams,  and  irregular  inclosures  of 
porx>hyritic  pitchstone,  that  from  a  distance  have  the  appearance  of 
cavities.  Above  them  are  the  layers  of  No.  3,  dipping  conformaibly 
at  an  angle  of  2^  to  4^,  overlaid  in  turn  by  the  conglomerate  that  was 
mentioned  from  the  Rio  Grande  Pyramid.  About  two  miles  east  of 
Pole  Creek  is  station  18,  with  an  elevatiou  of  13,650  feet,  capped  by  a 
])romiueut  cap  of  black  basalt.  This  feature  will  make  the  peak  dis- 
tinguishable from  any  others  in  the  vicinity.  Westward  of  Pole  Creek 
the  character  changes;  we  already  begin  to  reach  the  section  whic^h,  iu 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  was  termed  the  mountain  region.  Mount 
Canby  is  the  first  one  that  pres  nts  the  characteristic  "  red  stratum.'' 
We  have  approached  that  area  which  was  not  floo<led  by  the  tnvchytic 
eruptions  simultaneously  with  the  regions  farther  east,  and  although 
only  a  few  miles  distant,  we  find  that  this  peak,  at  an  altitude  of  about 
12,700  feet,  shows  the  lower  members  of  No.  4.  Weathering  with  all 
the  brilliancy  that  colors  originati'd  by  ferric  oxygen -com  pounds  can 
produce,  it  presents,  iu  its  variety  of  shades  as  well  as  its  elongated 
pyramidal  form,  one  ot  the  most  striking  features  of  the  valley.  But 
u  short  distance  northwest  of  this  mountain  are  the  sources  of  the  Kio 
Grande,  which  for  moie  than  90  miles  flows  through  one  continuous 
area  of  volcjinic  country. 

In  exmcluding  the  consideration  of  the  formations  bordering  this  river 
and  its  pr]n<;ipal  drainage,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  regarding  the  ex- 
traordinary regularity  shown  both  in  the  mineralogical  development 
and  the  distribution  of  the  rocks  in  question.  Below  the  junction  of 
Pole  creek,  the  most  regular  development  may  be  said  to  begin.  One 
stratum  upon  the  other  is  found  to  be  in  its  normal  position,  and  speci- 
ineus  taken  miles  a])art  would  readily  be  mistaken  for  those  ot  the 
aaiue  numbers  occurring  at  other  localities.  Although  deep  ravines  an<l 
narrow  gorges  frequently  traverse  the  sides  of  the  long  ridges,  or  even 
cat  them,  this  result  seems  to  be  owing  to  anything  but  very  destruct- 
ive activity.  At  some  points,  certainly  along  the  Rio  Grande,  the  view 
€^u  bautlly  be  repelled  that  the  canons  must  have  been  termed  by  a  sep- 
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aration  of  their  two  present  walls,  a  separation  that  was  not  gradaal, 
such  as  woald  be  produced  by  the  erosive  action  of  flowing  waters, 
bnt  a  sudden  one.  From  Lost  Trail  Greek  eastward  the  lower  members 
of  the  tracbytic  system  can  be  readily  traced  for  many  miles.  The  dip 
is  constant  in  the  direction  the  river  flows,  bnt  slight.  If  time  could  be 
spared  for  a  careful  investigation  of  the  volcanic  rocks  along  the  Bio 
Oninde  much  valuable  information  regarding  their  horizontal  and  ver- 
tical distribution  could  be  obtained.  The  extent  of  the  single  flows, 
characterized  as  such  by  their  stratigraphical  relations  and  lithological 
character,  is  truly  astonishing,  and  basing  upon  this  and  other  evidence, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  volcanic  area  surveyed  by  our 
party  in  1873  is  but  the  continuation  of  the  one  under  mention  at  pres- 
ent. 

Flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  is  White  Earth  Greek,  which  has  re- 
ceived its  name  from  the  exposure  of  trachyte  No.  1.  Ascending  from 
station  G  the  canon  is  found  to  be  walled  in  by  vertical  or  nearly  verti- 
cal bluffs  of  No.  2,  while  metamorphic  rocks  crop  out  below.  As  usual, 
they  present  the  rugged  appearance  common  to  members  of  that  num- 
ber, until  the  small  valley  north  of  station  2  is  reached,  where  the  flows 
have  preserved  more  of  their  original  form,  and  show  plateaus  of  no 
very  considerable  extent,  however.  Above  the  first  lower  plateau  two 
more  are  found,  until  finally  a  slope  is  reached  leading  up  to  the  station, 
an  elevation  of  13,560  feet.  Here  the  rock  corresponds  to  some  of  the 
members  of  the  higher  No.  3.  The  paste  of  this  rock  is  compact, 
darker  than  that  of  the  corresponding  group  generally.  Numerous 
crystals  of  yellowish  sanidite  occur  in  it,  while  mica  is  wanting  almost 
entirely. 

Descending  again  to  the  level  of  the  creek,  it  is  found  that  the  strata  of 
No.  1  croi)  out  lor  some  distance  along  its  left-hand  bank.  The  rock 
here  is  white  to  grayish  and  yellowish,  readily  decomposed.  It  is  not 
so  firm  in  texture  as  that  on  the  Rio  Gninde,  and  therefore  does  not 
show  the  picturesque  forms  that  were  observed  at  that  point.  Higher 
up  the  succeeding  numbers  set  in  until  No.  3  is  reached.  At  ail  these 
localities  the  blufl'  character  is  well  preserved.  At  many  places  the 
rocks  are  bare  of  any  vegetation  or  soil,  and  the  traveler  rides  over  the 
surface,  as  it  formerly  flowed,  only  with  the  dift'erence  that  at  present 
it  shows  an  easterly  dip.  Ascending  still  farther,  toward  stations  3 
and  4,  basalt  sets  in  about  400  feet  in  thickness  at  the  edges  of  the 
continous  blufl*.  A  long,  high  plateau,  some  distance  above  tim- 
ber-line, stretches  from  north  to  south  approximately.  No  soil  baa 
accumulated  as  yet  on  the  naked  fragments  of  vesicular  basalt.  Nu- 
merous little  ponds  and  swamps  indicate  that  beneath  the  layex  of 
fragments,  the  original  flow  must  be  undisturbed.  '  Two  varieties  of 
basalt  occur  here,  the  black  and  a  brownish-red.  No  definit>e  rela- 
tion  Ix'tween  the  two  could  be  recognized,  and  it  seems  highly  im- 
probable tliat  it  should  exist.  Both  are  vesicular,  sometimes  hav- 
ing the  vesicles  drawn  out  to  one  or  two  inches  in  length.  Olivine, 
a  (lark  gieen  variety,  is  found  sparingly  in  their  microcrystalliue  paste. 
Indications  of  columnar  structure  may  be  observed  along  the  precipitous 
blufl'  on  the  west  and  southwest  sides,  but  the  columns  are  not  well 
developed.  Station  5,  at  an  elevation  of  12,737  feet,  is  located  a  little 
west  ot  south  of  the  two  last-named  stations,  on  a  similar  plateau,  which 
at  one  time  was  probably  in  connection  with  it. 

These  i>lateaus  separate  the  waters  of  White  Earth  from  those  of 
Lake  Fork  Creek.  Near  the  northern  line  of  our  district,  betweou  the 
two  last-named  creeks,  station  7  was  located  on  au  isolated  patch  of 
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basalt,  surroanded  on  all  sides  by  granite.  A  short  distance  south- 
ward, however,  the  volcanic  area  again  began.  Ascending  Jjake  Fork 
the  two  lower  members  of  the  trachytic  series  are  met  with.  0[>po8ite 
station  11  (10,611  feet),  ^o.  1  has  reached  a  good  development.  For 
800  feet  we  tind  a  series  of  grayish,  pinkish,  to  red  trachytes,  weather- 
ing in  small  fragments.  Sanidite  and  hornblende  are  abandant  in  it; 
more  particularly  the  latter.  Near  the  base  of  station  11  erratic  granitic 
bowlders  were  observed ;  not  in  great  quantity,  however.  It  is  a  coarse- 
grained granite,  of  the  first  type  that  is  described  from  the  metamorphic 
region.  Subsequently  discovered  outcrops  of  this  same  granite,  a  short 
distance  from  station  12,  disclosed  the  origin  of  the  bowlders.  About 
four  miles  south  of  station  11  is  San  Gristoval  Lake,  above  which  the 
erratic  metamorphic  material  is  found  in  greater  abundance  than 
farther  below.  The  bowlders  are  larger,  intermixed  in  the  bed  of  the 
creek  with  numerous  small  ones  and  i)ebble8.  Although  no  distinct 
evidences  of  glacial  action  were  found  either  on  the  bottom  of  the  nar- 
row valley,  or  along  the  steep  walls  inclosing  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  such  action  must  have  produced  tbe  result  observed.  The  valley 
is  a  comparatively  straight  one  up  to  the  point  where  the  granite  comes 
to  the  surface,  and  its  form  is  that  of  a  trough.  Near  tbe  last  large 
bend,  east  of  station  12,  some  of  the  granitic  rocks,  in  positUj  show  a 
very  smooth  surface.  Inasmuch  as  tbe  physical  character  of  that 
granite  admits  of  weathering  that  would  produce  the  same  effect,  1  am, 
therefore,  not  i)repared  to  assert  the  existence  of  a  glacier  of  large 
extent  at  any  former  time,  but  it  becomes  a  matter  of  great  difficulty 
to  account  for  the  existence  of  the  erratic  material  at  the  localities 
where  it  was  observed  unless  that  view  l>e  held. 

An  interesting  feature  was  observed  at  the  north  end  of  San  Cristoval 
Lake.  From  the  east  a  rapid  mountain-stream  flows  down  into  Lake 
Fork,  near  the  junction  of  which  a  large  mass  of  yellow  volcanic  mate- 
rial has  been  deposited.  This  material  was  not  deposited  by  any  volcanic 
activity,  however,  but  was  brought  down  from  the  eastern  mountain- 
ridge  through  the  channel  of  the  present  creek.  It  seems  improbable 
that  so  large  a  mass  should  have  been  carried  there  by  the  compara- 
tively small  quantity  of  water,  so  that  very  likely  snow-slides  or  even 
glacial  action  may  have  coutributvd  their  share.  By  the  means  of  this 
body  of  soil  and  uudecomposed  volcanic  material  having  been  lodged 
immediately  in  the  course  of  Lake  Fork,  that  creek  was  dammed  back, 
and  the  present  lake  was  formed.  It  seems  probable  that  all,  or  at  least 
a  very  large  percentage  of  it,  must  have  been  transi)orted  to  the  |)lace 
at  once,  otherwise  the  main  creek  would  have  been  able,  gradually,  to 
cut  its  way  through,  and  the  formation  of  the  lake  would  thus  have 
been  prevented.  Judging  from  the  ^' fresh"  character  of  the  surface,  it 
would  seem  as  if  this  enormous  land-slide  had  occurred  but  acompara* 
tively  short  time  ago.  Small  inlands  in  the  lake,  only  a  few  yards  long, 
with  fir-trees  growing  upon  them,  speak  for  the  same  view. 

As  mentioned  above,  a  small  amount  of  metamorphic  granite  crops 
out  near  the  last  large  turn  of  Lake  Fork,  overlaid  by  trachyte. 
Station  12  was  located  on  ^o.  4,  at  an  elevation  of  13,967  feet,  the  last 
prominent  point  of  a  ridge  running  from  north  to  south.  This  ridge  is 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  detail  form,  and  for  the  excellent  develop- 
ment of  the  '*  red  stratum."  We  have  again  reached  the  region  of  high 
mountains,  and  with  it  the  higher  trachytic  strata.  Ascending  still  far- 
ther up  the  creek,  we  soon  leave  the  lower  members  of  the  series  alto- 
gether and  are  in  No.  4.  One  of  the  most  prominent  points  near  the 
headwaters  of  Lake  Fork  is  Uandie's  peak,  13,997  feet  high.    Here  the 
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strata  of  No.  4  are  particularly  well  developed,  and  afford  important  in- 
formation as  to  vertical  Kacce»aion.  A8  a  rule,  tbe  paste  is  of  dark  color, 
a  bluish  to  maroon,  sometimes  with  a  greenish  tinge,  while  the  feld- 
spars contained  in  it  are  yellowish.  Small  crystalline  fragments  of 
feldspar  iire  frequent  in  the  higher  strata  of  this  peak,  and  it  is  they 
that  usually  inii)art  the  greenish  color  to  the  rock.  They  receive  their 
color  in  turn  from  a  small  percentage  of  protoxide  of  iron.  Near  the 
snminit  is  a  biind  of  whitish  rock,  about  200  feet  in  thickness,  that  ap- 
pears like  a  matrix,  without  any  segregated  minerals. 

Descending  from  Handie's  Peak  we  pass  over  an  outcrop  of  meta- 
moi  f)hic  grnnite,  in  the  short  but  deep  canon  leading  down  to  the  main 
creek,  and  there  again  reach  volcanic  rocks.  Above  this  point  weasc^ud 
rnpidly  until  the  pass  is  resiched,  leading  over  to  the  Animas  Forks. 
With  that  the  region  of  ore-bearnig  rocks  begins,  and  that  will  be  treat- 
ed of  in  the  chapter  upon  the  San  Juan  mines. 

One  of  the  main  tributaries  of  Lake  Fork  is  Godwin's  Creek,  thejnnc- 
tion  of  which  is  op))osite  station  H.  This  creek  drains  a  very  high  and 
interesting  section  of  country.  Single  prominent  peaks  of  considemble 
altitude  are  contained  in  it,  and  the  remainder,  partly  grassy  plateaus, 
l)artly  small  ridges,  is  to  a  great  extent  above  timber-line.  Station  8 
is  located  at  an  elevation  of  12,939  feet,  on  trachyte  No.  3,  and  from 
there  a  good  view  of  Uncompahgre  i)eak,  the  highest  mountain  of  the 
region,  was  obtaine<l.  On  the  station  mentioned,  the  volcanic  strata  or 
flows  dip  off  to  the  eastward,  inclining  slightly  to  the  north.  The  rock 
comj>osing  the  summit  of  the  ()c<!upied  })oint  is  very  hard,  has  a  dark 
paste,  but  weathers  brown.  Crystals  of  sanidite occur  throughout.  Hy- 
alite may  be  Ibund  in  small  cavities  or  fissures. 

Ascending  farther  u])  the  creek,  one  of  the  most  important  localities 
of  our  district  was  reached,  that  about  5  miles  east  of  station  10,  at  camp 
li3.  While  all  other  points  thus  far  visited  had  failed  to  offer  any  ex- 
planation as  to  the  locality  from  which  the  enormous  quantities  of 
volcanic  material  flowed,  the  point  just  mentioned  aff<n-ded  suflicient 
evidence  regarding  that  interesting  question.  Near  camp  23,  as  has 
been  mentioned  above,  the  only  ])lace  was  found  where  basalt  occurred 
in  a  conii)aratively  hiw  country  (10,079  feet),  and  it  was  there  where 
rhyolite  was  observed  to  cover  it.  From  the  creek  upward,  on  the 
north  side,  steep,  dark-colored  bluffs  rose,  cut  into  many  irregularly- 
shaped  fragments  by  erosion.  Above  them  a  light  colored  mass  of 
rocks  api)eared,  showing  separation  into  distinct  narrow  strata,  inclin- 
ing at  an  angle  that  reached  00^  to  70o.  The  former  is  basalt,  the  latter 
rhyolite.  Ot  compact  microcrystalline  texture,  the  basalt  showed  numer- 
ous inelosures  of  epigene  minerals,  chalcedony,  agate,  amethyst, 
stilbite,  and  calcite.  The  three  foruier  occurreil  in  small,  |)erfectly- 
filled  geodes,  while  the  two  latter  were  generally  found  in  fissures  and 
cracks.  Immediately  upon  this  rock  lay  the  rhyolite,  in  the  stated 
position.  A  white  to  grayish  paste,  very  compact,  contains  numerous 
small  crystals  of  transparent  quartz  with  ilouble  terminations.  Crystals 
of  sani<lite  are  dispersed  throughout  the  entire  mass,  and  small  six- 
sided  prisms  of  black  mica  occur  sparingly.  Near  the  junction  of  the 
rhyolite  with  basalt,  a  curious  interstratum  was  found,  only  6"  to  &' 
in  thickness.  It  is  a  brown,  vitreous  tiitchstone,  containing  crystuls  of 
quartz  and  sanidite  but  no  mica.  This  stratum  was  only  traced  for  a 
short  distance,  owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  the  walls,  but 
j)robably  extends  for  some  <listance,  analogous  to  the  occurrences  at 
other  points.  Farther  u])  the  valley  rhyolitic  hills  appear,  light-gniy  to 
white  in  color.    Ascending  the  basaltic  wall  for  about  7U0  teet,  tbe 
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rhyolite  is  reached,  and,  recedini^  toward  t4ie  bigher  portions  of  the  re- 
gion, extends  for  a  vertical  distance  of  200  feet.  Alter  this  a  nearly  level 
area  is  traversed,  while  the  ascent  for  the  distance  may  amount  to  100 
feet.  Above  this,  however,  the  trachytic  beds  are  found  in  their  regular 
snecession,  at  tirst  the  upi>er  port'ous  of  No.  3,  then  the  lower  ones  of  No. 
4.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  fiom  this  side  no  flow  of  rhyolites  coald 
have  occurred,  and  from  any  other  side  the  possibility  is  precluded  by 
the  geognostic  features  of  the  surrouudings.  It  is  my  opinion,  therefore, 
that  the  rhyolite  occupied  at  one  time  a  position  very  near  the  base  of 
the  valley,  and  the  outflowing  basalt  caused  it  to  assume  that  in  which  it 
is  found  at  present.  Inasmuch  as  this  was  the  only  locality  where  we 
had  oi!casion  to  observe  two  of  the  youngest  volcanic  eruptive  rocks 
together,  my  attention  was  led  to  the  question  whether  this  might  not 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  points  of  outflow,  if  not  as  the  only 
one.  Subsequent  evidence,  derived  from  the  stratitlc<ition  of  the  flows, 
confirmed  this  opinion,  and  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  near 
this  point  the  main  outflow  for  the  entire  continuous  volcanic  area  under 
consideration  occurred.  In  speaking  of  the  stratitication  of  the  volcanic 
rocks  this  point  shall  be  further  elucidated. 

Near  one  of  two  tributaries  of  Godwin  Creek  is  Uncompahgre  peak 
(station  9),  14,235  feet  above  sea-level.  The  summit  of  this  mountain  is 
formed  by  No.  3,  and  the  lowest  portions  by  No.  2.  At  the  higher  por- 
tions of  the  peak  the  strata  dip  iVom  3^  to  (P  to  the  northeast,  away 
from  the  rhyolitic  region  that  has  jnst  been  described.  The  mountain 
presents  a  bold  appearance,  and  serves  as  a  landmark  for  many  miles. 
Toward  the  southwest  and  west  it  slopes  ofl^  more  gently  than  toward 
any  other,  but  to  the  northeast  presents  a  very  stet^p  ai>pearance.  A 
small  peak,  to  the  southwest  of  Uncompahgre,  shows  the  identical  strati^ 
lower,  however,  in  elevation,  and  dipping  in  immediately'  the  opposite 
direction,  to  the  southwest.  This  fact  is  of  importance,  as  this  peak  is 
nearer  to  the  center  of  eruption.  A  number  of  high  points  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Uncompahgre,  none,  however,  reaching  the  same  alti- 
tude.    Many  of  them  present  the  same  stratigraphical  relations. 

Flowing  in  a  northerly  dirt'Ctiou,  west  of  Lake  Fork,  is  Uncompahgre 
Eiver,  rising  near  station  28.  At  tliat  locjility  the  strata  of  No.  4  have 
reached  a  very  good  development,  and  in  the  ridge  containing  stations 
27  and  28  the  red  stratum  is  particularly  conspicuous.  About  four 
miles  north  of  station  28,  station  29  is  located,  on  the  characteristic 
bluish  traclivtes  of  No.  4,  resembling  closely  those  forming  the  higher 
l)ortions  of  llandie's  peak.  Similar  to  the  occurrence  of  the  white  baud 
near  the  summit  of  that  peak,  we  And  one  here  of  almost  identical  com- 
position and  location.  The  trachyiic  rocks  weather  in  scaly  Iragments, 
sometimes  of  considerable  size  but  of  small  thickness.  From  that  point 
the  higher  numbers  of  trachyte  extend  northward  in  narrow  ridges,  but 
little  cut  by  lateral  drainage.  A  tendency  to  columnar  structure  pro- 
duces along  the  steep  sides  of  these  elongated  ridges  numerous  pin- 
nacles, from  a  distance  apparently  small.  They  reach  considerable  ver- 
tical dimensions,  however,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  ornamental  spires 
of  Gothic  architecture.  Added  to  the  eft'ect  j)roduced  by  their  form,  the 
colors  they  exhibit  are  an  additional  factor.  Near  the  head  watersof  some 
oftheUncompahgre's  tributaries  is  one  pe^k  that  attracted  attention  by 
its  singularly  regular  form,  long  before  it  was  reached — Mount  Sneftels, 
reaching  an  altitude  of  14,102  feet.  It  was  our  station  33,  and 
provetl  to  be  an  interesting  point.  Horizontally  stratified,  or  with 
an  imperceptible  dip  of  the  strata,  this  mountain  towers  far  above 
its  suiTOundings,  rising  more  than  7,000  feet  from  the  lower  country 
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to  the  west.  While  the  higher  portions  of  the  peak  are  composed 
of  trsiebyte  No.  4,  the  last  400  teet  proved  to  be  rhyolitic  material. 
Difi'eriug  from  the  typical  rhyolite,  its  structure  and  composition,  never- 
theless, assign  this  place  to  it.  On  the  fresh  break  the  rock  has  a 
muddy  olive-green  color,  but  turns  brown  upon  exposure.  Its  struct- 
ure is  somewhat  crystalline,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  feld- 
spathic  crystals  contained  in  the  paste.  To  the  southwest  of  Mount 
Suefl'els  a  very  extensive  '^  drop  "  of  the  volcanic  strata  occurred,  about 
four  miles  in  length,  and  a  little  more  than  a  mile  in  width.  Unlike  the 
one  described  from  Bristol  Head,  no  erosive  agent  can  have  occasioned 
this  one,  us  there  is  no  connection  between  the  sunken  area  and  any 
])oint  from  whence  such  au  agent  could  have  operated.  The  strata  have 
dropped  down  perpendicularly  for  more  than  2,000  feet,  retaining  to 
some  extent  nmoug  the  mass  of  dSbris  their  original  connection. 
Approaching  from  the  south  or  southwest,  the  ridge  suddenly  falls  off 
in  vertical  bluff's,  and  only  the  accumulated  mass  of  broken  fragments 
enables  the  descent.  We  have  named  this  place  the  ^'  Great  Amphi- 
theater," as  it  resembles  one  in  shape.  Those  strata,  that  show  a  partial 
connection,  are  cracked  in  every  direction,  traversed  by  large  and 
small  tissures.  Masses  of  broken  rocks  are  constantly  rolling  down 
the  steep  sides  into  the  depression,  so  that  in  course  of  time  much  of 
the  present  grand  aspect  of  the  peculiar  formation  will  be  lost.  The 
ridge  extending  westward  from  Mount  Snefiels  drops  off  into  the  sedi- 
mentary bluff'  country,  remaining  volcanic  throughout  its  entire  length. 
As  at  numerous  other  points  near  the  edge  of  the  volcanic  area,  so  the 
mountains  here,  too,  show  a  regular  stratification,  almost  horizontal. 
It  seems  highly  probable  that  subsequent  erosion,  to  a  great  extent, 
determined  their  present  forms,  as  it  a])pears  incredible  that  flows  of 
such  considerable  vertical  dimensions  should  terminate  so  abruptly. 
Evidence  was  obtained  at  several  places  near  this  ridge  and  those 
adjoining  that  the  sedimentary  beds  held,  at  the  time  of  the  eruptive 
flows,  the  same  position  'they  now  occupy.  They  belong  to  the  Cre- 
taceous system. 

The  San  Miguel  River  rises  in  volcanic  country, but  soon  leaves  it,  and 
flows  through  sedimentary  formations.  There,  as  well  as  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  Kio  Dolores,  the  trachytes  show  the  same  character  as 
along  the  ridges  upon  which  station  24  was  located.  Beside^i  these  two 
streams  the  Kio  Animas  heads  in  a  portion  of  the  high  volcanic  district, 
as  well  as  its  northerly  tributaries.  In  the  chapter  on  the  miues  of  the 
San  Juan  region  the  character  of  the  rocks  through  which  the  Upper 
Animas  Hows  will  be  discussed,  and  for  this  place,  therefore,  only  some 
of  its  tributaries  remain  to  be  described.  Bear  Creek,  heading  near 
station  30,  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  and  joins  the  Animas  in 
Baker's  Park,  near  Silverton.  Ascending  that  creek  from  the  park 
mention(>d,  the  red  stratum  may  be  observed  following  along  Mineral 
Creek,  which  branches  off  to  the  northward  from  Bear  Creek.  The 
former  rises  near  station  28,  where  the  red  stratuir  is  very  well  devel- 
oped. Soon,  however,  after  traveling  up  Bear  Creek  beyond  the  junc- 
tion with  Mineral,  sedimentary  beds  set  in,  overlaid  by  the  trachyte. 
Station  30  is  lociited  on  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Animas  from  those  of  the  San  Miguel.  Its  elevation  is 
13,897  feet.  On  either  side  of  the  ridge  sedimentary  beds  apiiear,  and 
the  volcanic  rocks  only  form  the  capping  of  the  ridges  or  isolated  peaks. 
A  considerable  amount  of  metamorphosis  of  the  sedimentary  beds  has 
been  produced  by  the  action  of  the  overflowing  volcanic  material.  The 
summit  of  station  30  is  formed  by  a  very  peculiar  rock.    A  microcrys- 
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talline  paste  contains  innumerable  small  crystals  of  epidote,  replacing 
hornblende.  At  some  places  the  epidote  congregates  so  as  to  form 
narrow  veins  tbrongh  the  rock.  Octabedra  of  magnetite  are  also  foand 
in  the  paste,  which  has  a  dnll  gray  color.  ^  Sanidite  occurs  only  on  very 
minute  crystals.    Mica  was  not  found  at  all. 

Of  interest  the  ridge  running  south  of  Bear  Creek  from  station  30  to 
Sultan  Mountain  will  be  found.  Although  no  sedimentaries  appear  in 
Baker's  Park,  immediately  across  the  ridge  they  set  in,  covered  by  tra- 
chytes. Their  elevation  is  quite  considerable,  reaching  more  than  10,000 
feet  at  those  points.  Duringsome  former  time  they  were  disturbed, 
and  now  the  trachytes  rest  uncon forma bly  upon  them.  Sultan  Mount- 
ain, station  26,  is  the  last  massive  peak  of  volcanic  material  on  the 
downward  course  of  the  Animas,  and  reaches  an  elevation  of  13,366 
feet.  To  the  south  and  southwest  the  trachytic  material  shows  regular 
stratification,  very  nearly  horizontal,  showing  only  a  slight  dip  south- 
ward. At  several  points  the  process  of  erosion  has  separated  small 
patches  from  the  main  body  of  volcanic  material.  This  is  the  case  at 
Engineer  Mountain  (station  31, 12,971  feet  high).  A  little  more  than 
one  thousand  feet  of  light-gray  trachyte  caps  the  dark-colored  Carbon- 
iferous sandstone.  The  shape  of  the  mountain  is  that  of  an  elongated 
pyramid,  with  two  very  steep  sides,  the  one  of  th^m  nearly  vertical. 
On  the  latter  side  the  trachyte  shows  a  decidedly  columnar  struc- 
ture, which  contrasts  sharply  with  the  stratification  of  the  sandstones 
below.  Lithologically  the  rock  belongs  to  No.  4.  It  is  a  light-gray 
crystalline  paste,  containing  crystals  of  oligoclase  dispersed  through  the 
material.  Upon  weathering,  the  feldspar  decomposes  and  falls  out,  giv- 
ing it  a  vesicular  appearance.  Small  particles  of  mica  are  distributed 
sparingly.  West  of  Engineer  Mountain  a  sharp  ridge  extends  from 
north  to  south,  again  showing  the  capping  of  trachyte  upon  sedimentary 
beds.  With  this  the  consideration  of  the  continuous  area  of  volcanic 
material  may  be  regarded  as  completed,  but  there  are  several  isolated 
eruptions  occurring  in  the  district  surveyed.  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  prominent  is  the  Mount  Wilson  group  (station  35),  of  which  the 
highest  peak  reaches  an  elevation  of  14,280  feet.  Immediately  north- 
east of  this  mountain  is  the  probable  point  of  outflow,  spreading  from 
there  to  the  east  more  i)articularly.  Two  of  the  highest  spurs  running 
from  the  main  mass  are  formed  by  the  flows  from  Mount  Wilson,  and 
rest  upon  sedimentary  strata.  Lithologically  the  trachyte  of  these 
spurs  would  be  referred  to  No.  3.  East  of  the  main  peak  is  a  curious 
iDonument  of  trachyte,  an  obelisk-like  mass  of  stone  placed  upon  a  nat- 
ural pedestal,  of  symmetrical  form.  The  formation  of  this  monument, 
which  was  named  "  Lizard's  Head,"  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  tendency  to 
columnar  structure  shown  by  the  rocks.  Its  height  amounts  to  200  feet, 
while  at  the  base  its  diameter  is  scarcely  over  60  feet,  It«  summit  is 
13,160  feet  above  sea-level.  Toward  the  outer  edges  of  the  group  the 
trachytic  material  is  stratified,  while  on  the  highest  point,  Mount  Wil- 
80U,  no  definite  stratification  can  be  observed.  On  the  summit  a  rock 
occurs,  that  ma^'  be  referred  to  the  Doleritic  group.  The  rock  is  dark- 
gray  to  black,  containing  a  feldspar  that  very  closely  resembles  labra- 
dorite.  Small  nodules  occur  in  it  that  seem  to  be  composed  of  minute 
tornblende  crystals,  varying  somewhat  in  color. 

Another  isolated  group  is  the  one  upon  which  station  36  is  located. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  Rio  Dolores  a  quantity  of  volcanic  material  is 
ft  UDd,  forming  in  shape  a  figure  similar  to  that  of  the  horseshoe.  Sta- 
tion 36  is  one  of  the  high  points  of  that  flow  or  series  of  flows,  having 
ui  elevation  of  12,554  feet.    From  that,  and  probably  two  other  points 
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more  to  the  westward,  the  ernptive  rocks  spread  over  the  higbest  por- 
tions of  two  parallel  spurs,  connected  by  a  third  one.  Similar  to  the 
rocks  of  uei^hl)oring  localities  we  find  the  lithological  character  of  those 
found  here.  The  m»iu  portion  rests  upon  Carboniferoas  samlstODC, 
while  the  two  disconnected  ends  of  the  horseshoe  have  flown  over  Lower 
CretiU'eons  rocks.  As  is  nsually  the  case  at  the  points  of  outflow,  the 
ro(!ks  from  diflerent  altitudes  vary  considerably  in  their  mineralogical 
composition.  Near  the  summit  of  station  «36  the  rock  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  A  greenish  crystalline  paste  contains  innumer- 
able white  crystals  of  oligoclase,  which  are  set  ofl'  to  advantage  by  ac- 
companying black  crystals  of  hornblende.  Sanidite  also  occurs.  Six 
luindrcMl  feet  below  the  summit  the  rock  is  very  similar  to  that  described 
from  station  31 ;  a  white  to  light-gray  paste,  inclosing  crystals  of  oMgo- 
cljise ;  mica  occurring  very  sparingly.  To  the  southwest  of  station 
36  is  station  37,  located  upon  the  above-mentioned  red  sandstone,  bat 
having  on  either  side,  north  and  south,  isolated  patches  of  trachytio 
rocks.  Considerable  disturbances  have  taken  place  at  that  locality  at 
one  time,  prior  certainly  to  the  eruption  of  the  volcanics,  but  it  seems 
that  their  appearance  gave  rise  to  new  dislocations,  and  finally  a  third 
era  oc(Hirred,  which  was  again  marked  by  displacements.  South  of  sta- 
tion 37  a  series  of  sandstone  strata  that  had  formerly  been  forced  from 
their  normal  position,  were  still  more  disturbed  by  the  intrusion  of  the 
volcanic  mass.  Between  these  strata  of  sandstoney  layers  of  aboat 
equal  thickness  of  trachyte  are  wedged  in,  forming  apparently  a  |>or- 
tion  of  the  stratified  series:.  (See  section.)  A  secondary  dislocatiou  of 
about  00  feet  vertical  distance,  has  brought  the  layers  of  trachyte  im- 
mediately opposite  those  of  the  sandstone,  and  the  reverse. 

The  La  Plata  group,  at  the  head  of  Junction  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the 
Animas,  is  also  one  of  the  isolated  volcanic  regions.  Several  small 
patches  are  adjacent  to  the  mountains,  covering  either  Carboniferous 
sandstone,  or,  as  was  the  case  at  station  42,  Lower  Cretaceous  sandstone. 
During  the  following  season,  1875,  this  region  will  be  explored  thor- 
oughly, and  more  light  will  be  thrown  upon  the  specific  characters  of 
the  La  l*lata  Mountains. 

With  this  latter  locality  the  volcanic  area  of  the  district  surveyed 
during  1874  is  concluded.  Small  cones,  of  basalt  probably,  were  visible 
from  a  distance  in  the  Cretaceous  country,  but  were  not  reached  in  the 
cours(»  of  our  travels.  There  rem  lins  now,  yet  to  be  considered,  the  vol- 
canic area  as  a  whole,  and  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
consideration  of  the  stratigraphical  conditions  of  tlie  rocks. 

It  will  he  observed  that  at  all  points  near  the  bortler  of  the  volcanic 
area  the  strata  or  flows  show  a  suq^rising  regularity  in  their  structure. 
Scarcely  ever  does  the  dip  exceed  2^  or  at  most  3^,  unless  some  very 
local  disturbances  have  given  occasion  to  an  increase  thereof.  As  we 
approach,  however,  from  the  outside  of  this  area  toward  the  interior 
puit ions,  a  marked  change  in  the  stratigraphical  relations  can  be  olv 
served.  We  iind  that  the  high  [)lateaus,  the  long-continuing  blufls,  and 
the  stratoid  i)eaks,  all  show  a  tendency  to  dip  oft*  from  one  point,  as 
from  the  center  of  a  circle  toward  its  periphery.  With  this  tendency 
the  dip  increases  gradually,  as  we  approach  tliat  region  near  which  sta- 
tion U)  is  locvated.  8o  far  as  could  be  observed,  the  flows  show  a  dip  off 
from  that  locality  on  every  side  of  it,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, where  a  number  of  dips  are  noticed,  falling  in  toward  the  depres- 
sion east  of  station  10.  Tliis  feature  is  so  constant,  is,  furthermore, 
unique  throu;j:hout  the  entire  district  of  which  this  chapter  treats,  that 
1  could  not  do  otherwise  than  attach  great  importance  to  it.    Taking 
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into  consideration  primarily  the  stratigraphical  relations  as  above  given, 
the  conclusion  will  present  itself  that  this  point,  or  very  near  this  point, 
most  have  been  the  main  region  of  cntflow ;  that  here  is  the  center  from 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  volcanic  material  spread  over  the  snr- 
lonnding  country.  In  support  of  this  view  are  the  additional  facts 
that^at  the  locality  in  question,  rhyolite  and  basalt,  two  of  the  youngest 
volcanic  rocks  of  that  region,  were  found  in  a  canon  in  considerable 
masses,  while  at  all  other  points  they  occupied  either  the  summits  of 
peaks  or  of  extensive  plateaus.  It  seems  strange,  however,  that  these 
same  rocks  found  here,  should  occur  elsewhere  at  such  considerable 
altitudes.  Takiug  the  evidence  derived  from  stratigraphical  conditions 
it  would  seem  that,  after  the  flow  of  volcanic  matter  had  subsided,  a 
depression  of  the  place  from  where  it  was  issued  took  place. 

Another  point  of  great  interest  and  importance  is  that  touching  the 
conditions  of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  outflow.  It  was  observed 
throaghout,  that  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  district  the  lower  num- 
bers of  the  trachyte  prevailed,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  highest 
ones,  while  in  the  western  localities  this  order  of  things  was  reversed. 
Inasmuch  as  the  four  adopted  subdivisions  are  found  occurring  con- 
formably, one  upon  the  other,  the  view  that  they  must  have  originated 
from  one  point,  receives  a  decided  support.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
then,  the  facts  illustrated  by  the  horizontal  distribution  of  the  volcanic 
material  can  best  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  during  the 
X^riod  of  the  earlier  flows  the  western  country  was  too  high  to  be  in- 
vaded, while  during  the  later  flows  the  order  of  things  was  reversed, 
and  the  eastern  portion  received  none  of  the  younger  material.  At  the 
time  of  the  succession  of  flows,  the  region  east  of  station  10  must  have 
had  a  by  far  greater  elevation  than  at  present,  a  fact  which  is  demon- 
strated by  the  occurrence  of  the  youngest  volcanic  rocks  at  higher  alti- 
tudes. It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  attempt  a  thorough  analysis 
of  the  dynamics  involved  in  these  grand  demonstrations  of  volcanic 
activity,  and  particularly  so  after  a  survey  that  has  been  so  limited  iu 
time  as  ours.  • 

14  H 


CHAPTER  III. 


SEDIMENTARY  AREA. 

After  leaving  the  area  covered  by  volcanic  rocks,  and  traveling  in  a 
southerly  direction,  the  difference  of  geological  formations  can  at  oiioe 
be  recognized  from  the  conflgaration  of  the  coantry.  Instead  of  high, 
ragged  monutaius,  arranged  in  groups^  without  any  reference  to  chaiii 
or  range  systems,  we  here  find  a  series  of  approximately  parallel  ridges 
tapering  off  gradually  to  the  southern  plains.  While  a  great  portion  ef 
the  volcanic  district  reaches  above  timber-line,  the  mountains  or  hilU  of 
the  sedimentary  region  are  timbered,  and  the  valleys  between  the  ridges 
show  fertile,  grassy  soil.  Although  the  variation  in  the  lithological  forma- 
tions is  not  very  considerable,  it  can,  nevertheless,  be  readily  recognized 
from  the  orographic  features  of  the  country.  Bordering  immediately 
upon  the  southern  and  western  edges  of  the  metamorphic  area  the  sed- 
imentary beds  begin,  extending  from  there  south  and  westward,  with 
only  small  interruptions  in  the  latter  direction,  caused  by  local  volcanio 
eruptions. 

As  stated  in  the  chapter  on  metamorphics,  the  lowest  members  of  the 
geological  series  have  almost  entirely  disappeared,  leaving  only  small 
remnants  that  cannot  even  be  positively  referred  to  any  detinite  group. 
A  portion  of  the  Devonian  rocks  have  escaped  the  influence  that  meta- 
morphosed underlying  beds,  and  offer  an  interesting  field  for  study, 
partly  on  account  of  their  contact  with  the  metamorphosed  material, 
partly  on  account  of  local  featuq^s  they  exhibit*  Above  them  the  Gac- 
bouiferous  formation  sets  in,  greatly  varied  in  its  several  members,  and 
retaining'  characteristic  variations  over  a  comparatively  large  area. 
After  this  has  been  passed,  a  gap  occurs  in  the  adopted  succession  of 
geological  formations.  The  Triassic  and  Jurassic  beds  are  wanting  in  our 
district.  Immediately  above  the  Carboniferous  the  Cretaceous  strata  are 
found,  as  it  would  seem  from  some  exposures,  resting  unconformably 
upon  the  former.  These  continue  for  a  considerable  distance  down  into 
the  plains,  so  far  as  our  survey  was  extended,  without  being  succeeded 
by  Tertiary  deposits. 

SILUBIAN. 

m 

Only  at  one  point  a  series  of  strata  was  found  to  crop  out  that  might 
be  referred  to  this  formation.  Although  no  fossils  were  observed,  and 
the  underlying  formations  had  been  thoroughly  metamorphosed,  *the 
overlying  Devonian  beds  determine  the  view  that  they  can  be  placed  as 
belonging  to  this  formation.  To  the  southwest  of  station  38,  in  the 
caiion  through  which  Lime  Creek  finds  its  way,  a  succession  of  sand- 
stone strata  were  passed,  to  which  the  above  remarks  refer.  It  is  a 
white,  coarse-grained  sandstone,  deposited  in  thick  strata,  that  dip  at  an 
angloiof  about  ten  degrees  to  the  southward  at  the  point  where  diey 
were  seen.  Owing  to  the  densely- wooded  character  of  that  portion  of 
the  district,  no  satisfactory  data  could  be  obtained  regarding  the  din  at 
other  points.    This  sandstone,  which  was  observed  at  no  ot^er  locality 
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throaghont  the  entire  district,  has  probably  furaished  a  large  portion  of 
the  material  to  which  the  quartzites  of  that  region  owe  their  existence. 
Lithologically  it  is  so  characteristic  that  an  ontcrop  at  any  other  place 
most  necessarily  have  been  identified  with  it ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  explorations  during  the  summer  of  1875,  during  which  time 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  metamorphic  area  can  be  studied  more  in  de- 
tail, will  throw  additional  light  upon  its  position  in  the  geological  scale. 

DEVONIAN. 

Of  by  far  greater  importance  than  the  preceding  isolated  outcrop  is 
the  area  covered  by  Devonian  strata-.  One  feature  adds  greatly  to  the 
interest  of  this  group.  It  is  the  fact  that  at  some  points  more  exten- 
sive dei>osits,  in  a  vertical  direction,  are  found  than  at  others,  both, 
however,  resting  directly  upon  the  metamorphic  rocks.  In  character, 
both  lithologicad  and  paleontological,  the  beds,  although  considerable 
distances  apart,  agree  very  well. 

Upon  reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass  that  leads  from  Baker's  Park 
into  the  lower  valley  of  the  Animas,  a  light-blue  to  grayish  limestone 
is  observed,  in  positu^  dipping  to  the  uorthward.  It  is  very  similar  to, 
if  not  identical  with,  the  limited  outcrop  at  the  head  of  CunuiDgham 
Golch,  where  it  rests  upon  the  sbistose  rock,  and  is  covered  by  trachyte. 
This  limestone  formation  continues  along  the  edge  of  the  mountains, 
descending  into  the  caiion  and  keeping  a  course  of  outcrop  approxi- 
mately parallel  to  that  of  the  Animas.  Section  II,  given  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Carboniferous^  will  show  the  position  of  the  limestone  with  refer- 
ence to  overlying  and  underlying  strata.  Weathering  in  steep  bluffs, 
of  no  very  considerable  height,  however,  this  rock  presents  a  striking 
appearance  all  along  the  regions  of  Lime  Greek  down  to  the  junction  of 
the  latter  with  Cascade  Creek.  Bhynchoiiella,  Spiriferj  and  numerous 
remains  of  Crinoids  that  are  found  at  almost  every  point  of  exposure 
facilitate  the  identification.  For  the  entire  series  of  strata  at  that  lo- 
cality, a  thickness  of  1,200  to  1,500  feet  may  be  given.  This,  as  will 
be  seen  below,  is  by  far  more  than  the  thickness  of  parallel  beds  at  any 
other  point.  But  little  variation  in  the  lithological  and  stratigraphical 
conditions  takes  place.  Above  the  limestones  the  Carboniferous  beds 
begin,  while  they  are  underlaid,  probably  for  a  considerable  distance, 
by  the  Silurian  sandstone.  This  was  observed,  however,  only  at  one 
point.  It  seems  that  the  metamorphosing  agent,  that  thoroughly 
changed  a  large  portion  of  the  Devonian  strata  farther  south,  either 
did  not  reach  to  the  region  that  has  just  been  discussed,  or  that  an 
abundance  of  material  underlying  the  Devonian  rocks  was  sufficient 
Xm  exhaust  its  force. 

A  second  outcrop  belonging  to  this  formation  occurs  immediately  on 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  metamorphic  area,  running  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  station  48.  This  station  is  located  on  an  iso- 
lated patch  of  Devonian  limestone,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  metamor- 
phic granite.  Resting  immediately  upon  this  granite,  which  showed  a 
very  marked  stratification,  conformable  with  that  of  the  superincum- 
bent sedimentary  beds,  a  white  to  red  and  brown  quartzite  was  found. 
At  some  points  the  contact  of  the  latter  with  the  granite  was  so  inti- 
mate that  specimens  could  be  obtained,  showing  both  the  granular 
qaartzite  and  the  coarse-grained  granite  on  the  same  piece.  No  definite 
relation  of  the  colors  exhibited  by  the  quartzite  could  be  established, 
fiave  the  general  rule  that  the  nearer  it  was  to  the  underlying  meta- 
morphic rock,  the  more  intensely  it  was  colored.  Proceeding  in  a  south- 
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i^esterly  direction  from  station  48,  ^anite  is  crossed,'  and  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  same  stratam  is  fonud,  bearing  the  same  relations  to 
over  and  under  lying  formations.  It  is  evidcTit,  from  the  strati^aphical 
character  of  the  granite,  and  from  the  position  it  occupies  with  refer- 
ence to  the  sedimentary  beds,  that  at  the  place  to  which  these  remarks 
apply,  it  was  formed  from  sedimentary  deposits  that  have  now  disap- 
l)eared.  Above  the  quartzite  is  a  thin  stratum  of  yellow  siliceous 
shales,  containing  narrow  interstrata  of  softer  shales.  In  these  the  well- 
known  and  characteristic  pseudomorphs  after  salt  were  found.  During 
the  formation  of  the  Devonian  beach  that  now  remains  quartzite  and 
quartzitic  shales,  portions  of  the  water,  that  even  at  so  early  a  geological 
period  contained  sodium -chloride,  were  separated  from  the  main  mdy. 
Upon  evaiK)ration  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  water  crystallized.  Sob- 
sequent  inundations  of  the  places  that  had  scarcely  been  laid  dry,  brought 
with  them  sand  and  silt,  covering  the  newly-formed  crystals.  By  the 
gradual  percolation  of  water  through  the  cover  the  salt  was  dissolved, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  material  composing  the  cover  found  its  way  into 
the  cavities  thus  produced.  It  will  be  noticed,  therefore,  that  whenever 
these  pseudomorphs  of  sand  after  salt  are  found  in  positu^  the  crystals 
will  be  observed  on  the  lower  side  of  stratum  containing  them.  Occurrences 
of  this  kind  are  not  uufrequent  in  younger  formations  both  of  this 
country  and  Europe.  Besides  these  pseudomoi^phs,  scales  and  frag- 
ments of  bones  are  found,  belonging  to  some  fish  of  considerable  size. 
Too  little  material  could  be  collected  to  admit  of  any  iflentiflcationy 
even  only  generically.  Small  scutelise  also  occur,  probably  belonging 
to  the  same  animal.  This  stratum,  as  well  as  the  quartzite  underlying 
it,  can  be  traced  on  the  southern  side  of  the  granite  strip. 

Above  this  the  limestones  set  in.  On  station  48  it  presented  a  very 
curious  appearance.  In  every  direction  the  isolated  stratum  is  traversed 
by  vertical  fissures,  sometimes  8  to  10  feet  in  width,  sometimes  only  a 
few  inches.  Throughout  the  entire  mass  innumerable  small  cracks  occur, 
so  thoroughly  breaking  up  the  limestones  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to 
obtain  even  small  fossils  that  were  not  already  broken.  The  whole 
phenomenon  was  that  of  the  result  of  a  vertical  force  acting  with  lim- 
ited lateral  pressure.  I  ascribe  it  to  the  same  cause  that  prodnoed  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  underlying  strata.  As  in  the  two  preceding  cases^ 
this  limestone  also  continues  farther  south,  forming  an  abrupt  blnlt 
toward  the  northeast  and  east.  The  continuation  shows  more  strata 
than  were  observed  on  station  48,  but  the  horizon  for  fossils  remains.the 
same.  Here  the  evidence  of  decomposing  and  disturbing  influences  is  not 
so  thoroughly  marked,  although  it  can  readily  be  noticed.  Thousands 
of  fossils  were  found  on  station  48  belonging  to  a  few  species  only,  bat 
nearly  all  of  them  in  a  very  poor  state  of  preservation,  owing  to  tl|^6 
causes  above  given.  At  some  places  the  limestone  was  almost  entirely 
composed  of  the  remains  of  BrachiopodSy  while  at  others  they  were 
distributed  more  sparingly.  This  stratum  seems  to  me  to  mark  tiie 
upi>er  limit  of  the  Devonian  formation  in  that  section  of  country,  and, 
although  no  very  decisive  paleontological  evidence  can  be  adduced  for 
assigning  the  overlying  beds  to  the  Carboniferous,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered how  very  closely  the  organic  remains  of  the  Dpi>er  Devonian  and  ' 
Lower  Carboniferous  are  related  to  each  other  in  our  western  grftaps 
belonging  to  those  formations.  A  number  of  si>ecies  were  found  in  the 
limestone  of  station  48  and  its  continuation  southward,  which  Professor 
F.  B.  Meek  has  kindly  identified.  He  describes,  from  the  material  sub- 
mitted to  him,  a  new  species,*  the  description  of  which  is  given  below. 

*  Bulletin  United  States  Geological  and  Qeographical  Survey,  second  aeries,  No.  !• '  1S76^ 
page  46. 
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A  small  Prodtwtm  was  found,  resembling  P.  atibaculeatus ;  occmrs 
sparingly.  Orthocerm  is  found,  but  in  a  very  poor  state  of  preservation, 
Athyris  and  Bhynchonella  occur.  Bellerophon  and  JEuomphalus  were  col- 
lected in  imperfect  specimens. 

By  far  the  most  numerous  and  varied  species  occurring  there  is  the 
one  described  by  Professor  Meek  as — 

Bhynchonella  Bndlichi,  Meek. 

Shell  attaining  a  rather  large  size,  subtrigonal,  with  breadth  nearly 
or  quite  equaling  the  length,  the  widest  part  being  in  advance  of  the 
middle,  becoming  very  convex  with  age  anteriorly;  posterior  lateral 
inargins  straight,  or  but  slightly  convex  in  outline,  laterally  compressed 
or  flattened,  and  diverging  from  the  beaks,  in  adult  specimens,  usually 
at  about  right  angles  or  less;  anterior  lateral  margins  rounding  to  the 
front,  which  is  generally  more  or  less  produced,  and,  as  seen  in  a  direct 
view  from  above  or  below,  transversely  truncated  or  a  little  sinuous  at 
the  middle.  Dorsal  valve  very  convex,  particularly  along  the  middle, 
the  elevation  increasing  rapidly  to  the  front,  which  is  raised  so  as  to 
form  a  very  prominent,  broad,  rounded,  or  somewhat  flattened,  and 
slightly-defined  mesial  fold,  rarely  traceable  back  to  the  central  region, 
while,  on  each  side,  the  lateral  slopes  descend  abruptly  to  connect  with 
those  of  the  other  valve;  beak  moderately  prominent,  and  incurved  more 
or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  general  plane  of  the  valves ;  interior 
with  a  prominent  mesial  septum  extending  forward  nearly  half  way  to 
the  front.  Ventral  valve  flattened  at  the  umbo,  and  so  broadly  and  pro- 
foundly sinuous  from  near  the  same  anteriorly  as  to  leave  only  a  promi- 
nent angular  margin  on  each  side,  the  sinus  being  broadly  flattened  along 
the  middle,  and  increasing  rapidly  in  depth  to  the  front  margin,  which 
is  curved  upward  more  or  less  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
valves,  and  produced  in  the  middle,  in  the  form  of  a  large  extension 
fitting  into  a  corresponding  sinuosity  in  the  middle  of  the  front  of  the 
other  valve;  anterior  lateral  margins  on  each  side  of  the  sinus  meeting 
those  of  the  other  valve  at  acute  angles  ;  posterior  lateral  margins  very 
abruptly  deflected  and  rectangularly  deflected  along  each  side  of  the 
sinus,  to  meet  those  of  the  other  valve;  beak  comparatively  small. 
Surface  of  both  valves  ornamented  by  numerous  radiating  costae,  which, 
on  the  umbones,  are  merely  distinct  raised  lines,  but  increase  in  size 
anteriorly,  particularly  those  in  the  sinus  and  on  the  mesial  fold,  where, 
toward  the  front  of  adult  specimens,  they  become  moderate-sized, 
rounded  ribs,  of  which  four  to  six  or  seven  may  be  counted  in  the  imme- 
diate flattened  bottom  of  the  sinus,  and  two  or  three  more  on  the  fold, 
while  those  on  the  lateral  slopes  bifurcate,  and  continue,  of  smaller  size, 
to  the  anterior  and  anterolateral  margins.  (Finer  surface-markings 
uuknown). 

Length  of  an  adult  specimen,  1.78  inches;  breadth,  1.53  inches;  con- 
vexity, about  1.24  inches. 

This  is  a  fine  species,  more  nearly  resembling  some  Devonian  and 
np|>er  Silurian  forms  than  the  usual  Oarboniferobs  types.  Its  most 
marked  features  are  the  large  size  of  its  mesial  sinus,  the  flattening  of 
itis  posterior  lateral  slopes,  and  the  angularity  of  the  posterior  lateral 
margins  of  its  ventral  valve  on  each  side  of  the  sinus,  formed  by  the 
abrupt  flexure  of  those  margins  to  meet  those  of  the  other  valve.  This 
inflection  of  the  posterior  lateral  margins  gives  this  part  of  the  shell  a 
pecqiiair  truncated,  rectangular  appearance,  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  very  acute  angles  formed  by  the  connection  of  the  autero-lateral 
malKius  of  the  valve. 
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The  specific  name  is  given  in  honor  of  Dr.  Endlich,  of  the  United 
States  geological  survey  of  the  Territories. 

Location  and  position. — East  of  Animas  Eiver,  Colorado  Territory, 
where  it  occurs  associated  with  a  small  Produetus  of  the  type  of  P.  sub- 
acuUatus.  According  to  Dr.  Endlich's  sections,  as  well  as  from  its 
affinities,  it  would  seem  to  be  most  properly  of  an  Upper  Devonian  spe- 
cies. Fragments  of  it  have  been  brought  in  from  other  localities  in  the 
Eocky  Mountains. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Devonian  strata  extend  from  station  48  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  reaching  nearly  to  the  edge  of  a  cafion  that 
separates  the  main  mass  of  the  Quartzite  Mountains  from  the  sedimen- 
tary area.  A  number  of  points  along  this  line  of  outcrop  are  the  high- 
est on  the  sedimentary  ridges.  True  to  the  general  character  of  the 
stratigraphy  of  that  region,  the  beds  dip  off  to  the  south  and  southwest, 
at  an  angle  varying  from  two  to  six  degrees.  So  far  as  could  be  deter- 
mined, the  strata  show  very  nearly  the  same  condition  in  the  othex 
portions  of  the  Devonian  area,  as  they  were  described  from  station  48. 

A  section  taken  from  station  48  to  station  49  (section  I,)  which  is  located 
on  Lower  Carboniferous  strata,  will  show  the  relations  of  the  sedimentary 
beds  to  the  underlying  metamorphics.  Under  the  granite  a  shistose  rock 
sets  in ,  a,  that  is  merely  a  continuation  of  the  large  masses  occurring  near 
the  borders  of  the  quartzites.  Above  it  follows  the  stratoid  granite  6, 
dipping  off  to  the  south  and  southwest  conformably  with  the  overlying 
beds.  The  quartzite  sets  in  then  and  continues  to  the  southward,  e. 
Ascending  higher,  we  reach  the  siliceous  shales,  ^,  containing  the  psea- 
domorphs  of  salt  and  the  remains  of  fish.  Blue  limestone,  e,  forms  the 
capping  of  the  small  plateau  upon  which  station  48  is  located,  and,  as 
well  as  the  rest,  continues  southward,  growing  thicker,  however.  Above 
this  the  Carboniferous  beds  set  in.  The  entire  thickness  of  the  sedimen- 
taries  at  station  48  amounts  to  about  two  hundred  feet,  while  farther 
south  the  limestone,  e,  alone  reaches  that  figure.  Horizons  for  fossils, 
that  were  observed  along  the  bluffs  south  of  station  48,  let  itappearthattbe 
stratum  covering  that  point  must  have  been  eithereroded  or  musthavedis- 
appeared  in  consequence  of  the  activity  that  produced  the  metamorphie 
rocks.  Comparing  the  thicknesses  we  find  here  with  those  observed  on 
Lime  Creek,  the  striking  difference  will  be  observed  at  once.  A  very 
large  portion  of  the  Devonian  strata  has  been  converted  into  coarse- 
grained granite  near  station  48.  I  see  no  reason  to  assume  that  the  de- 
position at  that  point  was  less  in  thickness  than  twenty  miles  farther  to 
the  northwest.  These  two  localities  exhaust  the  outcrops  of  Devonian 
rocks  in  our  district.  Their  relations  to  overlying  fornm.tions  ai:e  very 
simple,  having  a  conformable  stratification.  ' 

CARBONIFEROUS. 

Members  belonging  to  this  formation  cover  a  great  deal  more  ground 
than  those  of  the  preceding  group.  It  is  mainly  divided  into  two  divis- 
ions, the  Lower  (jarboniferous,  and  the  Upper,  containing  the  red  sand- 
stone. The  former  crops  out  all  along  the  west  side  of  the  Animas,  down 
to  about  the  middle  of  Animas  Park,  while  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ani- 
mas it  forms  a  part  of  the  higher  ridges  sloping  oft'  southward  from  the 
Devonian  area  of  that  region.  Throughout  the  area  which  it  covers,  its 
Btratigraphical  relations  conform  entirely  to  those  of  the  underlying  De- 
vonian rocks.  Varied  as  the  formation  is,  and  notwithstanding  its  quite 
considerable  vertical  development,  but  few  localities  were  found  where 
characteristic  fossils  afforded  any  definite  evidence  regarding  age.    The 
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absence  of  fossils  was  particularly  noticeable  in  the  npper  division,  in 
the  red  sandstones.  With  their  aid,  i.  e.,  with  the  aid  of  typical  forms, 
any  lingering  doabt  regarding  their  age  conld  have  been  cleared  satis- 
factorily. As  it  is,  only  a  few  organic  remains  were  found,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  employ  stratigraphical  evidence  in  support  of  any 
view  that  may  be  entertained  with  regard  to  their  age. 

While  the  lower  division  of  the  Carboniferous  is  composed  of  a 
series  of  beds,  containing  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones,  the  up- 
per is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  massive  beds  of  red  sand- 
stone. In  its  lower  strata  the  former  shows  mainly  yellowish  sand- 
stones, interstratiiied  with  yellowish  and  gray  shales,  while,  higher 
np,  the  blue  limestones  set  in,  containing  characteristic  fossils.  Imme- 
diately above  that  the  red  sandstones  begin,  a'jd  continue  in  an  un- 
broken series  until  the  white  sandstones  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are 
reached.  Trias  and  Jura  are  missing  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  only 
exposed  locally.  Of  one  feature  mention  may  be  made,  that  had  a 
great  influence  upon  the  subsequent  configuration  of  the  country  and 
determination  of  the  drainage.  In  the  chapter  on  metamorphics  an 
anticlinal  axis  has  been  alluded  to,  running  through  a  large  portion  of 
the  sedimentary  formations,  and  continuing  from  there  eastward  through 
the'Quartzite  Mountains.  So  far  as  our  work  extended  westward  the 
traces  of  this  disturbance  could  be  observed.  The  line  it  pursues  is 
ai^proximately  from  west  to  east,  with  a  number  of  small  curves.  A 
sliort  distance  west  of  station  37  it  was  first  noticed,  running  a  little 
northward  past  that  station ;  it  then  makes  a  curve  toward  the  south, 
and  crosses  over  to  station  36,  from  there. over  to  Cascade  Creek  and 
station  31,  crossing  slightly  to  the  north  of  it;  following  the  same 
direction,  it  runs  south  of  station  38,  and  enters  the  metamorphic  area. 
Its  eastern  termination  seems  to  be  lost  under  the  trachyte,  which 
subsequently  invaded  the  region.  On  its  north  side  the  Cretaceous  beds 
on  the  San  Miguel  and  Rio  Dolores  take  no  part  in  the  dips  produced  by 
the  elevation  along  the  line  given.  Toward  the  west  the  dips  produced 
are  not  so  steep  a«  those  farther  east.  It  can  be  seen,  however  that 
quite  frequently  the  line  of  strongest  upheaval  is  marked  by  the  courses 
of  creeks,  the  strata  dipping  oft*  on  either  side  from  them.  Proceeding 
toward  thequartzites,  however,  this  changes.  Some  of  the  highest  points 
of  that  group  show  their  metamorphosed  beds  dipping  off  on  either 
side  of  the  summit  to  the  north  and  south.  The  course  of  the  an- 
ticlinal axis  is  there  marked  by  a  row  of  prominent  peaks,  prominent 
both  on  account  of  their  altitude  and  the  steep  slopes  they  present. 
Throughout  the  entire  older  sedimentary  area,  south  of  the  given  line- 
its  eff'ect  can  be  ri*coguized.  Although  the  Cretaceous  beds  dip  oflF,  ap- 
parently uniformly,  in  the  same  direction,  unconformabilities  were  no- 
ticed in  several  instances,  and  it  is  quite  probable,  therefore,  that  their 
dip  is  to  be  explained  by  a  gradual  rising  of  that  portion  which 
then  was  land,  rather  than  to  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  the  same 
npheaval.  The  fact  that  volcanic  material  at  numerous  places  covers 
both  the  metamor[)hic  and  older  sedimentary  strata,  resting  unconform- 
ably  ut>on  them,  siiows  that  the  disturbance  must  certainly  have  taken 
place  before  the  time  of  the  volcanic  eruptions.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
will  be  found  that  Cretaceous  beds,  appearing  to  have  suffered  no  im- 
mediate dislocation  from  the  same  cause,  are  likewise  covered  by  vol- 
canic rocks  of  the  same  age,  so  that  the  appearance  of  the  latter  upon 
the  surface  could  scarcely  denote  the  extensive  upheaval.  Inasmuch  as 
all  the  Carboniferous  beds  we  have  in  the  district  have  been  affected 
alike,  it  seems  correct  to  conclude  that  the  anticlinal  axis  in  question 
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was  formed  Dot  very  long  after  the  deposition  of  the  strata  composing 
that  formation.  As  to  the  causes  to  which  it  owes  its  existence,  I  have 
no  explanation  to  offer,  although  I  think  it  highly  probable  that  its 
occurrence  is  in  intimate  connection  with  the  production  of  the  meta- 
morphic  rocks,  the  formation  of  which  certainly  fell  into  some  period 
subsequent  to  the  Devonian  epoch. 

Overlying  the  last-named  formation,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Animas, 
we  liud  the  Carboniferous  beds.    Analogous  to  those  on  the  west  side, 
if  not  identical,  they  commence  with  a  series  of  sandstones  and  shales 
containing  fragments  of  plants.    Isolated  interstrata  of  fossiliferous 
limestones  occur.    Higher  up  the  heavier  limestone  strata  are  reached, 
and  then  follows  the  red  sandstone,    deferring  to  section  I,  given  under 
the  head  of  Devonian,  we  see  that  there  is  a  white,  coarse-grained, 
Quartzitic  sandstone,^,  deposited  upon  the  Upper  Devonian  limestone. 
This  I  regard  as  a  good  horizon  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  Carbonif- 
erous.   Above  it  follow  yellow  to  brown  sandy  shales,  h^  weathering  in 
small  tabular  fragments,  attaining  higher  up  more  of  the  sandstone 
character,  i  «.,  losing  that  of  shales.    Thin  beds  of  limestone,  containing 
corals,  occur  in  the  sandstones.     Upon  the  next  highest  stratum,  «,  sta- 
tion 49  was  located,  at  an  elevation  of  11,700  feet.    It  is  a  dark-blue 
limestone,  containing  Athyris  subtilida.     Its  thickness  is  not  great^ 
amounting  to  80  to  100  feet.    It  is  covered  by  yellow  sandstone,  /,  in 
which  numerous  fragments  of  plants,  probably  belonging  to  JSquisettm^ 
were  observed.    Yellow  to  brown   sandy  shales,  m,  and  marls  follow 
above  this,  underlying  the  red  sandstone,  n.    Of  this  but  little  can 
be  said,  inasmuch  as  its  stratigraphical  conditions  are  very  uniform, 
and  the  variations  shown  by  its  single  beds  but  slight.    Some  of 
the  latter  show  more  of   a  shaly  character,  in  that  case  having  a 
darker  color;  others  are    more    coarsegrained    than   is   usually    the 
case.    The   thickness  of  all  these  beds   will   amount  to    over    3,000 
feet,  of  which  nearly  2,000  belong  to  the  red  sandstone.    Station  40 
is  located  on  this  sandstone,  toward  the  lower  end  of  Animas  Park, 
on   the  east  side  of  the  river.    Dipping  southward    at  an    angle   of 
about  6^,  it  does  not  quite  reach  down   to  the  valley,  but  permits 
the  underlying  limestones  and  shales  to  crop  out.    Farther  east  they 
seem  to  pinch  out  and  are  not  cut  by  section  I.    Descending  from  that 
station   Athyris  subtilida  wan  t'ound  in  positu  in  a  thin,  shaly  stratum 
within    the    red    sandstones,    nearly    one    thousand    feet    above    its 
lower  limits.    A  short  distance  below  the  latter,  blue  limestone  set  in, 
containing  numerous  specimens  of  Productus  semistriatusj  Athyris  sub- 
tilida,  and  Spirifer,    One  Productus  semistriatus  was  found  on  station 
40.  i.  e.j  in  the  highest  third  of  the  red  sandstones.    It  was  not  in  posi- 
tion, however,  and  although  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  plausible  method 
by  which  it  might  have  l^en  transported  thence,  I  hesitate  to  accept 
it  as  positive  evidence.    A  short  distance  south  of  station  40  the  sand- 
stone reaches  the  valley,  and  the  underlying  beds  are  hidden  from  view. 
The  thickness  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  exposed  at  station  40  is  about 
eighteen  hundred  to  nineteen  hundred  feet,  nearly  fourteen  hundred  feet 
of  which  are  formed  by  the  red  sandstone.    The  eastern  limit  of  the 
Carboniferous  occurs  near  the  Rio  Vallecito  and  over  toward  Kio  Pinoa 
Owing  to  very  dense  timber,  fewer  observations  could  be  made  than 
might  have  been  desirable,  but  enough  was  seen  to  show  that  both  ver- 
t'wiii  development  and  stratigraphy  remain  unaltered.    So  far  aa  could 
be  determined,  none  of  the  Carboniferous  strata  were  altered  by  the  ex- 
tensive metamorphosis  that  took  place  farther  north. 
Ascending  from  Baker's  Park  the  pass  that  leads  into  the  lower  Yul* 
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ley  of  the  Animas,  at  an  elevation  of  10,460  feet  the  sedimentary  beds 
are  soon  reached,  beginning  with  the  Devonian.  Besting  immediately 
upon  it  are  the  Carlx)niferou8  strata,  beginning  again  with  the  lower 
series  of  sandstones  and  shales,  in terstrati filed  with  limestones.  South 
of  Saltan  Mountain  (station  26, 13,366  feet  high),  the  strata  have  a 
southerly  dip,  both  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous,  while  the  overlying 
trachyte  covers  them,  nearly  horizontally  stratified.  Proceeding  from 
that  point  to  the  southwest,  toward  station  31,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  dip  changes  into  an  opposite  direction,  producing  a  synclinal  fold. 
TJpon  reaching  the  station  mentioned,  however,  it  returns  to  such  a  posi- 
tion as  to  become  parallel  again  with  the  first.  This  latter  change  is  due 
to  the  influence  of  the  main  anticlinal  axis  that  has  been  discussed 
above.  Engineer  Mountain  (station  31)  is  located  upon  an  isolated  i>atch 
of  trachyte  superincumbent  upon  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstones. 
Although  no  very  marked  stratification  can  be  observed  in  the  volcanic 
rock  of  that  small  peak,  its  direction  is  indicated  by  the  vertical  position 
of  the  columns  in  which  the  trachyte  there  weathers.  The  unconforma- 
bility  betweeh  the  two  is  not  so  marked  as  farther  to  the  northeast,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  eruptive  material  is  found  almost  directly  on  the 
axis  of  upheaval.  A  clearer  view  of  the  respective  relations  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  accompanying  section  II.  Starting  from  the  northeast, 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  a,  are  found  to  underlie  the  sedimentaries. 
They  are  covered  by  Devonian  limestones,  5,  containing  numer- 
ous fragments  of  corals  and  Spirifevj  analogous  to  the  rock  upon 
which  station  48  was  located.  After  that  the  Lower  Carboniferous  series 
9ets  in,  e,  composed  of  yellow  to  brown  sandstones  and  shales,  inter- 
stratified  with  beds  of  limestone,  some  of  which  contain  Produ<itus  semi- 
itriatns.  Heavy  beds  of  the  red  sandstone,  d^  follow,  showing  a  very 
considerable  development  of  that  formation.  Toward  station  "2C)  these 
are  capped  for  some  distance  by  trachyte,  e,  running  out  on  the  spurs 
from  the  main  group  of  mountains.  To  the  north  of  station  31  a  lime- 
stone occurs  above  the  sandstones,  exposed  on  but  a  small  area,  and  of 
no  considerable  thickness.  The  absence  of  characteristic  fossils  in  these 
strata  is  very  much  to  be  regretted.  Crinoids  and  corals  of  a  decidedly 
Carboniferous  type  were  found  there;  but  such  remains  by  which  their 
age  could  have  been  established  definitely  were  not  observed.  Strati- 
graphically  they  are  conformable  to  the  underlying  beds.  During  tlie 
summer  of  1873, 1  found  in  the  red  sandstones  composing  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  range,  near  their  upper  limit,  beds  of  lime- 
stone that  showed  the  same  fossils.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  these  two  may  be  parallel ;  all  the  more  as  I  consider  the  sand- 
stones of  the  two  regions  as  being  of  the  same  age.  Crossing  that  out- 
crop of  limestones,  and  procee<ling  northward  toward  the  head  of  Bear 
Creek,  we  again  descend  into  the  region  of  red  sandstone.  All  along 
Bear  Creek  it  forms  the  high  slopes  on  either  side  nearly  down  to  the 
Junction  with  Mineral  Creek,  dipping  ofl*  gently  to  the  west.  At  that 
point  the  thickness  of  the  sandstones  amounts  to  about  1,800  feet.  Near 
the  junction,  erratic  bowlders  of  the  Lower  Carboniferous  limestones  may 
be  found,  originating  from  a  small  outcrop  of  those  strata  on  the  north 
side  of  the  creek.  While  the  sedimentaries  are  thus  found  in  the  lower 
cafions,  volcanic  rocks  form  all  the  high  points.  On  Bear  Creek, 
about  two  miles  above  the  junction,  a  conglomerate  may  be  observed 
forming  one  of  the  highest  strata  of  the  sandstone  group.  Immediately 
above  it  the  trachyte  begins.  By  the  action  of  the  latter  it  has  become 
thoroughly  baked ;  is  hard  and  well  cemented.  At  no  other  point  was 
a  conglomerate  observed  in  the  same  horizon,  and  it  seems  probable, 
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therefore,  that  it  may  have  been  a  local  formation.  The  high  ridge 
upon  which  station  30  is  located,  dividing  the  waters  of  the  San  Migoel 
from  those  of  the  Animas,  shows  a  volcanic  cap  throughout  its  entire 
length.  Crossing  Bear  Greek  Pass,  the  red  sandstones  are  again  found 
on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge,  although  their  horizontal  distribution  is 
limited.  As  on  the  east  side,  they  are  covered  by  trachyte,  which  shows 
almost  horizontal  strata,  slightly  uuconformable  with  the  underlying 
sedimentary  beds.  Here,  as  well  as  on  Bear  Greek,  the  sandstones 
show  a  number  of  white  interstrata,  a  characteristic  that  can  be  ob- 
served throughout,  in  the  same  horizon,  along  the  exposures  on  the 
Animas.  Quite  considerable  metamorphosis  has  taken  place  in  the 
upper  strata,  produced  by  the  overlying  trachytes. 

To  the  \^e8tward,  opposite  station  30,  an  interesting  point  may  be  ob- 
served, where  apparently  the  Carboniferous  sandstones  overlie  the  Creta- 
ceous beds.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  of  unconformability  alluded  to. 
The  sandstones  in  question  were  deposited  and  raised  to  their  present 
position,  erosion  had  taken  place  and  carved  out  much  of  the  present 
shape,  before  Cretaceous  waters  invaded  the  region  and  the  deposits  of 
Cretaceous  Nos.  2  and  3  were  formed.  In  the  canon  north  of  station  36, 
the  sandstones  again  crop  .out,  overlaid  by  Cretaceous  No.  1.  Farther 
down  on  the  Eio  Dolores,  they  form  both  the  bed  of  the  river  and  the 
banks  on  either  side  for  some  distance.  In  speaking  of  the  volcanic  area, 
the  isolated  flows  near  stations  36  and  37  have  been  mentioned.  The 
fact  tbat  they  do  not  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  regards  time  to  the 
preeedingsedimentary  deposits,  receives  an  additional  support,  inasmuch 
as  the  trachytes  are  found  to  occur,  covering  the  Lower  CretaceonS| 
which  rests  in  turn  upon  the  sandstones  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous.  A 
number  of  cases  were  observed  where  the  volcanic  material  is  intrusivei 
which  shall  be  referred  to  below. 

Near  station  37,  which  is  located  on  the  red  sandstone  at  an  elevation 
of  12,648  feet,  this  is  the  main  rock,  overlaid  toward  the  north  by  the 
Cretaceous  beds,  extending  southward  for  a  considerable  distance. 
About  one-half  mile  north  of  station  37  the  main  anticlinal  axis  passes 
from  west  to  east,  producing  a  considerable  dip,  from  10^  to  18^,  ia 
the  strata.  Either  subsequent  erosion,  or  a  breaking  of  the  strata,  has 
caused  the  small  creeks  of  that  locality  frequently  to  find  their  courses 
along  the  line  of  ui)heaval,  whereas,  in  the  quartzitic  regions,  the 
steepest  peaks  owe  their  formation  to  it.  A  section  taken  through 
station  37,  in  a  direction  of  about  north  30^  east  (section  III),  will  ex- 
plain the  stratigraphical  conditions  of  the  locality.  The  station  itself 
is  located  on  a  shaly  stratum,  b^  contained  in  the  red  sandstones,  a, 
From  there  the  beds  dip  in  a  southerly  direction,  at  an  angle  of  about 
12°.  Traveling  northward,  however,  a  depression  is  soon  reached, 
marking  the  line  of  the  anticlinal  axis,  and  from  that  point  the  strata 
dip  ott*  to  the  north.  Numerous  bluffs  aflFord  excellent  exposures  of  the 
beds,  and  the  characteristic  change  of  red  and  white  strata  is  well  cal- 
culated to  demonstrate  the  stratigraphy.  Intrusive  between  the  layers 
of  the  red  sandstone  we  lind  a  bed  of  trachyte,  /,  apparently  inter- 
stratified,  but  i)inching  out,  as  the  distance  from  the  outcrop  increases. 
Two  other  deposits  of  trachyte  were  seen,/,/,  the  one  capping  a  narrow 
ridge,  the  other  forming  a  small  plateau.  Both  of  them  cover  Cretaceous 
beds.  Immediately  upon  the  red  sandstones  the  white  Cretaceous,  No. 
1,  follows,  composed  of  a  finegrained,  hard  sandstone,  c.  Whether  or 
not  an  unconformability  exists  there,  was  impossible  to  decide,  as  the 
d^hn^i  from  the  latter  sandstone  obscured  the  junction  at  all  points 
visited,  and  dense  timber  prevented  any  extensive  view.    Above  No.  1 
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the  gray  shales  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  d^  follow,  upon  which  the  trachyte  of 
the  small  plateau  re^te. .  From  there  westward  the  Carboniferous  beds 
crop  out  only  in  the  lower  country,  while  the  higher  shows  Cretaceous 
beds.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the  region  lying  north.  An  interesting 
case  of  volcanic  intrusion  occurs  immediately  south  of  station  37,  of 
which  section  lY  will  give  an  idea.  As  stated  above,  the  station  is 
located  on  the  red  sandstones,  a,  which  dip  from  there  in  a  southerly 
direction.  Descending  with  them  a  stratum  of  trachyte,  e,  similar  to 
that  described  from  station  36,  is  found  imbedded  in  them,  and  after  it  is 
crossed  the  sandstones  again  appear.  Shortly  after  their  iirst  outcrop 
has  been  passed,  a  trachytic  dike,  d,  is  reached,  ascending  nearly  verti- 
cally through  the  sedimentary  beds.  From  there  a  small  point  is 
ascended,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  three  other  trachyte  beds  are 
interstratified  with  the  sandstones.  Not  far  from  the  highest  portion  of 
the  hill  a  vertical  fault  has  occurred,  disphiciug  the  strata  for  the  dis- 
tance of  about  twenty  to  thirty  feet.  By  this  means  the  trachyte  has 
been  brought  immediately  opposite  the  sandstones.  It  was  noticed 
that  the  volcanic  beds  diminished  in  thickness  toward  the  south,  some 
of  theria  pinching  out  almost  entirely  by  the  time  they  reach  the  opposite 
side  of  the  hill.  A  trachytic  layer  caps  the  entire  series.  From  these 
and  other  instances  where  intrusion  was  observed,  it  would  seem  that 
the  eruption  of  that  isolated  mass  of  volcauics  had  been  accompanied 
by  considerable  dislocation,  although  the  relative  position  of  the  latter 
to  the  sedimentary  beds  precludes  the  probability  of  their  having  had 
any  share  in  the  formation  of  the  main  anticlinal  axis.  Whence  the 
intrusive  material  came  is  a  question  that  may  require  more  study  to 
answer,  but  it  seems  to  me,  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  acquaint  myself  with 
the  character  of  the  geognosy  of  that  section,  that  it  must  have  pro- 
'  ceeded  from  station  36.  Both  from  stratigraphical  and  lithological 
evidence  I  am  inclined  to  accept  this  proposition ;  all  the  more  as  the 
miueralogical  composition  of  all  the  volcanic  rocks  of  that  entire  group 
is  a  remarkably  uniform  one. 

From  the  localities  just  referred  to,  the  Carboniferous  formation  ex- 
tends down  southward  for 'some  distance  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ani- 
mas. All  along  the  river,  from  some  distance  above  station  39  down  to 
station  40,  the  lower  division  of  the  formation  is  exposed  in  the  almost 
vertical  blufts  that  border  the  Animas  Valley  on  the  west  side.  Litho- 
logically  the  strata  show  the  same  characteristics  that  are  exhibited  on 
the  east  side,  and  are,  regarding  the  vertical  distribution  of  beds,  iden- 
tical with  them.  Beginning  again  below  with  the  series  of  yellow  to 
brown  shales  and  sandstones,  the  bluffs  rise  to  a  relative  elevation  of 
1,400  to  1,800  feet  above  the  valley.  Toward  the  top  limestones  set  in, 
containing  some  fossils.  This  formation  extends  westward  and  runs 
for  some  distance  in  a  line  approximately  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
Animas.  It  is  soon,  however,  covered  by  the  red  sandstones..  A  num- 
ber of  mineral  springs,  alkaline,  and  containing  some  iron,  rise  in  the 
lower  division.  One  of  them  is  situated  opposite  Animas  City,  near  the 
top  of  the  bluff.  Two  more  are  found  in  the  valley  near  the  lower  end 
of  Animas  Park,  starting  at  the  base  of  the  bluff.  While  the  one  is 
cold,  the  other,  but  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  warm.  A  deposit,  in 
part  calcareous,  has  been  formed  near  them. 

Besting  upon  these  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  we  again  find  the  red 
sandstone,  occupying,  with  reference  to  the  former,  the  same  position  as 
on  the  east  side  of  Animas.  Although  there  may  probably  be  some 
variation  in  the  thickness  of  the  beds,  increasing  as  we  go  westward, it  is 
not  of  any  great  extent.    A  large  area  is  covered  by  these  red  sand- 
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Stones,  ext«ndiDg  from  stations  36.  37,  and  31  southward  along  the  Art- 
niosa,  its  western  and  northern  tributaries,  nearljto  stations  lisi  and  43. 
Densely  timbered  ridges,  with  only  occasional  exposures  along  steep  banks 
or  bluf^,  mark  the  horizontal  distribution  oi  the  formation  under  consid- 
eration.   The  drainage  cuts  in  deeply,  leaving  roundeil  spurs  and  ridges 
to  direct  the  future  water-courses.    Northwest  of  the  junction  of  the 
Arimosa  with  the  Animas,  the  first  outcrop  of  the  red  sandstone  near 
the  Animas  Valley  is  observed.    There  it  occurs  as  the  capping  of  a 
small  hill,  separated  from  the  main  mass,  further  south,  by  the  canon  of 
the  Arimosa.    About  four  miles  south  of  station  40,  the  sandstones  reach 
the  level  of  the  valley.    From  the  northern  limits  of  the  sedimentary 
formations,  down  to  this  point,  they  have  preserved  an  even  dip  to  the 
8(»uth,  varying  from  4^  tol2o.     At  this  point  it  amounts  to  about  6^. 
As  on  the  east  aide  of  the  river,  the  sandstones  show  interstrata  of  white 
beds,  arranged  in  the  same  vertical  succession  as  there.    There  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  formations  on  either  side  of  the  river. 
As  soon  as  this  point  is  established,  it  remains  to  be  determined  by 
what  agency  they  were  separated,  so  as  to  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
a  broad  valley  between  the  two  exposed  walls.    It  has  been  mentioned 
of  the  Lower  Carboniferous,  that  the  bluffs  it  formed  along  the  valley 
were  nearly  vertical.    A  considerable  amount  of  debris  certainly  ob- 
scures the  exposure  of  the  face  at  the  base,  but  presumably  the  same 
general  direction  is  continuous.    This  fact  holds  good  also  for  the 
red  sandstoues  on  one  as  well  as  the  other  side  of   the  Animas. 
Inasmuch  as  the  dip  and  strike  of  the  strata  are  about  the  sameon  both 
sides,  the  former  parallel  to  the  general  course  of  the  river,  and  the 
various  beds  reach  the  valley-bottom  opposite  eac5h  other,  it  Is  evident 
that  no  disturbances  took  place  by  which  both  sides  were  not  equally 
affected.   Theagenciesby  which  thevalleyof  the Animascouldhave  l>een 
formed  are:  (1)  gradual  erosion  by  the  river;  (2)  glacial  action  of  great 
magnitude;  (3)  separation  by  ex)ntraction  ;  (4)  separation  by  directly-act- 
ing forces.    Gradual  erosion  by  the  river  would  certainly  be  the  first  to  be 
examinedinto.   There  were  evidences  found,  on  stiition4(>,  that  at  onetime 
small  erratic  fragments,  originating  from  the  quartzitic  group,  were  car- 
ried alongat  an  elevationof  nearly  1,800  feetabove  the  present  level  of  the 
valley.    It  is  possible,  however,  that  they  might  have  been  brought  by 
some  of  the  drainage  flowing  into  the  Animas  from  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection.   This  view  is  by  far  more  plausible  than  that  they  should  have 
been  carried  there  by  the  Animas  itself.    On  the  west  side  no  such  frag- 
ments were  observed.    In  case  the  valley  had  been  formed  by  gradual 
erosion,  it  would  seem  natural  that  those  formations  yielding  most  read- 
ily to  decomposing  agents,  should  furnish  the  broadest  portion  of  1^ 
Such,  however,*  is  not  the  case,  neither  in  the  upper  nor  lower  part  of 
the  valley.    In  the  chapter  on  metamorphics,  mention  has  been  made 
of  the  evidences  of  former  glacial  action,  and  the  granitic  rocks  in  the 
Animas  Galley,  resembling  roches  montonn^j  near  the  head  of  the  park, 
have  been  alluded  to.    1  am  in  doubt,  however,  whether  the  latter 
owe  their  form  to  any  action  but  that  of  gradual  decomposition  tn 
poKitu,    We  have,  in  this  instance,  a  metamorphic  granite,  stratified  to 
so  considerable  an  extent  that  the  strata  may  easily  be  recognize^.    In 
addition  to  this,  large  crystals  of  feldspar  are  the  predominating  com- 
ponent mineral,  and  the  characteristic  shape  of  this  granite,  now  showil 
atf  several  points,  can  readily  be  accounted  for,  as  the  resalt  of  Aecoik-. 
])osition   progressing  under  circumstances  thus  favorable.    Kowhenf 
throughout  the  region  is  there  any  positive  evidence  that  tbe  l^aciai 
phenomena  were  anything  but  local,  and  of  small  extent.    Separation 
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by  contraction  wonld  most  likely  have  produced  distarbances,  either  on 
one  ftide  or  the  other  of  the  river.  !N'o  sach  disturbances  were  observed, 
however.  The  beds  show  no  folding  or  dislocation  from  north  to  south. 
Throughout  the  region  the  gentle  dip  southward  is  retained..  A  num- 
ber of  facts  speak  for  a  separation  by  directly-acting  forces.  On  both 
sides  of  the  river  the  formations  are  identical,  and  could  the  valley  be 
reduced  to  a  line,  the  two  rows  of  bluffs  on  the  opposite  sides  would  be 
found  to  correspond  very  closely.  On  both  sides  the  faces  of  the  bluffs 
are  nearly  vertical,  and  there  seems  to  b<e  snfftcient  evidence  that  they 
have  been  so  for  a  very  long  time.  The  nearly  straight  course  pursued 
by  the  river  since  its  entrance  into  the  sedimentary  country  i>oiuts  to 
the  fact  that  the  formation  of  its  first  bed  was  probably  due  to  some 
agent  exercising  a  very  considerable  amount  of  force.  Only  through 
the  older  sedimentary  strata  has  this  force  made  itself  perceptible,  as 
tlie  river,  after  leaving  them,  is  obliged  to  cut  its  own  way  through  the 
younger  Middle  Cretaceous  beds. 

About  four  miles  north  of  the  conflux  of  Junction  Creek  with  the  Animas, 
the  Lower  Cretaceous  strata  overlie  the  red  sandstone  unconformably, 
which  latterextends  westward  to  the  La  Plata  group.  There  it  iscovered 
by  the  trachy tic  flow8,which  have  their  origin  near  the  higher  portions  of 
the  group,  and  some  of  which  extend  overinto  the  Cretaceous  area.  While 
the  volcanic  rocks  are  stratified  nearly  horizontally,  the  sandstone  still 
retains  it«  southerly  dip,  thus  producing  an  unconformability  similar  to 
the  one  east  of  station  31.  The  western  limits  of  this  formation  were 
not  reached  during  our  work  in  1874,  but  will  probably  not  be  found  to 
extend  much  farther  than  the  slope  of  the  higher  ridges. 

A  few  isolated  patches  of  the  red  sandstone  occur  in  the  northwest- 
ern portion  of  the  district,  showing  its  considerable  horizontal  distribu- 
tion. At  the  upi)er  end  of  the  creek,  a  tributary  of  the  San  Miguel,  and 
nortb  of  which  station  32  was  located,  it  crops  out  covered  by  trachyte, 
which  forms  the  higher  portions  of  the  ridge  running  from  station  30 
towards  Mount  Sneft'els.  I  did  not  succeed  in  establishing  to  my  own 
satisfaction  the  relation  it  bore  to  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  that  neighbor- 
hood, but  from  all  examinations  that  our  limited  allowance  of  time 
enabled  us  to  make,  it  would  appear  that  it  had  been  deposited  and 
placed  into  its  present  position  before  the  Cretaceous  waters  reached 
the  locality.  Another  outcrop  of  the  sandstone  occurs  in  the  Uncom- 
pahgreoanon,  about  five  miles  westof  station  10.  Thecaiion  is  considered 
inaccessible,  owing  to  the  precipitous  character  of  its  walls,  the  lower 
portion  of  which  belongs  to  the  formation  above  named.  Trachyte 
covers  it  here  as  well  as  near  station  32.  With  this  the  occurrence  of 
Carboniferous  beds  in  our  district  is  exhausted.  They  are  very  uniform 
in  character,  and  can  readily  be  recognized,  and  although  covering  quite 
a  considerable  area,  show  but  slight  variation  in  vertical  development. 

CRETACEOUS. 

This  formation  covers  a  considerable  area  in  the  district.  Joining  on 
to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  preceding  one,  it  extends  southward 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  district,  forming  the  characteristic  low  blufi's 
of  that  region.  Some  of  the  highest  points,  where  the  Cretaceous  was 
found,  show  an  elevation  of  10,500  feet,  while  it  reaches  down  below 
6,000.  As  everywhere  in  Colorado,  the  single  groups  are  well  defined 
and  characteristic,  both  regarding  their  lithological  and  orographic 
fisatures.  The  southern  portion,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Animas,  resembles 
more  closely  in  the  latter  respect  the  parallel  groups  of  other  localities^ 
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whereas  the  northwestern  outcrops,  along  the  San  Mignel,  partake  more 
of  the  character  of  the  western  caiion  coantry.  Single  ridges,  extending 
for  miles  along  the  base  of  the  older  sedimentary  mountains,  impart 
to  the  landscape  that  unique  appearance,  that  has  appropriately  been 
styled  ^^  Hog- back  country."  Small  streams  or  rivers,  cutting  through 
the  ridges  at  right  angles  to  their  general  trend,  separate  them  into  rows 
of  coffin-shaped  hills,  that  generally  have  sharp  crests,  and  regularly 
sloping  sides.  Oak-brush  and  pinons  comprise  the  greater  portion  of 
the  vegetation,  rendering  traveling  a  not  altogether  enjoyable  enter- 
prise. Wherever  sandstones  form  the  highest  part  of  the  hill,  steep 
slopes  will  be  formed  on  the  north  side,  by  virtue  of  the  southerly  dip 
the  strata  exhibit.  Between  the  single  ridges  there  is  generally  a  de- 
pression, sometimes  amounting  to  nearly  ^0  feet  farther  out  into  the 
sedimentary  bluff  country,of  smaller  dimensions,  however.  If  the  dip  is 
gentle,  it  becomes  more  so.the  farther  the  beds  are  removed  toward  the 
south ;  table-shaped  bluffs  are  frequently  formed,  falling  off  steeply  on 
all  sides,  except  the  one  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  dip.  As  a 
means  for  geoguoatic  classification  these  ridges  answer  well.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  same  strata,  capping  any  one  of  them  at  a  given 
point,  extend  to  either  side  without  changing  their  relative  position. 

Differing  entirely  from  the  features  shown  in  this  region,  are  those  of 
the  San  Miguel  neighborhood.  Instead  of  the  hog-backs  and  parallel 
ridges,  the  Cretaceous  there  forms  comparatively  low  "  flats,"  rising  on 
the  side  toward  the  volcanic  mountains.  Deep  canons,  frequently  in- 
accessible to  animals,  contain  the  rivers  and  streams.  In  them  Creta- 
ceous No.  1  is  mostly  exposed,  while  the  succeeding  higher  numbers 
overlie  it,  and  form  either  gentle,  grassy  slopes,  or  are  covered  with 
young  growths  of  timber.  After  the  mountainous  region  has  been 
passed,  into  which  a  bay  of  these  Cretaceous  beds  extended,  the  bluff 
character  again  appears.  This,  however,  was  beyond  the  limits  set  tor 
our  work  during  the  season  of  1874.  Volcanic  rocks  overlie  these  sedi- 
mentary beds  at  numerous  points  along  the  western  border  of  the 
trachitic  ai:ea,  and  have  occasioned  considerable  metamorphosis.  Re- 
garding the  shape  and  distribution  of  the  canons,  as  well  as  the  possible 
causes  of  their  formation,  more  shall  be  said  in  the  course  of  this  chap- 
ter. Without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  based  upon  the  observations 
made  over  a  very  large  extent  of  country,  all  conclusions  must  nece-s- 
sarily  be  the  result  of  an  argument  based  upon  insufficient  premises, 
and  it  will  not  be  until  the  entire  region  has  been  carefully  surveyed 
and  mapped,  that  questions  of  the  cited  character  can  be  definitely 
answered. 

Cretaceous  No.  1. 

Without  the  api>earauce  of  either  Triassic  or  Jurassic,  we  find  the  Cre- 
taceous sandstones  belonging  to  No.  1  resting  immediately  upon  the 
red  Carboniferous  sandstone.  No  transitory  formations  whatever  are 
in  sight  between  the  two,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that 
the  Cretaceous  waters  of  other  regions  invaded  this,  on  the  Animas, 
while  perhaps  the  land  at  the  time  was  too  high  to  be  reached  by  those 
of  the  preceding  groups.  From  station  40,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Ani- 
mas, the  bluffs  opposite  present  a  very  good  section,  and  it  was  from 
there  that  the  relations  of  the  different  series  to  each  other  could  be 
well  studied.  As  shown  ill  other  sections,  and  treated  of  under  the 
heads  of  "  Devonian  ^  and  "Carboniferous,"  the  sedimentary  t>edsimm^ 
diately  overlie  the  metamorphic  rocks,  dipping  conformably  with  the 
stratification  the  latter  exhibit.    Beginning  with  the  Upper  Devoniani 
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we  pass,  ascendiDg,  through  the  Lower  GarboDiferoas,  then  through  the 
red  sandstone,  and  about  three  mile«  north  of  the  conflux  of  Junction 
Creek  with  the  Animas,  reach  the  Lower  Cretaceous  beds.  Up  to  that 
point  the  dip  and  strike  have  been  conformable,  but  as  soon  as  the  white  i 
sandstones,  belonging  to  l^o.  1,  are  met  with,  a  change  takes  place. 
Although  the  general  dip  remains  the  same,  its  angle  is  changed  to  the 
extent  of  Co  to  8o.  While  the  lowest  strata  show  a  smaller  angle  of  dip 
near  the  top  of  the  hill  on  wliich  they  crop  out,  they  dip  far  more  steeply 
a  short  distance  farther  south.  From  the  point  above  given,  on  the 
western  edge  of  Lower  Animas  Park,  the  lineof  Cretaceous  outcrop  runs 
along  toward  the  northwest,  the  white  sandstones  always  occupying  a 
position  high  up  on  the  hill.  They  are  white  to  yellowish  in  color,  mid- 
dle to  fine  grained,  sometimes  stained  in  spots  or  stripes  by  hydrated 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  At  stations  42  and  43  their  most  northerly  limit 
is  reached,  and  their  elevated  position  tempted  the  Indians  to  use  the 
hills  as  "look-out"  points.  From  there  northward  nothing  but  red  sand- 
stone can  be  found  until  the  region  of  isolated  trachytic  eruptions  is 
reached.  •  Almost  due  west  of  station  42,  which  is  located  upon  a  small 
mass  of  trachyte  capping  these  Cretaceous  sandstones,  is  the  La  Plata 
group,  a  portion  ot  whose  volcanics  covers  the  Carboniferous  sandstone. 
To  the  southwest  from  the  station  the  line  of  Cretaceous  outcrop  con- 
tinues, keeping  off  some  distance  from  the  La  Plata's.  Very  little  varia- 
tion is  shown  by  the  sandstones  along  the  entire  line  of  exposure.  Below 
they  are  massive,  weathering  in  heavy,  jiartly  rounded  bowlders;  wher- 
ever they  form  the  capping  of  some  bluff,  and  are  of  a  more  quartzitic 
character  they  break  into  angular  fragments.  Remains  of  plants,  that 
Cannot  be  recognized,  however,  on  account  of  very  poor  preservation, 
are  found  in  them.  Higher  up  the  strata  are  no  longer  so  thick ;  and 
after  a  thickness  of  800  to  1,000  feet  has  been  passed,  a  bed  occurs,  show- 
ing indications  of  coal.  Immediately  above  these  sandstones  the  shales 
of  Nos.  2  and  3  set  in,  producing,  as  a  rule,  a  depression  after  the  prom- 
inent ridge  of  No.  1. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Animas,  the  conditions  under  which  No.  1  oc- 
curs are  very  much  the  same.  It  reaches  the  valley  by  virture  of  its 
southerly  dip  opposite  the  point  where  it  is  reached  by  the  same  forma- 
tion on  the  west  side.  The  succession  of  strata  is  almost  identical,  with 
this  exception,  that  locally  the  indications  of  coal  disappear.  Inasmuch 
as  their  presence  is  due  only  to  particularly  favorable  circumstances, 
this  is  by  no  means  surprising.  Here,  as  well  as  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  white  sandstones  form  the  highest  points  of  a  series  of  hills  border- 
ing upon  the  Carboniferous  strata.  Toward  the  top,  again,  the  single 
beds  become  thinner,  containing  interstrata  of  shaly  slates.  On  the 
face  of  the  bluff's  east  of  the  Animas,  the  nonconformability  was  not  so 
striking  as  on  the  west,  but  its  existence  is  denoted  by  the  difference 
in  the  angle  of  the  dip.  A  section  taken  from  station  40,  (Section  V,) 
in  the  direction  of  south  15°  west,  past  station  44,  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  arrangement  of  strata.  The  lower  strata  given  in  the  section  be- 
long to  the  older  formations.  Lower  Carboniferous  beds  are  repre- 
sented, a,  overlaid  by  yellow  shales  containing  strata  of  limestones  and 
sandstones,  b,  o,  d.  In  these  latter.  Carboniferous  fossils  are  found. 
Above  them  follows  a  deposit  of  blue  limestone,  with  numerous  Fro- 
ductus  semistriatus^  e,  /,  ^,  immediately  underlying  the  red  sandstoneis  , 
A,  upon  which  station  40  was  located.  One  prominent  stratum,  of 
white  sandstone,  i,  middle-grained,  readily  decomposing,  is  noticed 
among  the  red,  while  a  number  of  smaller  layers,  less  important,  impart 
to  the  steep  bluff  a  variegated  appearance.    Upon  this  red  sandstone 
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Sk^ixm  follows,  A:,  9»,  separated  by  a  bed  of  blue  limestoDe,  m.  Besting 
directly  upon  the  Carboniferous  strata,  we  find  the  white  sandstones, 

0,  p,  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous.  Analogous  to  the  occurrence  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Animas,  the  beds  become  thinner;  above  that  the  color 
changes,  turning  slightly  yellowish,  and  shales  appear  in  the  yellow 
sandstones,  q.  A  stratum  of  white  sandstone,  r,  follows,  at  the  upper 
end  of  which  coal  is  sometimes  observed.  .  In  regular  succession  the 
shiales  and  sandstones  of  higher  numbers  occur.  No.  2  is  represented 
by  dark-gray  shales,  «,  frequently  carved  into  beautifully  regular  forms 
by  erosive  agents.  Owing  to  the  smaller  resistance  they  offer,  they  are 
generally  found  to  present  steep  slopes  on  the  north  side,  and  are  worn 
away  to  the  bottom  of  small,  narrow  valleys,  which  owe  their  existence 
to  this  circumstance.  At  some  points  the  gray  color  changes  to  a 
muddy  yellow  in  certain  strata.  Ascending  the  steep  slope  produced 
by  these  shales,  a  yellow  sandstone,  t,  is  reached,  forming  the  crest  of 
a  long-continued  ridge.  Between  this,  f,  and  the  succeeding  series  of 
shaly  sandstones  and  shales,  u,  a  bed  of  coal  was  found,  varying  in 
thickness  from  two  to  five  feet.  A  solid  yellow  sandstone,  t?,  overlying 
the  series  mentioned,  caps  another  bluff  of  considerable  extent. 

The  outcrop  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  runs  along  approximately  par- 
allel to  that  of  the  Carboniferous,  about  eight  miles  south  of  it.  Prom- 
inent points  rendered  conspicuous  by  their  white  or  light-yellow  color 
denote  its  course.  On  Rio  Florida  it  reaches  down  nearly  to  the  stream. 
Near  the  Pinos  it  makes  a  curve  to  the  southeast,  and  was  lost  out  of  our 
field  of  work. 

Cretaceous  JVb.  2. 

All  along  the  line  of  the  "  first  ridge,"  which  is  formed  by  the  divis- 
ion that  has  just  been  described,  a  valley  is  observed,  containing  streams 
of  some  size.  Junction  (3reek  on  the  west  side  and  a  portion  of  the  Florida 
on  the  east  run  in  this  valley.  Its  formation  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  shales  of  Cretaceous  No.  2.  Traveling  up  the  former,  steep  bluffs 
will  be  seen  on  its  south  side,  composed  of  dark-gray  shales,  subject  to 
considerable  erosion  from  the  action  of  water.  Of  fossil  remains  but 
few  were  collected  in  these  shales — fragments  of  Inoceramus  and  of  a 
Ortfphoea  species.  They  are  characteristic  of  the  hofizon,  however.  Re- 
mains of  plants  occur,  but  sparingly.  From  Junction  Creek  southward 
the  valley  the  Animas  widens  out  locally,  and  here  the  shales  of  No. 
2  are  again  found.  Sometimes  they  form  narrow  spurs,  running  out 
from  the  higher  bluffs.  A  capping  of  sandstone  protects  the  ridges 
and  bluffs  farther  west  from  erosion.  Throughout  the  region  the 
higher  numbers  of  the  Cretaceous  dip  in  the  same  direction  with  No. 

1,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  angle  of  dip  is  somewhat  increased. 
It  is  a  constant  feature,  and  apparently  not  owing  to  the  pinching  out 
of  any  one  or  the  other  stratum.  Why  this  should  be  so  is  not  very 
clear,  unless  a  gradual  settling  and  consequent  consolidation  of  the 
shaly  strata  of  No.  2,  which  reach  a  thickness  of  400  to  600  feet,  should 
have  been  able  to  produce  the  result  noticed.  In  the  sandstone  capping 
the  bluffs  and  ridges,  small  fragments  of  Inoceramus  and  remains  of 
plants  were  found.  As  the  ridges  of  that  section  of  country  are  so  very 
regular  in  their  occurrence  and  course,  I  have  numbered  theni  for  the  sake 
of  greater  convenience.  The  one  protected  by  this  yellow  sandstone  id 
•'  ridge  No.  2."  East  of  the  Animas  the  same  features  may  be  ob- 
served. Frequently  the  ridges  are  cut  transversely,  but  their  eonnec- 
tion  is  evident.  On  the  Florida,  a  short  distance  west  of  station  47,  a 
curious  phenomenon  was  noticed.    Station  47  is  located  on  ridge  No.  2, 
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at  an  elevation' of  8,934  feet,  while  camp  58,  on  the  Florida,  immediate- 
ly below  the  station,  is  7,530  feet.  The  shales  of  Nq.  2  have  attained  a 
very  considerable  development  here,  and  are  covered  by  the  yellow 
sandstone,  containing  fragments  of  Inoeeramus.  For  nearly  a  mile^ 
along  the  northwest  face  of  the  very  steep  bluff,  a  series  of  **  troughs"  are 
worn  out  in  the  shales,  extending  downward  toward  the  stream.  Nar- 
row strips  of  the  shales,  from  80  to  150  feet  high,  separate  the  single 
''  troughs.''  Where  the  steepest  portion  of  the  bluff  ceases,  these  nar- 
row strips  show  a  bulging  up  of  their  ridges.  Among  themselves  the 
troughs  are  parallel  and  devoid  of  trees,  except  in  the  vicinity  *6f  the 
stream.  Probably  they  have  been  produced  by  snow-slides.  An  accu- 
mulation of  any  considerable  amount  of  snow  in  a  region  where  the  sun 
has  great  power,  even  early  in  the  season,  could  produce  slides  from 
these  steep  bluffs  that  would  readily  accomplish  the  destruction  of  veg- 
etation and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  these  trough -like  depressions. 
In  a  horizontal  direction  the  dip  of  the  upper  sandstone  on  these  bluffs 
varies.  Instead  of  being  almost  due  south,  as  that  of  the  underlying 
strata,  it  shifts  to  east  of  south  on  the  east  of  the  Animas,  and  toward 
the  west  on  the  other  side.  The  older  sedimentary  formations  extend 
southward  in  the  shape  of  a  wedge,  and  the  younger  ones  dip  oft'  from 
them,  changing  their  strike,  as  the  form  of  this  wedge  may  require. 
Ridge  No.  2  runs  about  22^  south  of  west  from  station  47  toward  the 
Animas,  and  is  then  continued  on  the  other  side.  Station  41  is  located 
upon  a  prominent  point  of  it,  2J  miles  west  of  the  river.  A  section 
taken  through  station  47  (Section  VI),  running  northwest  to  southeast, 
will  show  the  vertical  distribution  of  strata.  Below  the  Cretaceous  beds 
we  find  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstone,  a,  extending  eastward  from 
station  40.    Its  dip  is  about  10^,  a  little  east  of  south. 

Above  it  appears  CretaceousNo.  1,  &,  beginning  with  white  sandstones, 
of  less  thickness  than  further  west;  but  the  succeeding  strata,  c,  com- 
prising yellow  sandstones  and  shales,  show  a  better  development.  In  our 
section  this  forms  the  bed  of  the  Florida.  Traveling  beyond  the  stream, 
towards  station  47,  a  low  bluff  is  parsed,  the  highest  point  of  which  is 
formed  by  a  yellowish  sandstone,  d,  which  closes  No.  1.  Here  the  dip 
has  already  increased  to  about  18°.  Above  this  the  gray  shales,  e,  of 
No.  2  commence;  first  forming  a  gently-rising  slope,  then  a  steep  bluff, 
which  is  capped  by  two  strata  of  yellow  sandstone,/,  f;  the  lower  one 
is  shaly,  scaling  off  in  thin  plates,  and  contains  numerous  remains  of 
plants,  in  a  very  poor  state  of  preservation,  while  the  upper  is  a  com- 
pact, fine-grained  sandstone,  weathering  in  rounded  forms.  It  is  the 
one  that  forms  the  highest  portions  of  ridge  No.  2,  and  upon  it  station 
47  is  located.  A  depression  occurs  beyond  this,  occasioned  by  sandy 
shales,  h.  Between  this  last  stratum  and  the  one  preceding,  coal  is 
found  in  some  localities,  but  here  none  was  observed.  Overlying  is  a 
bed  of  yellow  sandstone,  i.  Probably  this  might  correctly  be  regarded 
as  the  terminus  of  No.  2,  but  discrimination  between  the  two  groups 
becomes  so  difficult  in  this  region  that  no  positive  assertion  as  to  the 
precise  location  of  the  boundary  can  be  made.  Then  follow  two  beds  of 
yellowish  to  greenish  shales,  k,  I,  the  lower  one  darker  than  the  upper^ 
A  thick  bed  of  yellow  sandstone,  w,  forms  ridge  No.  3,  upon  which  sta- 
tions 44  and  45  were  located,  the  former  3  miles  east  of  the  Animas,  the 
latter  about  6  miles  west.  At  the  point  where  our  section  cuts  this 
ridge,  it  is  already  of  less  prominence  than  further  west.  Higher  up 
in  the  succession  of  strata  a  series  of  light-colored  shales,  n,  containing 
strata  of  limestones,  o,  occur,  covered  again  by  the  same  shales,  |>. 
These  belong  to  Cretaceous  No.  3,  and  form  very  characteristic  "  hog- 
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backs,''  closely  resembling  those  near  Canon  City.  From  there  the 
Cretaceous  beds  begin  to  slope  off  very  gently,  forming  low  blnffs  and 
ridges  for  a  considerable  distance.  Our  work  did  not  take  us  beyond 
/the  third  ridge.  The  comparative  scarcity  of  fossils  in  the  beds  just 
mentioned  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  because,  with  their  aid,  a  more 
strict  classification  of  the  strata  could  have  been  obtained.  During  the 
summer  of  1875,  in  the  continuation  of  the  geological  and  topograph- 
ical work  in  Colorado  Territory,  this  region  adjoining  the  south  will  be 
explored,  and  more  careful  studies  of  the  higher  Cretaceous  groups  can 
be  niatfe,  than  were  permitted  by  the  limited  time  and  the  plan  of  work 
during  1874. 

West  of  the  Animas  the  ridges,  that  are  no  longer  so  prominent  on 
the  east  side,  have  retained  their  form  and  relative  elevation.  Station 
45  is  nearly  200  feet  higher  than  station  44,  both  being  located  on  the 
same  ridge,  No.  3,  but  the  latter  being  nine  miles  further  east.  Froip 
there  onward,  however,  the  ratio  of  decrease  is  far  more  rapid.  The 
sandstone  forming  the  summit  of  ridge  No.  2  has  given  protection  to 
the  underlying  shales  to  so  great  an  extent,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  that  a  number  of  **  tables  "  have  been  formed,  similar  in  shape  to 
those  produced  by  a  cap  of  basalt  on  some  readily-decomposing  sedi- 
mentary rock.  On  it  is  located  station  41,  south  of  Junction  Creek.  A 
section  taken  through  this  station,  in  a  direction  of  south  30°  west,  (Sec- 
tion VII,)  will  give  an  idea  both  of  tbe  orographic  features  of  the  local- 
ity, and  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  strata.  Red  Carboniferous  sand- 
stone, a,  again  forms  the  lowest  member  of  the  section,  underlying  the 
white  sandstones,  hj  of  Cretaceous  No.  1.  Analogous  to  the  variation 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Animas,  a  series  of  beds  sets  in,  c  d,  comprising 
sandy,  shaly,  and  argillaceous  sandstones.  They  already  show  an  in- 
crease in  tbe  angle  of  dip  over  that  shown  by  tbe  lower  sandstone.  A 
yellowish  sandstone,  e,  closes  Cretaceous  No.  1,  immediately  overlying  a 
bed  of  dark  slaty  shales,  tliat  show  indications  of  coal.  The  gray  shales, 
/,  of  No.  2  then  follow,  capped  by  the  line-grained  yellow  to  reddish 
sandstone  of  ridge  No.  2.  The  ridgtes  of  this  sandstone  are  not  so  reg- 
ular here  as  some  distance  either  to  the  east  or  west,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  frequently  '*  tables"  were  formed,  and  subsequent  erosion  caused  two 
ridges  to  remain,  both  capped  by  the  same  sandstone,  h.  Gray  to  green- 
ish shales,  t,  corresponding  to  ^•,  of  section  VI,  follow  this  sandstone. 

This  concludes  the  consideration  of  the  Cretaceous  area  on  the  Hio 
Animas  and  its  tributaries.  The  formation  varies  but  little  in  the  ar- 
rangennMit  of  its  members  from  the  schedule  that  has  been  long  ago 
established  at  other  points,  although  in  vertical  development  changes 
o<!Cur  even  within  sbort  distances.  One  very  interesting  point  was 
studied  here,  the  occurrence  of  coal.  The  conflicting  opinions  regarding 
the  age  of  coal-beds  in  a  number  of  more  easterly  and  northerly  local- 
ities are  too  well  known  to  be  dwelt  upon,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance, therefore,  that  its  position  here  is  established  beyond  dispute.  In- 
dications of  it,  and  narrow  seams,  occur  near  the  upper  end  of  No.  1, 
below  the  gray  shales,  containing  Inoceramus  and  Qryphma.  Again,  a 
well-developed  bed  is  found  on  the  sandstone  forming  ridge  No.  2. 
Whether  or  not  this  bed  is  continuous  tbroughout  the  entire  formation 
I  am  unable  to  say,  but  presume  that  where  it  is  not  actually  developed, 
indications  will  be  found  upon  careful  search.  A  third  bed  was  found 
by  Mr.  Wilson  near  station  45,  the  thickest  thus  far,  resting  near  tbe 
sandstone  capping  ridge  No.  3.  For  miles  beyond  these  ridges  the  Cre- 
taceous beds  continue  in  regular  succession,  sloping  off  gently  in  a  south- 
erly direction,  so  that  no  doubt  as  to  the  age  of  the  coal  can  be  enter- 
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tained.  It  will  be  of  great  importance  now  to  obtain  the  relation  of 
these  beds  to  the  coal-bearing  strata  further  east,  which  will  probably  be 
aceonjplished  daring  1875.  By  that  meansthe  two  horizons,  if  there  are 
two,  can  be  definitely  located,  and  the  qaestion  as  to  the  age  of  the  East- 
ern Colorado  coal  can  be  definitely  solved.  Mineralogically  the  coal  is 
a  compact  bituminous  one,  burning  with  flame.  Specimens  obtained 
were  taken  from  the  surface  only,  as  neither  time  nor  facilities  were  at 
hand  to  go  down  upon  them.  Therefore  any  analysis  that  might  be 
given  would  furnish  a  result  that  could  not  be  regarded  o)^herwise  than 
erroneous. 

Besides  the  Cretaceous  formation  in  this  region,  it  is  developed  on 
the  San  Miguel  and  on  the  Eio  Dolores. 

AvSeeudiug  Bear  Creek  up  to  the  pass  leading  over  into  the  San  Mig- 
uel region,  we  pass  through  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstones.  Tra- 
chyte overlying  them  is  next  met  with,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  divide 
the  'Cretaceous  beds  are  reached.  East  of  Mount  Wilson,  Cretaceous 
No.  1  ai)pears  in  the  canon  of  the  San  Miguel,  and  as  its  dip  is  in  the 
same  direction  with  the  course  of  the  river,  it  forms  its  beds  for  a  long 
distance.  On  either  side  the  shales  of  No.  2  form  the  soil,  reaching 
eastward  to  the  trachytic  mountains  of  the  main  group,  westward  to 
the  Wilson  group,  and  to  the  north  far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  dis- 
trict. On  the  way  to  Mount  Sueffels,  we  had  occasion  to  traverse  these 
two  Ijower  Cretaceous  numbers,  and  to  observe  their  contact  with  the 
volcanic  rocks.  Camp  was  made  on  a  creek  flowing  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  into  the  San  Miguel,  and  thei:e  it  was  observed  that  all  the 
shales  of  No.  2,  as  well  as  the  upper  beds  of  No.  1,  had  been  changed 
by  the  action  of  the  volcanic  material.  The  former  were  thoroughly 
baked  and  turned  into  hard  slate,  while  the  upper  sandstones  of  No.  1 
presented  the  appearance  of  quartzites.  In  that  region  the  Cretaceous 
beds  reach  up  into  the  narrow  canons,  and  are  usually  overlaid  by  tra- 
chyte. In  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  No.  1  crops  out, 
forming  the  almost  inaccessible  caiious  through  which  they  flow.  A 
section  taken  at  the  junction  of  the  above-mentioned  creek  and  Rio 
San  Miguel  (Section  VIII)  will  give  some  idea  regarding  the  depth  of 
the  caiions  and  the  distribution  of  strata.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the 
creek  at  which  this  section  was  taken  has  flown  scarcely  five  miles, 
and  nevertheless  the  depth  of  its  canon  amounts  to  1,005  feet,  accord- 
ing to  measurement.  It  seems,  from  the  succession  of  strata,  and  the 
fact  that  Inoceramns  was  found  in  the  lowest  one,  that  not  the  entire 
No.  1  has  there  been  developed.  Beginning  below,  at  the  level  of  the 
San  Miguel,  we  find  first  50  feet  of  dark-blue,  partly  shaly  lime- 
stones a,  containing  compressed  specimens  o\  Inoceramus.  Above  that 
lollow  390  feet  of  white  to  light-yellow  sandstones,  &,  fine-grained, 
and  compact  in  structure,  regularly  stratified,  having  a  straight  dip  to 
the  northwest,  conformable  with  that  of  both  over  and  unoer  lying  beds. 
This  is  covered  by  480  feet  of  light-brown  sandstone,  c,  containing  inter- 
strata  of  greenish  marls,  underlying  40  feet  of  gray  to  yellow  sandstone, 
(?,  weathering  in  grotesque  forms.  Above  that  follow  a  series  of  sand- 
stone and  shales,  interchanging.  The  stratum  mark  A,  in  the  section, 
shows  indications  of  coal,  consisting  of  very  narrow  seams  of  jet,  and 
numerous  coaled  remains  of  plants.  Above  this  the  gray  shales  of  No. 
2  occur,  with  Gryphwa  and  numerous  fragments  of  Inoceramus, 

Although  the  question  by  what  agents  these  comparatively  deep 
canons  were  formed  cannot  be  definitely  decided,  without  a  very  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  all  their  occurrences,  the  presence  of  those  just  men- 
tioned^ in  a  region  so  near  the  main  mass  of  mountains,  attracts  atten- 
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tion.  It  seems  incredible  that  a  stream  should  have  been  able  to  erode 
a  cuiion  more  than  1,000  feet  in  depth,  when  the  distance  from  tts  source 
to  the  point  of  observation  is  but  five  miles,  and  it  furthermore  seems  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  such  erosion  should  have  progressed  and  the 
walls  of  the  caiion  have  remained  as  steep  as  they  are  at  present.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  defend  any  view  on  the  subject  at  present,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  an  eflfect  produced  either  by  volcanic  or  plutonic  earthquakes 
might  have  the  same  result. 

About  four  miles  below  San  Miguel  Lake,  the  Lower  Cretaceous  sand- 
stones set  in  in  the  canon,  and  continue  from  there  as  far  as  ^t  was  sur- 
veyed. Crossing  the  divide  from  the  San  Miguel  to  Rio  Dolores,  the  gray 
shales  are  traversed.  At  that  locality  they  dip  off  to  the  west.  The  un- 
conformability  between  them  and  theredsandstonesof  Carboniferousage, 
has  been  mentioned  in  the  chapter  on  Carboniferous.  From  Mount 
Wilson  the  volcanic  material  has  Sown  eastward,  and  covered  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  gray  shales;  at  the  junction  they  are  somewhat 
metamorphosed,  but  not  to  the  extent  obser\red  in  the  region  of  Mount 
Sneffels.  To  the  south  of  Mount  Wilson  No.  1  again  crops  out,  in  the 
canon  of  the  Dolores ;  along  a  number  of  the  high  ridges  south  of  the 
river  the  characteristic  white  sandstones  are  found  overlying  the  red 
sandstones,  covered  in  tqrn  by  volcanic  rocks. 

From  the  position  the  Cretaceous  beds  along  the  San  Miguel  and  Bio 
Dolores  occupy,  it  is  evident  that  they  have  been  deposited  at  a  time 
long  after  the  upheaval  that  caused  the  formation  of  the  main  anti- 
clinal axis  above  mentioned ;  and  furthermore,  it  is  very  probable  that  a 
considerable  amount  of  time  elapsed  between  the  two  epochs. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


MINES. 


•  The  accompanying  map  was  kindly  prepared  by  Mr.  Wilson,  to  serve 
as  an  illustration  for  Balletin  No.  3,  second  series  1875.  By  means  of 
lines  running  in  difterent  directions  the  geology  of  the  region  given  has 
been  represented,  and  an  explanation  thereof  will  be  found  below  the  title 
of  the  map.  All  the  volcanic  area,  which  has  been  treated  of  at  some 
length  in  chapter  II  of  this  report,  has  been  left  blank. 

A  number  of  the  lodes  visited  during  the  summer  of  1874  have  been 
indicated  by  heavy  straight  lines.  Starting  from  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  map,  near  station  17,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  metamorphics 
extend  over  from  the  quartzite  mountains  toward  the  volcanic  area. 
They  are  mainly  schistose  at  that  locality,  containing  a  great  dealof  quartz 
and  some  micaor  chlorite.  At  several  points  theif  junction  with  the  over- 
lying trachyte  can  be  seen;  forinstance,atthenarrowridgerunningsouth- 
ward,  about  four  miles  east  of  the  Animas.  Although  the  connection 
has  been  broken  by  overflowing  trachjtic  materials,  the  metamorphics 
extend  over  into  Cunningham  Oulch,  where  they  crop  out.  They  form 
the  great  cailon  of  the  Animas,  below  Silverton,  that  for  a  long  time 
was  considered  inaccessible  both  for  man  and  beast.  Another  outcrop 
of  the  same  kind  of  rocks  is  found  to  the  northwest  of  Handle's  Peak 
(station  14),  where  granite  forms  the  lower  portions  of  the  canon  lead- 
ing down  in  a  northerly  direction  from  the  mountain.  The  oldest  sedi- 
mentary strata  that  are  found  within  the  area  given  by  this  map  are 
the  Carboniferous.  Hed  sandstone,  belonging  to  the  upper  group  of  this 
formation,  occurs  first  about  one  and  a  half  miles  west  of  the  Animas, 
unconformably  underlying  the  trachyte  that  flowed  from  the  north. 
From  there  it  continues  west  and  northwestward,  and  is  exposed  on 
Bear  Creek.  A  blue  limestone  is  found  covering  it  at  one  point  north- 
east of  station  31.  Cretaceous  covers  a  considerable  area  in  the  west- 
ern portion  of  the  map.  No.  1  is  found  in  the  deeper  caiions,  while  the 
marshy  or  grassy  soil  along  the  San  Miguel  is  composed  of  No.  2.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Dolores  and  a  few  of  its  tributaries  No.  1  crops  out, 
overlying  the  red  Carboniferous  sandstone,  while  it  is  covered  in  turn 
by  volcanic  rocks. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  at  the  San  Juan  mines,  August  and  Septem- 
ber, 1874,  but  comparatively  little  work  had  been  done.  The  greater 
portion  of  the  miners'  time  and  energy  was  devoted  to  prospecting,  and 
but  a  few  had  then  developed  their  lodes  to  any  extent.  One  difficulty 
under  which  they  labored  was  the  want  of  available  capital,  and  of  a 
place  where  the  ore  might  readily  be  converted  into  cash.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  give  any  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  scattered 
over  the  country  there,  but  I  think  that  usually  given  is  too  high. 

Mining  is  carried  on  at  several  points  in  the  vicinity,  and  on  tribu- 
taries of  the  Animas  River.  Near  its  head,  at  the  so-called  "  Forks,"  is 
a  complex  of  lodes  (one  of  the  early  discoveries),  and  from  it  the  locality 
has  received  the  name  of  "  Mineral  Point."  Traveling  down  the  river  for 
a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  Eureka  Gulch  is  reached,  another  locality 
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considered  by  the  prospectors  as  very  promising.  A  settlement  lias 
been  made  at  Howardsville,  on  the  Animas,  this  being  a  point  more 
favorable,  perhaps,  than  many  others,  having  the  additional  advantage 
of  being  centrally  located  with  reference  to  the  mines.  At  the  bend  of 
the  Animas,  near  the  base  of  Sultan  Mountain,  station  26,  is  Baker's 
Park  proper  5  there  is  a  settlement  called  Silverton.  A  short  distance 
to  the  east  of  Silverton  is  Arastra  Gulch,  which  became  well  kuowu 
some  years  ago  by  the  discovery  of  the  "  Little  Oiant"  mine,  and  now 
contains  a  number  of  others.  In  a  similar  position  to  Howardsville  is 
Cunningham  Gulch,  with  a  number  of  promising  lodes,  as  yet  compara- 
tively undeveloped.  Besides  these  points,  prospecting  and  mining  toa^ 
small  extent  are  carried  on  throughout  the  entire  vicinity,  both  on  the* 
mountains  and  in  the  caiions.  Smelting- works  were  in  the  course  of 
erection  at  Silverton  when  visited  by  oijr  party,  but,  as  I  am  informed, 
.  were  not  completed  satisfactorily. 

Geognostically,  the  northern  portion  of  the  district  just  described 
shows  scarcely  any  important  variation  from  the  general  character  of 
the  surrounding  country.  All  the  rocks  of  that  part,'  so  far  as  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe,  are  volcanic,  exhibiting,  as  at  many  other 
neighboring  points,  a  great  variety  in  texture  and  mineral  constituents. 
From  stations  13  and  14,  the  No.  4  of  our  schedule,  above  given,  extends 
west  and  southwest,  Changing  in  lithological  character,  although  the 
stratigraphical  relations  remain  simple.  I  am  inclined  to  attach  con- 
sideral)le  importance  to  this  latter  feature,  all  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as 
a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  geological  relation  could  otherwise 
only  be  obtained  after  very  careful  detail  studies.  The  rock-  upou  which 
station  15  is  located  is  of  a  grayish  to  muddy-green  color,  containing 
small,  irregular  fragments  of  a  triclinic  feldspar,  and  some  sanidite. 
Cubical  pyrite  crystals,  of  about  0.3"™  edge,  are  dispersed  throughout 
the  rock,  giving  it,  upon  decomposition,  a  brown  color. 

Similar  in  general  character,  but  varying  in  detail,  are  the  rocks 
composing  the  mountains  on  either  side  of  the  Animas  down  to  Silver- 
ton,  imd  a  short  distance  beyond.  They  are  mainly  aggregates,  as 
those  from  station  l.j,  sometimes  containing  pyrite  as  an  impregnation. 
In  ('unuingham  Gulch,  the  lower  portions  are  of  a  dark-gray  color  with 
a  greenish  tinge,  while  the  higher  portions  of  the  hills  bordering  the 
canon  are  capped  by  the  bluish  strata  of  the  higher  No.  4,  as  described 
above  from  Haudie's  Peak.  In  Arastra  Gulch  the  rock  containing  the 
lodes  higher  up  on  the  mountain-sides  closely  resembles  that  of  station 
15  at  some  points,  while  at  others,  without  any  great  change  iu  the 
vertical  direction,  it  answers  more  to  the  bluish  variety.  From  all  that 
I  could  observe,  however,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lode- 
bearing  rocks  of  Baker's  Park  belong  to  that  trachyte  series  which  has 
been  designated  as  No.  4. 

This  feature  of  regularity  disappears  when  we  study  Cunningham 
Gulch.  Traversing  the  caiion,  whose  walls  rise  3,500  feet  above  the 
creek,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  dark  colors  of  the  rocks  still  pre- 
dominate, but  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  steep  walls  has  a  tinge  of 
gray  and  green,  and  is  not  horizontally  stratified.  This  might,  upon  a 
cursory  examination,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  lower,  rocks,  show- 
ing weathering  in  a  vertical  rather  taan  horizontal  direction,  were  co- 
lumnar trachyte.  A  short  distance  below,  the  elevation  at  which  the 
**  Highland  Mary  "  and  several  other  lodes  are  located,  a  sharply-marked 
horizontal  line  may  be  observed,  very  slightly  inclining  toward  the  west. 
Above  that  line  the  rocks  are  horizontally  stratified,  varying  from  a 
bluish  to  a  maroon  color — the  trachyte  No.  4. 
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Proceejiling  to  the  bead  of  Canningbam  Creek,  tbe  volcanic  rocks  are 
seen  only  as  forming  tbe  crests  of  ridges,  wbile  tbe  main  drainage  runs 
over  metamorpbic  rocks.  Station  17,  near  tbe  head  of  tbe  creek  just 
mentioned,  is  located  on  gneiss,  and  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  tbe  out- 
posts of  tbe  Tnetamorpbic  area  already  mentioned.  From  tbere  the  line 
of  outcrop  extends  east  and  southeast  on  tbe  one  side,  west  and  south 
on  the  other.  Local  accumulations  of  mica  or  quartz  change  tbe  litb- 
ological  character  of  tbe  rock,  and  tbe  api)earance  of  chlorite  in  it  gives 
rise  to  a  continuation  of  the  metamorpbic  area  to  tbe  southeast  as  chlo- 
rite schist,  the  rock  composing  tbe  lower  portions  of  the  Cunningham 
walls,  and  containing  a  number  of  ore-veins.  Farther  down  on  the 
Animas,  where  these  metamorpbic  rocks  should  be  expected  to  crop  out, 
within  a  few  miles  below  Baker's  Park,  on  tbe  Animas  CaOon,  we  find 
nothing  but  volcanics.  Along  either  side  of  the  river,  from  Cunning- 
ham Gulch  downward  to  tbe  point  just  given,  volcanic  rocks  appear  to 
form  the  entire  mass  in  view.  Although  tbe  lower  portions  of  the  rocks 
exposed  probably  do  not  belong  to  No.  3,  it  is  very  difficult  to  identity 
them  with  any  one  of  the  underlying  groups,  and  they  must  be  referred 
to  a  position  near  to  or  in  intimate  connection  with  No.  4.  Owing  to  a 
large  quantity  of  dSbri^  in  Ara«tra  Gulch,  the  majority  of  lodes  thus 
far  discovered  have  been  claimed  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  1,000 
feet  above  the  creek.  At  no  point  in  that  gulch  have  I  observed  crop- 
ping out  of  metamorpbic  schists,  although  I  have  reason  to  believe  that 
they  really  do  underlie  the  volcanic  material.  This  suspicion  is  based 
upon  the  character  of  tbe  Little  Giant  ore,  which  contains  chlorite  and 
none  of  tbe  minerals^mostly  found  in  the  trachorbeites.  Prospecting 
has  also  been  done  farther  down  the  river,  but  as  my  time  was  limited, 
I  bad  no  opportunity  of  visiting  any  of  tbe  lodes  there  located. 

The  conditions  on  the  west  side  of  the  Animas  appear  to  be  of  a  more 
simple  character,  tbe  metamorpbic  rocks  not  reaching  over  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  crop  out,  although  at  some  depth  they  may  probably  be 
found.  It  is  possible  that  considerable  erosion  took  place  before  the 
volcanic  flows  invaded  tbe  regions,  and  before  the  lodes  were  formed — 
a  view  which  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  near  tbe  head  of  Cunning- 
ham Gulch  a  light  blue  to  white  limestone  crops  out,  which,  according 
to  its  lithological  character,  must  be  referred  to  the  Upper  Silurian  or 
Lower  Devonian  of  that  region,  no  fossils  having  been  found  that  might 
establish  its  age  beyond  a  doubt. 

Tbe  nietaniori)hic  rocks  of  that  region,  in  which  stations  23,  25,  and 
38  are  located,  show  many  variations.  From  a  pure  quartzite  they  pass 
over  into  micaceous  schists,  into  gneiss,  and  at  some  points  intoa  coarse- 
grained granite.  Schists  occur  that  contain  the  characteristic  staurolite 
twins,  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  some  eastern  localities.  Nu- 
merous small  and  large  veins  of  white  quartz  traverse  these  schists, 
showing  sometimes  slight  indications  of  ore. 

In  speaking  of  tbe  lodes  of  the  region  under  consideration,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  state  that  but  little  work  had  been  done  upon  them ;  that 
there  are  existing  no  mines  of  any  appreciable  depth ;  and  jthat  but 
very  little  time  could  be  spent  upon  their  inspection.  These  facts  ex- 
clude tbe  possibility  of  deciding  with  any  considerable  degree  of  accu- 
racy tbe  character  of  the  ore-bodies  at  any  greater  depth.  It  was  nec- 
cessary  to  make  almost  all  studies  on  the  immediate  surface ;  and  as  from 
a  series  of  such  observations  no  law  can  be  derived  exhibiting  tbe  ratio 
of  development  as  compared  to  the  depth,  it  stands  to  reason  that  none 
definitely  to  be  relied  upon  can  be  here  given.  The  geological  char- 
acter of  the  veins  under  consideration  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I 
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believe  that  the  data  regarding  development,  with  depth  of  the  mines, 
must  necessarily  afford  much  information  on  the  distribution  and  for- 
mation  of  orQ-bearing  veins  in  general. 

OCCURRENCE  OF  LODES. 

Two  systems,  chiefly  of  lodes,  are  found,  the  one  striking  approxi- 
mately northeast  to  southwest,  the  other  northwest  to  southeast ;  and 
the  two  directions  may  be  observed  to  occur  at  the  same  places,  produc- 
ing a  crossing  of  the  veins. 

At  all  points,  where  none  but  the  volcanic  rocks  crop  out,  the  veins 
run  through  them  in  a  very  regular  course,  showing  but  few  deviations 
from  the  straight  line.  Often  quartz  veins,  containing  but  little  ore, 
were  observed  from  our  high  stations  some  distance  off,  keeping  a  regu- 
lar course  at  times  for  more  than  a  mile.  As  the  quartz  is  harder  than 
the  surrounding  rock,  it  stands  out  prominently,  while  the  former,  imme- 
diately adjacent,  is  weathered  off.  Decomposing  pyrite  imparts  a  brown 
color  to  the  projecting  ledge.  As  a  rule,  the  walls  may  be  pronounced 
well  defined,  although  near  the  surface  atmospheric  influences  would 
have  the  tendency  to  render  them  less  so.  Frequently  the  veins  can  be 
seen  along  the  face  of  a  rocky  hill  for  several  thousand  feet.  This  was 
the  case  on  a  mountain  opposite  Howardsville,  where  a  number  of  veins, 
some  of  them  claimed,  are  visible  for  a  vertical  distance  of  more  than 
2,000  feet.  The  accompanying  cut  will  illustrate  their  position.  From 
the  north  side  of  the  summit  Ave  parallel  veins  traverse  the  trachytic 
rock  for  a  vertical  distance  of  1,200  to  1,400  fe^t,  and  are  in  their  turn 
cut  by  a  large  vein  starting  from  the  southern  side,  the  '^Mammoth  lode." 
Farther  to  the  south,  beyond  the  last  named,  there  are  several  smaller 
veins,  having  an  almost  vertical  dip.  Dibris  covers  the  lower  portion  of 
the  veins,  hiding  them  out  of  sight.  In  Cunningham  Gulch  thelodes,  after 
flrst  running  through  the  nietamorphic  rock  at  right  angles  to  its  strike, 
enter  without  apparent  disturbance  or  dislocation  the  horizontally  strati- 
fied volcanic  cap.  At  the  shallow  depths  which  have  thus  far  been 
reached,  no  change  in  the  character  of  the  ore  could  be  observed.  The 
stratification  in  Arastra  Gulch  is  not  so  well  marked,  the  rocks  show- 
ing a  more  massive  structure,  although  a  few  miles  beyond  its  head 
they  are  regular  again  in  their  occurrence.  Numerous  other  lodes  al- 
ready located  occur  in  the  volcanic  rocks.  The  strike  approximates  to 
that  above  indicated.  No  definite  relation,  however,  of  their  course  to 
the  structure  of  the  rocks  containing  them  could  be  observed. 

Mineralogically  speaking,  the  veins  belong  altogether  to  one  system, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  in  Arastra  and  in  Boulder  Gulches,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  hereafter.  Minerals  of  a  relatively  low  degree  of 
volatilization  form  the  main  bulk  of  the  ore,  others,  however,  not  being 
wanting. 

The  persistency  of  the  veins  in  a  vertical  direction  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance, where  nothing  can  be  learned  by  the  study  of  artificial  depths. 
It  ap])^ar8  to  me  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  rule  that  wherever 
debriH  or  some  other  similar  cause  does  not  obscure  the  view  of  the  out- 
cropping vein,  that  vein  extends  to  considerable  depths.  About  seventy- 
five  lodes  were  located  on  Mineral  Point,  showing  very  promising  ore 
from  the  surface  downward.  Sufficient  work  to  retain  the  claim  bad 
been  expended  upon  quite  a  number  of  them.  Several  gentlemen,  G. 
W.  Kirgsbnry,  J.  R.  Hanson,  A.  W.  Burrows,  G.  H-  Mclntyre,  all  from 
Yankton,  Dakota  Territory,  and  W.  H.  Van  Gieson,  P.  Houghton, 
and  S.  H.  Tuttle,  from  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  were  continuing  the 
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prospectiu^  as  well  as  the  further  developments  of  the  veiDs  already 
claimed.  Ou  Mineral  Point  the  main  strike  is  northwest  to  southeast 
approximately,  although  several  lodes  cross  each  other,  and  others 
occnr,  striking  from  northeast  to  southwest.  As  a  rule,  the  width  be- 
tween walls  may  be  stated  at  4  to  12  feet,  but  larger  veins  occnr.  The 
ores  mainly  found  are  galenite,  middle  to  fine  grained,  containing 
silver,  sphalerite,  from  light  yellow  translucent  to  the  brown  varieties, 
pyrite,  chalcopyrite,  and  fahlerz  (brittle  silver),  which  throughout  that 
region  appears  to  be  an  antimonial  tetrahedrite,  containing  mainly  sul- 
phur, antimony,  copper,  and  silver,  replacements  being  produced  by 
iron  and  zinc.  About  8  to  13  per  cent,  of  silver  may  be  regarded  as  the 
limits  within  which  it  occurs  in  the  pure  mineral.  This  variety  of 
tetrahedrite  has  been  distinguished  as  freibergite. 

The  gangue  appears  to  be  mainly  quartz.  As  some  of  the  locations 
of  that  section,  belonging  to  Eureka  district,  I  would  mention  Dakota, 
Mineral  Point,  Bed  Cloud,  Little  Twinkle,  Mcostodou,  Bond  Mine,  and 
Equator.  One  of  the  lodes  on  Mineral  Point  shows  a  manganese  de- 
posit on  the  surface  (psilomelane),  while  farther  down  galenite  forms 
the  main  body  of  the  ore. 

In  the  Placer  Gulch,  Burrow's  Park,  Adam's  Park,  and  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Uncompahgre  a  number  of  lodes  have  also  been  located, 
showing  ore  similar  to  those  from  Mineral  Point  and  the  immediate 
vicinity. 

Upon  the  mines  of  Eureka  Oulch  no  data  could  be  obtained,  owing  to 
a  lack  of  time. 

Descending  Cunningham  Gulch,  Galena  Mountain  isfound  on  the  right 
hand,  while  Kendall  Mountain  is  on  the  left.  Near  the  head  of  the  gulch 
and  on  either  side  lodes  have  been  located,  and  worked  to  some  extent 
As  above  mentioned,  the  lower  portions  of  the  caiion  consist  of  chloritic 
schist,  stratified,  but  standingon  edge;  while  theupper  portions  are  formed 
by  the  bluish  volcanic  rocks  of  No.  4.  Several  well  defined  veins  extend 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper,  and,  as  I  was  informed,  the  continuation 
had  in  two  instances  been  traced  beyond  the  ridge  of  the  mountain  to 
the  other  side.  A  considerable  amount  of  debris  precludes  the  possi- 
bility of  following  the  veins  to  the  bottom  of  the  gulch,  but,  judging  from 
analogy,  they  may  be  considered  to  extend  some  distance  farther  down 
beyond  the  point  where  at  present  they  can  be  seen.  This  canon  now 
being  one  of  the  main  routes  of  ingress  and  egress  to  and  from  How- 
ardftville,  prospectors  have  been  attracted  more  particularly  to  the 
study  of  its  vicinity',  and  ore  has  been  obtained  from  several  veins, 
yielding,  even  when  taken  from  the  surface,  a  comparatively  large 
peicentage  of  silver. 

Near  the  head  of  the  gulch,  on  the  left  hand  descending,  the 

HIGHLAND  MABY 

is  located.  It  has  a  strike  of  north  68^  west,  and  vertical  dip.*  Between 
wallrs  the  gangue  and  ore  average  from  4  to  5  feet.  To  the  northwest  the 
extension  of  the  vein  has  been  found  and  claimed  as  the  "Bobert  Bruce." 
Toward  the  gulch  the  Highland  Mary  runs  through  the  horizontally 
stratified  trachytes  of  No.  4,  corresponding  in  charact^er  to  that  de- 
scribed from  station  14,  of  a  bluish  color.  The  line  of  junction  between 
this  volcanic  rock  and  the  underlying  metamorphics  is  well  marked  and 
readily  distinguishable.    Withoutshowinganychangein  course  or  width, 

*  The  dips  are  given  as  the  yariatioa  from  the  vertical. 
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except  a  slight  deflection  of  about  3  feet,  forming  a  curve  at  that  point, 
the  lode  can  be  traced  downward  through  the  schists  for  more  than  200 
feet  in  a  vertical  line.  These  schists  are  of  a  green  color,  weathering 
very  dark.  Quartz  and  chlorite  constitute  the  two  predominating  min- 
erals. P.vrite  occurs  scattered  through  it.  Structure  is  slaty,  with  small 
veins  of  quartz  traversing  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of,  the  schists. 
After  that  debris  sets  in,  and  it  would  require  some  tunneling  or  other 
work  of  a  similar  nature  to  reach  the  vein.  Galenite,  intinmtely  asso- 
ciated witli  fahlerz  (tetrahedrite),  at  many  points  forms  the  main  body 
of  ore,  and  pyrite,  sphalerite,  andchalcopyritearenot  wanting.  Quartz 
mainly  composes  the  gangue.  The  ore  occurs  in  seams,  from  the  thick- 
ness of  a  needle  to  9  inches,  without,  however,  showing  any  symmetry  of 
arrangement.  No  further  work  had  been  done  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
than  the  nncoveriug  of  a  number  of  points  along  the  vein,  in  order  to  de- 
monstrate the  continuation  of  ore.  It  is  chiimed  that  the*  extension  to 
the  southeast  across  the  canon  has  been  found,  but  I  did  not  visit  ihe 
locality. 

THE  ROBERT  BRUCE, 

as  above  mentioned,  is  the  northwestern  extension  of  the  Highland 
Mary,  keeping  nearly  the  same  course.  It  has  been  prospected  for  some 
distance,  and  the  character  of  ore  appears  to  vary  but  little  from  that 
found  below,  although  the  distribution  of  the  several  minerals  may  not 
be  the  same. 

THE  COMSTOCK  LODE, 

formerly  called  the  Mountaineer,  is  situated  on  the  same  hill,  about  half 
a  mile  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  gulch,  and  south  of  the  Highland  Mary. 
Its  strike  is  a  more  westerly  one— north  7i5o  west.  As  far  as  could  be 
observed,  it  runs  entirely  in  the  blue  trachyte.  It  may  be,  however, 
that  the  downwanl  continuation  is  merely  obscured  by  (lebrin,  or  rather 
large  masses  of  broken  rocks.  Between  walls  it  is  on  an  average  4  to 
5  feet  wide,  and  has  a  slight  dip  to  the  south.  Very  little  work  has 
been  done  on  this  lode,  and  mainly  surface-ores,  consisting  of  galenite, 
pyrite,  &c.,  have  been  obtained. 

THE  YRETEVA 

is  located  opposite  the  Highland  Mary,  on  the  east  side  of  the  galch. 
It  strikes  a  few  degrees  more  to  the  west  than  the  latter,  and  has  the 
schists  as  wall  on  either  side.  Farther  down  the  caQon,  on  Green  Moant- 
ain,  the 

GREEN  MOUNTAIN  LODE 

is  situated,  striking  almost  north  45^  west.  Lower  down  it  runs 
through  the  schists,  cutting  the  strike  of  the  latter  at  an  angle  of  aboat 
80^.  It  continues  upward  through  them,  and  enters  the  trachyte, 
without  showing  any  perceptible  change  of  course.  The  ore  of  all  the 
lodes  in  Cunningham  Gulch  is  of  the  same  mineralogical  character, 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  aud  distribution  of  each  specific  mioeral 
may  frequently  vary. 

THB  PSIDB  OF  THB  WEST 

9 

is  also  loested  on  Gkeen  Moantain,  and  has  an  approximate  ooorse  of 
north  4V>  weab.  Tlwjl^it  tamot  with  oertariaty  be  paid  to  reach  down 
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into  the  schists,  this  yet  appears  very  probable.  Three  huDdred  feet 
above  the  Pride  of  the  West  is  tlie  Equator ;  150  feet  below,  the  Astor ; 
both  niuning  nearly'  parallel  with  the  first. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  other  lodes  on  the  Cunningham 
ali*eady  claimed,  but  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  notes  on  them  all,  inas- 
much as  the  inspection  of  each  would  require  nearly  an  entire  day. 
This  latter  fact  is  owing  to  the  distance  at  which  the  mines  are  located 
from  any  available  cainping-placu,  and  from  the  fact  that,  besides  be- 
ing far  apart,  they  are  n;ostly  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
creek. 

We  have  on  the  Cunningham  a  series  of  silver  lodes,  which,  so  faf  as 
surface-indications  may  be  relied  upon,  do  not  change  the  character  of 
their  ore  when  leaving  the  one  and  entering  the  other  geognostic  forma- 
tion. At  another  locality,  of  which  mentiofl  shall  presently  be  made, 
veins  contahiing  gold-ores  are  found.  Higher  up  the  mountains  veins 
appear,  carrying  very  small  quantities  of  tbis  metal,  but  showing  spe- 
cific silver  minerals. 

In  Arastra  Gulch,  about  two  and  a  half  miles  down  the  Animas  from 
Howardsville,  at  the  mouth  of  Cunningham,  gold-mining  was  carried  on 
first.  The  gold  was  washed  outl)y  various  methods,  until  the  "  Little 
Giant "  was  discovered.  This  discovery  led  on  to  prospecting,  and  after 
some  time  a  large  number  of  veins  had  been  found  and  claimed.  In 
former  times  the  settlement  there  was  one  of  good  promise.  It  decreased 
after  the  abandonment  of  gulch-mining,  but,  under  the  influence  of  these 
newly-discovered  silver  lodes,  is  again  reviving.  Although  I  spent  as 
muith  time  as  I  could  upon  the  decision  of  the  question  whether  the 
metamor))hic  rocks  underlaid  the  trachytes  containing  the  lodes,  I 
could  find  no  i)oiiit  where  a  satisfactory  outcrop  occurred.  Judging, 
howev«r,froni  the  close  pioximityof  these  rocks, trom  their  trend  toward 
the  region  under  consideration,  and  Irom  the  fact  that  the  ore  of  the 
Little  Giant  is  associated  with  chlorite,  being  one  of  the  lowest  mines  in 
the  gulch,  1  think  it  highly  probable  that  they  do  extend  through,  and 
that  the  veins  probably  run  into  them.  The  veins  observed  on  the 
higher  portions  of  the  mountains  forming  the  walls  of  the  short  caiion  run 
in  trachyte,  belonging  to  No.  4,  and  have  as  a  rule  a  course  of  east  IQO 
to  5(P  south.  A  number  of  veins  occur  that  vary  from  this,  but  the 
majority  preserve  a  parallelism  among  themselves.  At  the  same  time 
they  show  no  material  deflection  from  the  course  of  neighboring  veins. 

THE  LITTLE  GIANT, 

as  stated,  is  a  gold-bearing  vein,  situafed  on  the  northeast  side  of 
Arastra  Gulch,  with  a  course  of  about  north  40^  west.  It  it  well  known 
as  one  of  the  oldest  mines  of  the  region,  and  has  yielded  profits.  A 
touuel  is  driven  in  from  the  southwest,  striking  the  lode.  A  short 
distaocefrom  themouth  of  this  tunnelcrushing- works  have  been  erected, 
crashing  the  ore  to  a*powder,  and  as  such  it  i^  then  treated  by  amalga- 
mation. Central  and  Dexter  are  two  gold-mines  east  of  the  Little 
Giant. 

•  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  creek,  Hazelton  Mountain  rises  to  a 
relative  elevation  of  3,G00  feet,  and  it  is  upon  the  north  and  northeast 
fliee  of  this  mountain  that  a  number  of  lodes  are  located. 

EXGELSIOB  LODE. 

tiiis  lode  more  work  has  been  done  than  upon  most  others.    A 
ftet  in  depth  was  sunk,  and  a  quantity  of  ore  taken  out,  now 
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formiug  a  small  dump  at  the  moath  of  the  shaft  Its  coarse  is  east 
390  south,  and  the  width  between  walls  3J  feet.  On  either  side  the 
walls,  even  at  that  slight  depth,  are  well  detined,  and  composed  of  tra- 
chyte, belonging,  as  in  Cunningham  Gulch,  to  No.  4.  The  ore  mainly 
consists  of  galenite,  middle  to  fine  grained,  sphalerite,  pjrite,  chaloo- 
pyrite,  and  lahlerz,  almost  identical  with  the  tetrahedrite  mentioned 
above. 

THE  PROSPECTER 

isjanother  lode,  near  the  preceding  one,  having  a  strike  of  east  31° 
south,  and  a  dip  of  18^  to  the  southwest.  Wall-rocks  on  either  side 
are  the  usual  trachyte,  and  the  ore  analogous  to  that  of  Excelsior. 

THE  PELICAN  LODE 

has  a  course  of  east  54^  south,  with  a  dip  of  I5o  to  the  southwest^ 
Two  shafts  of  18  I'eet  each  have  been  sunk  upon  the  lode.  For  1,600 
feet  the  outcrop  has  been  followed  and  unstripped.  Among  a  number 
of  other  lodes  that  might  be  mentioned  are  McGregor,  east  36^  south, 
with  a  dip  of  30^  southwest ;  Aspen,  east  55^  south,  having  reached  a 
depth  of  40  feet ;  a  shaft  sunk  on  the  lode;  Pathfinder,  east  30^  south, 
curving  a  little  southward  in  its  course. 

A  tunnel  has  been  driven  from  Arastra  Gulch  sonthwestward  inte 
the  north  face  of  Hazelton  Mountain,  with  a  view  to  cutting  some  of  the 
lodes  crof>ping  out  on  the  surface.  Work  is  being  pushed  at  the  above- 
mentioned  mines,  although  but  few  hands  are  being  employed.  The  gen- 
eral characterof  ore  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Cunningham  mines,  with  the 
exception  of  those  located  lower  down  in  the  canon.  Other  lodes  are 
located  in  different  portions  of  the  gulch,  but  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
visit  them. 

Boulder  Gulch  is  situated  opposite  Arastra,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Animas,  and  contains  one  lode,  the  Crystal,  that  shows  gangue-rock 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Little  Giant.  In  so  far  as  this  can  be  taken 
as  an  indication  regarding  the  possible  presence  of  the  schists  at  some 
depth,  it  is  important.    Gold  is  the  main  paying  metal  in  the  Cr^^stal. 

Several  localities  occur,  besides  those  mentioned,  where  prospecting 
has  been  done  and  lodes  have  been  opened. 

On  G(K)dwin  Creek,  about  seven  miles  above  its  junction  with  Lake 
Fork,  a  number  of  veins  have  been  claimed,  and  ore  was  taken  out.  On 
the  15th  of  June,  1874,  the 

Bia  CASINO 

was  located  at  that  point  on  the  south  side  of  the  creek,  and  a  shaft 
sunk.  The  veifi  runs  entirely  in  trachyte,  which  is  thoroughly  impreg- 
nated with  pyrite.  Ore  .heifi  been  found  from  the  surface  down,  com- 
posed of  galenite,  sphalerite,  pyrite,  and  fahlerz.'  The  ganguerock,  as 
usual,  is  quartz.    On  the  other  side  of  the  creek,  the 

OTJEAY 

is  situated,  yielding  ore  of  the  same  character,  running  in  the  same 
rock.    Both  lodes  have  good  walls,  and  are  worked  for  silver. 

Near  Baker's  Park,  on  Mineral  Creek,  about  four  miles  west  of  the 
park,  is  the  Silver  Court,  having  a  strike  of  about  north  80^  east.  It  is 
situated  approximately  at  1,000  feet  above  the  creek,  and  ^ows  the 
usual  ores  of  that  region. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  that  near  Lime  Greek,  some  distance 
down  the  Animas,  proceeding  from  Baker's  Park,  prospecting  has 
been  done  for  chloride-ores,  in  the  Devonian  limestones  of  that  region, 
although  without  any  decided  success.  Almost  all  the  mountains  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Baker's  Park,  and  the  regions  north  of  it, 
contain  veins ;  frequently,  however,  without  the  remunerative  metals. 
They  have  been  found  of  almost  incredible  width,  and  extending,  well 
defined,  for  miles.  In  a  country  where  so  large  an  amouut  of  mineral 
substance  is  present  as  in  that  which  formed  the  field  of  our  labors  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1874,  it  cannot  be  astonishing  that  veins  or  even  ores 
should  be  found  at  any  place  wheie  the  conditions  for  their  segrega- 
tion and  accumulation  were  in  the  least  favorable. 

Owing  to  the  rugged  character  of  the  copntry,  to  the  sharply-cut 
walls,  inclosing  Ciifionsof  considerable  depth,  and  lastly  to  the  regularity 
of  the  veins  in  course  and  dip,  mining  can  be  carried  on  at  compara- 
tively slight  expense  should  the  veins  eventually  prove  as  remunera- 
tive as  their  surface  indications  might  justify  us  in  presuming.  A  well- 
regulated  system  of  siukiug  shafts  and  driving  tunnels,  either  to  or  on 
the  same  vein,  would  afford  facility  for  the  regulation  of  water  and  air, 
as  well  as  for  the  first  transportation  of  ore,  that  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked. Frequently  the  same  veiu  can  be  taken  in  work  from  above 
in  a  vertical  direction,  while  1,000  feet  below  a  tunnel  driven  will 
afford  the  facilities  above  indicated,  besides  furnishing  valuable  iulor- 
nmtion  as  to  the  constancy  of  the  ore,  both  in  character  and  distribu- 
tion. Timber  exists  in  sufficient  quantities  to  last  for  many  mines. 
One  unfavorable  circumstance  is  the  short  duration  of  the  season  dur- 
ing which  active  work  near  the  surface  can  be  accomplished.  After  the 
mines  have  reached  a  certain  development,  however,  so  that  their  interior 
will  be  but  little  affected  by  the  outside  influence  of  atmospheric  changes, 
a  great  portion  of  this  trouble  will  be  obviated. 

In  summing  up  all  that  has  been  observed  during  the  short  time  that 
could  be  allowed  for  investigation  of  this  interesting  mining-region,  it 
becomes  necessary  not  to  overlook  the  difficulties  that  had  to  be  over- 
come. Above  all,  the  fact  that  all  the  mines  were  but  in  their  infancy 
will  tend  to  cast  a  shadow  over  the  conclusions  that  may  have  been 
drawn  with  reference  to  many  important  features.  In  consequence  of 
th*is  fact,  no  reliable  data  with  reference  to  the  vertical  distribution  of 
the  ore  can  be  given,  and,  although  outcrops  along  uumerons  points  of 
any  lode  may  everywhere  show  favorable  indications,  nothing  but  a 
future  development  of  the  new  mines  can  disperse  all  doubt.  Regard- 
ing the  persistency  of  the  veins  in  a  vertical  direction,  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  observations  have  been  made  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  their 
general  character  in  that  resi)ect  is  sjitisfactory.  The  ores  contained  in 
the  veins  are  of  such  composition  that  they  will  offer  no  serious  obstacles 
in  any  smelting  establishment  that  may  be  founded  upon  principles  that 
are  not  totally  at  variance  with  chemical  and  physical  laws. 

Geologically,  the  veins  of  our  district  are  very  young,  probably  having 
been  formed  at  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  or  the  beginning  of  the  Ter- 
tiary period.  The  enormous  eruptions  of  the  trachytic  lava,  covering  a 
continuous  area  of  more  than  five  thousand  square  miles,  must  have 
taken  place  at  the  geological  period  above  indicated.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  paper  particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  impregnation  with 
mineral  matter  of  certain  volcanic  strata — a  phenomenon  that  occurs 
over  a  large  tract  of  country.  This  shows  that  at  the  time  of  the 
eruptions  such  conditions  existed  as  were  favorable  to  the  formation  of 
that  class  of  minerals  generally  termed  ores.    It  is  furthermore  to  be 
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observed  that  these  impregnations  occur  mainly  in  the  younger  strata. 
Although  the  inference  cannot  be  drawn  that  the  fissures  were  formed 
at  the  same  time,  or  shortly  ^fter  the  deposition  of  the  trachy  tic  lava,  it 
is  allowable  to  assume  that  at  such  a  period  the  material  for  filling  these 
fissures  was  existing  near  the  locality  where  but  lately  so  thorough  an 
impregnation  had  taken  place.  The  fact  that  the  fissures  extend,  at  a 
number  of  points,  downward,  through  the  older  metamorphic  rocks, 
makes  it  improbable  that  they  should  have  been  formed  by  contraction 
of  the  cooling  masses.  Singular  as  it  may  seem,  these  lodes  are  devoid 
of  that  ore  which  is  generally  classed  sls  surface-ore.  Immediately  from 
the  sui-face  the  perfectly  fresh  minerals  are  taken  out.  The  gangne  is 
hard  and  solid.  An  exception  is  made,  of  course,  although  only  to  a 
slight  extent,  by  pyrite,  which  decomposes  very  readily  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  atmospheric  infiuences.  This  characteristic  may  be 
explained  in  various  ways — by  the  rapid  decomposition  and  breaking  off 
of  the  wall-rockSj  carrying  with  them  portions  of  the  gangue  and  ore;  by 
the  less  intense  effects  of  atmospheric  agencies ;  by  the  character  of  the 
minerals  composing  the  ore,  and  by  the  comparatively  short  time  that 
these  fissures  have  been  filled.  The  latter  view  is  the  one  that  w'oald 
to  me  appear  as  the  most  acceptable. 

A  difficult  question  arises,  when  a  decision  is  to  be  made,  as  to  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  formation  of  the  fissures  that  were  after- 
ward filled.  Accepting,  as  I  have  always  done,  the  theory  that  vol- 
canic or  plutonic  earthquakes  have  probably  produced  the  larger  num- 
ber of  all  lode  systems — and  such  we  have  in  this  case — it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  find  whence  came  the  requisite  force.  Along  the  highest  por- 
tion of  the  Quartzite  Mountains  we  have  an  anticlinal  axis  which  can 
be  traced  westward  for  nearly  forty  miles,  an  upheaval  that  must  have 
a  very  perceptible  effect  on  regions  adjoining.  The  idea  at  first  pre- 
sented itself  that  this  might  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  the 
fissures,  but  evidence  subsequently  discovered  demonstrates  that  long 
before  the  eruption  of  the  trachyte  this  disturbance  had  occurred. 

About  twenty  miles  west  from  the  center  of  the  mining  region  is  a 
series  of  isolated  groups  of  volcanic  peaks.  The  highest  one  of  these, 
Mount  Wilson,  reaches  an  elevation  of  14,285  feet  above  sea-level, 
about  5,000  feet  above  the  valley.  Lithologically  these  groups  must 
be  considered  younger  than  the  lode-bearing  rock  of  the  Animas,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  become  eruptive  later.  It  seems  quite  possible  that 
the  disturbance  produced  by  these  eruptions  may  have  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  present  fissures,  which  subsequently  were  filled  from 
that  source  which  su[)plied  so  much'  mineral  matter  to  other  neighbor- 
ing rocks  in  the  form  of  imx)regnation.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  de- 
cide questions  of  this  kind,  involving  so  many  different  factors,  aft^ 
having  made  any  but  the  most  complete  investigation  into  the  subject. 
I  therefore  only  otter  this  explanation  as  a  suggestion,  without  any  fiir- 
ther  elaboration. 


CONCLUSION. 


lu  the  district  wliich  has  been  considered  in  the  above  papjes,  we  have 
a  eoniparatively  regular  ainingemeiit  of  the  various  geological  forma- 
tions. A  continuation  of  the  volcanic  area  first  observed  in  1873,  has 
been  examined,  and  its  southwestern  borders  have  been  determined. 
Adjoining  that  on  the  south  is  an  extensive  metamorphic  region.  Flank- 
ing both  the  south  and  west  are  the  sedimentary  formations.  Al- 
though it  is  impossible  in  this  case  to  retain  any  but  the  general  outlines 
of  a  classitieation  heretofore  used  in  the  determination  of  volcanic  rocks, 
we  are  nevertheless  enabled,  by  the  regularity  of  occurrence,  to  parallel- 
ize them  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  a  notable  feature  that  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  volcanic  region  is  the  older,  while  the  western — the  higher 
one — is  younger.  In  connection  therewith,  probably,  is  the  fact  ob 
served  that  all  outcrops  of  strata  covered  by  the  volcanics  are  un- 
changed sedimentaries  in  the  eastern,  while  they  are  metamorphics  in 
the  western  portion.  This  fact  alone  would,  probably,  prove  to  be  a- 
stroug  argument  in  favor  of  searching  for  the  point  or  points  of  outflow 
in  the  western  region.  Considerable  change  in  the  niveau  of  the  coun- 
try must  have  taken  place,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  in  chapter 
II.  Although  so  many  features  of  interest  are  presented  at  almost  every 
locality  of  the  area,  the  larger  portion  of  it,  probably,  centers  in  the 
mining  region.  We  have  there  the  case  of  ore-veins  of  certainly  Post- 
Cretaceous  age,  traversing  old  metamorphic  rocks,  passing  through  them 
and  entering  the  volcanic  beds  that  are  regarded  as  Tertiary.  Too  lit- 
tle is  known  as  yet  of  the  vertical  distribution  of  ore  in  these  A^eins  to 
admit  of  any  generalizations  on  the  subject,  but  it  seems  probable  that 
characteristic  features  regarding  occurrence  and  frequency  of  the  differ- 
ent minerals  constituting  the  ores  will  eventually  be  observed.  The 
regularity  and  uniformity  in  most  chariicteristics  that  these  veins  pre- 
sent, the  rarity  of  dislocations  or  faults,  point  to  their  having  been 
formed  either  at  or  very  nearly  the  same  time.  Since  making  the  ex- 
aminations in  Baker's  Park,  the  mining  district  of  Lake  Fork  has  been 
more  fully  developed,  and  the  discov^ery  of  a  limited  number  of  lodes 
has  been  followed  by  many  others  that  show  fair  indications  of  satisfac- 
tory results. 

DiflBcult  to  study  as  the  center  of  the  metamorphic  area  may  seem, 
sufficient  evidence  has  been  obtained  near  its  borders  to  admit  of  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  their  origin.  It  appears  thatf  the  entire  Silu- 
rian series,  and  at  many  places  a  portion  of  the  Devonian  have  furnished 
the  material  for  their  formation.  Pure  sandstones  w^ould  then  produce 
the  quartzites  that  have  given  the  name  to  that  prominent  group  of 
mountains,  while  other  rocks  with  more  alumina,  magnesia,  &c.,  account 
for  the  granites  and  schists.  Were  it  possible,  on  account  of  time  and 
the  rugged  character  of  the  country,  together  with  its  superabundance 
of  rain,  to  make  the  requisite  detail  investigations,  I  think  the  question 
might  be  fully  solved  and  much  applicable  information  gained. 

Mention  has  Tl)een  made  of  the  glacial  phenomena  observed  in  the 
Quartzite  group.  Although  they  are  limited  to  small  areas  their  influ- 
ence on  shaping  the  drainage,and,  by  changing  the  surfaceof  the  ground, 
producing  lakes  and  swamps,  has  been  quite  considerable. 

More  varied  in  its  single  members  than  the  preceding  group  is  the 
sedimentary  portion  pf  the  district.    Stratigraphically  it  is  quite  simple*. 
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A  few  local  distarbances  occur,  but  besides  those  ouly  the  great  anti- 
clinal axis  is  an  object  of  interest.  Although  the  Cretaceous  beds  of 
the  southern  and  western  portion  have  the  same  general  direction  of 
dip  as  the  older  ones,  several  localities  have  furnished  evidence  that 
the  disturbances  affecting  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous  must  have 
occurred  before  the  deposition  of  the  Cretaceous.  It  is  possible  that 
to  this  fact,  to  the  higher  relative  position  at  the  time,  the  absence  of 
Triassic  and  Jurassic  beds  may  be  attributed. 

Eegarding  the  different  members  of  the  older  sedimentary  formations 
much  might  be  said  about  their  mutual  affinities.  The  highest  Devonian 
has  a  decidely  Carboniferous  aspect,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lowest 
Carboniferous  shows  affinities  to  the  Devonian.*  I  have  considered  it 
best  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  there  where  we  have  character- 
istic fossils  to  aid  discrimination  in  the  future.  Of  the  red  sandstone 
referred  to  the  Carboniferous  mention  "has  often  been  made  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.  Based  mainly  upon  stratigraphical  evidence,  which,  it 
is  true,  is  supported  by  meager  paleontological  proof,  I  regard  that 
series  of  sandstones  as  a  member  of  the  Upper  Carboniferous  formation. 
It  is,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  determine,  the  same  that  in  1873  I  distin- 
guished as  Arkansas  sandstone. 

During  the  coming  field-season  (1875)  I  hope  to  see  more  of  this  groap, 
and  may  succeed  in  establishing  its  age  beyond  doubt. 
*  Some  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  classification  of  the  Cretaceous  beds 
in  the  southern  portion,  along  the  Animas.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  I 
have  not  yet  seen  the  entire  series  there,  and  will  probably  have  occa- 
sion to  do  so  during  the  next  field-season,  I  shall  postpone  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject. 

*  Compare :  Report  United  States  Geological  and  Geographical  Survey,  1873,  page  341. 
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THE  SUPERFICIAL  DEPOSITS  OF  NEBRASKA. 


By  Samuel  Auohst,  Ph.  D. 


The  casual  observer,  passing  over  Nebraska,  little  saspects  the  mar-^ 
velous  histories  treasured  up  in  the  rocks  beneath  his  feet.  These  un- 
derlying rocks  represent  four  great  divisions  of  geological  history.  Com- 
mencing at  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  and  going  westward 
and  northwestward,  these  divisions  are,  Upper  Carboniferous,  Per- 
mian, Cretaceous,  and  Miocene  and  Pliocene  Tertiary.  The  reader  is 
referred  to  the  geological  map  found  in  Hayden's  final  Beport  on  the 
Geology  of  Nebraska,  for  the  boundaries  and  extent  of  these  deposits. 
In  Hayden's  reports  will  also  be  found  the  descriptions  of  these  deposits 
and  the  story  of  the  extraordinary  life  of  past  times  which  they  unfold. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  only  to  give  some  of  the  prominent  fea- 
tures of  the  surface  geology  of  the  State  ;  and,  therefore,  the  older  rocks 
are  only  referred  to  in  the  case  of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  deiK)slts, 
where  they  constitute  the  surface  in  the  bad  lands  in  the  northwestern 
corner  of  the  State.  Nebraska  owes  the  peculiarity  of  its  surface  and 
its  great  fertility  mainly  to  three  deposits,  namely,  the  Drift,  Loess,  and 
Alluvium.  The  poorer  portions  are  principally  produced  by  the  sand- 
hills, bad  lands,  and  alkali  lands.  These  deposits  will  be  considered 
in  the  order  mentioned. 

THE  DRIFT. 

The  Drift  is  the  most  widely-diffused  geological  deposit  in  the  State. 
It  constitutes  the  surface-soil  in  some  places,  but  generally  it  is  found 
directly  below  the  Loess.  In  rare  instances  it  seems  to  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  uplands  by  denudation  before  the  Loess  was  formed. 
Sometimes  where  it  is  exposed  at  the  surface  it  is  so  mingled  with  the 
Loess,  Alluvium,  and  organic  matter  as  to  escape  the  attention  of  any 
one  save  a  practical  geologist.  It  ranges  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches 
to  seventy-five  feet.  It  may  be  much  thicker,  but  if  so  I  have  seen  no 
exposures  that  indicate  it.  Nowhere  does  it  come  to  the  surface  over 
wide  areas.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  State  it  occasionally  constitutes 
the  surface,  in  the  southern  part  of  Dixon  County,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Wayne,  and  in  portions  of  Cedar,  Knox,  Pierce,  Antelope,  and  Holt 
Counties.  In  townships  30  and  31  north,  range  1  and  2  east,  in  Cedar 
County,  semicircular  rows  of  Drift  pebbles  and  bowlders  even  yet  extend 
across  narrow  valleys,  that  lie  on  the  flanks  of  high  bluffs  in  the  form  of 
terminal  moraines  of  glaciers,  the  marks  jof  which  unnumbered 
centuries  have  not  been  able  to  efface.  In  this  region  some  of  the  gla- 
cier-marked bowlders  are  of  great  size,  weighing  many  tons.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  lies  near  the  quarter-section  stone,  between  sections 
25  and  3G,  in  township  30  north,  range  1  east.  It  lies  on 
top  of  the  highest  bluff  in  this  region,  from  which  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  country  around.  .  It  is  a  granitic  quartzose 
roek,  about  four  feet  square.  On  the  level  top-surface  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful engraving  of  a  child's  foot,  a  half-moon,  a  grape-vine,  and  other 
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hieroglyphics.  The  engraving  of  the  child's  foot  is  cat  in  its  deepest 
part,  three-foarths  of  an  inch  into  the  hardest  rock,  and  for  fidelity  to 
nature  it  would  do  honor  to  the  work  of  a  Greek  artist.  Previons  to  my 
discovery  of  this  relic  of  the  past  (1869),  no  one  in  that  region  had 
heard "^f  its  existence.  It  may  have  been  the  work  of  the  moand-baild- 
crs,  as  their  peculiar  pottery  and  mounds  are  found  near  by,  but  what 
implements  enabled  them  to  carve  these  symbols  in  this  hard  rock,  as 
well  as  the  purpose  of  such  a  monument  at  such  a  place,  will  probably 
always  remain  a  mystery. 

South  of  the  Platte  the  Drift  creeps  to  the  surface  on  some  of  the  hill> 
sides  of  Lancaster,  Saunders,  Saline,  Butler,  Gage,  Seward,  Johnson, 
Pawnee,  and  Jefferson  Go'uuties.  In  fact,  there  are  few  counties  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State  where  the  Drift  is  not  occasionally  exi>o8ed  by 
denudation.  Four  miles  northwest  of  iNebraska  City,  on  the  farm  of 
Hon.  J.  F.  Kinney,  is  a  granitic  bowlder  as  large  as  a  small  honse,  on 
whose  top  smooth  holes  have  been  worn  by  the  Indians  in  grinding  or 
pounding  corn.  This  bowlder  is  imbedded  in  a  Loess  deposit,  throngfa 
which  it  extends  from  the  Drift  below.  Here,  as  in  most  other  re^ons, 
the  Drift  varies  a  great  deal  in  character.  As  already  intimated,  it  has 
here  been  so  modified  by  subsequent  lacustrine  agencies  as  generally  to 
be  capable  of  high  cultivation.  Ilecently  I  have  made  a  special  exam- 
ination of  the  modified  Drift  in  Johnson  County.  Where  the  ground 
was  covered  with  pebbles,  the  spade  showed  that  the  soil  beneath  was 
composed  largely  of  Loess  materials,  mingled  with  Drift  sand  and  clay, 
and  organic  matter.  Here  it  is  often  in  layers,  showing  that  it  is  gen- 
uine modified  Drift.  This  modified  Drift  soil,  during  the  last  season, 
where  it  was  well  cultivated,  yielded  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 
It  is  only  inferior,  if  inferior  at  all,  to  the  Loess,  which  will  be  considered 
in  the  next  section.  Where  this  Drift  is  the  purest,  it  is  composed  of 
bowlders,  some  of  which  are  of  large  size,  pebbles,  gravel,  sand,  and  a 
small  per  cent,  of  alumina.  In  places  the  Drift  contains  considerable 
lime,  which  was,  no  doubt,  produced  by  the  disintegration  during  gladal 
times  of  the  Niobrara  division  of  Cretaceous  rocks.  Sometimes  frag- 
ments of  these  Cretaceous  rocks  are  found  in  the  Drift.  Generally  the 
pebbles  and  bowlders  are  composed  of  the  primary  rocks,  such  as 
quartz,  quartzose,  granite,  ^greenstone,  syenite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  actino- 
lite,  &c.  Occasionally  the  near  presence  of  the  Drift  is  indicated  by 
large  bowlders  sticking  up  through  soil  composed  of  very  different  mate- 
rial. In  such  cases  I  have  learned  by  experience  to  look  for  the  modi- 
fied Drift  which  is  so  valuable  in  the  agriculture  of  this  State.  In  the 
few  localities  where  all  the  finer  matter  has  been  removed  by  water 
agency,  numbers  of  the  different  forms  of  variegated  agates,  carnelians, 
jaspers,  sardonyx,  onyx,  opals,  and  petrified  wood,  &c.,  are  found.  .Agates 
and  petrified  wood  are  specially  abundant.  The  latter  is  found  almost 
in  every  exposure  of  the  Drift.  Some  of  the  agates  vie  in  beauty  with 
those  obtained  from  the  most  celebrated  localities  in  the  mountains. 
Judging  from  the  remains  of  the  matrix  still  attached  to  some  of  them, 
they  were  originally  formed  in  the  primary  rocks,  from  which  they  were 
separated  by  the  disintegration  to  which  they  were  subjected  by  the 
wear  and  tear  of  the  elements  in  glacial  times. 

The  scratchings  on  top  of  the  rocks  along  the  Platte  and  other  rivers 
where  I  have  been  able  to  examine  them,  indicate  that  the  general 
direction  of  the  glaciers  was  from  19o  to  27^  east  of  south.  The  only 
exception  to  this  direction  that  I  have  found  was  in  Stont^s  stone-qoarry, 
twelve  miles  southeast  of  Lincoln,  on  the  Nebraska  Railroad,  where  the 
motion  seems  to  have  been  13.5°  degrees  east  of  south. 
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A  brief  description  of  a  remarkable  section  tfarongh  the  Drift  on  Oak 
Greek,  Lancaster  County,  will  not  be  out  of  place.  A  few  miles  from 
Lincoln  the  terrace  on  tbis  creek,  composed  of  Loess  materials,  ap- 
proaches the  creek  very  closely.  In  this  well  the  Loess  deposit  was  fifteen 
feet  in  thickness,  then  came  two  feet  of  Drift,  then  two  feet  of  compact 
peat,  then  clay  and  black  soil,  and  then  Drift  again.  The  lower  Drift 
here  probably  represents  the  period  of  the  first  glacial  'idvance.  The 
clay,  black  soil,  and  peat  represent  the  middle  period  when  the  glaciers 
had  retreated  and  a  new  forest-bed  covered  the  State.  The  Drift,  imme- 
diately on  top  of  this,  marks  the  second  advance  of  the  glaciers.  The 
Loess  on  top  represents  the  final  retreat  of  the  glaciers,  and  that  era  of 
depression  of  the  surface  of  the  State  when  the  greater  part  of  it  con- 
stitnted  a  great  fresh- water  lake  into  which  the  Missouri,  the  Platte,  and 
the  Bepublican  Elvers  poured  their  waters. 

THE  LOESS  DEPOSITS. 

The  Loess  deposits  first  received  this  name  from  Lyell,  who  observed  it 
closely  along  the  Mississippi  in  various  places.  Hay  den  frequently  calls  it 
the  bluff  formation,  because  of  the  peculiar  configuration  that  it  gives  to 
'the  uplands  which  border  the  fiood-plains  of  the  rivers.  H^also  frequently 
calls  them  marl-beds.  This  deposit,  although  not  particularly  rich  in 
organic  remains,  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
world.  Its  value  for  agricultural  purposes  is  not  exceeded  anywhere. 
It  prevails  over  at  least  tbree-fourths  of  the  surface  of  Nebraska.  It 
ranges  in  thickness  from  five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Some  sec- 
tions of  it  in  Dakota  County  measure  over  two  hundred  feet.  At  North 
Platte,  300  miles  west  of  Omaha  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
some  of  the  sections  that  I  Pleasured  ranged  in  thickness  from  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  From  Crete,  on  the 
Burllngt(tn  and  Missouri  River  Railroad,  west  to  Kearney,  on  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  its  thickness  for  90  miles  ranges  from  forty  to  ninety 
feet.  South  of  Kearney,  and  for  a  great  distance  west,  along  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  as  far  as  to  the  Republican,  there  is  a  great  expanse  of 
territory  covered  by  a  great  thickness  of  this  deposit.  I  measured  many 
sections  in  wells  over  tbis  region  and  seldom  found  it  less  than  forty, 
and  often  more  than  sixty  feet  in  thickness.  Along  the  Republican  I 
traced  the  formation  almost  to  the  western  line  of  the  State,  its  thick- 
ness ranging  from  thirty  to  seventy  feet.  Ooe  section  north  of 
Kearney,  on  Wood  River,  showed  a  thickness  of  50  feet.  The  same 
variation  in  thickuess  is  found  along  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Mis- 
souri. One  peculiarity  of  this  deposit  is  that  it  is  almost  perfectly 
homogeneous  throughout,  and  of  almost  uniform  color,  however  thick  the 
deposit,  or  far  apart  the  specimens  have  been  taken.  1  have  compared 
many  specimens  taken  300  miles  apart,  aud  from  the  top  and  bottom  of 
thedeposits,  and  no  dili'ereuce  could  be  detected  by  the  eye  or  by  chemical 
analysis. 

Over  80  per  cent,  of  this  deposit  is  very  finely  comminuted  silica. 
When  washed  in  water  left  standing,  and  the  water  poured  off,  and 
the  coarser  materials  have  settled,  the  residuum,  after  evaporation  to  dry- 
ness, is  almost  entirely  composed  of  fine  siliceous  powder.  Sofine,indeed, 
are  the  particles  of  silica  that  its  true  character  can  alone  be  detected 
by  analysis  or  under  a  microscope.  About  10  per  cent,  is  composed  of 
the  carbonates  aud  phosphates  of  lime.  These  materials  are  so  abundant 
in  these  deposits  that  they  spontaneously  crystallize,  or  form  concretions, 
from  the  size  of  a  shot  to  that  of  a  walnut;  and  these  are  often  hollow 
or  contain  some  organic  matter,  as  a  fossil,  around  which  the  crystalliza- 
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tion  took  place.  Almost  anywhere,  when  the  Roil  is  turned  over  by  the 
plow  or  in  excavations,  these  concretions  may  be  found.  Often,  after  a  rain 
has  washed  newly-thrown-np  soil,  the  ground  seems  to  be  litenilly  cov- 
ered with  them.  Old  gopher  hills  and  weather-beaten  hillsides  famish 
these  concretions  in  unlimited  quantities  for  the  geologist  and  thecuriosity 
hunter.  When  first  exposed,  most  of  these  concretions  are  soft  enough 
to  be  rubbed  fine  between  the  fingers,  but  they  gradually  harden  by  ex- 
posure to  the  atmosphere.  This  deposit  also  contains  small  amounts  of 
alkaline  matter,  iron,  and  alumina.  For  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
homogeneous  character  and  the  chemical  properties  of  the  Loe8sde|K>8it8, 
I  have  made  five  new  analyses  of  this  soil.  ^o.  1  is  from  Douglas 
County,  near  Omaha;  No.  2  from  the  bluffs  near  Kearney;  No. 3 is 
from  the  Lower  Loup ;  No.  4  from  Sutton,  and  No.  5  from  the  Repub- 
lican Valley,  near  Orleans,  in  Harlan  County. 


No.l. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

N0.9L 

Inaolnble  f illlceoiu)  matter. ................................... 

81. S8 
3.86 

.75 
6.07 
3.58 
1.29 

.S7 

.15 
1.07 
1.09 

.59 

81.33 
3.87 

.15 
6.C8 
3.59 
1.28 

.29 

.16 
1.06 
1.C8 

.54 

81.35 
3.83 

.74 
6.03 
3.56 
1.31 

.35 

.14 
l.a") 
1.09 

.53 

8L30 
&85 

.ri 

6.05 

a  57 

1.31 

.34 

.16 

1.06 

1.06 

.55 

81. 3i 

Porric oxidd  ...........>...................................... 

3.86 

Alumina    ..................................................... 

.74 

f  JmA     <*n.rhnnAlA  _. .* 

&4I9 

I^me   ohoflDhate .............................................. 

3Ld9 

Mameala.  carbonate 

l.» 

PotAMsn ........ 

.33 

8oda , 

.16 

Onranlc  matter. 

1.06 

Moiitnre « 

liOf II in  anal viiii. .^.«-r..r.«r .r.,--. 

1.09 
.47 

100.00 

100.  CO 

loano 

100.00 

icaoo 

Since  making  the  above  analyses  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Ilayden 
his  Final  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Nebraska.  This  report,  on  page  12, 
contains  two  analyses  of  the  Loess  deposit,  from  Bannibal,  Alissouri, 
made  by  Dr.  Litton.  According  to  this  analysis,  from  one  hundred  parts 
there  were — 


■ 

No.  1. 

Noi  S. 

silica 

76.98 

11.54 

3.87 

1.C8 

Not;  determineil. 

2.01 

77.  OJ 

Alumina  and  T>eroxido  of  iron 

19L 10 

IjIiuo 

a25 

MacrncHia 

1.63 

Carbonic  acid 

S.83 

Water 

9l43 

• 

96.17 

9S.96 

According  to  this  analysis  the  Loess  contains  more  clay  in  Missouri 
than  it  does  in  Nebraska. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  I  here  reproduce,  from  Hayden's  re- 
port, Biscboft's  analyses  of  the  Lacustrine  or  Loess  of  the  Rhine  : 

No.  of  analysis. 


Silicic  acid 

Alumina , 

Peroxide  of  iron 

liirae 

Magnceia 

Potash 

Soda 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  magnesia 
Loss  by  ignition 


1. 


59.07 
9.97 
4.25 
0.0;» 
0.04 
0.11 
0.84 

20.16 
4.S1 
1.37 


79.53 
13.45^ 

4.81) 
0.02 
0.fl6 
1.05) 
1.14  5 


3. 


7a  61 

15. 'J6 


0.09 
a  31 


1.1 


G9.43 
7.51 
&14 


a  SI 

1.75 

11.63 
&0B 

a.  31 


81.04 
9.7S 
6L67 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  analyses  of  Bischoff  that  Nds.  3  and  5, 
in  the  quantity  of  silica  and  other  elements  that  are  present^  come  very 
near  the  Loess  of  Nebraska.  The  principal  diffierence  is  the  larger  quan- 
tity of  alumina  present  in  the  samples  analyzed  by  Bischoff.  Chemi- 
cally the  deposits  of  the  Bhine  Valley,  as  Hayden  remarks,  are  not 
essentially  different  from  those  of  tbe  Loess  soils  along  the  Missouri. 

As  would  be  expected,  from  the  elements  which  chemical  analysis 
shows  to  be  present  in  these  deposits,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  soils  in 
the  world.  In  fact,  it  can  never  be  exhausted  until  every  hift  and  valley 
of  which  it  is  composed  entirely  worn  away«  Its  drainage,  which  is  the 
best  possible,  is  owing  to  the  remarkably  finely-comminuted  silica  of 
which  the  bulk  of  thedeposit  consists.  Where  the  ground  is  cultivated 
the  most  copious  rains  soon  percolate  through  the  soil,  which,  in  its 
lowest  depths,  retains  it  like  a  huge  sponge.  Even  the  unbroken  prairie 
absorbs  much  of  the  heavy  rains  that  tall.  When  droughts  come  the 
moisture  comes  up  Irom  below  by  capillary  attraction.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  tbe  depth  to  the  solid  rock  ranges  generally  from  five 
to  two  hundred  feet,  it  is  seen  how  readily  the  needs  of  vegetation  are 
supplied  in  the  driest  seasons.  This  is  the  main  reason  why  over  all  the 
region  where  these  deposits  prevail  the  natural  vegetation  and  the  well- 
cultivated  crops  are  rarely  dried  out  or  drowned  out.  I  have  frequently 
ebseived  a  few  showers  to  fall  in  April,  and  then  no  more  rain  until 
June,  when,  as  will  be  considered  farther  on,  there  is  generally  a  rainy 
season  of  from  two  to  four  weeks'  continuance.  After  these  June  rains 
little  more  would  fall  till  autumn:  and  yet,*if  there  was  deep  and 
thorough  cultivation,  the  crops  of  corn,  cereals,  and  grass  would  be 
most  abundant.  This  condition  represents  the  dry  seasons.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extremely  wet  seasons  only  damage  tbe  crops  over  the 
low  bottoms,  subject  to  overflow.  Owing  to  tbe  siliceous  nature  of  the 
soils  they  never  bake  .when  plowed  in  a  wet  condition,  and  a  day  after 
heavy  rains  tbe  plow  can  again  be  successfully  and  safely  used. 

The  physical  properties  of  the  Lacustrine  deposits  are  also  remark- 
able. In  the  interior,  away  from  the  Missouri,  hundreds  of  miles  of 
these  Lacustrine  deposits  are  almost  level  or  gently  rolling.  Not  unfre- 
quently  a  region  will  be  reached  where,  for  a  few  miles,  tbe  country  is 
bluffy  or  hilly,  and  then  as  much  almost  entirely  level,  with  intermedi-  • 
ate  forms.  The  bluffs  that  border  tbe  flood-plains  of  the  Missouri,  the 
Lower  Platte,  and  some  otber  streams  are  sometimes  exceedingly  pre- 
cipitous, and  sometimes  gently  rounded  off".  They  often  assume  faotas- 
tic  forms,  a«  if  carved  by  some  curious  generations  of  tbe  past.  But 
now  they  retain  their  forms  so  unchanged  from  year  to  year,  affected 
neither  by  rain  nor  frost,  that  they  must  have  been  molded  into  their 
present  outlines  under  circumstances  of  climate  and  level  very  diffler- 
ent  from  that  which  now  prevails. 

For  all  purposes  of  architecture  this  soil,  even  for  the  most  massive 
structures,  is  perfectly  secure.  I  have  never  known  a  foundation  of  a 
large  brick  or  stone  building,  if  commenced  below  the  winter  frost-line, 
to  give  way.  Even  when  the  first  layers  of  brick  and  stone  are  laid  on 
top  of  the  ground  tbere  is  seldom  such  unevenness  of  settling  as 
to  produce  fractures  in  the  walls.  On  no  other  deposits,  except 
the  solid  rocks,  are  there  such  excellent  roads.  From  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  heaviest  rains  the  roads  are  perfectly 
dry,  and  often  appear,  after  being  traveled  a  few  days,  like  a  vast  floor 
formed  from  cement,  and  by  the  highest  art  of  man.  The  drawback  to 
Uiis  picture  is  that  sometimes  during  a  drought  the  air  along  the  high 
^  ways  on  windy  days  is  filled  with  dust.    And  yet  the  soil  is  very  easily 
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worked,  yielding  readily  to  the  spade  or  the  plow.  Excavatiou  is  re- 
markably easy,  and  no  pick  or  mattock  is  thought  of  for  such  parpNOses. 
It  might  be  expected  that  such  a  soil  readily  yielded  to  atmospheric  iu- 
fldenceSy  but  such  is  not  the  case.  Wells  in  this  deposit  are  frequently 
walled  up  only  to  a  point  above  the  water-line:  and  on  the  remainder 
the  spade-marks  will  be  visible  for  years.  Indeed,  the  traveler  over 
Nebraska  will  often  be  surprised  to  see  spade-marks  and  carved-out 
names  and  dates  years  after  they  were  first  made,  where  ordinary  soils 
would  soon'have  fallen  away  to  a  gentle  slope.  This  peculiarity  of  the 
soil  has  often  been  a  God-send  to  poor  emigrants.  Such  often  cut  out  of 
the  hillsides  a  shelter  for  themselves  and  their  stock.  Many  a  time 
when  caught  out  on  the  roads  in  a  storm,  far  away,  from  the  towns,  have 
I  found  shelter  in  a  ^'dug-out"  with  an  emigrant's  family,  where,  cozy 
and  warm,  there  was  perfect  comfort,  with  little  expenditure  of  fuel  on 
the  coldest  days.  In  summer  such  shelters  are  much  cooler  than  frame 
or  brick  houses.  I  shall  never  forget  one  occasion  in  1866,  when  be- 
wildered by  a  blinding  snow-storm  I  came  to  a  '^  dug-out,"  and  although 
all  the  chambers  were  carved  out  of  the  soil  (Loess)  they  were  perfectly 
dry.  The  walls  were  hidden  and  ornamented  with  Harper's  Weekly, 
with  the  emanations  of  Nast's  genius  made  to  occupy  the  conspicnous 
corners.  My  hostess,  whose  cultivated  intellect  and  kindly  nature 
made  even  this  abode  a  charming  resort,  was  a  graduate  of  an  eastern 
seminary.  Her  husband,  after  a  failure  in  business  in  New  York,  came 
here  to  commence  life  anew  on  a  homestead  by  stock-raising.  To  gfist  a 
start  with  young  stock,  no  money  could  be  spared  for  a  house.  Eight 
years  afterward  I  found  the  same  family  financially  independent  and 
living  in  a  beautiful  brick  mansion,  but  I  doubt  whether  they  had  any 
more  substantial  happiness  than  when  they  were  looking  for  better  days 
in  the  old  temporary  ^<  dug-out."  Thousands  who  are  still  coming  into 
this  land  of  promise  are  still  doing  the  same  thing.  So  firmly  does  the 
material  of  this  deposit  stand  that  after  excavations  are  made  in  it,  un- 
der-ground passages  without  number  could  be  constructed  without  meet- 
ing any  obstacles  and  without  requiring  any  protection  from  walls  and 
timber. 

Cause  of  these  peculiarities. 

These  peculiarities  of  the  Loess  deposits  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  fbct 
that  the  carbonate  of  lime  has  entered  into  slight  chemical  combination 
with  the  finely  comminuted  silica.  There  is  always  more  or  less  carbonic 
acid  in  the  atmosphere  which  is  brought  down  by  the  rains,  and  this 
dissolves  the  carbonate  of  lime,  which  then  readily  unites  with  silica,  but 
only  to  a  slight  extent,  and  not  enough  to  destroy  its  porosity.  Though 
much  of  the  silica  is  microscopically  minute,  it  has  largely  preserved  its 
angular  structure,  and  this  of  course  aids  the  slight  chemical  union  that 
takes  place  between  it  and  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Had  there  been  more 
lime  and  iron  in  this  deposit,  and  had  it  been  subjected  to  greater  fmd. 
longer  pressure  from  superincumbent  waters,  instead  of  a  slightly  chemi- 
cally compacted  soil  it  would  have  resulted  in  a  sandstone  formation 
incapable  of  cultivation.  There  is  not  enough  clayey  matter  present  to 
prevent  the  water  from  percolating  through  it  as*perfectly  as  through 
sand,  though  a  great  deal  more  slowly.  This  same- peculiarity  causes 
ponds  and  stagnant  water  to  be  rare  within  the  limits  of  this  depoait. 
Where  they  do  exist  in  slight  depressions  on  the  level  plain,  it  is  fiHind 
that  an  exceptionally  large  quantity  of  clayey  matter  has  been  accomii- 
lated  in  the  soil  on  the  bottom.  In  Clay,  Fillmore,  York,  and  a  few  other 
counties  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  ponds,  covering  from  a  fbw 
acres  to  half  a  section  of  land,  grown  up  around  the  border  with  reads 
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and  coarse  grasses  and  sedges,  and  where  the  water  is  deeper,  with 
arrow-leaves,  pond-lilies,  and  other  water-plants.  In  every  instance 
where  I  had  oppoiianity  to  examine  them,  there  was  a  thin  bed  of  clayey 
matter  mixed  with  organic  materials,  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  or  more 
in  thickness,  lying  on  the  bottom,  and  on  top  of  the  Loess  deposit.  This 
clayey  matter  was  probably  deposited  there  before  the  waters  finally 
retired  from  the  old  lake-bed  in  which  this  soil  originated.  In  the  stiller 
portions  of  the  lake,  or  in  eddies,  abont  the  time  it  commenced  to  become 
dry  land,  when  portions  were  already  cnt  off  from  the  main  lake,  except 
in  flood-time,  in  these  isolated  pools  all  the  clay  in  solution  woald  be 
precipitated  to  the  bottom,  before  the  next  annual  rise  of  the  waters. 
This  I  propose  as  a  provisional  explanation  of  this  phenomenon. 

Fruit  on  tlie  Loess  deposits. 

In  these  Loess  deposits  are  found  the  explanation  of  the  ease  with 
which  nature  produces  the  wild  fruits  in  Nebraska.  So  dense  are  the 
thickets  of  wild  grapes  and  plums  along  some  ot  the  bottoms  and  bluffs 
of  the  larger  streams  that  it  is  difficult  to  penetrate  them.  Over  twenty 
varieties  of  wild  plums  have  been  observed,  all  of  them  having  originated 
either  from  Prunus  ameticanaj  P.  chickasa^  or  P.  permillo.  Only  two 
species  of  grapes  are  clearly  outlined,  namely,  Vitis  aestivalis  and  F. 
eardifoliaj  but  tbese  have  such  interminable  variations  that  the  botanist 
becomes  discouraged  in  attemptingto  draw  the  lines  between  them,  and  to 
define  the  range  and  limit  of  the  varieties.  The  same  remark  could 
be  made  of  the  strawberries.  Raspberries  and  blackberries  abound  in 
many  parts  of  the  State.  The  buffalo-berry  {Shepherdia  canadensis)  is 
common  on  many  of  the  Missouri  and  Eepublican  River  bottoms. 
Many  other  wild  fruits  abound,  and  grow  with  wonderful  luxuriance 
whe.ever  timber  protects  them  and  prairie-fires  are  repressed.  As 
would  be  expected,  these  deposits  are  also  a  paradise  for  the  cultivated 
fruits  of  the  temperate  zones.  They  luxuriate  in  a  soil  like  this,  which 
has  perfect  natural  drainage,  and  is  composed  of  such  materials.  No 
other  region,  except  the  valleys  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Rhine,  can,  in 
these  respects,  compare  with  the  Loess  deposits  of  Nebraska.  The  Loess 
of  the  Rhine  supplies  Europe  with  some  of  its  finest  wines  and  grapes. 
The  success  that  has  already  attended  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  in 
Southeastern  Nebraska,  at  least,  demonstrates  that  the  State  may 
likewise  become  remarkable  in  this  respect.  For  the  cultivation  of  the 
apple  its  superiority  is  demonstrated.  Nebraska,  although  so  young 
in  years,  has  taken  the  premium  over  all  the  other  States  in  the  pomo- 
logical  fairs  at  Richmond  and  Boston.  Of  course  there  are  obstacles 
here  in  the  way  of  the  pomologist  as  well  as  in  other  favored  regions. 
But  what  is  claimed  is,  that  the  soil,  as  analysis  and  experience  prove, 
is  eminently  adapted  to  grape,  and  especially  to  apple-tree  culture.  The 
chief  obstacle  is  particularly  met  with  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
results  from  the  climate.  In  mid-summer  occasional  hot,  dry  winds 
blow  from  the  southwest.  These  winds,  where  the  trunks  of  apple-trees 
are  exposed,  blister  and  scald  the  bark  on  the  south  side,  and  frequently 
kill  the  trees.  It  is  found,  however,  that  when  young  trees  are  caused 
to  throw  out  limbs  near  to  the  ground,  they  are  completely  protected, 
or  if  that  has  not  been  done,  a  shingle  tacked  on  that  side  of  the  tree  pre- 
vents all  damage  from  that  source.  Many  frui^growers  also  claim  that 
Cottonwood  and  box-elder  groves  on  the  south  side  of  orchards  is  all 
tiiat  is  necessary  to  protect  them  from  these  storms.  I  mention  this 
here  to  put  any  new  settler,  who  may  read  this  and  who  has  not  learned 
tll^  experience  of  fruit-growers  in  this  State,  on  his  guard. 
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Scenery  of  the  Loess  deposits. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  ^'no  sharp  lines  of  demarkation  separate  the 
kinds  of  scenery  that  produce  the  emotions  of  the  grand  and  the  beaa- 
tifal."  This  is  eminently  true  of  some  of  the  scenery  produced  by  the 
Loess  formations.  Occasionally  an  elevation  is  encountered  from  whose 
summit  there  are  such  magnificent  views  of  river,  bottom,  forest,  and 
winding  bluffs  as  to  produce  all  the  emotions  of  the  sublime.  One  such 
elevation  is  Pilgrim  Hill,  in  Dakota  County,  on  the  farm  of  Hon.  J. 
Warner.  From  this  hill  the  Missouri  bottom,  with  its  marvelous,  weird- 
like river,  can  be  seen  for  twenty  miles.  Dakota  City  and  Sioux  City, 
the  latter  distant  sixteen  miles,  are  plainly  visible.  If  it  happens  to  be 
Indian  summer,  the  tints  of  the  woods  vie  with  the  hazy  splendor  of  the 
sky  to  give  to  the  far  outstretched  landscape  more  than  an  oriental  splen- 
dor. I  have  looked  with  amazement  at  some  of  the  wonderful  cafions 
of  the  Eocky  Mountain^,  but  nothing  there  more  completely  filled  me 
and  satisfied  the  craving  for  the  grand  in  nature  than  did  this  view  from 
Pilgrim  Hill.  Another  view  equally  majestic  is  on  the  Missouri,  back  of 
lona,  in  Dixon  County.  My  attention  was  directed  to  it  by  John  Hill, 
esq.,  who  took  me  to  the  West  point  for  observing  the  river,  which  can 
here  be  seen  for  a  great  distance.  The  alternations  of  lofty  bluff  and  bot- 
tom, woodland  and  prairie,  give  a  picture  worthy  the  pencil  of  the  most 
gifted  artist,  and  of  all  who  love  the  grand  and  picturesque  in  nature. 
It  is  true  that  suchscences  are  rare,  but  then  there  are  many  landscapes 
which,  if  not  grand,  are  still  of  wonderful  beauty.  This  is  the  case  along 
most  of  the  bluffs  of  the  principal  rivers.  In  Northern  Nebraska  these 
bluff's  often  reach  two  hundred  or  more  feet  in  height,  and  this  perhaps 
gives  tbis  portion  of  the  State  the  most  varied  scenery.  At  some  points 
these  bluff's  are  rounded  off  and  melt  beyond  into  a  gently-rolling  plain. 
But  they  constantly  vary,  and  following  them  you  come  now  into  abeaa- 
ful  cove,  now  to  a  curious  headland,  then  to  terraces,  and,  however  far 
you  ti  avel,  you  in  vain  look  for  a  picture  like  the  one  just  passed.  Nu- 
merous rounded  tips,  with  strangely  precipitous  sides,  are  seen  in  every 
hour's  travel,  and  these,  as  they  form  bold  curves,  rampart-like,  stretch 
away  into  the  distance  and  form  images  of  the  most  impressive  beauty. 
Indeed  the  bluffs  of  the  Loess  deposits  are  unique,  and  Iluskin  cannot 
exhaust  the  subject  of  the  beautiful  until  he  sees  and  studies  the  hills  of 
Nebraska. 

Origin  of  the  lacustrine  deposits. 

The  geological  discoveries  of  the  last  decade,  and  especially  those  of 
Dr.  Ha.vden,  indicate  that  there  have  been  no  breaks  in  geological  his- 
tory. If  this  view  is  correct,  then  the  Glacial  age  was  not  suddenly 
inaugurated,  as  was  once  held.  At  least,  during  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Pliocene  age,  the  temperature  was  steadily  falling  from  year  to  year. 
It  may  have  been  so  slow  as  to  be  only  perceptible  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies. Finally,  however,  glaciers  formed  in  the  polar  regions.  Grad- 
ually, by  the  coutinnallyfalling  temperature,  these  glaciers  crept 
southward  from  the  polar  regions,  until,  in  the  course  of  ages,  they 
covered  the  whole  land  down  to  perhaps  the  thirty-fifth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  It  was  during  this  period  that,  peihaps,  most  of  the  glacial 
scratches  and  other  markings  of  these  times,  so  familiar  to  the  geologist, 
were  made  all  over  the  north  temperate  zone,  from  the  thirty-fifth  de- 
gree towards  the  pole.  After  the  glaciers  had  done  their  work,  during 
a  period  whose  length  is  undetermined,  a  new  change  of  level  and  of 
climate  was  inaugurated,  and  the  icefields  began  to  wane  and  gradually 
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to  disappear.  This  entire  region  became  so  depressed  that  the  greater 
part  was  sabmerged.  How  long  this  sabmergence  lasted  is  an  unsolved 
problem.  As  the  land  in  the  course  of  ages  emerged  again  from  the 
waters,  nnder  the  influence  of  a  milder  climate,  it  gradually  became 
covered  with  a  vast  forest.  The  bed  of  this  old  forest  is  often  struck  .in 
digging  wells  in  many  parts  of  the  West.  It  is  often  found  in  the  gla- 
cial Drift,  and  separates  it  into  two  portions.  It  is  com  posed 'of  black 
soil,  and  where  I  have  measured  it,  its  thickness  ranged  from  six  inches 
to  three  feet.  It  often  contains  partially  decayed  and  partially  or  en- 
tirely petrified  wood.  Over  this  old  and  now  buried  forest-bed  the  ele- 
phant {Elephfis  ainericanus)  and  mastodon  {Mastodon  americanus)  roamed 
in  company  with  the  reindeer  and  musk-ox.  A  back  molar  of  the  left  side 
of  the  lower  jaw  of  an  elephant,  obtained  from  this  old  bed  in  Saline 
County, which  is  in  the  university  cabinet,  measures  seventeen  inches  from 
front  to  rear.  But  the  slow  upward  movement  of  the  land,  accompanied 
by  a  gradually-falling  temperature,  inaugurated  a  second  advance  of  the 
glaciers,  which  ^^  wiped  out"  the  forests  that  covered  the  land.  This 
period  was  followed  by  a  still  greater  subsidence  of  the  land  toward  the 
north,  when  the  glaciers  began  to  disappear  the  second  time.  Accord- 
ing to  Professor  Newberry,  who  has  profoundly  studied  this  question,  all 
that  region  north  of  the  Ohio,  and  westward  beyond  the  Missouri,  which 
is  now  less  than  eleven  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  was 
covered  with  water.  The  depression  was  greatest  toward  the  north,  so 
that  in  the  east  the  Alleghanies,  and  their  dependent  foo^hills,  and  a 
wide  area  of  low  country  toward  the  south  and  west,  formed  a  shore- 
line to  the  interior  sea  of  the  period.  This  sea  was  often  covered  with 
floating  icebergs,  which,  melting,  dropped  their  imbedded  sand,  gravel, 
and  bowlders  to  the  bottom.  The  old  controversy  concerning  the  method 
by  which  the  glacial  Drift  was  formed  had  on  both  sides  some  elements 
of  truth.  It  was  formed  exclusively  by  neither  glaciers  nor  icebergS| 
but  by  both  operating  at  diiSerent  times  in  their  own  peculiar  way. 

From  this  submergence  the  land  slowly  arose,  and  when  the  Missouri, 
the  Platte,  and  the  Kepublican  Eivers  in  their  upper  courses  resumed 
their  work  the  Lacustrine  age  commenced.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
exact  line  where  the  one  ends  and  the  other  begins,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  later  centuries  of  this  great  subsidence  witnessed  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Loess  deposits.  When  it  commenced,  the  greater  part  of  Iowa 
had  become  dry  laud.  What  was  left  of  this  great  sea  was  the  western 
portion  of  Iowa,  a  large  portion  of  Nebraska,  and  the  various  lakes 
along  the  Missouri,  in  the  States  through  which  it  flows  on  its  way  to 
the  Gulf.  The  Missouri,  and  sometimes  the  Platte,  have  been  among  the 
muddiest  streams  in  the  world.  If  we  go  up  the  Missouri  to  its  source, 
and  carefully  examine  the  character  of  the  deposits  through  which  it 
passes,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  its  character.  These  deposits  being  of 
Tertiary  and  Cretaceous  ages,  are  exceedingly  friable  and  easy  of  disin- 
tegration. The  Tertiary,  and  especially  the  Pliocene  Tertiary,  is  largely 
siliceous,  and  the  Cretaceous  is  both  siliceous  and  calcareous.  Iii  fact, 
in  many  places  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  flow  directly  over  aud 
through  the  chalk-beds  of  the  Cretaceous  deposits.  From  these  beds 
the  Lacustrine  deposits  no  doubt  received  their  large  per  cent,  of  the 
phosphates  and  carbonates  of  lime.  Flowing  through  such  deposits 
for  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  the  Missouri  and  its  tributaries  have 
been  gathering  for  vast  ages  that  peculiar  mud  which  filled  up  their 
ancient  lakes,  and  which  distinguishes  them  even  yet  from  most  other 
streams.  Being  anciently,  as  now,  very  rapid  streams,  as  soon  as  they 
emptied  themselves  into  these  great  lakes,  and  their  waters  became 
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quiet,  the  sediment  held  suspended  was  dropped  to  the  bottom.  While 
this  process  was  going  on  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  age,  the  last  of  the 
glaciers  had  probably  not  retreated  farther  thnn  the  headwaters  of  the 
Platte,  the  Missouri,  and  the  Yellowstone.  The  tremendous  force  of 
these  mighty  rivers  was,  for  a  while  at  least,  aided  by  the  erosive  action 
of  ice,  and  therefore  must  have  been  vastly  more  rapid  at  times  than 
anything  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are  now  acquainted.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  Missouri  River  sediment  taken  at  high  stage  will  show, 
by  comparison  with  the  analyses  of  the  Loess  deposits,  what  a  remark- 
able resemblance  there  is  even  yet  between  the  two  substances. 
In  one  hundred  parts  of  Missouri  Eiver  sediment,  there  are  of — 

Insoluble  (siliceous)  matter. . , , 82.01 

Ferric  oxide , 3.10 

Alumina 1.70 

LimCy  carbonate 0.60 

Lime,  phosphate 3.00 

Magnesia,  carbonate 1.10 

Potassa 50 

Soda ; 22 

Organic  matter 1.20 

Loss  in  analysis 67 

100.00 

Two  other  analyses  which  I  made,  the  one  from  sediment  at  high 
water  and  the  other  at  low  water,  differ  somewhat  from  this,  but  in  es- 
sential particulars  are  the  same.  This  identity  of  chemical  combina- 
tions also  points  to  the  remarkable  sameness  of  conditions  that  have 
existed  for  long  periods  in  the  Upper  Missouri  and  Yellowstone  regions. 

After  these  great  lakes  were  tilled  with  sediment  (Missouri  mud),  they 
existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  as  marshes  or  bogs.  Isolated  por- 
tions would  first  become  dry  land,  and  as  soon  as  they  appeared  alK>v6 
the  water  they  were,  no  doubt,  covered  with  vegetation,  which,  decay- 
ing from  year  to  year,  and  uniting  under  water  or  at  the  water's  ed;ge 
with  the  deposits  at  the  bottom,  formed  that  black  soil  so  characteriaUo 
of  Nebraska  prairies.  For  it  is  well  known  that  when  vegetable  m^ter 
decays  in  water  or  a  wet  situation  its  carbon  is  retained.  In  dry  aitua- 
tious  it  passes  into  the  atmosphere  as  carbonic-acid  gas.  After  the  first 
low  islands  appeared  in  this  old  lake,  they  gradually  increased  from  year 
to  year  in  size  and  numbers.  The  ponds  and  sloughs,  some  of  which 
could  almost  be  called  lakelets,  still  in  existence,  are  probably  the  last 
remains  of  these  great  lakes.  These  ponds,  where  they  do  not  dry  up 
in  midsummer,  swarm  with  a  few  species  of  fresh-water  shells,  espe- 
cially of  the  Limaces^  FhysceSj  and  Planorbiy  which  to  me  is  strooff 
proof  of  this  theory  of  their  origin.  The  rising  of  the  land  continiiiDg, 
the  rivers  began  to  cut  new  channels  through  the  middle  of  the  old  lake- 
beds.  This  drained  the  marshes  and  formed  the  bottom-landSi  as  the 
river-beds  of  that  period  covered  the  whole  of  the  present  flood-plaina 
from  bluff  to  bluff.  It  was  then  that  the  bluffs  which  now  boand  these  flood- 
plains  received  those  touches  from  the  hand  of  nature  that  gave  them 
their  peculiar  steep  and  rounded  appearance.  Newer  and  more  plastiCy 
because  less  compactly  bound  and  cemented  together,  the  rains  and 
floods  easily  molded  them  into  those  peculiar  outlines  which  they  have'  • 
since  preserved.  The  Missouri,  during  the  closing  centories  of  the  La- 
custrine age,  must  have  been  from  live  to  thirty  miles  in  breadth,  forming 
a  stream  which  for  size  and  majesty  rivaled  the  Amazon,    The  Blatte^ 
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the  Niobrara,  and  the  Bepablican  covered  their  respective  flood-plains  in 
the  same  way.  In  the  smaller  streams  of  the  State,  those  that  origin- 
ated within  or  near  the  Lacustrine  deposits,  such  as  the  Elkhorn,  Loup, 
Bow,  Blue,  and  the  Nemahas,  we  see  the  same  general  form  of  flood- 
plain  as  on  the  larger  rivers,  and  no  doubt  their  entire  bottoms  were 
also  covered  with  water  during  this  period*  Hayden,  in  his  first  reports, 
has  already  expressed  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  original  size  of  these 
rivers.  Only  a  few  geologists  will  dissent  from  this  view.  The  gradu- 
ally melting  glaciers,  which  had  been  accumuliiting  for  so  many  ages  at 
the  sources  of  these  great  rivers,  the  va«t  floods  of  water  caused  by  the 
necessarily  moist  climate  and  heavy  rains,  the  present  forms  and  mate- 
rials of  the  river-bottoms,  are  some  of  the  causes  which  in  my  opinion 
would  operate  to  produce  such  vast  volumes  of  water. 

The  changes  of  level  were  not  all  upward  during  this  age.  The  ter- 
races along  the  Missouri,  Platte,  and  Republican  indicate  that  there 
were  long  periods  when  this  portion  of  the  continent  was  stationary. 
Once,  nt  least,  the  movement  waa  downward.  Along  the  blufis  in  the 
Republican  Valley,  at  a  depth  varying  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  from  the 
top,  there  is  a  line  or  streak  of  the  Loess  mingled  with  organic  matter. 
It  is,  in  fact,  an  old  bed,  where  vegetation  must  have  flourished  for.along 
period.  It  can  be  traced  from  Orleans  upward  in  places  for  seyenty- 
five  miles.  It  indicates  that  after  this  bed  h&id,  as  dry  land,  sustained 
a  growth  of  vegetation,  an  oscillation  of  level  depressed  it  sufficiently 
to  receive  a  great  accumulation  of  Loess  materials  on  top  of  it.  I  have 
found  traces  of  this  movement  in  many  other  portions  of  the  State. 

Length  of  ths  Loess  age. 

The  bases  for  speculation  concerning  the  length  of  the  Loess  age  are 
of  coarse  uncertain,  yet  an  approximate  estimate  may  perhaps  be  made 
by  comparison  with  the  present  deposits  of  the  Missouri.  The  great 
lakes  of  the  Loess  age  extended,  with  few  interruptions,  almost  to  the 
Gulf,  and  some  of  them  covered  an  area  of  at  least  75,000  square  miles. 
Kow,  were  all  the  sediment  which  is  at  present  brought  down  the  Mis- 
souri spread  over  such  a  vast  area,  the  thickness  of  the  deposit  would 
be  less  than  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Probably  the  yearly  accumula- 
tions of  sediment  during  the  Loess  age  amounted  to  that  much,  owing  to 
the  then  greater  volume  of  the  Missouri  and  the  aids  to  erosion  from 
the  greater  prevalence  of  ice  near  its  sources.  In  many  places  along 
the  Missouri  there  are  small  lakes,  formed  from  the  old  river-bed,  where 
there  has  been  a  cutoff.  Even  v^here  these  little  lakes  receive  the 
overflow  of  the  river  each  year,  it  often  requires  at  least  a  century  to  fill 
them  up,  even  when  aided  by  the  sands  which  the  winds  waft  into  them. 
I  have  attempted  to  measure  the  sediment  left  by  the  river  in  these 
lakes,  which  are  seldom  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  it  rarely  amounted 
to  half  an  inch  in  a  season.  The  winds  are  a  much  more  efficient  agent 
for  fiUing  up  small,  narrow  lakes,  but  in  Loess  times,  where  there  were 
such  immense  bociies  of  fresh  water,  their  effects  could  only  have  been 
appreciable  along  the  sandy  shorelines.  The  highest  blufifs  represent 
the  original  level  of  the  Loess  deposits  before  the  tremendous  denuding 
agencies  which  removed  so  much  of  their  materials  had  done  their 
work.  Now,  in  places  these  sediments  are  even  yet  200  or  more  feet  in 
thickness,  so  that  it  would  be  safe  to  estimate  the  average  thickness  of 
the  original  dei>osit  at  100  feet.  A  yearly  increase  of  one-sixteenth  of 
Ml  iiH^  in  thickness,  would  at  this  rate  have  required  19,200  years  to 
form  these  deposits.  This  I  consider  a  low  estimate  for  the  length  of 
the  Loess  age. 
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lAfe  of  the  LoesH  age. 

At  the  tlose  of  this  article  will  be  fonnd  a  list  of  the  land  and  fresh- 
water shells  that  I  have  found  and  identified  in  the  Loess  deposits.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  list  of  land  shells  is  qaite  large.  These,  no  doabt, 
were  brought  into  this  old  lake  during  flood-time.  I  have  occasionally 
found  large  numbers  of  these  shells  where  drift-wood  had  evidently 
lodged  and  decayed.  The  fresh-water  and  land  shells  are  mainly  such 
as  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  same  region,  the  exceptions  being  the 
prevalence  of  a  large  number  of  southern  forms  at  one  horizon  of  these 
deiiosits.  As  will  be  seen,  the  species  belong  to  quite  a  large  number  of 
genera. 

Occasionally  I  have  found  the  teeth  and  a  stray  bone  of  fish,  bat 
have  not  been  able  to  identify  any  species.  The  remains  of  rabbits, 
gophers,  otters,  beavers,  squirrels,  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo,  are  frequently 
found.  Through  the  entire  extent  of  these  deposits  are  many  remains 
of  mastodons  and  elephants,  whose  last  vigorous  life,  as  Newberry  re- 
marks, expired  in  high  northern  latitudes.  Lancaster  County  is  specially 
rich  in  these  proboscidian  remains.  They  are  frequently  found  in  this 
deposit  in  digging  wells.  In  Lincoln  they  have  been  found  in  at  least 
twenty  wells  that  have  been  dug  in  and  around  the  city.  This  town  is 
near  what  appears  to  have  been  the  western  shore-line  of  the  Misnonri 
lake  of  the  period.  Between  it  and  the  Blue  River,  at  Crete,  there  is  a 
high  divide  covered  by  Drift  materials.  These  huge  animals  no  doubt 
often  here  came  down  to  the  shore  to  drink,  and  playing  in  the  water 
became  mired  in  the  mud.  One  tu»k  found  in  a  well  on  P  street,  east  of 
Twelfth,  must  have  been  at  least  eleven  feet  long  when  entire.  It  was 
so  far  decayed  that  it  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure. 

For  years  I  have  been  closely  watching  for  human  remains  in  the 
Loess  deposits.  Five  years  ago,  three  miles  east  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa, 
in  a  railroad-cut  I  found  a  small  arrow-head  in  these  deposits.  I  was 
looking  for  mollusks,  and  was  digging  after  them  with  a  large  knife 
when  I  struck  something  hard,  and,  laying  it  bare,  to  my  great  surprise 
and  joy  found  it  to  be  an  arrowhead.  So  far  as  I  knew,  this  was  the 
first  mark  that  had  yet  been  discovered  of  the  presence  of  man  during 
this  age.  From  that  time  onward  I  have  seized  every  opportunity  for 
explorit)g  these  deposits  for  human  remains.  The  same  year  I  found 
some  fiiut  chips  in  the  bluffs  back  of  Jackson,  in  Dakota  County,  but  it 
was  not  absolutely  clear  that  these  were  of  human  origin.  My  next  find 
was  about  two  and  a  half  miles  southisast  of  Omaha,  in  a  railroad-Cnt| 
where  I  found  a  large  coarse  arrow  or  spear  head.  This  last  was  foand 
tuo  years  ago.  It  was  found  twenty  feet  below  the  top  of  the  Loess, 
and  at  least  six  inches  from  the  edge  of  the  cut,  so  that  it  conld  not  have 
slid  into  that  place.  The  first  found  was  fifteen  feet  below  the  top  of 
the  deposit.  Figure  No.  1  is  the  arrow-head  found  east  of  Sioux  City, 
and  Ko.  2  found  southeast  of  Omaha.  It  appears,  then,  that  some  ofd 
races  lived  around  the  shores  of  this  ancient  lake  and  paddled  their 
canoes  over  its  waters,  and  accidentally  dropped  their  arrows  in  its 
waters  or  let  them  fly  at  a  passing  water-fowl.  It  is  possible  also  that 
these  arrows  came  into  this  old  lake  by  drift-wood.  I  once  found  an 
arrow  sticking  in  a  log  that  came  down  the  Missouri,  and  if  it  had  eon- 
tinned  on  to  the  Gulf  it  might  have  been  unearthed  in  the  far-ofi  future, 
when  that  portion  of  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  th(&  Mississippi  liad 
become  dry  land.  Thirteen  inches  above  the  point  where  the  last-named 
arrow  was  found,  and  within  three  inches  of  being  on  aline  with  it,  in 
undisturbed  Loess,  there  was  a  lumbar  vertebra  of  an  elephant  {Ekpha$ 
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amerieanua).  Unfortiinattily  this  vertebra  partially  fell  to  pieces  od  ex- 
posare.  It  appears  clear  from  this  conJuDctioD  of  a  hmoan  relic  and 
proboecidiaa  remains  thnt  man  bere  as  well  as  in  Europe  was  the  cotem- 
porary  of  the  elephant  in  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Mlssoori  Valley. 


ArrowM  ^und  in  the  Loesf. 


t 


No.  I.  Fonnd  three  miles  east  of  Sionz  City,  Iowa,  fifteen  fei>t  below 
the  sarrace. 

N^o.  2.  Found  two  miles  and  a  half  soatbeast  of  Omaha,  Nebr.,  twenty 
Coet  below  the  surface  and  beneath  a  vertebra  of  an  elephant. 

The  nlimate  probably  varied  considerably  daring  tho  progress  of  this 
age.  What  inuliups  me  to  that  view  is  the  fiict  that  aboat  the  middle 
horixoa  an  nnnsually  largo  number  of  southern  species  of  moUusks  are 
foDod.  Ttiis  indeed  is  not  conclusive,  as  this  region  is  at  this  time  re- 
marhable  for  the  presence  of  southern  forma  of  insects  and  freshwater 
mollnsks.*  Yet  it  appears  to  me  that  tho  uunsual  number  of  sonthem 
forms  at  this  horizon  of  tbo  Loess  must  indicate  some  modification  of 
iclimate  at  that  period.  It  may  have  been  only  on  the  eastern  sliore  of 
this  great  lake,  aud  caused  by  tUeeven  temperature  which  so  large  a 
body  of  fresli  water  produces  on  the  side  toward  which  the  prevailing 
winds  from  the  lake  blow.  We  have  such  a  phenomenon  at  the  present 
dayon  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Michigan.  The  Mississippi  Vulley  is  by  its 
coDtoor  eminently  fitvoraljlo  to  the  emigration  northward  of  sonthem 


These  Loess  deposits,  which  have  done  so  much  to  enrich  Nebraska, 
have  received  profound  attention  aud  study  from  some  of  the  ablest 
geolo^sts.  But  in  moro  thau  one-half  of  the  counties  of  the  State  they 
bave  not  yet  been  investigated.  Much  to  be  discovered  must  yet  remain 
in  them.  Though  myself  loug  engaged  in  their  investigation,  I  nirely 
examine  a  new  section  in  a  well,  ravine,  or  railroad-cut  withont  finding 
sometbing  new. 


'  Hmydea'B  Kepoit  tai  II 


9,  p.  ISI. 
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ALLUVIUM. 

TSext  to  the  Loess  deposits,  in  an  economical  point  of  riew,  the  Alia- 
viam  formations  are  the  most  important.  The  valleys  and  flood-plaiDS 
of  the  rivers  and  smaller  streams,  where  these  deposits  are  fonnd,  are  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  surface  geology  of  the  State.  All  the  rivers  of 
the  interior,  such  as  the  Platte,  the  Eepublican,  the  Niobrara,  the  Bow,  the 
Elkhoru,  the  Blues,  the  Nemahas,  and  their  tributaries,  have  broad 
bottoms,  in  the  center  or  on  one  side  of  which  the  streams  have  their 
beds.  The  width  of  these  bottoms  seems  to  be  dependent  on  the  char- 
acter of'the  underlying  rock-formation.  Where  this  is  soft  or  yielding 
the  bottoms  are  broad,  but  where  it  is  hard  and  compact  they  contract. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  one  reason  why  the  bottoms  on  the  middle  or  upper 
courses  of  some  of  the  rivers  are  wider  than  farther  down.*  These  broad 
bottoms,  as  we  have  already  seen,  represent  the  ancient  river-beds 
toward  the  close  of  the  Lacustrine  age.  It  required  many  ages  to  drain 
this  mighty  ancient  lake-bed ;  and  when  the  present  rivers  were  ftrsf 
outlined,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  yet  a  vast  swamp  or  bog.  Bat, 
gradually,  as  the  continent  rose  to  i^  higher  level,  the  rivers  cut  deeper 
and  deeper,  filling  the  whole  flood-plain  from  bluff  to  bluff.  Not  nntil 
the  drainage  of  this  region  was  completed  and  the  continent  had  reached 
nearly  its  present  level  was  the  volume  of  water  so  mnch  diminished 
that  the  rivers  contracted  their  currents  and  cut  new  beds  somewhere 
through  the  present  bottoms.  The  terraces,  which  are  so  nnmerons 
along  many  of  the  river- bottoms,  indicate^he  slowness  with  which  the 
land  assumed  its  present  form.  They  mark  those  stages  of  elevation 
when  the  land  was  stationary.  The  upper  terraces  were  dry  bottom 
when  all  the  rest  of  the  valley  was  yet  a  river-bed.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  bottoms  were  excavated  during  sub-glaciid  times, 
and  afterward  were  filled  up  with  dSbris  when  the  continent  had  reached 
its  lowest  level.  The  great  depth  of  sand  and  mud  at  the  bottom  of  tlie 
Missouri,  being  from  forty  to  one  hundred  feet  below  low  water  nloug  the 
Nebraska  lin^  before  solid  rock  is  reached,  indicates  an  elevation  of  this 
region,  when  this  was  accomplished,  far  greater  than  it  reached  at  any 
period  during  Loess  times.  When  this  great  lake  commenced  to  be 
drained  the  waters  naturally  took  the  direction  and  place  of  least 
resistance,  which  was  the  original  bed  of  the  river.  If  the  Booky 
Mountain  system  continues  to  rise,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  doing,  at  tiie 
rate  of  a  few  feet  to  the  century,  although  degradation  may  be  eiqnal  to 
elevation,  a  time  must  come  in  the  distant  futnre  when  the  Missoori  will 
again  roll  over  solid  rock  at  its  bottom.  $  ' 

As  typical  of  the  river-bottoms,  let  us  look  at  the  formation  of  the 
Platte  Valley.  The  general  direction  of  this  great  highway  from  the 
mountains  to  the  Missouri  is  from  west  to  east.  This  valley  is  fipom 
three  to  fifteen  miles  wide  in  Nebraska,  and  over  five  hnndred  miles  long. 
All  the  materials  that  once  filled  up  this  trough,  from  the  top  ct 
the  highest  hills  on  each  side,  have  been,  since  the  present  rivers  were 
outlined  toward  the  close  of  the  Lacustrine  age,  transported  by  the 
agency  of  water  to  the  Missouri  and  the  Gulf.t  Here,  then,  are  several 
thousand  miles  in  area  of  surface  entirely  removed  by  denndation.  Now 
the  Platte  comprises  only  a  fraction  of  the  river-bottoms  of  Nebraska. 
The  Republican  alone  for  two  hundred  miles  has  a  bottom  ranging 
from  three  to  eight  miles  in  breadth.  The  combined  length  of  the  main 
bottoms  of  the  Blues,  Elkhorns,  and  the  Loups  would  be  over  a  thoa- 

*  See  on  this  subject  Hayden's  Report  for  1870. 
tHayden'B  Report  for  J  870.   • 
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saod  miles,  aod  their  breadth  ranges  from  one  to  ten  miles.  The 
Mahas  and  the  Bows,  and  portions  of  the  Niobrara,  also  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  area  of  bottom-lands.  All  these  rivers  have  nomerons  trib- 
utaries, which  have  valleys  in  size  proportionate  to  the  main  rivers, 
and  these  more  than  double  the  areas  of  bottom-land.  The  Missouri 
has,  also,  in  some  counties,  like  Dakota  and  Burt,  contributed  large 
areas  of  bottom-land  to  the  soil  of  the  State.  These  Missouri  bottoms 
in  Nebraska  are  exceptionally  high,  so  that  few  of  them  have  been  over- 
flowed since  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The  one  element  of  uncer- 
tainty about  them  is,  when  located  near  the  river  the  danger  of  being 
gradually  wiished  away  by  the  undermining  action  of  the  water.  Some- 
times during  flood-time,  when  the  current  sweeps  the  bank,  it  is  so  insid- 
iously undermined  that,  for  several  rods  in  length  and  many  feet  in 
breadth,  it  tumbles  into  the  river.  This  cutting  of  the  river  is  greatest 
when  it  commences  to  fall.  Where  the  bank  .is  removed  on  one  side  it 
generally  is  built  up  on  the  other.  The  old  town  of  Omadi,  in  Dakota 
County,  is  an  instance  of  this  kind.  So  rapidly  did  the  river  cut  into 
the  bank  tnat  many  of  the  houses  could  not  be  removed,  and  fell  victims 
to  the  flood.  The  river  cut  far  enough  to  the  west  of  the  old  site  to  leave^ 
it  and  its  own  bed,  after  being  blown  full  of  sand,  to  be  grown  up  into  a 
forest  of  cotton  wood. 

When  now  we  bring  into  our  estimate  all  the  river-bottoms  of  Ne- 
braska, and  the  tributaries  of  these  rivers,  and  reflect  that  all  these 
valleys  were  formed  in  the  same  way,  within  comparatively  modem 
geological  times,  the  forces  which  water-agencies  brought  into  play 
almost  appall  the  mind  by  their  very  immensity.  So  well  are  these 
bottom-lands  distributed  that  the  emigrants  can,  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  the  State,  choose  between  them  and  the  uplands  for  their 
future  home.  In  some  of  the  few  counties,  like  Fillmore,  where 
bottom-lands  afre  far  apart,  there  are  many  small,  modern,  dried-up 
li^e-beds,  whose  soil  is  closely  allied  to  that  of  the  valleys.  Not 
unfrequently  is  the  choice  made  of  portions  of  each,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  bottom-lands  are  best  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
large  crops  of  grasses.  But  all  the  years  of  experience  in  cultivating 
uplands  and  bottoms  in  Nebraska  leave  the  question  of  the  superiority 
of  the  one  over  the  other  undecided.  Both  have  their  advocates.  The 
seasons  as  well  as  the  location  have  much  to  do  with  the  question. 
Some  bqttom-lands  are  high  and  dry,  while  others  are  lower  and  contain 
so  much  alumina  that  in  wet  seasons  they  are  difficult  to  work.  On  such 
lands,  too,  a  wet  spring  interferes  somewhat  with  early  planting  and 
sowing.  All  the  uplands,  too,  which  have  a  Loess  origin,  seem  to  pro- 
duce cultivated  grass  as  luxuriantly  as  the  richest  bottoms,  especially 
where  there  is  deep  cultivation  on  old  breaking.  Again,  moHt  of  the 
bottom-lands  are  so  mingled  with  Loess  materials,  and  their  drainage  is 
so  good  that  the  cereal  grains  and  fruits  are  as  productive  on  them  as 
on  the  high  lands.  The  bottom-lands  are,  however,  the  richest  in  or- 
ganic matter.  The  following  analyses  of  these  soils  will  give  a  better  idea 
of  their  chemical  and  physical  character.  The  samples  were  taken  from 
what  are  believed  to  be  average  soils.  The  first  is  from  the  Elkhorn, 
the  second  from  the  Platte,  the  third  from  the  Republican,  and  the 
fourth  from  the  Blue  Biver.  The  fifth  is  from  an  exceptionally  wet  and 
sticky  soil,  about  two  miles  southeast  of  Dakota  Oity* 
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Insolable  (sUioeous)  matter 

Ferric  oxide 

Alumina 

Lime,  carbonate 

Lime,  phosphate 

Mngnesia,  carbonate 

Potash , 

8oJa. 

Solpharicacld , 

Organic  matter.... 

Loss  In  analysitf 


No.1. 


63.07 

S.8S 

8.41 

7.06 

.90 

1.41 

.50 

.49 

.79 

14.00 

50 


ICO.  00 


N0.S. 


6S.7U 

S.95 

7.76 

7.99 

.85 

1.45 

.54 

.53 

.70 

13.45 

.79 


loaoo 


Na3. 


63.01 

8.40 

8.36 

&0I 

.99 

1.39 

.61 

.54 

.71 

13.01 

.97 


100.00 


No.  4. 


est  99 
2.47 

8.C8 

7.85 

94 

1.40 

.67 

.79 
13L87 

.96 


100.00 


Na5. 


01.03 

&88 

10.59 

7.09 

.96 

1.38 

.60 

.57 

.69 

la  40 

.93 


100.00 


It  is  well  known  that  many  soils  vary  a  great  deal  in  chemical  prop- 
erties that  are  taken  only  a  few  feet  apart,  and  therefore  analyses  often 
fail  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  their  true  character.  Bnt  from  the  above 
analyses,  taken  from  widely  distant  localities,  it  is  at  least  evident  that 
chemically,  allavinm  difters  from  the  Loess  deposits^ principally  in  having 
nore  organic  matter  and  alnmiiia,  and  less  silica.  The  depth  of  the 
alluvium  varies  greatly.  Occasionally  sand  and  drift  materials  predomi- 
nate in  the  river-bottoms,  especially  in  the  subsoil ;  sometimes  the  alla- 
vinm is  of  nnknown  depth,  and  again  in  a  few  feet  the  drift  pebbles 
and  sand  of  the  subsoil  are  struck.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  some 
of  the  western  valleys  which  were  worn  down  to  the  drift,  and  were 
not  again  subsequently  filled  np,  though  such  cases  are  not  often 
met  with.  There  must  have  been  a  period  of  longer  or  shorter 
duration,  when  the  bottoms  were  in  the  condition  of  swamps  and 
bogs ;  and  during  this  period  the  greater  part  of  that  organic  mat- 
ter, which  is  a  distinsruishing  feature  of  these  lands,  accumulated  in  the 
surface-soil.  It  would  be  easy  to  select  isolated  spots,  where  the  soil 
has  forty  per  cent,  of  organic  matter ;  where,  in  fact^  it  is  composed  of 
semi-peat.  When  we  reflect  that  this  black  soil  is  often  twenty  feet 
thick,  it  is  apparent  that  the  period  of  its  formation  must  have  been 
exceedingly  long.  There  are  still  some  few  localities  where  that  forma- 
tive condition  has  been  perpetuated  to  the  present  time— as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  bogs  that  are  yet  met  with  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Elk- 
horn  and  the  Logan,  along  the  Elk  Creek,  on  the  Dakota  bottom,  and  on 
Stinking  Elver,  ono  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Republican.  In  fact,  along 
these  tributaries  all  the  intermediate  stages  from  perfectly  dry  bot- 
tom to  a  bog  can  yet  be  found.  But,  so  much  has  the  volume  of  water 
been  lessen^  in  all  the  rivers  of  Nebraska  through  the  influence  of  geo- 
logical causes,  that  there  are  few  places  where  now,  even  in  flood-time, 
they  overflow  their  banks.  A  curious  phenomenon^  illustrating  through 
what  changes  of  level  and  other  conditions  these  river-bottoms  have 
passed,  before  reaching  their  present  form,  is  the  occurrence  at  various 
depths,  of  from  ten  to  fifty  feet,  of  great  masses  of  timber  in  a  semi- 
decayed  condition.  One  such  deposit  on  the  Blue  River  bottom,  near 
the  month  of  Turkey  Greek,  suc<*«ssfully  interrupted  the  digging  of  a 
well.  So  many  thicknesses  of  logs  occurred  that  it  was  found  best  to 
abandon  the  work  already  done  for  a  new  place.  I  have  frequently  ob- 
served trees,  with  trunks  twenty  to  sixty  feet  long«  sticking  out  from  un- 
der the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  the  soil  had  been  freshly  removed.^ 
It  is  possible  that  this  timber  accumulated  in  these  places  during  the 
period  when  the  rivers  yet  covered  their  entire  bottoms,  and  when  num- 
berless trees  must  have  been  carried  down  during  flood-time,  and  either 
stranded  on  the  ancient  sand-bars  and  mud-banks,  or  sunk  to  rise  no 
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more  in  the  deeper  pools  and  eddies  which  were  rapidly  filled  ap.  The 
species,  so  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  determine,  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  half-deeayed  wood,  are  the  same  as  yet  grow  in  this  region. 
They  are  principally  oottonwood,  elm,  cedar,  maple,  and  walnnt. 

THE  SAND-HILLS. 

The  sand-hills  are  an  often-mentioned  portion  of  Nebraska.  They 
are  found  in  certain  sections  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State.  Sonth 
of  the  Platte  Valley  they  mn  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are  fix>m  one- 
half  to  six  miles  in  breadth.  A  few  are  also  found  on  the  tributaries  of 
the  Eepublican.  Occasionally  slightly  sandy  districts  are  found  as  far 
east  as  the  Elkhom,  but  they  rarely  approach  even  a  small  hill  in  mag- 
nitude. North  of  the  Platte,  from  about  the  mouth  of  the  Calamus  on  to 
the  Niobrara,  they  cover  much  larger  areas.  They  are  also  found  over  a 
limited  area  north  of  the  Niobrara.  Hayden  (Beport  for  1870,  p.  108) 
estimates -the  area  of  the  sand-hills  at  about  20^00  square  miles.  From 
exploring  the  same  region,  I  should  not  estimate  them  as  so  extensive,* 
unless  the  fiact  be  kept  in  mind  that  they  are  not  continuous  over  the 
whole  region.  They  are  indeed  found  all  the  way  for  100  miles  west 
from  the  mouth  of  Eapid  Eiver,  but  in  many  places  from  eight  to  twenty 
miles  sonth  of  the  Niobrara  there  are  spots  where  the  soil  seemed  to  be 
a  mixture  of  Drift  and  Loess,  and  of  high  fertility,  as  was  indicated  by 
the  character  and  rankness  of  the  vegetation.  Sometimes  these  hills 
are  comparatively  barren,  and  then  again  they  are  fertile  enough  to 
sustain  a  scant  covering  of  nutritious  grasses;  so  that  this  region  is  by 
no  means  the  utterly  barren  waste  that  it  is  sometimes  represented  to 
be.  It  has  been  a  favorite  range  for  buffalo,  and  still  is  for  antelope 
and  deer ;  and,  judging  from  their  condition,  the  conclusion  would  be 
natural  that  this  region  could  be  used  for  stock-raisiog.  A  great  deal 
of  the  vegetation  is  peculiar  to  sandy  districts.  Some  of  the  hills  seem 
to  have  their  loose  sands  held  together  by  the  Yoca  angustifoliaj  which 
sends  its  roots  down  to  a  great  depth.  It  probably  marks  a  certain 
stage  in  their  history.  After  this  plant  has  compacted  and  given  to  the 
sands  organic  matter,  the  grasses  come  in  and  partially  clothe  the  hills. 
The  materials  of  these  sand-hills  are  almost  entirely  sand,  pebbles,  and 
gravel,  of  varying  degrees  of  fineness.  The  sand  always  predominates. 
Occasionally  it  is  more  or  less  modified  by  the  presence  of  other  mate- 
rials, such  as  lime,  potash,  soda,  alumina,  and  organic  matter.  These 
hills  are  in  some  places  stationary,  and  so  covered  by  vegetation  that 
their  true  character  is  not  suspected  until  closely  examined.  In  other 
places  again,  especially  in  portions  of  the  Loup  and  the  Niobrara  region, 
they  are  so  loosely  compacted  that  the  wind  is  ever  changing  their  form, 
and  turning  them  into  all  kinds  of  fantastic  shapes.  The  most  common 
appearance  is  that  of  a  plain,  undulating,  or  hilly  region,  covered  with 
conical  hills  of  drifting  sands.  The  smaller  elevations  frequently  show 
striking  resemblance  to  craters.  One  such  curious  hill  I  found  sonth  of 
the  Calamus,  where  the  crater-like  basin  seemed  to  be  compacted  at 
once,  and  grown  over  with  a  species  of  wire-grass. 

Some  eminent  geologists  have  sought  to  account  for  these  hills  by 
the  theory  that  the  winds  in  the  course  of  ages  have  blown  the  sand 
from  the  bars  on  the  rivers  until  their  accumidation  caused  these  pecu- 
liar elevations.  .  There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  theory. 
East  of  Oolumbus  no  sand-hills  are  found,  and  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
how  they  should  come  to  be  limited  to  the  western  portion  of  the  State 
if  they  were  formed  in  this  way.    In  some  places  at  least  the  hills  are 
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partly  composed  of  large  pebbles  and  stones  that  coald  not  have  been 
moved  by  the  winds.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  some  of  these  hills 
soath  and  east  of  Kenesaw,  in  Adams  G^nnty*  I  suggestt  as  a  pro- 
visional explanation,  the  probability  that  soath  of  the  Platte  the  lines  of 
sand-hills  show  the  track  of  a  carrent  in  the  old  lake  that  produced  the 
Loess  deposits,  it  is  well  known  that  fine  sediment  is  deposited  in  still 
water,  bat  coarse  materials^  sach  as  saud  and  pebbles,  in  the  borders 
and  in  tracks  of  currents.  As  the  whole  country  rises  toward  the 
west,  the  water  here  may  have  been  very  rapid,  and  the  land  in  pro- 
cess of  drying  up  when  it  was  yet  deep  at  lower  levels.  Both  causes, 
the  currents  and  the  winds,  may  have  co-operated  to  produt^  these  de- 
posits. I  am  also  satisfied  that  io  some  localities  the  sand-hills  are 
nothinr  more  than  modified  Loess  deposits.  They  are  Loess  deposits, 
with  afi  the  alumina,  organic  matter,  and  finest  sands  washed  out  of 
them.  This  at  leas't  seems  to  be  the  origin  of  some  of  the  sand-hills 
on  the  Lower  Loup,  where  they  occupy  a  lower  level  than  the  Loess  de- 
posits. These  two  deposits  so  often  shade  into  each  other  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sand-hills,  rendering  it  impossible  to  tell  where  the  one 
begins  and  the  other  ends,  that  the  theory  of  tiieir  common  origin 
best  explains  the  phenomena  of  these  formations.  After  the  western 
portion  of  the  Loess  deposits  first  became  dry  land,  water-agencies  were 
yet  so  powerful,  especially  in  flood-times,  that  much  of  it  must  have 
been  remodified,  and  the  coarser  materials  left  to  form  sand-hills.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sand-hills  on  the  Upper  Loup  and  the  Niobrara 
probably  derived  the  bulk  of  their  materials  directly  from  Pliocene  Ter- 
tiary deposits,  which  were  mainly  loosely-compacted  sands.  This  old 
Pliocene  lake  was  probably  perpetuated  here  down  through  Loess  times 
to  the  borders  of  our  own  era.  Even  yet  lakelets  are  numeroos  over 
portions  of  this  region,  some  of  which  are  alkaline  and  others  fresh- 
water. The  latter  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  the  former  at  sight,  by 
the  thick  vegetation  growing  around  their  margins,  of  which  the  former 
have  very  little,  and  sometimes  not  a  trace.  It  is  at  least  evident  that 
these  fmh  water  lakes  have  had  some  common  origin.  Their  fauna 
would  prove  it.  The  same  species  of  fish  and  fresh-water  mollusks  are 
found  in  most  of  the  large  ones,  even  where  there  is  no  perceptible 
present  outlet 

Although  opposed  to  the  views  of  eminent  scientists,  I  have  no  doobt 
that  many  of  these  hills  are  capable  of  cultivation  and  some  day  will  be 
cultivated.  Not,  indeed,  until  the  rich  lands  that  border  them  are  im- 
proved. But  when  better  lands  become  scarce  and  costly,  advances 
will  gradually  be  made  on  the  sand-bills.  Already  it  has  been  proved 
that  they  produce  sweet-potatoes  and  other  root-crops  equal  at  least  to 
the  New  Jersey  sands.  The  rich  mail-beds  in  their  vicinity  will  snpply 
an  inexhaustible  source  for  fertilizing  them. 

Mudi  as  has  been  done  by  Hayden  and  others  in  exploring  these  sand- 
hills, st^U  much  more  remains  for  the  geologist  before  all  the  causes 
that  produced  them  are  thoroughly  understood. 

ALKALI  LANDB. 

Every  one  in  Nebraska  will  sooner  or  later  hear  of  the  so-called  alkali 
lands.  They  are  not  confined  to  any  one  geological  formatioD,  but  are 
foand  sometimes  on  the  Drift,  Alluvium,  or  the  Loess.  They  inorsMe  in 
num  ber  fh>m  the  eastern  to  the  western  portions  of  the  State.  .  Tetone-balf 
of  the  counties  of  the  State  do  not  have  any  snoh  laftds,  and  often  tbeie 
,are  only  a  few  in  a  township  or  county.    Where  they  have  been  oloedy 
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examined  tbey  are  fonnd  to  vary  a  great  deal  in  chemical  oonstitnents. 
Generally,  however,  the  alkali  is  largely  composed  of  soda  compounds, 
with  an  occasional  excess  of  lime  and  magnesia  or  potash.  The  follow- 
ing analysis  of  these  soils  shows  how  variable  they  are.  The  first  is 
taken  from  the  Platte  bottom,  sonth  of  North  Platte ;  the  second  from 
near  old  Fort  ETearney,  and  the  third  two  miles  west  of  Lincoln. 
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The  specimens  for  analysis  were  not  taken  from  soils  crosted  over 
with  alkaline  matter,  bat  from  spots  where  the  groond  was  covered 
with  a  sparse  vegetation. 

Many  of  the  alkali  lands  seem  to  have  originated  from  an  aocamu- 
lation  of  water  in  low  places,  where  there  is  an  excess  of  alamina  in 
the  soil  or  subsoil.  The  escape  of  the  water  by  evaporation  left  the 
saline  matter  behind,  and,  in  the  case  of  salt  (sodiam  chloride),  which 
all  waters  are  known  to  contain  in  at  least  minute  quantities,  the  chlo- 
rine, by  chemical  reactions,  separated  from  the  sodium ;  which  latter, 
uniting  immediately  with  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  formed  the  soda 
compounds. 

These  alkali  spots  are  often  successfully  cultivated.  The  first  steps 
toward  their  renovation  must  be  drainage  and  deep  cultivation.  The 
next  step  is  the  consumption  of  the  excess  of  alkali,  which  can  be 
effected  by  crops  of  the  cereal  grains  in  wet  seasons.  In  such  seasons 
these  alkali  lands,  if  deeply  cultivated,  often  produce  splendid  crops  of 
grain.  Wheat  is  especially  a  great  consumer  of  the  alkalies;  and  these 
being  partly  removed  in  this  way,  and  the  remaining  excess  mingled 
with  the  deeply-cultivated  soil,  renders  it,  in  many  instances,  in  a  few 
years  capable  of  being  used  for  the  other  ordinary  crops  of  Nebraska. 
Treated  in  this  way,  these  alkali  lands  often  become  the  most  valuable 
portions  of  the  farm.  There  are  comparatively  few  alkali  lands  in  tibie 
State  that  cannot  be  reclaimed  in  this  way. 

THE  BAD  LAKDS. 

The  bad  lands  do  not  really  belong  to  the  surface-deposits,  as  they 
constitute  a  peculiar  formation,  where  most  of  the  soil  capable  of  being 
cultivated  has  been  removed  by  denudation.  As  they,  however,  comprise 
nearly  all  that  there  is  of  the  surface  in  a  part  of  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  State,  they  deserve  mention  in  this  place.  They  are  mostly  found 
between  Spoon  Hill  Creek  and  the  Niobrara  Biver,  and  tbey  extend 
down  from  the  White  River  in  Dakota  Territory.  They  belong  to  what 
flayden  calls  the  White  Kiver  group  of  Tertiary  rocks.  They  are  be- 
lieved to  be  of  Miocene  age.  This  region  has  long  been  known  as  the 
bad  lands — mauvaises  terres^  or,  in  the  Dakota  language,  morkothri'tchay 
which  means  a  difficult  country  to  travel,  because  the  surfEUse  is  very 
broken,  and  there  is  little,  if  any,  good  water,  wood,  or  gama*    The 

*  Hajden  United  States  Geological  Survej,  1^0. 
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materials  of  the  deposits  are  white  and  yellowish  indarated  clays,  sands, 
marls,  and  occasional  thin  beds  of  lime  and  sand  stones.  When  going 
through  these  bad  lands,!  observed  these  lime  and  sand  stones  to  appear 
and  disappear  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  indicating  great  vanety 
in  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  formed.  The  world  is  indebted 
to  Hayden  for  investigating  and  making  known  these  wonderful  beds. 
His  descriptions  of  them  are  correct  in  every  particular;  and  yet  it  is  hard 
to  realize  their  grandeuranduniquenesswithout  personally  visiting  them. 
This,  at  least,  was  the  case  with  myself.  The  geologist  never  tires  of  in- 
vestigating these  deposits  and  their  curious  remains.  The  almost  ver- 
tical sections  of  variously-colored  rock  have  been  chiseled  by  water 
agencies  into  unique  forms.  Indeed,  viewed  from  a  short  distance  they 
remind  the  explorer  of  one  of  those  old  cities  which  only  exhibit  their 
ruins  as  reminders  of  theiraucient  greatness.  Among  these  grand  deso- 
lations the  weird,  wild  old  stories  of  witchery  appear  plausible  and  pos- 
sible. It  is  in  the  deep  cafions  at  the  foot  of  stair-like  projections  that  the 
earliest  of  those  wonderful  fossil  treasures  are  found  which  have  done 
so  much  to  revolutionize  our  notions  of  the  progress  of  life  and  of  Tertiiary 
times.  In  the  lower  beds  of  this  deposit  are  found  remains  of  Rhinoceri 
and  Hyppopotami,  which  were  river-horses  much  like  the  Hyppapotami  of 
modern  times.  Higher  up  in  the  deposits  are  found  countless  numbers  of 
turtles,  mingled  with  the  remains  of  land-animals.  1  was  especially 
amazed  at  the  number  of  these  turtles  in  a  light  reddish-colored  marl- 
bed.  They  seemed  in  a  few  localities  to  constitute  almost  the  entire  de- 
posit. Among  these  animal-remains  none  are  more  curious  than  the 
Oreontidce^  which  Leidy  calls  ruminating  hogs,  because  their  cutting  teeth 
and  canines  and  their  feet  were  like  those  of  the  swine  family,  while 
their  molars  were  patterned  after  those  of  the  deer,  and  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  head  much  like  that  of  the  camels.  According  to  Hayden, 
they  existed  in  great  numbers  of  species  and  individuals,  and  con- 
gregated in  great  herds,  like  the  buffaloes  in  their  palmy  days.  Here 
also  are  found  the  remains  of  many  species  of  horses  and  a  few  camels, 
a  beaver,  &c.  The  vast  numbers  of  these  animals  were  kept  within 
bounds  by  gigantic  carniverous  animals,  such  as  saber-toothed  tigers, 
Hyaenodons,  foxes,  wolves,  &c. 

Agriculture  in  such  a  region  as  this,  where  often  nothftig  is  now  grow- 
ing  is,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  Whether  there  ever  will  be  such 
an  increased  rain-fall  as  to  start  vegetation  in  this  region  and  make  its 
surface  capable  of  cultivation,  is  a  problem  of  the  future.  Begions  as 
rough  have  been  cultivated  by  hand.  Here  some  of  the  deposits,  like 
the  m^rls,  possess  the  elements  of  fertility  in  a  high  degree,  but  moisture 
is  entirely  lacking.  Though  this  region  is  so  unattractive  to  the  atilita- 
rian,  I  doubt  whether  any  other  equal  area  of  Nebraska  will  be  of  more 
benefit  to  mankind,  simply  because  here  we  have  outlined  so  marvelonsly 
the  old  life  of  Miocene  times,  and  it  must  ever  be  a  stimulus  to  geologi- 
cal studies,  and  those  grand  results  which  scientific  culture  produces. 
No  novel  can  be  as  interesting  to  a  thoughtful  mind  as  Hayden's  descrip- 
tions of  these  bad  lauds  and  their  animal  remains. 

FUEL  FROM  THE  SURFAOE-DEFOSITS. 

It  is  not  yet  absolutely  settled  how  much  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  coal-supplies  of  the  (Jarboniferoua.  Cretaceous,  and  Tertiary  de- 
posits, in  each  of  which  thin  beds  have  been  found  and  worked  to  a 
limited  extent.  Hayden  and  Meek  incline  to  the  opinion  that  no  beds 
of  coal  thick  enough  and  of  sufQciently  good  quality  to  be  profitably 
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worked  will  be  found  in  the  State.  (Hayden's  Beport  for  1870,  p.  134,  &c) 
There  is,  however,  no  question  about  the  great  quantity  of  peat  in  Ne- 
braska. Hayden  mentions  many  localities  where  it  is  found.  (Beport  for 
1867, 1868,  and  1869.)  It  is  also  found  on  the  tributaries  and  head- 
waters of  the  Logan,  the  Elkhom,  the  Blue,  and  on  Stinking  Biver,  and 
other  tributaries  of  the  Bepnblican.  One  peat-bog  on  the  I^gan  (town- 
ship 28  north,  1  and  2  east)  is  five  or  six  miles  in  length  and  of  vari- 
able breadth.  I  could  find  no  bottom  to  this  bog  with  a  fifteen-foot 
pole.  This  peat  I  personally  tested  and  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality. 
In  fact,  nearly  all  the  peat  that  I  have  tested  in  the  State  is  fully  up  to 
the  average  in  quality.  A  singularly  good  article  is  found  at  Pittsburgh, 
on  the  Blue  Biver,  where  tbe  deposit  ia  also  quite  extensive.  Among 
the  animal-remains  submitted  to  me  for  examimition  from  this  bed  was 
a  molar  tooth  of  the  gigantic  beaver  (Cagtar  ohioenais)^  proving  that  this 
animal  existed  in  Nebraska  in  times  geologically  recent.  Tbe  most  of 
the  peat-beds  that  I  have  examined  seem  to  have  been  formed  in  lake- 
lets that  gradually  became  bogs  by  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter deriv^  from  coarse  grasses,  sedges,  rushes,  polygonums,  duck- weeds, 
pond-weeds,  arrow-weed,  &c.,  lilies,  &c.  Sphagnum,  which  seems  to 
form  the  mass  of  organic  matter  in  peat-bogs  of  granitic  and  siliceous 
districts,  only  occurs  in  Nebraska  in  a  bog  near  Curlew,  in  Cedar  County, 
and  one  or  two  other  places  in  the  same  region.  At  least  I  found  it  no- 
where else.  Many  of  these  peat- bogs  are  now  so  far  advanced  as  to  be 
dry  enough  to  be  wagoned  over  in  midsummer,  but  through  the  mid- 
dle of  which  a  stream  of  water  is  still  flowing.  Others  have  no  visible 
outlet,  but  retain  the  water  poured  into  them,  when  the  spring  and  June 
rains  fall,  during  the  remainder  of  tbe  year,  and  thus  supply  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  peculiar  vegetation  of  such  formations.  Some- 
times, too,  depressions  in  the  surface  where  peat  is  forming  are  supplied 
with  moisture  from  ever-flowing  springs.  The  beginnings  of  many  of 
these  peat-beds  date  back  at  least  to  the  close  of  tbe  Loess  age,  so 
that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  for  the  accumulation  of  great  quanti- 
ties of  this  material.  Peat  can  be  cheaply  taken  out  of  a  bog  with  a 
spade,  and  laid  up  like  cord-wood  under  cover  to  dry,  when  it  is  ready 
fbr  use.  The  objections  to  using  it  thus  prepared  is  its  liability  to  crum- 
ble. Unfortuimtely,  to  prepare  it  by  molding  and  pressing  requires 
some  capital  for  apparatus,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  these  beds  have 
not  yet  been  worked.  In  some  places,  too,  wood-fuel  is  yet  cheap,  and 
in  others  coal  trom  abroad  is  easily  obtained,  and  these  causes  have  also 
operated  to  delay  the  use  of  peat  for  fuel.  But  such  treasures  cannot 
remain  unused  forever.  Eventually  this  peat  must  be  utilized,  and,  if 
it  is  cheaply  furnished,  as  it  can  be,  the  State  will  be  suppliedfor  a  long 
time  from  its  own  territory  for  manofacturing  purposes  and  domestic 
use  with  all  the  fuel  needed/  (For  an  able  discussion  of  peat  in  Ne- 
braska, see  Hayden's  Final  Beport  of  Geological  Survey  of  Nebraska, 
p.  69.) 

WATER  BESOUBGES  OF  NEBBASKA. 

Bunning  streams  are  an  evidence  of  the  degree  of  moisture  in  a  region, 
and  with  these  Nebraska  is  well  supplied.  Any  good  map  of  the  State 
will  show  numerous  rivulets  flowing  into  the  larger  creeks  and  rivers. 
But  no  map  that  I  have  yet  seen  does  or  can  do  full  justice  to  the  num- 
berless small  streams  that  are  found  in  the  State.  Having  traveled,  as 
a  naturalist  and  explorer,  over  a  large  part  of  Northern  Nebraska,  I  fre- 
quently came  across  small  streams  with  beautiful  bottoibs,  where  even 
tiie  published  plats  of  the  public  surveys  failed  to  indicate  them.    In 
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fact,  there  are  large  areas  of  the  State  where  roDning  water  can  be  foand 
on  every  section,  and  often  on  every  quarter-section  of  land.  Where 
such  water  resources  do  not  exist,  it  can  easily  be  obtained  by  digging 
or  boring  to  a  certain  depth.  In  the  Loess  deposits  water  is  frequently 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  fifteen  to  forty-five  fe^t  If  this  proves  a  fail- 
ure, lis  it  occasionally  does,  water  can  be  obtained  beneath,  in  the 
Drift;  or,  where  this  is  absent,  when  the  underlying  rocks  are  reached. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  Loess  deposits  there  is  generally  a  layer  of  sand  or 
gravel,  which  is  a  gre^it  reservoir  of  water,  and  from  which  it  flows  in 
unlimited  quantities.  In  some  of  the  counties  drained  by  the  Blue  Rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  but  rarely  east  of  them,  where  the  Loess  deposits 
are  very  thick,  water  is  not  found  until  this  stratum  of  sand  and  gnivel 
is  struck,  at  a  depth  of  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet.  I 
have  known  of  only  a  few  instances  where  the  underlying  rocks  had  to 
be  penetrated  to  secure  permanent  water.  This  underlying  bed  of  sand 
and  gravel  is,  as  before  observed,  probably  Drift,  and  exists,  at  some 
depth,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  State.  An  interesting  phenomenon 
connected  with  the  Platte  and  Republican  Rivers  is  the  drainage  of  a 
portion  of  the  waters  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  The  Platte  flows 
eastward,  at  a  considerably  higher  level  than  the  Republican,  and  be- 
tween the  two  rivers  there  is  a  large  area  of  Loess,  underlaid  by  Drift, 
sand  and  gravel,  which  in  many  places  is  continuous  between  the  two 
rivers.  Through  this  Drift,  sand  and  gravel  the  waters  of  the  Platte, 
where  they  run  over  it,  flow  into  the  Republican.  The  two  rivers  are, 
in  the  main,  parallel,  and,  at  the  meridian  of  Kearney  Junction,  are  only 
forty  miles  apart.  In  traveling  along  the  Republican  for  a  hundred 
miles,  from  Orleans  westward,  and  by  wading  in  the  river  for  miles  at  a 
time,  I  observed  such  a  quantity  of  water  trickling  through  these  sands 
near  the  water's  edge,  in  hundreds  of  places,  that  it  could  not  possibly 
all  have  come  from  the  sn[>erficial  deposits.  It  was  during  the  dry  sea- 
son (August)  of  1874  that  I  made  these  examinations.  Occasionally, 
where  this  underlying  bed  of  sand  and  gravel  lies  on  clay  or  rock,  sub- 
terrauean  currents  are  formed. 

At  a  distance  from  running  streams  it  is  found,  by  experience,  to  be 
chea|)est  and  best  to  supply  water  to  stock  and  for  domestic  use  by 
sinking  a  shaft  to  the  Drift,  where  water  is  found,  and  working  the  pump 
by  a  wind-mill.  One  such  at  Ball's  ranch,  on  the  road  between  Kear- 
ney and  Orleans,  had  the  tank  kept  full  by  a  windmill,  and  fnmished, 
as  I  was  informed  at  the  place,  water  for  four  hundred  cattle  and  other 
stock,  the  traveling  public,  and  for  domestic  use.  The  well  here  was 
one  hundred  feet  deep,  ninety  of  which  passed  through  Loess  deposits. 
Half  a  dozen  small  farmers  often  might  unite  to  dig  such  a  well,  and  to 
supply  it  with  a  windmill,  near  the  intersection  of  their  lands.  This 
wouhl  be  especially  advantageous  in  the  region  between  these  two  riv- 
ers, west  of  the  meridian  of  Kearney,  where  the  subsoil  is  Loess,  and 
very  thick ;  where  runuiug  streams  are  few,  and  where  wells  must  be 
sunken  deep  to  reach  permanent  water. 

Chemical  analyses  show  that  the  waters  of  the  State,  excepting  the  semi- 
alkaline  ponds  in  some  sections,  is  fully  equal  to  the  average  in  purity. 
The  most  common  foreign  ingredient  is  lime  carbonate.  I  have  fi^- 
quently  examined  wells  whose  waters  were  charged  with  being  impure, 
and  in  every  instance  found  that  the  impurity  was  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  organic  matter  that  had  been  permitted  to  be  washed  in  firom 
the  surface.    A  correction  of  this  defect  soon  purified  the  well. 

An  interesting  meteorological  fact,  having  an  important  bearing  on 
geological  causes,  is  the  increase  of  rain-fall  all  over  Uie  State,  as  civili- 
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zation  advances  westward.  As  early  as  the  snmmer  of  1865, 1  examined 
the  region  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Logan,  ElkhOTo,  and  Bow  Bivers, 
where  I  found  many  small  ancient  creek-bottoms,  with  stream-beds  in 
the  center,  or  nearer  one  side,  all  grown  over  with  a  thick  sod  of  grass 
and  weeds,  and  where  the  water  had  not  flowed  for  ages.  To  be  sure  of 
this  conclusion,  I  dug  down,  at  convenient  places,  to  ascertain  the  condi- 
tion of  the  subsoil.  In  almost  every  instance  I  found  more  or  less  shells 
o£  fresh- water  mollnsks,  so  decayed  that  on  the  least  exposure  they 
would  crumble  to  pieces.  They  all  belonged  to  the  genus  Vnio  or  Ana- 
dontOj  the  former  seemingly  being  most  abundant,  but  this  probably 
resulted  from  tbe  greater  fragility  of  the  latter.  I  failed  to  identify  any 
species.  Many  of  these  localities  I  had  marked.  Already  in  1871  many 
of  these  old  streams  commenced  again  to  flow,  and  since  then  many 
more  have  become  supplied  with  apparently  permanent  water.  Many 
i^rings  of  water,  too,  are  bursting  out  along  blnflis  where  nothing  of  the 
kind  was  known  before.  It  is  probable  that  the  great  amount  of  land 
broken  up  and  cultivated  absorbs  more  of  the  fialling  rains  than  could 
have  been  taken  in  by  the  hard  prairie.  Let  any  one  carefally  watch  a 
slope,  one-half  of  which  is  plowed  deeply,  and  the  other  half  yet  virgin 
prairie,  during  a  heavy  rain ;  the  former  will  absorb  all  the  water  that 
falls,  while  it  runs  off  the  latter  in  currents.  The  constant  evaporation 
of  this  increased  water-supply  must,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  produce 
more  vapor  in  the  atmosphere.  In  my  opinion,  however,  we  may  ac- 
count for  it.  There  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  the  atmosphere  is  becom- 
ing more  moist  or  the  rain-fall  is  increasing,  or  both,  all  over  Eastern 
and  probably  Western  Nebraska.  The  great  change  constantly  going 
on  in  the  flora  of  the  State  points  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  grasses 
especially  and  the  sedges  characteristic  of  dry  regions  are  rapidly  re- 
treating, and  in  many  places  disappearing  altogether,  while  others,  that 
are  more  peculiar  to  moister  regions,  are  taking  their  places.  Hayden, 
from  a  most  careful  study  of  a  partially  different  class  of  facts,  long 
since  came  to  a  similar  conclusion.    (See  his  report  for  1870,  p.  455,  &c.) 

.   TDIBEB  IN  MODEBN  GEOLOGIOAL  TIMES. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  from  well-known  natural  causes  that  when 
the  Loess  age  was  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  lower  portions  of  the  area 
covered  by  these  deposits  was  yet  in  the  condition  of  a  bog,  the  climate 
was  muck  more  favorable  than  the  present  for  the  growth  of  timber. 
Bainfall  and  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  must  then  have  been  much 
more  abundant.  In  July,  1868,  while  walking  along  the  edge  of  one  of 
the  Logan  peat-bogs  in  Cedar  Gounty,  my  jacob-staff  struck  some  hard 
body  in  the  peat.  Examining  it  more  closely  I  found  a  log  buried  in 
the  peat  at  least  sixty  feet  in  length.  Following  up  this  discovery  with 
a  careful  search,  I  found  in  this  and  other  bogs  a  great  many  buried  logs 
of  various  length  and  thickness.  Most  of  them  were  found  where  there 
was  no  existing  timber  within  twenty  miles,  and  from  which  they  could  . 
not  have  floated  in  flood-times.  I  regret  that  I  had  no  means  of  extri- 
cating some  of  those  logs,  and  ascertaining  the  species  to  which  they 
belonged.  That  would  uo  doubt  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  since  they  were  buried  in  the  bog.  But  they  evi- 
dently grew  on  the  shores  or  banks,  and  after  falling  into  the  bogs  they 
were  protected  against  decay  by  the  well-known  antiseptic  properties  of 
peaty  waters.  Another  fact  that  shows  the  greater  prevalence  of  tim- 
ber within  geologically  recent  times  is  the  remnants  of  old  pine-forests 
yet  buried  in  the  ground.   In  Uie  summer  of  1868,  when  traveling  along 
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and  near  the  Niobrara,  roots  of  pine  trees  were  often  found  sticking  in 
the  ground,  more  than  fifty  miles  south  and  east  of  the  present  forests 
of  this  timber.  Often  did  these  old  roots  ftirnish  me  with  tiie  materials 
of  a  camp-fire.  At  no  very  remote  period  pine  forests  must  have  flour- 
ished down  to  the  month  of  the  Niobrara.  Many  other  facts,  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  seem  to  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  in  geologically  recent 
times  far  more  extensive  forests  prevailed  all  over  Nebraska  than  those 
which  now  occupy  the  ground.  What  caused  their  disappearance  can, 
perhaps,  not  be  certainly  determined.  Some  geologists  hold  that  the 
increasing  dryness  of  the  climate  caused  the  disappearance  of  any  old 
forests  that  might  have  existed.  But  might  not  the  converse  ci  this 
also  have  been  true  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  namely,  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  forests  inaugurated  the  dry  climate  that  prevailed  when  this  ter- 
ritory was  first  explored  t  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  the  primitive 
forest  received  its  death-blow  in  a  dry  summer  by  fire,  through  the  van- 
dal acts  of  Indians  in  pursuit  of  game  or  for  puiposes  of  war.  What 
suggested  this  theory  as  a  possible  explanation  of  the  disappearanoe  of 
forests  on  this  territory,  was  the  finding  of  the  pine-roots  before  referred 
to,  and  often,  when  partially  buried,  showing  marks  of  fire  firom  carbon- 
ized ends,  and  in  localities  so  sandy,  and  where  vegetation  was  so  scant, 
that  an  ordinary  prairie-fire  was  out  of  the  question.  An  old  tradition, 
that  I  once  heard  from  the  Omaha  Indians,  ix>int8  to  the  same  condu- 
sion. 

It  is  wonderful  how  nature  here  responds  to  the  eflEbrt  of  man  for  re- 
clothing  this  territory  with  timber.  Man  thus  becomes  an  efficient  agent 
for  the  production  of  geological  changes.  As  prairie-fires  are  repressed 
and  trees  are  planted  by  the  million,  the  climate  must  be  still  farther 
ameliorated.  When  once  there  are  groves  of  timber  on  every  section 
or  quarter-section  of  land  in  the  State,  an  approach  will  be  made  to 
some  of  the  best  physical  conditions  of  Tertiary  times.  The  people  pf 
this  new  State  have  a  wonderful  inheritance  of  wealth,  beauty,  and 
power  in  their  fine  climate  and  their  rich  lands,  and  as  they  become  con- 
scious of  this  they  will  more  and  more  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature  for  the  development  and  utilization  of  the  material 
wealth  of  Nebraska. 

HOLLUSKB  IN  THE  LA0X7STRINE  DEPOSITS. 

The  following  list  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  comprise  all  that  I 
have  thus  far  identified,  in  whole  or  in  part,  from  the  Lacustrine  deposits. 
Nearly  all  are  extremely  fragile.  The  Hyalinas,  Pupas,  and  some  of  the 
Helices  long  eluded  my  efforts  at  identifying  them.  I  finally  marked 
the  localities  where  found  until  the  ground  was  frozen,  when  they  were 
cut  out  with  a  knife.  They  were  then  identified  by  making  thin  sec- 
tions with  a  sharp  knife.  Many  of  these  mollusks,  alter  being  placed 
for  a  while  in  my  cabinet,  tell  to  pieces.  For  this  reason,  I  have  no 
specimens  to  show  of  many  species  here  given,  and,  therefore,  only  pre- 
sent this  as  a  provisional  list.  Some  well-preserved  specimens  appear 
to  me  to  be  new  to  science,  but  as  I  have  not  access  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  new  species  discovered  by  Hayden,  a  bare  list  of  which  is  given 
in  Binney  and  Bland's  Land  and  Fresh  Water  Shells,  I  will  not  ven- 
ture to  describe  them,  as  that  has  probably  already  lieen  done,  llie 
counties  are  indicated  where  the  specimens  were  obtained,  or  where 
they  were  the  most  abundant : 

Vitrina  limpida  Oould,  Lancaster  and  Dixon  Ckninties. 

Hyalina  nitida  f  MUiler,  Dixon  County. 
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Hyalina  arhorea  Say,  Douglas  and  Dakota  Counties. 
Hyalina  viridula  Monke,  M  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Hyalina  inderUata  Say,  Otoe  and  Douglas  Counties. 
Hyalina  limatula  Wiurd,  Douglas  County. 
Hyalina  minusotUa  Binney,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Hyalina  binneyana  f  Morse,  Dixon  and  Cedar  Counties. 
Hyalina  ferrea  f  Morse,  Dixon  County. 
Hyalina  exigua  Stimpson,  Dixon  and  Cedar  Counties. 
Hyalina  intertexta  f  Biuney,  Douglas  County. 
Hyalina  ligera  Say,  Otoe  and  Nemaha  Counties. 
Hyalina  demissa  f  Binuey,  Nemaha  and  Bichardson  Counties. 
Hyalina  fiUva  Drepamaud,  Dixon  and  Cedar  Counties. 
Hyalina  Uismodon  Phillips,  Nemaha  and  Otoe  Counties. 
Hyalina  interna  Say,  Nemaha  and  Otoe  Counties. 
Hyalina  signifioans  Bland,  Nemaha  and  Otoe  Counties. 
Hyalina.  lineata  f  Say,  Douglas  and  Otoe  Counties. 
Macrocyclis  concava  Say,  Douglas  and  Otoe  Counties. 
Helix  solitaria  Say,  Otoe  and  Burt  Counties. 
Helix  strigosa  Gould,  Otoe  and  Burt  Counties. 
Helix  alternata  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 

Helix  cumberlandiana  Lea,  Middle  Lacustrine  in  Nemaha  and  Otoe 
Counties. 
Helix  cooperi  W.  G.  B.,  Douglas  and  Washington  Counties. 
Helix  striatella  Anthony,  Dixon  and  Dakota  Counties. 
Helix  laJbyrinthica  Say,  adl  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Helix  hubbardi  Brown,  Middle  Lacustrine  in  Nemaha  County. 
Helix  auriformis  Bland,  Middle  Lacustrine  in  Otoe  County. 
Helix  tholus  f  W.  G.  Binney,  Middle  Lacustrine  in  Douglas  County. 
Helix  fastigans  L.  W.  Say,  Middle  Lacustrine  in  Otoe  County. 
Helix  Jacksonii  f  Bland,  Middle  Lacustrine  in  Otoe  County. 
Helix  hazardi  f  Bland,  Middle  Lacustrine  in  Douglas  County.         • 
Helix  dorfeuilliana  Lea,  Middle  Lacustrine  in  Cass  County. 
Helix pustulaf  Fer,  Middle  Lacustrine  of  Cass  County.^ 
Helix  spinosa  Lea,  Middle  Lacustrine  of  Harlan  County. 
Helix  edgariana  f  Lea,  Middle  Lacustrine  of  Richardson  County. 
Helix  stenotrema  Fer,  Otoe  and  Cass  Counties. 
Helix  hirsuta  Say,  Dixon  and  Cass  Counties. 
Helix  monodon  Rackett,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Helix  palliata  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Helix  abstrictaf  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Helix  appressa  f  Say,  Otoe  and  Nemaha  Counties. 
Helix  injlecta  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Helix  tridentaia  f  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Helix  fallax  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Republican  Valley. 
Helix  albolabris  Say,  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Republican  Valley. 
Helix  multilineata  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Helix  pennsylvanica  Green,  Douglas  County. 
Helix  elevata  Say,  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Republican  Valley. 
Helix  exoleta  Binuey,  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Republican  Valley. 
Helix  roemeri  Pieifer,  Middle  Lacustrine  of  Richardson  County. 
Helix  thyroides  Say,  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Republican  Valley. 
Helix  ciatisa  Say,  Eastern  Nebraska. 
Helix  j^una  f  Say,  Richardson  County. 

Helix  profunda  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Republican  Valley. 
Helix  pukhella  Mull.,  all  Eastern  Nebraska  and  Republican  Valley. 
Helix ,  Republican  Valley 
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Helix ,  Otoe  and  Nemaha  Counties. 

Helix ,  Otoe  and  Nemaha  Oonntles. 

Helix ,  Otoe  and  Nemaha  Oonnties. 

Helix ,  Dakota  and  Dixon  Ck)nnties.  \ 

Helix ,  Dakota  and  Dixon  Counties. 

Bulimuhis  dealbatua  Say,  Middle  Lacustrine  of  Nemaha  County. 

CioTtella  subcylindrica  Linn.,  Southeastern  Nebraska. 

Fupa  muscorum  f  Linn.,  Cedar  County.  * 

Pupablandi  Morse,  Dixon,  Dakota,  and  Burt  Counties. 

Fupafallax  Say,  Dixon,  Dakota,  and  Burt  Counties. 

Fupa  armifera  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 

Pupa  corticaria  Say,  all  Eastern  Nebraska. 

SiLccinea  haydenif  W.  G.  B.,  Republican  Valley. 

Suceinea  mooresiana  Lea,  Republican  Valley. 

Succinea  avara^  Lea,  Republican  Valley. 

Succinea  obliqtuiy  Say,  Dixon  and  Dakota  Counties. 

Succinea ,  Otoe  and  Nemaha  Counties. 

Zonites  fuliginosa^  Griif.,  Republican  Valley. 
Zanites  Icevigata  f  Pfeiffer,  Republican  Valley. 
Zonites  inornata.  Say,  Cass  and  Otoe  Counties. 
Zonites  gularisy  Say,  Southeastern  Nebraska. 
Carychium  f  exiguum  f  Say,  Nemaha  County. 
lAmnoea  staffnalis  f  Linn.,  Washington  County. 
Idmncea  replexa  Say,  Dakota  and  Dixon  Counties. 
Idmncea  palmtris  MiilL,  along  Missouri  BlufGs. 
Physa  gyrina  Say,  Dakota  County. 
Fhysa  lieterostropha  Say,  Douglas  County. 

Fhysa ,  Douglas  County. 

Fhysa  — ■ ,  Douglas  County. 

Fs%dinus ,  Otoe  County. 

•Flanorhis  glabratus  Say,  Otoe  County. 
Flanorhis  oampanulattts  Say,  Dakota  County. 
Flanorbis  corpulentus  t  Say,  Dakota  County. 
Flanorbis  deflectus  Say,  Nemaha  County. 
Flanorbis  aUmsf  Mtill.,  Dixon  County. 

Ancylus ,  Dakota,  Harlan  County. 

Valvala  tricarinata  Say,  Dixon  County. 

Valvat4i Say,  Otoe  and  Burt  Counties. 

Yivipara  intertexta  f  Say,  Otoe  County. 

Vivipara  subpurpurea  t  Say,  Otoe  and  Nemaha  Counties. 

Vivipara  contectoides  Binney,  Nemaha  County. 

Melantho  ponderosa  Say,  Washington  County. 

Melantho  decisa  Say,  Burt  County. 

Amnicola  perata  f  Say,  Washington  County. 

Amnicola  lemnosa  f  Say,  Washington  County. 

Fomaiiopsis  lapidaria  Say,  Dakota  County. 

Helicina  orbiculata  Say,  Nemaha  County. 

Angitrenia  armigera  Say,  Nemaha  County. 

lA^ama  obovata  Say,  Richardson  County. 

Fleurocera  undulatum  f  Harlan  County. 

Fleurocera  canoleculatum  Say,  Nemaha  County. 

Fleurocera  elevatum  Say,  Otoe  County. 

Fleurocera  labiatum  f  Lea,  Richardson  County. 

Fleurocera  simplex  f  Lea,  Otoe  County. 

Chniobasis  depygis  Say,  Richardson  and  Otoe  Counties. 

Ooniobasi^  livescensf  Menke,  Richardson  County. 
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Chthiobasia  hrevupira  f  Anthony,  Otoe  County. 
OaniobcLsis  semicarinata  Say,  Otoe  Ooauty. 
AnculQsa  costata  Antbony,  Richardson  Coanty. 
Anculosa  praerosa  Say,  Bicbardson  Ooanty. 

Anculosa  f ,  Bichardson  Coanty. 

Unio ,  Cedar,  Dakota,  and  Burt  Coanties. 

Unio ,  Neinaha  County. 

Unio ,  Otoe  and  Cass  Counties. 

Anadonta ,  Washington  County. 

Anadanta ,  Bepublican  Valley. 
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Columbus,  Ohio,  March  7, 1876. 

Dear  Sib:  I  send  yoa  herewith,  on  the  fossil  floras  of  the  western 
Territories,  a  record  of  the  progress  and  discoveries  in  this  section  of 
the  Korth  American  nataral  history,  since  the  publication  of  the  last 
annual  report  for  1873. 

The  memoir  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  refers  again  to  the 
evidence  afforded  by  fossil  plants  to  the  age  of  the  lignitic  formations, 
and  describes  the  species  not  yet  known  from  former  communications. 
The  second  critically  reviews  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  Dakota  group, 
and  describes  also,  with  figures,  the  new  materials  obtained  from  this 
remarkable  formation.  This  revision  was  demanded  not  only  by  the  im- 
portant discoveries^which  have  enriched  this  flora,  but  especially  by  the 
kind  criticisms  of  European  authors  and  the  great  interest  with  which 
tiie  publication  of  the  (3retaceous  flora  has  been  received  by  geologists. 
Very  respectfully,  yours, 

L.  LESQUERBUX. 

Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Geologist^  Wdshinffton. 

m 
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ON  THE  TERTIARY  FLORA  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  LIGNITIC. 
CONSIDERED  AS  EVIDENCE  OF  THE  AGE  OF  THE  FORMATION. 


The  purpose  of  this  memoir,  as  indicated  by  the  heading  title,  is  to 
)>reseDt,  with  more  details,  the  evidence  offered  by  the  flora  of  the  Lig- 
iiitic  Measures  of  the  West,  iu  regard  to  the  geological  age  of  their  for- 
mation, which  I  consider  as  Tertiary.  The  reasons  advanced  in  favor  of 
this  opinion  in  the  two  former  annual  reports  of  Dr.  Hayden,  and  in  a 
paper  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arcs,*  are  controverted  by 
some  geologists  who  consider  the  Li guitic  as  Cretaceous,  denying  to  vege- 
table paleontology  the  authority  of  evidence  in  a  question  of  this  kind. 
Their  arguments  may  be  bri<^y  exposed  in  the  order  in  which  I  propose 
to  examine  and  discuss  their  importance. 

1st.  Fossil  plants  are  rarely  found  in  the  geological  formations  which 
are  mostly  marine ;  the  vegetable  remains  are  generally  undetermipo- 
ble  fragments  of  leaves ;  they  have  been,  as  yet,  scarcely  studied  iu  this 
country ;  the  records  of  the  fossil  floras  are  nearly  mere  blanks. 

2d.  If  even  the  fossil  flora  of  the  great  Lignitic  of  the  West  had  been 
widely  studied,  it  could  not  afford  any  reliable  evidence,  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  a  conclusive  comparison  of  its  species.  A  compari- 
son of  the  fossil  plants  of  this  continent  with  those  of  Europe  can  prove 
nothing  in  reganl  to  identification  of  geological  periods,  for  the  reason 
that  at  the  same  epoch  the  floras  of  both  continents  may  have  been  far 
different  in  their  character,  a  necessary  result  of  differences  in  their 
atmospheric  circumst«ances  of  the  same  period  of  time. 

Sd,  Even  supposing  that  the  evidence  could  be  admitted,  it  is  put  at 
naught  by  the  presence  of  cretaceous  animal  remains  in  strata  within  or 
above  the  lignitic  formations,  and  animal  remains  must  have  priority 
for  the  determination  of  geological  groups.  • 

4th.  The  strata  of  the  Lignitic  conformably  overlie  the  Cretaceous,  and 
the  nature  of  the  compounds  of  these  so-called  different  formations  are 
similar. 

5th.  Stratigraphy  and  animal  paleontology  have  forced  the  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  cretaceous  age  of  the  western  Lignitic,  and  geolo- 
gists of  high  standing  have,  by  Uieir  opinion,  given  full  authority  to 
this  conclusion. 

The  text  of  the  argumentation  in  favor  of  the  cretaceous  age  of  the 
Lignitic  is  here  exposed  in  the  fairest  possible  way.  It  could  be  said 
merely  that  the  objections  have  been  already  considered  and  answered, 
but  nobody  would  be  satisfied  or  enlightened  by  this  assertion.  It  id, 
therefore,  advisable  to  reconsider  the  subject  and  to  expose,  instead  of 
contradicting  arguments,  facts,  which,  corroborating  former  assertions, 
bring  some  new  light  upon  the  controverted  question.    For,  in  the  two 

'Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Oeolo^cal  and  Geographical  Survey,  &,c,  for  the 
ezplorationa  or  1872,  p.  318,  &c.  Sanio  Keoort  for  explorations  of  1673,  p.  367.  On  the 
age  of  the  liffnitic  formntious  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  American  Journal  of  Science  and 
Alts,  ToL  rh,  Jane,  1H74. 
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past  years,  the  researches  in  the  vegetable  paleontology  of  the  Lignitic 
have  greatly  added  to  what  was  known  of  its  domain  when  the  former 
reports  were  published. 

To  consider  the  first  objection — that  fossil  plants  are  rarely  found  in- 
the  geological  formations  which  are  mostly  marine;  that  the  vegetable  remains 
are  mostly  undeterminable  fragments  of  leaves;  that  they  lutve  been  as  yet 
scarcely  studied  ;  and  that  the  records  of  the  fossil  floras  are  mere  blanJci^^ 
it  will  be  necessary  to  open  a  while  these  so-called  blank  records  of  oar 
North  American  geological  floras  and  look  over  them  a  little. 

We  cannot  boast,  indeed,  of  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  fossil  plants 
of  the  Silnrian,  for  the  good  reason  that  they  have  been  rarely  looked 
for  and  studied.  The  formations  of  that  epoch  being  mostly  marinei 
their  flora  is  represented  by  fucoidal  remains,  or  plants  which,  originally 
of  a  soft  texture,  have  generally  been  deformed  and  rendered  undetermi- 
nable by  maceration  and  compression.  Prof.  James  Hall  has,  however, 
described  some  of  those  primitive  vegetable  forms,  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  vegetable  paleontology  of  the  Silurian  have  been  acknowl- 
edged and  honorably  recorded  by  European  authors.  Of  the  twenty 
species  of  Silurian  plants  described  by  Goppert  in  his  Flora  of  the  For- 
mations of  Transition,  sixteen  are  credited  to  the  authorship  of  HalL 

Besides  the  general  instruction  afforded  by  the  representation  of 
those  plants  of  primitive  ages,  we  find  in  them  already,  though  unce^ 
tain  their  characters  may  be,  an  authority  for  the  identification  of  Silurian 
strata  in  far  distant  countries.  It  is  the  case,  for  example,  withiXo- 
tionenu^  ftabelliformej  Hall,  Eich.,  which  identifies,  by  its  abundant  re- 
mains, the  Lower  Silurian  of  Norway  and  of  Bohemia,  &c.,  the  Lingula 
flags  of  England,  Ireland,  and  the  strata  of  the  same  age,  the  Potsdam 
epoch  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

As  I  have  merely  to  consider  the  remains  of  land-plants,  the  whole 
silnrian  flora  might  be  left  out  of  notice  as  foreign  to  the  subject.  But 
even  land-plants  have  their  history,  at  least  the  first  lines  of  it,  wri^ 
ten  in  those  Silurian  formations,  considered  till  now  as  a  succession  of 
marine  deposits,  as  a  time  when  our  planet  was  surrounded  by  water, 
and  when  as  yet  there  was  no  land  exposed  to  view.  Two  years  ago  a 
few  stems  or  branches  were  found  in  beds  of  hard  clay  of  the  Cincinnati 
group  of  the  Silurian,  near  Lebanon,  Ohio.  They  were,  after  examina- 
tion, considered  as  remains  of  land-plants,  and  as  representing  upon 
their  surface  the  impression  of  scars  as  a  species  of  Sigillaria.  This 
opinion,  which  was  then  contradicted,  is  now  fully  confirmed  by  a  new 
and  more  careful  examination,  made  by  competent  judges,  who  admit 
that  the  remains  in  question  can  represent  only  land-plants.  We  could, 
therefore,  chronicle  the  presence  of  land  covered  with  vegettition  as  far 
down  as  the  Middle  Silurian,  if  we  had  positive  evidence  concerning  the 
origin  of  these  remains  in  the  locality  indicated  by  their  labels.  It  is, 
indeed,  supposable  that  those  fragments  may  have  been  found  gome- 
where  else,  and  have  been  casually  mixed  with  specimens  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati group,  though  the  place  of  origin  is  positively  known  and  vouched 
for  by  the  owner  of  the  specimens..  The  presence  of  land-planta  in  as 
low  a  member  of  the  Silurian  receives,  however,  a  degree  of  probability 
from  the  recent  discovery  of  remains  of  two  species  of  this  kind  in  the 
Lower  Helderberg  of  Michigan.  Here  no  doubt  is  left  either  in  regard  to 
the  character  of  the  plants,  which  are  clearly  exposed,  or  to  the  locality 
and  its  reference  to  the  formation.*  One  of  the  siiecies  is  a  amaU 
Psylophiton  ;  the  other  belongs  to  the  genus  AnnulariOy  but  is  evidently 

*  This  diaeoverj  is  due  to  Dr.  Roeminger,  State  geo\ogi»i  of  Michigan. 
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new,  nod  of  peculiar  charactera.  Both  were  growing  together,  apparently 
in  the  place  where  tiiey  have  been  found,  as  thej  are  inhabited  by  a 
small  fluvial  or  land  shell,  a  serpnlid,  very  much  like  the  Spirorbia  so 
commonly  observed  upon  coal  plants  of  the  Garboniferons.  l^is  shell 
is  still  smaller,  and  without  the  transverse  strisB  observable  upon  the 
species  of  the  CoalMeasnres. 

The  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  presence  of  land-vegetation  in  the 
Silurian  had  been  already  recorded  by  Professor  Dawson,  but  less  posi- 
tively ascertained,  however.*  He  remarks  that  in  the  marine  lime- 
stone of  Cape  Gasp^,  holding  shells  and  corals  of  Lower  Helderberg 
age,  they  have  fragmental  stems  and  distinct  rhizomes  of  Fsilophitumy 
adding  that  these  fragments  must  have  been  drifted  from  the  land.  In 
the  present  case,  or  with  the  vegetable  remains  of  Michigan,  the  frag- 
ments are  so  delicate,  their  minute  divisions  so  well  preserved,  that  evi- 
dently their  habitat  was  in  close  proximity  to  the  place  where  they  have 
been  found,  or  rather  that  they  lived  in  shallow  basins  of  water  border- 
ing the  shores,  this  being  especially  indicated,  as  remarked  above,  by 
numerous  small  fluvial  mollusks,  either  placed  upon  the  plants,  or  scat- 
tered around  upon  the  stone. 

Remains  of  this  kind,  evidence  of  open  land  in  the  Upper  Silurian  age, 
may  be  hereafter  more  frequently  recorded  and  found  also  still  lower  in 
this  formation  when  more  care  is  given  by.  geologists  to  the  collection 
and  examination  of  fossil  plants.  Though  it  may  be  of  the  future,  these 
fragments  of  old  lycopodiaceous  species  in  the  Silurian  appear  there  as 
the  ancestors  of  a  long  and  multiple  scries  of  analogous  forms,  all  re- 
markably well  characterized,  and  which,  from  the  Lower  Devonian,  in- 
crease in  a  remarkable  proportion  to  the  base  of  the  Carboniferous, 
where  their  remains  enter  for  a  large  proportion  into  the  composition  of 
the  coal. 

The  list  of  the  Lower  Devonian  plants  is  not  as  yet  very  long.  But  it 
is  a  matter  of  course,  for  the  strata  of  this  formation,  at  least  in  the 
United  States,  are  mostly  marine,  and  the  fossil  vegetable  remains  in 
connection  with  them  represent  marine  plants  which  have  been  till  now 
scarcely  studied  in  this  country.  That  they  are  very  al}undant,  is  proven 
by  the  fact  that  they  have  become  by  their  presence  noticeable  characters 
of  whole  geological  epochs  to  which  they  have  given  their  name,  as  for 
example,  Fucoides  Cauda- Oalliy  for  the  Cauda* galli  grit,  the  lower  mem- 
ber of  the  Corniterous  period. 

Marine  plants,  though  admirably  beautiful  they  may  be,  some  of 
them  at  least  in  their  living  state,  have  nothing  attractive  as  fossils. 
Their  fronds  and  branches  are  generally  flattened  by  compression,  and 
in  that  way,  too  often  disfigured  and  generally  mixed  into  an  amor- 
phous mass,  where  the  eyes  rarely  discern  any  trace  of  organization 
or  of  conliguratiou  acceptable  as  reliable  characters.  The  paleontologist, 
therefore,  needs  for  the  study  of  these  plants  the  greatest  t^are  and  a  large 
number  of  specimens,  which  are  rarely  obtainable;  for  the  plants  and 
their  ramifications  either  cover  wide  surfaces  of  hard  rock,  or  penetrate 
it  in  various  directions.  I  believe,  however,  that  with  time  and  perse- 
verant  researches,  paleontologists  will  be  able  to  determine  a  number  of 
those  obscure  remains,  and  point  out  by  their  presence  the  distribution 
of  some  separate  groups  of  the  Devonian.  But  this  subject  is  out  of  tiie 
present  discussion. 

There  is  in  Canada  a  great  sandstone  formation  known  as  the  Oasp^, 
over  seven  thousand  feet  thick,  which  has  few  animal  remains  in  its 

*  FoMil  Pljuits  of  the  Devonian  and  Silarian  Formation  of  Canada,  pamphlet  (1871),  p.  78. 
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componuds,  and  whose  geological  relation  has  never  been  satisfactorily 
determined  either  by  stratigraphy  or  by  animal  paleontology.  Professor 
Billing  refers  its  lower  part  to  the  Oriskany  sandstone  of  New  York, 
without  positive  evidence,  however;  its  middle  part  ia  doabtfully  con- 
sidered by  Professor  James  Hall  as  representing  the  Hamilton  group. 
Taking  into  consideration  thedata  supplied  by  fossil  plants  whose  remains 
have  been  found  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  this  formation,  Professor 
Dawson  finds  that  they  represent  a  succession,  by  multiplication  of  spe- 
cific or  generic  forms,  of  the  whole  devonian  flora,  as  far  as  it  is  known, 
till  now,  and  that  therefore  this  enormous  accumulation  of  sandstone 
has  been  in  constant  process  of  formation  during  a  whole  epoch,  expos- 
ing in  its  successive  strata  the  gradual  development  of  its  vegetable 
types.  Its  divisions  are  not  as  yet  positively  defined  by  the  celebrated 
professor  of  Montreal.  But  surely  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  species  of  fossil  plants  of  the  Gasp6  will  enable  the  paleon- 
tologist to  fix,  by  the  grouping  of  related  forms  of  plants,  the  different 
stages  of  the  devonian  land  lormation,  and  thus  afford  iioints  of  com- 
parison for  future  researches. 

This  we  can  do  distinctly  for  the  Carboniferous  age,  taking  as  its 
beginning  or  its  base  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  represented  in  this  country 
by  the  Catskill  period.  In  the  Upper  Chemung,  we  have  here,  as  in  Canada 
and  in  England,  some  few  remains  first  representatives  of  a  peculiar 
group  of  ferns,  whose  characters  have  no  relation  to  those  of  any  species 
of  our  time.  Its  species  have  been  described  by  the  authors  under  vari- 
ous generic  names.  They  are  referred  to  Cyelopteris  or  Adiantites  by 
some ;  to  NoeggerathUi  or  ^henopteris  by  others ;  to  ArcJieopteria  or  Pale- 
qpteria  in  more  recent  works.  This  multiplication  of  generic  names 
does  not  refer  to  uncertainty  of  characters.  Every  paleontologist 
knows  these  plants ;  but  their  undefined  analogy  has  forced  different 
points  of  view  in  regard  to  their  relation,  and  therefore  caused  this 
confused  terminology.  These  ferns,  from  their  rare  presence  in  the  De- 
vonian, become  so  predominant  in  the  red  shale  of  the  Catskill  period 
of  this  country,  and  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  of  Europe,  that  they  are 
considered  as  characterizing  the  formation  by  their  remains.  This  foot 
is  acknowledged  even  by  geologists  who  do  not  tike  any  account  of 
vegetable  paleontology.  The  more  common  species  of  this  group  of 
ferns — Paleopteris  hyhemica^  P.  Roenieriy  P.  Bosciij  described  first  ^m 
the  Bed  Sandstone  of  England,  are  represented  in  the  red  shale,  Nos.  ix 
andx  of  the  Pennsylvania  geological  reports,  (the  Catskill,)  below  Potts- 
ville,  Mauch  Chunk,  and  other  places.  Paleapteris  MaUiana  and  P.  Jack- 
8<mi  are  American  species  of  the  same  tpye.  In  Europe  two  species,  P. 
Reussii  &  P.  unequilateraliSj  ascend  to  the  Sub-Carboniferous  limestone, 
and  here  also,  as  will  be  remarked  below,  we  have  two  species  known 
already  in  the  next  higher  stage  of  the  Carboniferous.  Therefore  the 
predominance  in  the  Catskill  beds  of  a  groupof  plants  which  is  still  rep- 
resented by  a  number  of  species  at  a  higher  stage  of  the  Carboniferous, 
marks  its  place  with  the  last  geological  division  rather  than  with  the 
Devonian.  These  Paleopteris  species,  like  those  of  Megalopteris  men- 
tioned in  the  following  division,  have  often  been  considered  as  Devoni- 
an types ;  this,  apparently,  because  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone  has  been  often 
and  is  still  sometimes  admitted  as  Devonian.  All  the  European  species 
described  are  referred  .to  the  Old  Bed  or  to  the  Culm,  or  Snb-Carbon- 
iferous  ]  those  of  Canada  to  the  upper  beds  of  Gasp^^  a  formation  which, 
as  remarked  already,  is  not  yet  limited  in  its  divisions,  and  may  repre- 
sent the  Catskill  by  its  upper  members. 

To  this  lower  member  of  the  Carboniferous  are  refiBrable  a  number  of 
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Species  of  plants  described  by  Prof.  B.  F.  Meek,  in  proceedings  of  the 
Washington  Philosophical  Society  (1872).  The  specimens,  which  repre- 
sent three  very  fine  species  of  PaleopteriSj  a  Lepidodendrony  a  Siigmariaj 
and  a  CarpolitheSj  were  obtained  from  Lewis's  tunnel,  Alleghany  County, 
Yirginia,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Sub-Carboniferons  measures,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Upi>er  Devonian. 

Until  recentiy  there  was,  between  these  species  of  plants  of  the  Cats- 
kill  and  those  of  the  Carboniferous  type,  a  break  of  relation  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for,  except  by  the  supposition  of  a  change  ot 
formation,  as  it  has  been  generally  done  for  interruptions  of  this  kind. 
Therefore,  the  reference  of  the  Catskill  beds  to  the  Devonian  was  judi- 
cious so  far ;  but,  two  or  three  years  ago,  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrew,  while 
connected  with  the  geological  survey  of  Ohio,  discovered,  in  Perry 
County,  in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  a  bed  of  black  shale,  with 
abundant,  well-preserved  remains  of  ferns  of  peculiar  and  remarkable 
type.  These  shale,  from  the  remarks  of  Professor  Andrew,  are  at  a  dis- 
tance above  the  Chester  limestone,  or  on  the  upper  part  of  the  so-called 
Sub-Carboniferous  measures  of  the  West.  Somewhat  later,  Mr.  I.  H. 
Southwell,  of  Port  Byron,  Illinois,  sent  from  that  locality,  as  discovered, 
also,  in  a  bed  of  soft  black  shale,  underlying  the  true  Carboniferous 
measure^,  a  number  of  specimens  representing  some  of  the  most  pre- 
dominant forms  observed  in  the  shale  of  Perry  County.  This  pecu- 
liar group  of  plants  has  still  two  species  of  PaleopteriSy  one  of  them 
closely  allied  to  P.  Jacksonij  the  other,  like  P.  obtusa^  figured  in  Dana's 
Manual  of  Geology,  with  some  of  the  pinnules  deeply  emarginate  at 
the  top,  or  bilobed.  The  majority  of  its  species,  however,  are  referred 
to  MegalopteriSj  a  new  genus  established  by  Dawson,  and  represented 
by  ferns  with  immense  fronds,  large  decurring  leaflets,  often  divided  in 
the  middle,  in  two  lobes,  by  the  forking  of  the  middle  nerve.  One  species, 
of  about  the  same  character,  is  described  by  Professor  Andrew*  under 
the  generic  name  of  Orthogoniopteris.  The  specimens  from  Port  Byron, 
111.,  represent,  also,  more  generally,  species  of  Megalopteri4tj  one  of  them 
especially  remarkable  by  the  agglomeration  or  tufting  of  the  terminal 
leaflets,  which  divide,  above  the  base,  in  two,  more  rarely  three,  equal 
lobes,  by  the  forking  of  the  middle  nerve,  as  remarked  above.  This 
mode  of  division  of  the  leaflets  is  exceptional  in  ferns  of  this  kind,  and 
has  never  been  observed  except  in  one  species  of  the  lowest  coal-bed  ol 
Illinois,  the  first  above  the  millstone  grit,  and  described  in  the  4th  vqlume 
of  the  Geological  Reports  of  that  State  osN^europteris/asciculataA 

Professor  Schimper,  in  his  Vegetable  Paleontology,  mentions  this 
species  as  a  very  singular  one ;  and  the  discovery,  in  a  lower  member  of 
the  Carboniferous,  of  species  to  wliich  this  peculiar  conformation  is  trace- 
ablCi  affords  a  point  of  comparison  which  cannot  be  overlooked  in  search- 
ing either  for  geological  relation  or  for  an  affinity  of  vegetable  types. 
Allied  to  the  plants  of  the  Catskill  group  by  its  Paleopteris,  to  tlie  so- 
called  Upper  Devonian  of  Canada  by  the  MegalopteriSj  the  flora  of  Port 
Byron  passes  to  that  of  the  subeonglomerate  Carboniferous  of  Arkan- 
sas by  a  small  Arterophyllit^iSj  A.  graciliSy  which  is  present,  also,  in  the 
shales  of  Perry  County,  and  described,  too,  in  the  PreCarboniferoua 
flora  of  Canada  as  A.parvula  ;  by  Lepidodendron  modulatum  and  L.  car- 
inatumj  two  species  found  also  in  Arkansas  in  subeonglomerate  coal- 
beds  j  by  Cardiocarpon  Southwelliij  similar  to  0.  tn^en^,  of  Arkansas; 
and  it  has,  also,  one  species,  JSagenaria  depresaa^  Gopp.  of  the  Culm 
or  Sab-Carboniferoua   of  Europe,  and  another  intimately  allied  to 

*  Jonmal  Science  and  Arts,  December,  J  875,  pp.  46^^66. 

♦  P.  381,  PI.  V.  Figs.  1-4. 
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Sphenapteris  crassa^  described  by  the  same  author  from  the  same  forma- 
tion, the  PoHdonien  schieffer.  The  examiDatiou  of  a  large  collection  of 
specimens  from  the  coal-measares  of  Alabama  affords  the  means  of 
porsoing  the  comparison  of  these  floras  somewhat  farther,  for,  till  now, 
the  sabconglomerate  coal  flora  was  merely  known  by  the  species  de- 
scribed from  Arkansas.*  That  of  Alabama  is  composed  of  a  large 
namber  of  species  as  yet  nnobserved  in  this  country;  some  of  them, 
however,  described  by  European  authors,  by  Brongniart,  Liudley,  and 
Button,  especially,  from  the  lowest  coal-beds  of  England  and  of  Ger- 
many, inferior  in  station  to  the  millstone  grit. 

There  is,  forexample,  SpJienopteria  Hoeningfuiusii^  predominant  by  an 
immense  number  of  specimens;  three  species  of  ^remopfem  a  coarse- 
veined  NeuropteriSj  recalling  the  type  of  Paleopteris  of  the  Old  Bed ; 
many  Lepidodendratij  some  identical  with  species  of  the  measures  above 
the  conglomerate ;  some  of  a  peculiar  type,  one  especially,  with  branches 
covered  both  by  leaves  and  scales,  and  Ulodendron  minusj  of  the  Lower 
Carboniferous  of  England.  Hence  we  have  in  the  subconglomerate 
coal  of  Arkansas  and  of  Alabama  another  intermediate  flora  uniting 
types  of  the  coal  above  the  millstone  grit  with  those  of  the  Perry  shales, 
as  these  serve  as  point  of  transition  between  the  Gatskill  flora  and  that 
of  the  subconglomerate  coal.  It  is  thus  to  this  point  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  vegetable  forms.t 

The  characters  of  the  floras  of  both  stages  of  the  Carboniferous  over- 
lying the  conglomerate  are  well  known.  The  lower,  in  connection  with 
beds  of  coal  of  remarkable  thickness,  especially  in  the  anthracite  fields 
of  Pennsylvania,  has  a  profusion  of  Lycopodiaceous.  There  abound 
species  of  Lepidodendrony  Ulodendron.  Knorria^  genera  represented 
mostly  by  very  large  trees;  someribbeu  Sigillarioe;  large-leafed  species 
of  AletJiopteriSy  of  a  type  probably  derived  of  the  Megalopteris  of  old,  like 
A.  Serliiy  A.  iSullnantii^  A.  pennsylvanica,  A.  lonchiticOj  with  its  numerous 
varieties,  A.  nervosa,  which,  like  the  former,  appears  already  in  numer- 
ous specimens  in  the  flora  of  the  Alabama  coal ;  SphenoptertHy  species 
also  related  by  their  character  to  those  of  Arkansas,  like  S.  ChravenhorsHij 
8.  decipiens;  numerous  species  of  Hymenophyllites,  and  hard  fruits.  Car- 
politheSy  Cardiocarpij  and  Trigonocarpi.  All  this  gives  to  the  supra-con- 
glomerate coal  a  character  which  is  especially  predominant  In  the  low- 
est beds.  In  passing  up  to  the  Pittsburgh  division,  or  to  the  upper 
coal-measures,  the  constituents  of  the  flora  are  gradually  modified  by 
the  decreasing  number  of  the  great  lycopodiaceous  species,  which  are 
rarely  found  above  the  Mahoning  sandstone  of  Pennsylvania,  and  by  a 
proportionate  increase  of  the  iS^i^tori(FH{)ecies,  especially  of  the  ecostate 
section.  We  have  in  these  upper  coal-measures,  besides  these  SigiUa- 
ricBj  a  preponderance  of  ferns,  arborescent  species  of  FeoapteriSj  whose 
large  fronds  and  pinnse  are  spread  upon  the  shale  like  small  trees; 
Fecopteris  arborescensy  P.  unita ;  some  bushy  Neuropteridew ;  Neuropterii 
Loschiiy  especially  the  most  common  of  all ;  a  profusion  of  Calamites  and 
CordaiteSy  and  still  one  species  of  Alethopteruty  A.  <iquiUna^  a  diminutive 
form.  Whenever  remains  of  fossil  plants  are  found  in  connection  with 
a  coal,  paleontology  easily  recognizes  their  relation  to  the  upper  or  to 
the  lower  division  of  the  supra-conglomerate  Carboniferous  measures. 
From  this  it  follows  that  from  the  base  of  the  Gatskill  group  to  that  of 

*  Geoloirical  Beport  of  Arkansas,  vol.  ii,  pp.  895-319. 

t  Prof.  £.  T.  Cox,  State  n^eologist  of  Illinois,  has  quite  recently  sent  me  for  determinmtioii 
a  box  of  specimens  from  the  whetstone  grit,  25  feet  lower  than  the  base  of  the  confflonMiata. 
They  represent  species  either  identical  with  or  intimatelj  allied  to  those  of  the  £urA  of  the 
anbcoBglomerate  coal  of  Alabama. 
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the  Penoian,  vegetable  paleontology  is  able  to  discern  and  expose  the 
characters  of  five  divisions  of  the  Carboniferous,  each  determined  by 
pecaliar  species  of  plants,  and  each  also  relat.ed  by  analogous  or  even 
identical  species  to  both  the  preceding  and  the  following  stages  of  the 
formation. 

The  records  of  the  paleontology  of  the  Goal-Measures  are  not  less  pos- 
itively referable  and  less  interesting  to  geology  when  they  bear  upon 
questions  of  a  wider  and  more  general  application.  To  my  knowledge 
no  fossil  plants  from  theCoal-Measures  of  North  America  were  described 
before  1818 ;  in  that  year  Rev.  Steinhauer  published  in  theTi-ansactions  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society*  his  Fossil  reliquiae  where  he  de- 
scribes and  figures,  under  the  generic  name  of  Phitolithus^  a  few  species 
of  Calamites^  Lepidodendron^  Vlodendron^  Artisia,  IStigmariay  and  Sig- 
illaria.  He  mentions,  however,  in  the  introduction,  that  most  of  the 
specimens  of  fossil  plan  ts  iroui  the  Carboniferous  represent  Filices  ( ferns). 
After  him  Granger,  in  1820,  merely  mentions  a  few  specimens  of  coal 
plants  from  Zaneaville,  and  refers  them  to  Steinhauer,  species.t  From 
that  time  to  1828,  Granger,  Cist,  and  Professor  Silliman  sent  some  spec- 
imens of  fossil  plants  from  the  Coal  Measures  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
to  Brongniart,  who  was  then  pi^epariug  the  materials  for  his  great  coal 
flora.  They  represented,  as  seen  from  this  work,  ten  species,  three  of 
which  only  were  then  peculiar  to  this  continent.  In  1837,  Dr.  Hil- 
dreth,  of  Marietta,  so  well  known  by  his  love  and  zeal  for  the  study  of 
natural  history,  and  its.  original  researches  in  some  of  its  branches,  de- 
scribed in  the  journal  of  his  geological  explorations^  a  number  of  species 
whose  figures  are  mostly  unrecognizable,  and  whose  references  are  equally 
uncertain.  The  remarks  of  the  author,  howevei:,  denote  long  and  serious 
researches  into  the  distribution  of  the  coal-beds  and  the  fossil  plants 
recognized  in  their  connection.  For  ten  years  after  this  nothing  is  said 
upon  our  Carboniferous  flora  until  1847,  when  Teschermacher  prepared, 
on  the  fossil  vegetation  of  North  America,  a  very  interesting  and  valu- 
able, though  too  short  memoir,  published  in  the  Boston  Journal  of  Nat- 
ural History.§  At  that  time  the  great  paleontological  works  of  Brong- 
niart, Sternberg,  G6ppert,and  Unger  were  already  published,  and  there- 
fore the  author  was  able  to  more  clearly  analyze  and  describe  the  speci- 
mens which,  then,  very  rare,  as  he  says,  were  obtained  from  New  Scotia, 
Ehode  Island,  and  Mansfield,  Mass.  He  is  the  first  to  remark  upon 
the  affinity  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  of  America  to  that  of  Europe, 
thus  opening  the  way  for  a  greatly-needed  comparison  between  the 
coal  floras  of  both  continents,  to  which  some  questions  of  high  interest  to 
geology  were  then  and  are  still  related.  Teschermacher  mentions  in  his 
pamphlet  twenty- three  species,  some  of  them  described  and  obscurely 
fi^nml  also,  all  more  or  less  positively  referred  to  species  known  from 
European  authors  except  one.  This,  he  says,  has  no  relation  to  any 
known  by  him.  It  is  left  without  description  and  without  name.  The 
figure  represents  a  fragmentary  s[)ecimen  of  the  most  beautiful  fern  of 
the  Coal-Measures,  Odontopteres  Atjassiziij  which  has  never  been  found 
but  in  Rhode  Island,  and  of  whicli  splendid  specimens  are  preserved  in 
the  Agassiz  museum  of  Cambridge. 

In  1850,  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  then  director  of  the  geological  survey 
of  Pennsylvania,  requested  the  assistance  of  a  paleontologist  for  the 
collection  and  the  study  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  anthracite  basin. 

•Vol.  1,  new  series,  p. 265. 

1 8illiman*8  American  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  iii. 

tibid.,  January,  1836,  and  January,  1837,  Yols.zxiz  and  xxxl. 

^Yol.  ▼,  part  3,  June,  1847. 
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The  work  was  systematically  begun  and  pnrsaed,  first,  by  the  colleotion 
and  tbe  examination  of  specimens  of  fossil  plants  in  the  different  coal- 
strata  of  the  anthracite,  where,  in  some  cases,  coal-beds,  exi>osed  in  a 
vertical  position  and  therefore  disconnected,  were  identified  by  their 
vegetable  remains  only.  The  researches  were  then  extended  for  com- 
parison in  different  parts  of  the  so-called  Appalachian  or  bitnminous-coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  both  basins,  that  of  the 
anthracite  and  that  of  the  bituminous  coal,  were  positively  of  a  same 
formation,  and  if  the  distribution  of  the  fossil  plants  could  indicate 
not  only  identity  of  period,  but  conformity  in  the  deposits  of  the  coal- 
beds.  These  questions  have  been  examined  and  answered  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  fossil  flora  of  the  coal-measures  in  the  final  Report  of  the 
Geological  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  data  which  wei*e  ex- 
posed by  these  researches  have  been  accepted  as  reliable  and  recog- 
nized ever  since.  Tbis  is  followed  in  the  same  introduction  by  the  com- 
parison of  the  Carboniferous  flora  of  Europe  with  that  of  North  America, 
as  far  as  this  flora  was  then  known,  by  more  than  one  hundred  species 
described  and  figured  in  the  Pennsylvania  geological  report,  and  by 
as  many  more  published  in  a  catalogue  of  the  fossil  plants  of  the  Goal- 
Measures,  by  the  Pottsville  Scientific  Association  in  1858,  and  reprinted 
in  Professor  Rogers's  report.  The  intimate  relation  of  the  coal  floras  of 
both  continents  is  there  discussed  and  forcibly  established  by  the  ex- 
position of  identity  of  types,  even  specific  identity  for  the  greatest 
number  of  coal-plants. 

Later,  vegetable  paleontology  was  called  to  supply  some  evidence  in 
regard  to  the  kind  and  degree  of  relation  existing  between  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  measures  of  the  so-called  Appalachian  coal-ba£dn  with  those 
of  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  coal -fields,  to  which  belongs  the  western  coal- 
basin  of  Kentucky.  Researches  of  the  same  kind  were  pursued  by  the 
exploration  of  coal-beds  and  the  determination  of  the  specimens  of  fossil 
plants  found  in  connection  with  them.  The  results  of  this  study  have 
been  published  long  time  ago  in  the  geological  reports  of  Kentucky,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Dr.  Dale  Owen,  and  in  those  of  Illinois,  under  that 
of  Prof.  A.  H.  Worthen.  They  have  exposed,  not  merely  a  general 
relation  of  the  coal  plants  of  the  western  basins  to  those  of  tbe  east, 
bnt  in  most  cases  an  identity  of  species,  varied  only  by  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  rare,  peculiar  forms,  remarked  once  only  at  asole  locality, 
or  seen  again  here  and  there,  even  at  far  distant  points.  This  fact  is 
in  accordance  to  the  laws  of  geographical  distribution,  and  repeated  at 
the  different  geological  epochs  as  well  as  at  this  present  time.  These 
researches  have  proved  also  the  intimate  relation  of  the  coal-strata  in 
regard  to  their  vertical  distribution  in  both  the  eastern  and  western 
coal-fields,  and  therefore  the  synchronism  of  some  of  the  moreimportant 
coal  beds  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  North  American  Carboniferous 
formations.  Even  then,  from  the  harmony  of  distribution  of  the  coal-strata 
on  both  the  eastern  sides  of  the  Indiana  and  Kentucky  basin  and  the 
western  side  of  the  Ohio  Coal- Measures,  as  also  from  the  identity  of  the 
characters  of  their  constituent  plants,  it  had  been  inferred  that  the  up- 
heaval of  the  Silurian  ridge  which  separates  them  has  succeeded  the 
formation  of  the  coal,  and  that  therefore  these  qow  separated  coal-fields 
have  been  originally  united.  This  opinion  has  been  contested  on  con- 
siderations derived  from  stratigraphical  evidence.  I  think,  however, 
that  new  discoveries,  like  that  of  strata  of  exactly  the  same  composition, 
with  plants  of  identical  species,  as  the  Sub-Carboniferous  fossil-bearing 
beds  of  Perry  County,  Ohio,  and  of  Port  Byron,  Illinois,  will  corrobo- 
rate the  conclusions  dictated  by  vegetable  paleontology.    AnyhoWi 
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tbese/esearcheshave  demonstrated  tbe  possible  identification  of  tbe  coal- 
strata,  a  fact  wbose  application,  bowever,  can  become  valuable  to  coal- 
mining when  we  bave  more  positive  knowledge  on  the  geographical  ami 
stratigraphical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  the  American  Goal -Meas- 
ures. 

In  tbe  Permian,  as  far  at  least  as  this  formation  is  known  by  tbe  ex- 
posure of  its  rocks  in  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Platte  with  tbe  Missouri  River,  the  records  of  vegetable  paleontology 
are  blank  indeed ;  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  this  formation  is  repre- 
sented there  only  by  maguesian  limestone  or  marine  rocks  whose  only 
fossil  remains  are  invertebrate  animals,  the  so-called  Permo-OarbonifiB- 
rous  species,  most  of  them  indifferently  referable  to  Carboniferous  or  to 
Permian.  But  sandstone  rocks  have  been  observed  in  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains, which,  without  any  animal  remains,  have  been,  from  the  nature  of 
their  composition  and  from  their  superposition  to  old  Paleozoic  strata, 
considered  as  referable  either  to  the  Carboniferous  or  to  the  Per- 
mian. A  few  fragments  of  Calamites  only,  found  in  connection  with 
this  formation  and  sent  for  determination,  were  sufficient  to  estab- 
lish its  relation  to  the  Permian,  for  the  Calamites  represented  by  these 
specimens,  C  gimasj  is  a  leading  plant  of  the  Lower  Permian.  This  case 
was  recently  repeated  from  a  locality  far  distant  from  the  former,  and 
the  same  reference  equally  established  from  a  few  specimens  only.  It 
cannot  be  said  in  this  case,  as  for  the  Carboniferous,  that  the  general 
characters  of  the  plants  are  well  knotcnj  and  that  therefore  vegetable 
remains  of  this  formation  may  he  used  sometimes  for  determination^  when 
topography  and  animal  paleontology  cannot  be  taken,  as  guides^  for,  to  my 
knowledge,  the  above-mentioned  specimens  are  the  first  vegetable  re- 
mains discovered  as  yet  from  American  Permian  rocks. 

For  the  Trias,  the  evidence  supplied  by  vegetable  paleontology  is  pre- 
sented in  opposition  to  that  derived  from  animal  remains,  by  one  of  the 
highest  geological  authorities  of  this  country.  This  formation,  exposed 
in  North  Carolina,  and  in  Virginia  near  Richmond,  also,  has  important 
deposits  of  coal,  whose  age  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  discussion  among 
geologists,  and  has  been  definitively  fixed  by  the  remains  of  fossil  plants 
found  in  connection  with  them.  In  the  last  work  published  by  Emmons, 
American  Geology,  Part  VI,  the  lower  part  of  the  section  of  page  17, 
headed  Permian,  is  described  as  the  Chatam  series,  and  its  fossils,  a  few 
fucoidal  remains  of  uncertain  affinity  and  a  large  number  of  animal  re- 
mains, crustacean,  mollusks,  fishes,  saurians,  are  not  considered  as  suffi- 
cient to  authorize  a  decision  upon  the  age  of  the  formation,  which  is  there- 
fore left  a«  uncertian.  The  upper  part  of  the  measure,  however,  has  in 
its  divisions  layers  of  shales,  with  plants,  and  though  remains  of  animals 
are  not  found  in  connection  with  this  series,  it  is  positively  determined 
as  Triassic  by  the  author,  from  vegetable  paleontological  evidence 
only.  The  characters  of  the  plants,  as  indicated  especially  by  the 
Cyoadew^  relate  this  fiora  to  the  Jurassic  of  Europe ;  hence  its  appella- 
tion of  Triasso-Jurassic,  given  to  the  formation.  I  say  the  Jurassic  of 
Europe,  for  indeed  this  formation  is  as  yet  so  indefinite  in  this  country 
that  it  has  no  records  of  any  kind  which  may  be  used  as  points  of  com- 
parison. Its  fiora  is  totally  unknown ;  and  even  if  we  had  a  few  vegeta- 
ble remains  obtained  from  the  strata  considered  as  Jurassic  in  the  Black 
Hills,  the  Uinta  Mountains  and  the  Sierra^  Nevada,  it  is  very  question- 
able if  they  could  be  used  for  identification  of  the  formation.  The  Jn* 
rassic.  even  for  Europe,  is  the  dark  age  of  vegetable  paleontology.  Ex- 
cept the  oolitic  coal  deposits  of  England,  its  strata  of  enormous  thickness 
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in  some  regions  are  mostly  marine,  and  have  as  yet  afforded  too  ^nty 
materials  to  define  somewhat  clearly  the  characters  of  its  flora  m  the 
numerous  subdivisions  of  the  formation. 

The  Cretaceous  flora  of  North  America,  as  far  as  it  is  known  from  its 
representatives  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  has  been 
reviewed  in  this  report  and  speaks  for  itself.  Its  characters,  as  they 
are  known  now,  will  be  more  expressively  compared  to  those  of  the 
Lignitic  flora,  and  the  differences  more  distinctly  seen  when  the  Tertiary 
species  are  published  with  figures.  From  the  multiplicity  of  its  types, 
some  of  them  transient  or  indefinite,  it  is  now  easily  understood  that 
the  attempt  of  a  comparison  of  the  few  first  leaves  discovered  in  Ne- 
braska could  but  mislead  the  most  competent  and  careful  paleontologist 
in  looking  for  typical  relation  in  order  to  determine  their  age.  The 
recordsof  this  Cretaceous  floracould  not  be  read,  indeed,  before  they  had 
been  written,  or  when  they  were  exposed  by  a  few  scattered  words  only. 
Now  the  North  American  Cretaceous  plants  represent  a  definite  group, 
which,  though  susceptible  of  wide  extension  by  new  discoveries,  has  its 
essential  characters  already  defined,  and  is  thus  available  as  a  point  of 
comparison  for  paleontological  documents,  either  from  this  country  or 
from  Europe.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  especially  that  the  importance 
of  the  publication  of  the  fossil  plants  of  this  country  has  to  be  judged. 
That  the  geological  age  of  the  Dakota  group  flora,  as  long  as  its  char- 
acters were  unknown,  should  have  been  subjective  to  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  its  overlying  marine  strata,  which  wer^  Jearly  determined 
by  invertebrate  animal  remains,  is  a  matter  of  course.  But  now  this 
flora  affords  a  collateral  evidence  which  by  its  vegetable  tyi>es  may  be 
used  for  geological  determinations  just  as  legitimately  as  the  fauna. 
From  a  subordinate  it  becomes  an  assistant. 

I  consider  that  this  discussion  upon  the  authority  of  vegetable  paleon- 
tology in  regard  to  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  disputed  strata, 
Cretaceous  Lignitic  or  Lignitic  Tertiary,  has  been  of  great  value  to  Amer- 
ican geological  science.  It  has  induced  wide  and  more  careful  researches, 
and  brought  forth  a  large  number  of  important  discoveries  which,  with- 
out it,  would  have  probably  been  indefinitely  postpoued.  No  depart- 
ment of  geology  should  be  disregarded  or  considered  as  of  an  interior 
concern.  AH  have  an  equal  right  as  members  of  a  same  body.  And 
was  it  only  for  the  reason  that  vegetable  paleontology  has  been  gen- 
erally, and  is  still  now,  considered  by  many  as  of  little  value  as  an  as- 
sistant to  geological  pursuits,  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  persist  in 
putting  it  forward  as  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  animal  pale- 
ontology for  the  determination  of  the  age  of  the  strata  of  land  forma* 
tions. 

The  above  remarks  all  tend  to  the  same  purpose,  and  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  age  of  the  Lignitic  as 
exposed  by  the  fossil  flora. 

To  appropriately  enter  into  the  subject,  we  should  have  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  now  lulopted  names  and  limits  of  the  numeroussnbdivis- 
ions  or  groups  of  the  Tertiary,  as  marked  by  European  authors.  Though 
it  may  be  that  some  of  these  groups  are  not  positively  defined,  either  in 
their  geological  relation  or  in  their  paleontological  characters,  they  are 
serviceable  for  comparison. 

Table  of  subdivisums  of  the  Tertiary  of  Europe^  according  to  the  flaroM. 

Pliocene.  Lower  limits  not  positively  fixed:  largely  developed  in 
Italy. 


PaleoceDe. 
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c     OeniDgen.* 
Miocene.  <     Mayenciau  or  Helvetian.t 

(     Aqaitanian.! 
Armissan,  Bonnieux,  aud  Maiiosqae,  France,  intermediate  between 
the  Lower  Miocene  and  the  Oligoceue. 
Oligocene.  Tongriau.§ 

i?./w«AnA    )     Gypses  of  Aix,  Ahim  Bay,  Mount  Bolca,  London  Clay. 
•■^'^^"^    \     Sheppey,  Ores  of  the  Sarthe. 

^     Upper  Laudeuian :  Suzanne  same  as  the  Belgian  Panise- 
lian. 

Lower  Laudenian :  Sand  ot  Bracheux,  Lignitic  soisson- 
nais,  (Suessonian.) 
Hersian :  Gelinden. 

Limestone  of  Mons,  nnconformable  to  the  Cretaceous  of 
Maestrich,  which  it  overlies. 
Some  autCors  consider  as  Cretaceous  the  sands  of  Bracheux  and  Gel- 
inden, as  indicated  by  the  characters  of  the  flora  of  Gelinden* 

These  subdivisions  of  the  Tertiary  of  Europe  seem  to  expose  a  pro- 
digious thickness  of  the  formation,  and  to  indicate  a  great  dispropor- 
tion of  vertical  (extent  in  comparisoo  to  the  American  measures  of  the 
same  age.  There  may  be  indeed  a  marked  difl'erence  but  as  vet  very 
little  is  known  of  the  Tertiary  of  this  continent,  and  certainly  this  little 
takes  already,  by  its  wide  area  and  the  thickness  of  some  of  its  divis- 
ions, an  important  place  in  the  North  American  geology. 

Last  year  Prof.  F.  V.  Hayden  discovered,  near  Point  of  Rocks, 
some  beds  of  shale  with  rich  deposits  of  vegetable  remaius,  and  obtaiued 
a  large  numl)er  of  specimens.  This  locality  is  between  Black  Butte 
Station,  nine  miles  northwest  of  it,  and  Salt  Wells,  another  station  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad,  about  the  same  distance  farther  west.  From 
Prof.  B.  F.  Meek's  reix)rt  aud  from  my  own  ||  it  nu^y  be  seen  that  from 
Black  Butte  to  Point  of  Eocks,  in  followiug  tbe  railroad,  the  northeast- 
ern dip  of  the  measures  brings  successively  in  view  a  series  of  heavy 
sandstones,  iuterstratified  with  beds  of  clay  and  lignite,  whose  whole 
thickness,  according  to.  Messrs.  Meek  and  Bannister,  is  estimated  at 
about  4,000  feet.  The  series  of  these  rocks  is  beautifully  exposed  by  a 
diagram  in  the  report.  My  own  estimation  gives  only  half  this  thickness. 
But  as  I  did  not  take  any  measurements,  the  purpose  of  my  explorations 

"Represented  at  Loclo,  Muntaron,  Albis,  Steckborn,  Elggr  (Switzerland);  Schossnitz 
(Siletiia) ;  Gunsburg  (Bavaria) ;  Parschlue  and  Gleicbonbers^  (Syria) ;  Tokaj  (HnD^rajy) ; 
Singa/^lia,  Stradella,  Guarene,  Sarzanollo,  Y al  d  Arno  (Italy). 

t  Represented  at  Delmont,  Deveiller,  Aarwang,  tunnel  of  Lausanne,  Calvaire,  Riant 
Mount,  St.  Gall,  Solitude,  Monglen,  Ruppen,  Alstlitten,  Oberaegeri  Buron  (as  Mayen- 
cian);  at  Petitmont,  Estave,  Croisettes,  Montenailles,  Moudon,  Payerue  (as  Helvetian), 
(Switzerland):  Bovey-Tracy  (England);  Monte,  Bamboli,  Superga  (Italy);  Menat,  Ger- 
Bovia  (France) ;  Le  Hhuu,  Wettercn  (Lower  Liguitic),  Basin  ot  Mayence,  Kempter,  Ganz- 
burg  (Germany);  Bilin  (Bohemia);  Radoboy  (Croatia) ;  Tohnsdorf,  Koflach,  Eibiswald 
(Styria);  Basin  of  Vienna  (Austria). 

X  Represented  at  Railing,  Schwartzacbtobcl,  Wiiggis,  Vevay,  Monod,  Rivaz,  Dezaley, 
Paudex,  Rochette,  Conversion,  Bruises,  Rufiberg,  Rossberg,  Uuhe-Rhone  (Switzerland); 
Specbbach  (Alsace);  Lower  Succinifer  Tertiary  of  the  Baltic,  Spitzberg,  Iceland, includ- 
ing, perhaps,  the  whole miocene  series,  Greenland, Mackenzie,  Alaska;  Cardibone,  Selzedo, 
Novale, Zorencodo  Ve^rone  (Italy);  Kumi,  Iliodroma  (Greece);  Menat  (France);  Rot, 
neav  Bonne,  on  tbe  Rhine. 

I  Armissant  Peyrac,  Saint  Jean  of  Garguier,  Basin  of  Marseilles,  St.  Raccharie  (Var.), 
Apt,  Gypses  of  Gargas,  Vaucluse,  Castellane  (France)  ;  S«chbach  and  Lobsart  (Als'^ce); 
Mount Promine  (Dalmatia);  SagOH (Krain) ;  Haering  (Tirol);  Sotzka  (Styiia);  Peiuenbarg 
and  Miesbach  (Bavaria);  Alsattal  and  Rushlin  (Bohemia);   Sieblos  (Rhon  Mountains); 

Beernst&dt  and  Wussenfield  (Thmingia). .    These  data  on  tbe  distribution  of  the 

Tertiary  in  Europe  are  mostly  derived  from  Scbimper's  Vegetable  Paleontology. 

I  Dr.  F.  V.  Haydeu's  Sixth  Annual  Report  for  187;^  Professor  Meek*8  sections  and  dia- 
gram of  the  measures  are  given  at  pp.  530,  539,  534. 
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in  that  part  of  the  coantry  being  especially  tbe  reBearch  and  etady  of 
vegetable  remaioB,  I  readily  admit  ttie  conclusions  of  these  distiagnisbed 
geologists  who  bad  time  to  attend  to  details  of  stratigraphy.  As  Point 
of  Kecks  Station,  where  tbe  specimens  of  Ur.  Hayden  were  found,  is  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  cntend  of  the  ridge  east  of  Salt 
Wells,  tbe  thickness  of  the  measures  is  there  somewhat  less,  say  about 
three  thousand  feet.  Though  it  may  be,  such  a  heavy  series  of  strata  is 
passed  from  Black  Butte  to  Point  of  Bocks  that  if  any  part  of  the  so- 
called  Bitter  Oreek  series  is  Cretaceous,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  the 
fossil  plants  of  this  last  locality  a  number  of  species  of  Cretaceous  ty|>es, 
or  at  least  a  distinct  modification  iit  the  cburacttrs  of  the  plants.  The 
thirty  species  represented  by  the  Rpecimcns  of  Point  of  Kocks  are  de- 
scribed hereafter,  but  the  deductions  derivable  from  the  determination 
of  these  plants  in  regard  to  evidence  of  geological  age,  will  be  more  clear- 
ly nuder8too<]  by  a  comparative  tiible  exposing  affinity  or  identity  of 
characters  with  ttiKcies  of  other  localities.  The  points  of  comparison 
are  indicated  with  the  flora  of  the  European  and  of  the  Arctic  Miocene, 
of  tbe  Canadian  Tertiary,  of  the  Eurojiean  Eocene,  of  Golden,  Black 
Batte,  and  of  the  Cretaceoas  in  general. 
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Of  the  thirty  species  enumerated  in  this  table,  one  is  Identical  wiUt 
a  Canadian  species  recognized  as  Tertiary,  as  seen  below,  tnm  qaola- 
tions  of  Prof.  G.  M.  Dawson's  Geological  Beport.  Six  are  identical  witb 
and  six  also  analogous  to  those  of  the  Lower  European  Miocene,  two  an 
identical  with,  and  one  allied  to,  Arctic  Miocene  speciea.  Six  have  a 
close  relation  to  those  of  tbe  Lower  European  Eocene,  or  rather  vt  tbe 
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Tertiary  divisioo,  separated  at  its  base  ander  the  name  of  Paleoceue. 
Three  are  identified  and  two  analogous,  in  the  flora  of  Ctolden.  Nine 
identical  and  one  ancdogons,  in  that  of  Black  Bntte ;  and  four  have  an- 
alogy with  Gretaceoos  forms. 

The  relation  of  Point  of  Bocks  with  the  Canadian  Tertiary  is  especially 
marked  by  Lemna  seutataj  a  floating  plant,  described  by  Pro£  J.  W. 
Dawson,  in  the  report  of  the  geology  and  resources  of  the  region  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel.  The  geologist  of  the  commission^ 
Prof.  George  Mercer  Dawson,  obtained  the  specimens  from  abed  of  clay 
near  the  very  base  of  the  Liguitic  formation,  where,  according  to  the  in« 
formation  kindly  furnished  to  me,  the  vegetable  remains  representing 
tliis  species  were  very  abundant,  but  difficult  to  get  from  the  crumbling 
shale.  Though  their  reference  to  any  living  species  is  not  distinctly 
marked,  the  peculiar  character  of  the  plants  does  not* permitany  doutM; 
about  its  identity  with  that  of  Point  of  Bocks,  which  is  also  represented 
by  numerous  specimens.  Half  the  specimens  from  this  place  bear  re- 
mains of  this  species  and  of  another,  Fistia  corrugata^  which  may  be  a 
mere  form  of  the  same.  In  regard  to  the  identity  of  the  Lignitic  meas- 
ures of  Canada  with  those  of  the  United  States,  the  evidence  is  equally 
conclusive.  The  report  quoted  above  proves  it,  by  good  sections  and 
diagrams,  which  indicate  the  same  distribution  of  Lignitic  beds,  clay, 
and  sandstone  strata,  as  in  the  great  Liguitic  of  the  Bocky  Mountains, 
of  which  that  of  Canada  is  a  mere  continuation.  It  enumerates,  also, 
besides  those  which  are  descirbed,  a  number  of  plants  from  the  Lower 
Tertiary,  of  a  higher  stage,  mostly  of  Miocene  types. 

In  remarking  upon  the  fossil  plants  which  he  had  to  determine,  the 
celebrated  professor  of  Montreal,  J.  W.  Dawson,  says,  ^^  That  the  plants 
of  the  first  group  are  for  the  most  part  identical  with  those  found  by 
American  geologists,  in  the  Fort  Union  series,  and  which  have  been  de» 
termined  by  Professor  Newberry  and  by  M.  Lesqnereux*  They  are 
also  similar  to  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Bichardson,  in  the  Lignitic  series 
of  the  Mackenzie  Biver,  as  described  by  Heer,  and  represented  by  speci- 
mens in  the  collection  of  the  geological  survey,  &c.  They  also  approach 
very  closely  the  so-called  Miocene  floras  of  Alaska  and  Greenland,  as 
described  by  Heer,  and  in  their  facies,  and  in  several  of  their  species, 
they  coincide  with  the  Miocene  floras  of  Europe."  He  then  adds,  ^^  If 
we  were  to  regard  theaffiuities  of  the  plants  merely,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  Miocene  of  other  countries,  and  also  to  consider  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  species  are  identical  with  those  still  living,  and  that  the 
whole  facies  of  the  flora  coincides  with  that  of  modern  temperate  Amer- 
ica, little  hesitation  would  be  felt  in  assigning  the  formation  in  which 
they  occur  to  the  Miocene  period.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  the  lower  beds  of  this  formation  hold  the  remains  of  rep- 
tiles of  Mesozoic  types ;  that  the  beds  pass  downward  into  rocks  hold- 
ing Baculites  and  luocerami;  and  that  a  flora  essentially  similar  is  found 
associated  with  Cretaceous  animal-remains,  both  in  Dakota*  and  Van- 
couver's Island,  we  should  be  inclined  to  assign  them  at  least  to  the  base 
of  the  Eocene. 

From  this  it  seems  that  Professor  Dawson  does  not  separate  the  two 
essential  groups  of  the  Tertiary:  the  upper  one  with  its  Miocene  types,  a 
flora  indicating  a  temperate  climate  like  that  of  the  middle  zone  of  the 
United  States ;  the  lower  one  with  its  numerous  species  of  Palms,  of  Ficus, 
&C.,  evidently  representing  a  subtropical  vegetation.  In  this  last  flora, 
the  one  which  is  now  under  examination  in  this  paper,  there  is  no 
Qiedes  identical  or  analogous  to  any  of  those  of  the  Dakota  group. 

*  The  aasertion  is  right  for  YancoaTer^s  Island  bnt  not  for  tlra  Dakota  group. 
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The  extraordinary  separation  of  both  floras  has  been  safiSciently  estab- 
lished by  former  comparison  and  descriptions  of  species.  In  the  upper 
stage  some  rare  tyi>es  of  the  Gretaceoas  re-appear.  Bat  apparently 
the  specimens  obtained  by  the  survey  mostly  represented  the  uppcur 
stage  of  the  Canadian  Ligiiitic.  For  Professor  Dawson  describes  and 
enumerates,  from  Porcupine  Greek,  seventeen  species,  all  of  Miocene 
type,  and  most  of  them  formerly  described  by*  Professor  Heer  and 
Professor  Newberry,  from  the  Miocene  formations  of  Alaska,  Greenland, 
and  especially  from  the  Union  group,  with  which  the  Porcupine  Creek 
group  appears  closely  allied.    These  plants  are: 

Equisetura  species,  similar  to  E.  arcticum  Heer. 

Glyptostrobus  Europeus,  Heer. 

Sequoia  Langsdorfii  Brgt. 

Thuia  interrupta  Newby. 

Phragmitest  species. 

Scirpus  species. 

Populus  Kichardsoni  Heer. 

Corylus  rostrata  Ait. 

Gorylus  American.  Walta. 

Diospyros  species. 

Bhamnus  concinnus,  Newby. 

Carya  antiquornm,  Newby. 

Jugians  cinereat  or  J.  bilinica,  Ung. 

Viburnum  pubesceus,  Pursh. 

To  this  and  by  comparison  are  added  the  species  catalogued  by  Heer, 
from  Kichardsou's  collection  on  the  Mackenzie,  which,  says  Professor 
Dawson,  belongs  to  the  same  region.    They  are : 

1.  Glyptostrobus  Europaeus  Heer. 

2.  Sequoia  Langsdorfii  Brgt. 

3.  Pinus  species. 

4.  Smilax  Franklini. 

5.  Populus  Kichardsoni. 

6.  Populus  arctica. 

7.  Populus  Hookeri. 

8.  Salix  Bheaoa. 

9.  Betula  species. 

10.  Corylus  Macquarrii. 

11.  Quercns  Olafseni. 

12.  Platanus  aceroides. 

13.  Hedera  McOlurii. 

14.  Pterospermites  dentatns. 

15.  Phyllites  aroideus. 

16.  Antholithes  amisssns. 

17.  Garpolithesseminulum. 

The  species  described  in  the  same  report  from  the  lower  stage  of  the 
Lignitic  of  Canada  are  fewer  and  apparently  represented  by  more  im- 
perfect specimens.  They  are  Equiseturn  Parlatorii^  Heer,  of  the  Miocene 
of  Europe,  a  species  to  which  K  Haydenii  of  Carbon  is  closely  allied. 
Its  habitat  is  marked  as  Great  Valley. 

'  Lemna  acutata  sp.  nov.,  abundant  at  the  Bad  Lands,  and  also  at  Point 
of  Kocks. 

Scirpus  species,  Bad  Lands. 

Salix  Rheana  t  Heer  (Great  Valley),  species  of  the  Miocene  of  Green* 
land. 
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Sapindtis  affinis^  Newby,  (Bad  Lands),  species  of  the  TTQion  group. 

Rhamnt48y  an  undescribed  species  (Great  Valley),  corresponding,  by 
its  preserved  part,  to  E.  JEHdani  Ung.,  which  is  Ficus  jynxy  a  Miocene 
'  species  of  Europe  and  of  the  npper  American  Lignitic  also. 

Aesculus  antiquusj  Trapa  horealis,  and  CarpolitheSy  three  new  species, 
described  from  obscure  specimens,  from  the  same  locality  as  that  of 
Leninaj  the  Bad  Lands,  west  of  Woody  Mountain. 

From  the  exposition  of  this  flora,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Professor 
Dawson  should  admit,  as  the  result  of  his  study  of  the  fossil  plants  of 
the  Lignitic,  the  Tertiary  age  of  these  formations.  For,  indeed,  in  this 
flora  there  is,  as  remarked  already,  no  trace  of  any  vegetable  remains 
which,  by  comparison  with  the  species  of  the  Dakota  group  or  with 
those  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Europe,  could  be  recognized  as  identical  or 
even  related  to  any  of  them. 

Coming  back  to  the  other  plants  of  Point  of  Bocks  for  considering 
their  characters  for  an  evidence  of  their  age,  by  comparison  with  other 
groups  of  floras  than  that  of  Canada,  we  find  in  the  table  three  of  them 
marked  as  analogous  to  Cretaceous  types.  The  first,  Pistia  corrugata, 
may  be,  as  remarked  in  the  description,  an  undeveloped  or  young  form 
of  Lemna  scutata^  a  question  here  without  importance.  At  first  1  con- 
sidered this  species  as  being  the  first  of  this  genus  recognized  in  a  fossil 
state,  for  none  has  been  published  as  yet.  But  Count  Saporta  informs 
me  tjiat  a  species,  Pi^^ia  Mayeliij  Sap.  ined.,  has  been  found  in  the  fresh- 
water Upper  Cretaceous  of  Fuveau,  France.  From  the  sketch  kindly 
communicated  by  the  author,  his  species  appears  very  different  in  its 
characters  from  that  of  Point  of  Bocks.  The  generic  affinity,  however, 
is  worth  remarking,  for  a  plant  so  profusely  represented  as  is  our  species, 
which,  by  itself  or  mixed  with  Leinna  scutata^  covers  both  sides  of  a 
number  of  large  specimens. 

By  the  same  degree  of  affinity,  I  have  marked  in  the  Cretaceous  col- 
umn of  the  table  Sequoia  longifolia^  also  found  at  Black  Butte,  and 
Sequoia  hiformis  ;  the  first  on  account  of  a  distant  likeness  to  8.  Smit- 
hianay  and  the  other  to  8.  Beichenbachi  and  8.  rigidaj  three  species 
recognized,  the  first  in  the  lower,  the  two  others  in  both  the  upper 
and  lower  stages  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Greenland.  The  wide  distribution 
of  Sequoia  species  is  generally  known ;  it  is  marked  here  by  the  presence 
of  these  two  species  in  two  stages  of  the  Cretaceous.  But  without 
taking  into  account  the  longevity  of  these  forms,  we  have  to  consider 
that  if  we  have  here  two  conifers  merely  related  to  Cretaceous  species, 
this  cannot  eliminate  the  testimony  of  Sequoia  brevifolia^  which  is  as 
profusely  represented  in  the  flora  of  Point  of  Bocks  as  Pistia^  and  by 
specimens  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  One-half  of  the  specimens 
of  Mr.  Cleburn,  besides  a  large  number  of  those  of  Professor  Hayden,  show 
it  in  its  two  somewhat  difierent  forms.  As  it  is  distinctly  and  easily 
determined,  its  characters  being  precise,  and  as  this  conifer  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Miocene  flora  of  Greenland  and  of  that  of  the  Baltic,  its 
documentary  evidence  is  more  positive  than  that  of  the  two  other  Sequoia 
represented  as  yet  by  small  fragments,  and  merely  allied  to  Cretaceous 
types. 

I  consider  as  referable  to  the  Eocene  by  analogy  of  distribution  Sabal 
Orayana  and  the  two  species  of  DryophyUum  of  Point  of  Bocks.  That 
Palms  have  originated  in  the  Cretaceous  is  now  an  established  fact. 
Schlmper,  in  his  Vegetable  Paleontology,  indicates  as  from  Cretaceous 
formations  two  species  of  uncertain  affinity.  And  nevertheless,  in  a 
more  recent  work,  the  Flora  of  Gelinden,  by  Saporta  and  Marion,  the 
authors  remark  that  one  species  of  Palms  only  was  known  by  its  fronds 
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from  tbe  Cretaceous.  The  recent  discovery  by  Schweinfurth  of  a  frnit, 
Fabnacites  rimosua^  Heer,  ♦  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  white  chalk  of  the 
oasis  of  Chargeh,  west  of  Thebes  (about  25^  latitude  north),  is  another 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  palms  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous.  That,  how- 
ever, remains  of  this  kind  are  extremely-  rare  even  at  the  end  of  the 
Cretaceous  is  proved  by  the  importance  attached  to  the  discovery  of  a 
fruit  of  this  kind  in  a  region  under  the  tropic.  From  the  Paleocene,  as 
represented  in  the  floras  of  Gelinden  and  of  Sezane,  no  species  of  Palms 
have  been  positively  determined.  For  the  fragments  described  in  this 
last  flora  under  the  generic  name  of  Ludoviopsis  are  indefinitely  referred 
by  the  authoreithertothePandaneaeorto  the  Palms.  As  yet,of  the  fifty 
species  of  known  fossil  Palms  from  their  fronds,  twenty  belong  to  the  Mio- 
cene, especially  to  its  lower  stage ;  eight  are  described  from  the  Tertiary  of 
Italy,  without  reference  to  any  of  its  divisions,  nine  are  Oligocene,  twelve 
Eocene,  and  one  Cretaceous.  Of  the  eight  species  of  Sabal  described,  one 
species  is  Miocene,  two  Oligocene,  and  five  Eocene.  iSabal  and€gaven9i4i 
Schp.,  and  8.  precursoria  Schp.,  two  species  of  the  Upper  Eoceoe  of 
France,  are  very  closely  related,  the  first  to  Sabal  communis  of  Gold^a, 
the  other  to  Sabal  Gray  ana  found  in  many  localities  of  the  Lower  Liguitic, 
from  Mississippi  to  Vancouver.  In  considering  the  Liguitic  flora  by  tbe 
specimens  of  fossil  plants  from  Black  Butte,  Golden,  Colorado  Springs, 
the  Raton  Mountains,  &c.,  where  the  preponderance  of  remains  of 
Sabal  and  Flabellaria  is  so  marked,  how  could  it  be  possible,  if  even  we 
had  no  other  characters  for  direction,  to  refer  it  to  the  Cretaceous!  The 
above  speaks  plainly,  and  shows  how  I  had  to  recognize  the  flora  of 
Vancouver  as  Tertiary,  from  the  numerous  specimens  of  Sabal  sent  by 
Professor  Evans  from  Nanaimo,  even  if  the  other  plants  of  the  locality 
had  not  represented  Tertiary  types.  It  was  the  same  case  for  the  flora 
of.  the  Mississippi  State,  where  the  Palms  are  also  in  preponderance.  At 
Point  of  Rocks,  four  large  specimens  upon  sandstone  represent  the  same 
species  of  Sabal  as  that  of  Vancouver  and  Mississippi,  S.  Qrayana^  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  a  celebrated  European  paleontologist,  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  positively  characterized  species  of  the  genus. 

The  two  species  of  Dryophyllum  described  from  Point  of  Rocks  are 
indicated  in  the  table  of  distribution  as  analogous  to  the  Eocene.  This 
genus  represents  a  separate  section  of  the  oaks,  corresponding  by  the 
form  of  the  leaves  and  the  indentations  of  their  borders  to  the  Chestnnt- 
oaks  of  the  present  North  American  flora.  Messrs.  Debey  and  Btting- 
hausen  have  separated  it  for  tbe  classification  of  some  leaves  found  in  the 
CretaceoQsof  Belgium.  It  represents,  therefore,  a  Cretaceous  type,  which, 
however,  like  some  others  of  the  same  formation,  Fqgus^  FlatanuSj  fiws., 
does  not  appear  to  have  reached  its  full  development  from  or  at  its  origin. 
We  see  it,  for  example,  in  the  Dakota  group  flora,  in  the  proportion  of 
two  species  in  about  one  hundred  and  thirty,  while  in  the  Paleocene  flora 
of  Gelinden  it  has  four  species  in  thirty,  and  the  same  number  in  forty- 
eight  in  the  flora  of  Sezane.  It  then  reappears  by  more  or  less  nomer- 
ous  representatives  in  analogous  species  of  Quercus,  and  may  therefore 
be  followed  nearly  without  interruption  to  the  present  time.  From  this 
it  is  clear  that  the  reference  of  fossil  species  of  this  genus,  when 
remarked  in  connection  with  remains  of  Tertiary  plants,  shonld  more 
appropriately  pertain  to  the  Eocene  than  to  the  Cretaceous.  Therefore 
if  the  presence  of  species  of  Dryophyllum  in  the  Point  of  Rocks  flora, 
and  that  also  of  Fitsiay  Sequoia  biformiSy  and  Sequoia  longifoliOj  im- 

*  Uober  fossile  fruchte  der  Oase  Chargeh,  O.  Heer,  in  Denks.  der  Schweif,  Notnrf. 
GeseUs.,  vol.  xzvii,  1876. 
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prints  to  it  an  odd  physiognomy,  it  is  either  as  remnants  of  the  past, 
merely  recording  a  few  features  of  old  generations  passed  away,  or  as 
contemporaneous  long  persistent  types,  which  do  not  distinctly  charac- 
terize any  peculiar  epoch.  As  proof  of  this  assertion  we  have  the  true 
Lower  Eocene  character  marked  in  the  same  flora  of  Point  of  Bocks  by 
four  species,  Ficus  planicostataj  Viburnum  marginatum,  Populus  me- 
lanarioidesj  and  Oreviopsis  Cleburni,  which  evidently,  related  to  species 
of  the  Sezane  flora,  though  in  various  degrees,  have  no  affinity  what- 
ever to  Cretaceous  types. 

The  flora  of  Point  of  Eocks  is  related  to  that  of  Black  Butte  by  nine 
identical  forms  or  by  one-third  of  its  species.  In  considering  the  evi- 
dence of  synchronism,  the  identity  of  two  floras  could  not  be  more  posi- 
tively proved  than  this,  and  nevertheless  we  have  here  two  to  three  thou- 
sand feet  of  interposed  measures.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  upon  which 
more  will  be  remarked  presently.  The  group  of  plants  at  Point  of  Rocks 
has,  besides  the  Eocene  representatives,  six  species  identified  with,  and 
as  many  related  to  those  of  the  Miocene  of  Europe.  Therefore  wo  see 
here,  what  has  been  remarked  in  other  localities  of  the  Lignitic,  a  com- 
X>ound  or  admixture  of  old  and  young  tertiary  types,  in  comparison  at 
least  with  the  fossil  floras  of  Europe,  and  thus  a  general  character  which 
does  not  distinctly  relate  to  any  peculiar  stage  of  European  Tertiary. 
We  have  the  Paleocene  by  relation  to  species  of  Sezane ;  the  Upper 
Eocene,  especially  the  Ligurian  or  Oligocene,  by  the  Palms,  and  the 
Miocene  by  a  number  of  common  and  generally  distributed  forms  which, 
like  Sequoia  langsdorfiij  Populus  mutabiliSj  Ficus  tiliwfoliaj  Cinnamomum 
mississipiense,  Rhamnus  rectinerviSj  Juglans  rugosa,  &c.,  are  omnipresent 
and  constanttypes,indicating  merely  theTertiary  age  for  theLignitic  flora. 
PorthisreasonI  shallcontinuetocarefuUyrecordits  pointsof  affinity  with 
the  divers  groups  of  the  geological  floras  of  Europe ;  but  at  the  same 
time  denying  as  yet  sufficient  evidence  of  identity  to  any  of  them  I 
persist  to  consider  it  simply  as  the  Lower  Eocene  flora  of  this  continent. 
I  said  above  that  the  identity  of  specific  forms  at  Point  of  Bocks  and 
Black  Butte  was  worth  recording  more  carefully,  as  a  remarkable 
case  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  plants.  In  marine  strata  the  long 
preservation  of  types  is  a  matter  of  little  concern,  for  the  circumstance 
under  which  the  "marine  faunas  are  distributed  may  be  the  same  for  very 
long  x)eriods,  as,  for  example,  the  mineral  elements  entering  into  the  com- 
pounds, the  depth  and  temperamentof  the  water,&c.  But  thatacompara- 
tively  large  number  of  land  or  fresh-water  plants,  subject  to  modifica- 
tions or  forced  to  migrations  by  atmospheric  changes,  may  be  preserved 
identical  through  the  lapse  of  time  indicated  by  the  thickness  of  the 
measures  heaped  along  Bitter  Creek,  has  not  been  proved  by  as  positive 
an  evidence  as  we  have  it  here.  The  distance  between  both  localities  is 
eleven  miles  only,  and  the  superposition  of  the  strata  is  all  along  so 
dear,  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  mistake  in  the  calculation  of  the 
vertical  space  separating  both  points.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  hazard 
a  conjecture  upon  the  length  of  time  indicated  by  the  building  up  of 
these  intermediate  measures.  Evidently  of  a  shore  formation,  the  heap- 
ing of  their  materials  may  have  been  more  rapid  than  for  the  deposits 
at  the  wide  bottom  of  the  sea.  They  evidence,  however,  in  their  suc- 
cession, a  series  of  sandstone  beds  which  though  of  greater  thickness 
are  interstratified  by  beds  of  clay,  built  up  of  swampy  deposits  of  long 
duration  and  especially  of  coal-beds,  still  more  clearly  denoting  the  slow 
progress  of  the  work. 

A  geological  fact  like  the  one  remarked  between  the  relation  of  the 
floras  of  Point  of  Bocks  and  Black  Butte  and  the  positive  evidence  of  the 
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long  ]>eriod8  of  time  and  formations  which  separate  them  is  an  instruc- 
tive document,  whose  importance  as  point  of  comparison  in  the  study  of 
the  geographical  distribution  of  onr  present  flora  and  of  its  analogy  to 
ancient  types  will  be  easily  accepted  by  botanists.  But  here  it  has  to 
be  considered  merely  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  age  of  the 
Ix)wer  Lignitic. 

The  Cretaceous  Dakota  group  is  separated  from  Point  of  Bocks  by  a 
thickness  of  strata  about  the  same  as  that  which  is  marked  between 
Point  of  Rocks  and  Black  Butte.  Nevertheless,  between  the  floras  of 
the  Nebraska  and  Kansas  Cretaceous  and  that  of  Point  of  Bocks  and 
Black  Butte,  we  find  scarcely  any  analogous  type,  and  not  a  single 
identical  form.  The  erosions  may  have  indeed  considerably  thinned 
the  marine  strata  representing  the  CretJiceous  above  the  Dakota  group, 
but  that  cannot  lessen  the  strength  of  the  deduction  made  from  the 
total  disconnection  of  two  floras,  one  of  which  denotes  by  its  essential 
characters  a  marked  dissimilarity  of  atmospheric  circumstances,  a 
weighty  evidence,  if  not  a  positive  proof,  of  a  change  of  epoch,  if  not  in 
the  sea,  at  least  upon  the  land.  It  is  useless  to  repeat  that,  as  yet,  no 
marine  invertebrate  remains  of  Cretaceous  type  have  been  discovereid  in 
the  whole  Lignitic  measures  above  Point  of  Bocks.  We  may  admit, 
however,  that  while  the  Tertiary  age  was,  at  its  beginning,  represented 
as  a  land  formation,  as  seen  by  its  flora,  a  Cretaceous  marine  fauna  may 
have  still  locally  persisted  in  deep  seas.  Facts  of  this  kind  are  recorded 
in  European  geology.  The  presence  of  the  Saurian  Agathaumas  in  the 
Lignite  bed  of  Black  Butte  is  then  certainly  explainable  as  clenotiug  the 
wandering  of  that  animal  out  of •  its  domain,  and  its  death  by  penetra* 
ting  into  a  peat-bog  and  being  irretrievably  swallowed  by  its  soft  mat- 
ter. If  once  imbedded  in  soft  peat,  no  animal,  not  even  man,  can  get  out 
of  it.  By  this  fact,  and  also  from  the  reason  that  the  coriaceous,  ligne- 
ous plants  of  the  bogs  are  not  food'for  mammals,  I  explain  the  scarcity  of 
bones  of  Eocene  animals  in  the  lower  beds  of  the  Lignitic.  As  a  shore 
formation,  a  surface  covered  with  deep  bogs  surrounded  by  sand  wastes, 
this  primitive  land  would  not  aflbrd  food  to  mammals  or  even  be  accessi- 
ble to  them.  Every  one  who  has  explored  a  peat-bog  knows  how  these 
formations  are  deprived  of  animal  life.  Very  few  bones  of  the 
Aurochs  have  been  found  in  the  bogs  of  North  Germany,  and  the  area 
covered  by  the  Lignitic  shows  how  compact  and  continuous,  not  to  say 
universal,  were  those  swamps  of  the  Lower  Tertiary,  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  bones  of  Eocene  mammals  are  not  discovered  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Lignitic.  they  will  be  found  in  the  upper  strata. 
Moreover,  the  agglomeration  of  bones  in  certain  localities  depend  on  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  and  do  not  immediately  and  forcibly  relate,  like  plants, 
to  the  general  characters  of  a  whole  period. 

The  question  of  the  subdivision  of  the  Lignitic  or  Tertiary  measures, 
which  I  have  separated  in  four  groups,  from  the  non-coincidence  in  the 
general  character  of  the  flora,  is  still  disputed,  and  this  division  con- 
tradicted by  the  assertion  that  the  discordance  is  merely  apparent, 
and  a  result  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  species,  as  we  may 
see  it  now  in  groups  of  plants  at  distant  localities.  The  contempo- 
raneity of  the  fossil  floras  is  not  merely  marked  by  the  identity  of  some 
species,  but  also  by  a  kind  of  general  character  denoting  the  same 
climatic  circumstances.  The  modification  due  to  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution may  bo  easily  recognized  by  the  presence  or  ab^Dce  of  a 
number  of  species  in  the  flora  of  the  Bitter  Creek  basin,  of  that  of 
Colorado,  the  Baton  Mountains,  the  Lower  Union  group,  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Vancouver.    There  is  between  these  localities  a  wide  dis- 
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tance;  and,  iDdeed,  the  Vancouver  flora  may  show,  in  its  details,  marked 
points  of  dissimilarity  to  that  of  the  Mississippi.  But,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent characters  of  the  I/ower  Lignitic  is  the  predominance  of  Palms, 
and  we  find  it  manifest  in  all  the  localities  named  above.  Indeed,  1  have 
found  remains  of  Palm,  especially  of  Sabal,  whenever  I  have  seen  Lower 
Lignite  beds;  and,  as  it  has  been  remarked  formerly,  iSo^a^  Qrayana  has 
been  observed  on  specimens  from  Vancouver,  Point  of  Eocks,  Golden,  the 
Mississippi,  &c.  With  this  there  are,  in  all  these  floras,  a  predominance 
of  subtropical  forms,  and  the  absence  of  northern  types,  rendering  more 
evident  their  correlation  in  time.  Sufficient  details  have  been  given  on 
the  species  of  the  group,  and  on  their  distribution,  in  Dr.  Haydeu's 
former  report  (1873),  p.  378  to  390. 

The  group  of  plants  of  the  Evanston  division  has,  as  yet,  no  remains 
of  palm-leaves,  but  fruits  doubtfully  referable  to  the  Palm  family; 
with  this  it  has  some  of  its  species  of  leaves  represented  at  Golden,* 
others  at  Carbon.  The  general  character  of  its  flora  does  not  indicate 
as  high  an  average  degree  of  temperature  as  that  of  the  Lower  Lignitic. 
The  group  has  been  separated,  a^  an  intermediate  one  whose  relation  is 
not  positively  fixed  now.  According  to  Professor  Cope's  description, 
bones  of  Eocene  vertebrate  animals  have  been  found  in  connection  with 
it.  Its  true  horizon  may  be  rendered  more  definite  by  further  discoveries. 
But  in  the  group  of  Carbon  the  general  character  of  the  flora  is  evident, 
and  its  relation  to  the  Miocene  of  Europe  and  of  Greenland  is  exposed, 
not  only  by  this  general  kind  of  related  facies,  but  also  by  a  number  of 
species,  like  Platunus  aceroides  and  QuUlelmce^*  Acer,  Populus  arctica^ 
Taxodium  duhiunij  Alntts  Kefersteinii  Betula^QuereuSj  CoryluSj  indicating, 
together  with  the  total  absence  of  Palms,  a  marked  difference  in  the 
climatic  circumstances  governing  the  flora  and  that  of  the  Lower 
Lignitic  group.  This  difference,  also,  is  not  remarked  at  Carbon  only. 
It  is  reproduced  in  the  same  degree,  by  geieral  affinity  and  identity  of 
species,  in  the  flora  of  Coral-Hollow,  San  Joachin  County,  and  of  Con- 
tra Costa,  south  of  Mount  Diablo,  California ;  of  Bridge  Creek,  John 
Day  Valley,  and  of  Blue  Mountain,  Oregon ;  of  Bellingham  Bay,  of 
Ahiska,  as  established  by  Heer's  flora  of  that  country,  and  therefore  fol- 
lowed northward  from  Carbon  to  Greenland.  Some  of  its  types  are  so 
definite  that  a  single  specimen  of  a  species  of  Acer  or  PtoteTiu*  would 
suffice  to  positively  identify  this  group  as  Miocene,  just  as  a  few  spec- 
imens of  QuercusfurcinervispToyed  the  Eocene  age  of  the  Cascade  Mount- 
ains of  Oregon,  whose  formations  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  Po^t- 
Tertiarj"  or  of  recent  origin. 

A  few  words  more  will  be  sufficient  to  answer  the  other  objections 
recorded  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper  against  the  value  of  vegetable 
paleontology  in  its  application  to  geology  for  the  determination  of  the 
age  of  the  formations.  We  know  now  well  enough  that  remains  of 
fossil  plants  are  abundantly  found  in  the  land  deposits  of  this  continent. 
The  result  obtained  firom  the  onset  of  American  researches  in  vegetable 
paleontology  let  us  surmise  what  an  immense  amount  of  documentary 
data  the  after-coming  geologist  shall  be  able  to  gather  in  the  same 
field.  The  authority  of  animal-remains  shall  continue  undoubted  as  far 
as  it  refers  to  marine  formations.  But  when  land  formations  are  to  be 
considered,  the  authority  should,  when  evident,  be  accepted  as  decisive. 

'  The  fragment  of  leaf  found  in  connection  with  the  bones  of  the  Saurian  at  Black 
Bntte,  and  considered,  from  the  character  of  nervation  of  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  the  only  part 
preserved,  as  doubtfully  referable  to  P.  Guilldma  t  was  identified  from  better  specimens, 
showing  the  outlines  of  whole  leaves,  as  a  new  species  of  Vihumumf  described  in  this  paper  as 
Vibwnun.  platanoides. 
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There  may  be  some  exceptiooal  cases  where  both  kind  of  evidence  may 
be  in  opposition,  however,  and  afford  reasons  for  dispute  of  aathority. 
For  example,  noCretaceons  invertebrate  marine  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  strata  of  the  Lignitic  above  Point  of  Eocks,  nor  in  the  Bitter 
Creek  series  above  this  point,  nor  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  Colorado 
Basin ;  hence  the  plants,  being  characteristic  and  Tertiary,  the  whole 
formation  should  be  admitted  as  Tertiary,  of  course.  But  Vancouver 
shows,  as  far  as  its  flora  is  known,  identity  of  characters  of  its  ibssil 
plants  with  those  of  the  Lower  Lignitic,  os  known,  from  the  above-named 
stations;  its  relation  is  therefore  defined  as  land  formation,  and  this 
should  be  to  my  persuasion  considered  as  evidence  of  synchronism  and 
therefore  of  its  Tertiary  age,  though  the  beds  bearing  Tertiary  plants 
may  be  locally  and  casually  overlaid  by  marine  strata  with  Cretaceous 
animal-remains.  This  case  has  some  analogy  with  that  of  the  presence 
of  the  bones  of  a  Cretaceous  Saurian  at  Black  Butte. 

Conformability  or  uncomformability  of  stratification  proves  very  little 
in  regard  to  the  changes  which  are  considered  as  indicating  a  new  epoch 
or  period.  Of  course  the  disturbances  of  wide-expanded  surfaces  of  the 
earth  modify  in  various  degrees  the  atmospheric  circumstances,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  however,  those  which  govern  the  distribution  of  animals 
under  water.  Therefore  the  changes  in  the  characters  of  the  floras  or 
the  faunas  may  be  more  or  less  evident  in  correlation  with  these  dis- 
turbances. But  these  are  more  generally  so  gradual  that  they  cannot 
be  remarked  by  traces  of  unconformability,  and  the  consequences  in 
modifications  of  marine  or  land  beings  can  be  appreciated  only  at  very 
long  distances  of  time.  Gradual  changes  of  this  kind  seem  to  have  pro- 
gressed during  the  whole  period  of  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  the  West, 
from  the  base  of  the  Dakota  group  to  that  of  the  Tertiary  Lignitic,  and 
later  still ;  for  in  the  whole  vertical  space  occupied  by  the  deposits  no 
unconformability  of  strata  if  remarked.  But  the  concurrence  of  gradual 
atmospheric  modifications  with  those  of  the  earth  surface  is  distinctly 
recognizable  in  the  general  character  of  the  flora  of  the  lower  Lignitic 
compared  to  that  of  the  Dakot^i  group,  this  being  of  a  temperate 
climate,  while  that  of  the  Lignitic  proves  a  subtropical  one.  Of  course 
the  life  under  deep  seas  cannot  be  modified  in  the  same  degree  and  in  the 
same  period  of  time.  It  is  but  very  slowly  influenced  by  land  atmospheric 
changes,  and  from  this  there  is  in  some  instances  between  the  in- 
habitants  of  the  land  and  those  of  the  sea,  a  forcible  geological  discord- 
ance, like  that  exposed  at  Blaek  Butte  by  the  Saurian  and  the  plant's 
remains  wherein  it  was  imbedded. 

Perhaps  the  more  weighty  objection  against  the  deductions  taken 
from  the  characters  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  flora  is  that  of  the  unreliability 
of  comparison  between  the  vegetable  types  of  both  continents  in  their 
relation  to  supposed  synchronous  epochs.  From  this  objection  it  is 
said  that  we  should  not  .attempt,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
North  American  fossil  plant,  to  consider  anything  known  of  the  geo- 
logical relation  of  those  of  Europe.  This  objection  appears  at  first 
trifling,  and  it  seems  that  it  could  be  answered  by  the  mere  assertion  that 
as  American  paleontologists  have  constantly  taken  their  points  of  com- 
parison from  Europe,  in  considering  the  relation  of  the  animal  remains 
to  the  age  of  the  strata  where  they  were  discovered,  vegetable  paleon- 
tology should  be  allowed  to  use  the  same  privilege;  for  no  section  of 
natural  science  can  be  defined  and  progress  a  priori  or  without  means 
of  comparison,  and  where  to  find  any  if  the  European  scientific  do- 
main should  be  closed.  But  in  this  objection  there  is  something  more 
than  the  mere  privilege  of  comparison.    It  seems  positive  that  from  its 
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first  appearance  the  Americai)  land  flora  has  a  proper  American  character, 
recognizable  not  merely  in  differences,  but  in  priority  of  types.  I  have 
already  alladed  to  this  phenomenon,  which,  though  seemingly  observ- 
able in  many  instances,  is,  however,  not  positively  ascertained  as  an 
actuality,  and  not  referable  to  a  principle  of  a  general  application.  We 
have,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  a  precedence  of  vegetable  Devonian 
types  which  are  already  seen  in  the  Silurian ;  the  Carboniferous,  also, 
are  recognized  by  remains  of  Lepidodendron  as  low  as  the  Marcellns 
epoch.  The  Sub-Carboniferous  flora  of  this  continent  is  mostly  Devonian 
for  Europe,  and  the  Lower  Carboniterous  has  a  number  of  specific  forms, 
considered  by  European  authors  as  Permian.  Farther  up,  the  Trias  is' 
Jurassic  by  its  Gycadece^  and  the  Cretaceous  of  the  Dakota  group  is 
typically  allied  to  the  Miocene  species,  and  still  more  to  the  present 
flora  of  this  country.  If  it  is  so,  the  objection  expressed  above  is  a 
mighty  one,  for  then  our  Liguitic  flora  might  be  of  an  older  period  and 
representative  of  an  American  Cretaceous  formation,  though  having 
already  the  characters  of  European  Eocene  floras  f  We  have,  in  this 
fieculiar  case,  a  point  of  reliable  •  comparison  which  answers  the  ob- 
jection. The  flora  of  Point  of  Eocks,  considered  as  Tertiary,  is  prob- 
ably at  the  lowest  stage  of  the  formation.  Its  characters  have  been 
exposed  in  a  table  of  comparison.  Now,  the  floras  of  Gelinden,  ia 
Belgium,  and  of  Suzanne,  in  France,  are  connected  with  strata  ac- 
knowledged by  stratigraphy  and  animal  paleontology  as  of  the  oldest 
European  Tertiary.  And  here  as  at  Gelinden,  for  example,  the  Creta- 
ceous type,  represented  by  Dryophyllumy  is  far  more  evident  than  at 
Point  of  Eocks,  and  in  the  flora  of  Suzanne  it  is  about  in  the  same 
proportion  as  in  that  of  Point  of  Bocks  and  Black  Butte.  In  this 
case,  therefore,  no  trace  of  precedence  of  vegetable  types  is  remarked  on . 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  floras  of  both  continents,  offering 
evident  synchronism  by  stratification,  and  oboth  animal  and  vegetable 
paleontology,  may  be  considered  as  giving  reliable  evidence  by  the 
comparison  of  tbeir  characters. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  opinion  on  the  Tertiary  age  of  the  Lignitic 
contradicts  evidence  admitted  by  the  highest  scientific  authority. 
Though  no  personal  opinion  may  be  recognized  as  authoritative  in 
science,  we  have,  on  the  question  discussed  here,  a  concurrence  of 
views  expressed  by  Dr.  Newberry  for  the  Lignitic  flora  of  the  Union 
group  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  and  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Dawson 
for  that  of  Canada^  These  are  certainly  the  highest  authorities  in 
this  country.  From  Europe,  the  opinion  of  Count  Saporta,  who  is 
deeply  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  botanical  paleontology  of  this 
country,  is  not  less  explicit.  After  the  examination  of  some  of  the 
plates  prepared  for  the  flora  of  the  Lignitic^  he  writes:  ^'Tbat 
Sphenopteris  Eocenica  is  closely  allied  to  Asplemum  Wegmanni,  Brgt., 
of  Suzanne ;  that  species  analogous  to  what  I  have  described  as 
Abietites  duhiiis  and  Ahietiies  setigera  have  been  found  in  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  of  St.  Paulet,  France ;  that  our  Palms,  especially  Palmacitcs 
Goldianus,  denote  Eocene;  that  the  magnificent  species  Sabal  Grayana 
is  allied  to,  and  perbai)s  an  ancestor  of,  Sabal  majovj  which  in  Europe 
appears  at  the  beginning  of  the  Miocene;  Siud  thut  Flahellaria  communis 
is  extremely  similar  to  J^ahal  andegaviensis^  which  is  found  in  the  Eocene 
Superior  of  the  south  of  Fiance,  but  which  has  not  been  figured  till 
now."  From  all  this  and  other  pointB  of  affinity  which  the  cele- 
brated paleontologist  of  France  makes  in  regard  to  the  species  of  the 
lower  group  of  the  Lignitic  flora,  he  concludes  as  follows  :♦ — "  In  re- 

•  In  letter,  October  19, 1875. 
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samiDg,  and  notwithstandiDg  that  AbieHteSy  wbicli  I  consider  as  a  Cre- 
taceous type,  yonr  first  groap  seems  indeed  to  be  legitimately  Eocene, 
by  its  Ferns,  its  Palms,  its  coriaceous  and  prototypical  Poplars,  its 
Cinnamomumj  and  its  Vihumum^  as  related  to  the  Suzanne  flora,  and  by 
one  of  its  Palms  to  the  Upper  Eocene  of  Angers.  If  one  would  suppose 
this  flora  more  recent  than  the  Eocene,  he  would  have  to  admit  such  a 
dissemblance  between  Europe  and  America  that  every  comparison  by 
the  floras  between  the  geological  stages  of-  both  continents  should  ap- 
pear an  impossibility.''  The  assimilation  of  American  species  with  a 
number  of  Miocene  species  published  in  Europe  is  considered  by  Saporta 
as  doubtful  and  not  quite  conclusive  ,*  and  he  remarks,  also,  that,  though 
his  opinion  on  the  age  of  the  Lower  Lignitic  group  is  given  according 
to  present  impression,  the  great  geographical  distance  renders  the 
affinities  between  compared  localities  very  difficult  to  fix  with  precision, 
even  in  supposing  them  contemporaneous. 

These  quotations  must  be  excused  by  reason  of  the  importance  given 
now  to  the  question  of  the  age  of  the  Lignitic,  which,  controverted  in 
various  ways,  demands  light,  and  bans  to  be  considered  in  every  possible 
point  of  view.  The  problem  is  not  yet  solved.  Beqnested,  as  I  am,  to 
contribute  a  share  in  the  discussion,  by  closely  adhering  to  paleontologi- 
cal  evidence,  and  exposing  it  as  far  as  it  is  given  by  fossil  plants,  I  had 
to  enter  into  details  in  order  to  show  its  weight.  And  no  better  oppor- 
tunity could  be  afforded  for  this  purpose  than  a  review  of  the  group  of 
plants  obtained  from  Point  of  Bocks  by  Dr.  Hayden. 

From  the  following  descriptions  it  will  be  remarked  that  some  of  the 
specimens  have  been  found  and  communicated  to  the  survey  by  Mr. 
William  Gleburn,  of  Omaha,  a  zealous  explorer  and  student  of  the  vege- 
table paleontology  of  the  Western  Territories. 

Description  of  species  of  fossil  plants  from  Point  of  Rocks. 

1.  Fucus  LiGNiTUM,  sp,  nov. 

Frond  flattened,  irregularly  dichotomous;  branches  diverging  ob- 
liquely ;  branchlets  short,  terminal,  linear-divaricate,  tufted,  forking  at 
the  point. 

The  fragment  figured  is  the  only  one  of  this  kind  in  the  specimens.  It 
represents  a  species  allied  to  Sph<vrococcus  crispiformis^  Sternb.,  as  de- 
scribed in  Heer's  Flor.  Tert.  Helv.  (p.  23,  PL  IV,  fig.  1),  and  still  more, 
perhaps,  to  the  living  Fucus  canaliculatus^  Agh.,  very  common  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  also  discoverd  in  numerous  specimens  in 
the  Tertiary  of  Spitzbergen.  The  base  of  the  lowest  branches  is  four 
millimeters  broad,  but  the  size  of  the  branchlets  diminishes  nearly  one- 
half  at  each  dichotomous  division.  The  terminal  branchlets  are  only 
half  a  millimeter  broad,  fasciculate-dichotomous,  short,  split,  or  furcate 
at  the  point,  and  divaricate.  The  substance  appears  thin,  membrana- 
ceous, and  yellowish. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

2.  Salvinia  attenuata,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  small,  one  centimeter  or  less  in  diameter,  opposite,  joined  at 
the  narrowed,  sHghtly-pediceled  base,  round  or  broadly  oval,  indis- 
tinctly reticulate  by  vertical  and  parallel  rows  of  quadrate,  large  cells, 
marked  in  the  middle  by  black  spots,  formed  by  very  small,  close  cells, 
or  pores,  without  any  trace  of  a  middle  nerve. 

This  fine  species  is  related  by  its  reticulation  and  its  size  to  Salvinia 
Mildeanay  Heer  (Bait.  Flor.,  p.  17,  PI.  Ill,  figs.  1  and  2),  differing  from 
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it  by  broader,  less  distinct,  square  areolae,  the*  absence  of  a  dividing 
middle  nerve,  and  the  narrowing  of  the  base  to  a  very  short  pedicel. 
By  these  two  last  characters,  this  species  is  aniike  any  of  this  genus. 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  two  leaves  representing  it  were  not, 
when  embedded  into  the  clay,  in  their  full  state  of  maturity,  one  of 
them  being  smaller  than  the  other,  and  its  areolation  far  less  distinct. 
In  the  young  leaves  of  the  living  Salvinia  natunSy  the  leaves,  before 
attaining  their  lull  development,  have  the  middle  nerve  scarcely  dis- 
cernible. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Bocks,  William  Cleburn. 

3.  SBLAGINELLA  ?  FALOATA,  sp.  flOV. 

Frond  small,  dichotomous ;  pinnae  narrow-linear,  one  to  four  centime- 
ters long,  six  to  seven  millimeters  broad ;  pinnules  close,  two-ranked, 
in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  generally  covering  each  other  at  the  bor- 
ders, falcate  upwards,  lanceolate-acuminate,  suddenly  narrowed  to  the 
point  of  attachment,  without  distinct  middle  nerve. 

I  have  figured  four  difiFerent  parts  of  this  plant,  which  is  abundantly 
scattered  among  the  floating  rootlets  and  upon  the  specimens  of  the 
Lemna  t  Scutata,  It  may  represent  some  kind  of  floating  fern,  per- 
haps, rather  than  a  species  of  Selaginella.  It  is,  however,  closely 
allied  to  Selaginella  Bertlwudi,  Lsqx.,  described  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Annual 
Eeport  for  1873  (p.  395),  diflfering,  however,  by  the  two-ranked  position 
of  the  leaves  and  their  distinctly  falcate  form. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  I)r.  F.  Y.  Hayden,  W.  Cleburn. 

One  of  Mr.  Cleburu's  specimens  represents  a  fragment  of  a  stem  ten 
centimeters  long,  one  centimeter  broad,  round,  but  flattened  by  com- 
pression, covered  with  densely  imbricate  leaves  of  the  same  form  and 
size  as  those  of  the  branches.  This  stem  proves  the  relation  of  the 
described  fragments  to  the  lycopodiaceous  family. 

4.  Selaginella  laciniata,  sp.  nov.  t 

Branches  dichotomously  divided  5  divisions  two  to  three  centimeters 
long ;  leaflets  ?  opposite,  distichous,  divided  from  the  base  in  three  to 
five  filiform  laciuia^,  some  of  them  forking  at  the  middle,  all  curving 
upward,  or  falcate. 

By  its  mode  of  vegetation,  the  form  and  divisions  of  the  pinnae  or 
branchlets,  these  small  plants  are  exactly  similar  to  those  described 
from  Dr.  Hayden's  specimens  under  the  name  of  Selaginella  falcata. 
The  difference  is  in  the  remarkable  laceration  or  thread-like  divisions 
of  the  leaflets.  The  lacinise  distinct  and  in  relievo  upon  the  stone  are 
like  the  veinlets  of  fern-leaves,  when,  by  maceration  and  decomposi- 
tion, their  epidermis  has  been  destroyed,  or  like  skeletons  of  leaves.  In 
this  case,  however,  as  these  thread-like  branches  are  more  or  less  nu- 
merous, either  simple  or  forking  from  the  middle,  and  thus  differing  in 
number  and  mode  of  divisions  for  each  leaflet,  this  appearance  cannot 
result  from  decomposition  in  water.  It  is  probable  that  these  remains 
represent  a  kind  of  lycopodiaceous  plant,  living  sometimes  partly  im- 
mersed, and  that,  as  it  happens  in  numerous  species  of  water-plants  of 
this  epoch,  the  immersed  leaves  become. decomposed,  and  grow  into  la- 
ciniate  divisions,  while  the  emerged  ones  are  entire  or  undivided.  This 
difference  in  the  leaves  is  particularly  marked  in  Nasturtium  lacustre^ 
Gray,  known  to  every  botanist.  I  do  not  know,  however,  any  Lyco- 
podium  species  showing  this  kind  of  variations  in  leaves.  Even  L.  in- 
undatum  has  the  leaves  of  the  immersed  part  entire  or  without  divia- 
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ions.    It  is  therefore  uucertain  if  the  specific  separation  of  these  £rag- 
inents  is  authorizable. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  William  Clehum. 

5.  Sequoia  brevifolia,  Heer. 

Branches  ilexnous )  branchlet^  opposite  or  alternate,  open  and  diverg- 
ing near  the  base,  then  curving  upward  and  erect  from  the  middle  to 
the  top.  Leaves  of  two  kinds,  either  small,  short,  scaliform  at  the  base 
of  the  brauchlets  and  covering  the  whole  of  them  when  young,  or  oblong, 
enlarged  in  the  middle,  obtuse  or  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  point,  and 
gradually  and  slightly  so  toward  the  decurring  base,  distichous,  oblique, 
decreasing  in  length  toward  the  base  and  the  top  of  the  branchletfl. 
We  have  a  large  branch*  and  numerous  more  fragmentary  specimenaof 
this  fine  species  described  by  Ueer  in  Flor,  Arct.  (p.  93,  PI.  II,  fig.  23)| 
ftom  Greenland  specimens,  in  Flor.  Spitz,  (p.  37,  Pi.  IV,  figs.  2-^),  from 
Spitzbergen  specimens,  and  formerly  in  Fl.  Baltica  (p.  21,  PI.  Ill,  figl  10), 
It  is  well  characterized  by  the  form  of  its  generally  short  oi>eu  dis- 
tichous leaves,  either  abruptly  pointed,  or  obtuse,  deeply  nerved,  and 
slightly  decreasing  in  width  from  above  the  middle  to  the  base.  We 
have,  however,  a  number  of  specimens  with  somewhat  narrower,  nearly 
linear,  longer  leaves,  which  show  a  notable  deviation  of  the  normal  form. 
The  cone  of  this  species  is  not  known  as  yet.  One  of  the  specimens  bear- 
ing scattered  brauchlets  and  leaves  of  this  Sequoia  has  a  cone,  which 
appears  to  be  a  flattened  cross-section,  or  perhaps  the  flattened  base  of 
the  cone  turned  upward,  the  pedicel  marking  the  central  point  around 
which  the  scales,  oblong,  cuneate,  narrow,  emarginate  at  the  top,  are  im- 
bricated to  the  borders.  These  scales  rather  resemble  those  of  a  Olyp- 
tostrobus  than  those  of  a  Sequoia, 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Br.  F.  V.  Hayden^  Wm.  Clehum^  whose 
collection  has  about  one-half  of  the  specimens  representing  this 
species  in  its  normal  form,  and  its  variety. 

6.  Sequoia  longifolia,  Lsqx.,  MSS. 

Branches  thick  ;  leaves  closely  appressed,  erect,  long  linear  lanceolate- 
pointed  or  accuminate,  enlarged  above  the  slightly  contracted  and  decur- 
ring base ;  scars  deep,  liugulate-pointed,  marked  by  a  deep  groove  in  the 
middle. 

This  species  was  already  described  from  Black  Butte  specimens ;  these 
have,  some  of  them  at  least,  longer  leaves  than  those  of  Black  Batte.  Jn 
these,  the  leaves  average  two  and  a  half  to  three  centimeters  long  and 
three  millimeters  wide ;  in  those  of  Point  of  Bocks,  the  leaves,  of  the  same 
width,  are  generally  five  centimeters  long,  even  more.  In  both  forms, 
they  are  marked  by  a  broad  indistinct  middle  nerve,  and  the  sarfaoe, 
seen  with  the  glass,  appears  very  thinly  striated  in  the  length.  This  char- 
acter, as  well  a«  the  thick  consistence  of  the  leaves,  seems  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  8i)ecies,  though  the  leaves  of  the  specimens  of  Point  of 
Bocks  are  not  only  longer  but  proportionally  narrower  and  scarcely 
contracted  to  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  branches.  In  both,  these 
leaves  are  generally  crowded  and  covering  the  stem. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Bocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

7.  Sequoia  tiformis,  sp.  iwv. 

Stems  thick,  pinnately  branching ;  brauchlets  short,  obliquely  di* 
verging;  leaves  either  linear  or  somewhat  broader  in  the  middle^  grad- 

*  A  beautiful  specimen,  the  property  of  Mr.  £.  H.  Clarke,  agent  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad,  who  kiudly  lent  it  for  illustration  of  the  species. 
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ually  narrovced  to  a  point,  slightly  contracted  to  the  decarreut  base, 
slightly  incurved  or  falcate,  sometimes  erect  and  appressed  to  the  stem ; 
scar-leaves  triangalar  or  lingalate  pointed. 

This  species  apparently  bears  two  kinds  of  leaves,  even  upon  the  same 
specimens;  either  long,  twocentimeters,  and  very  narrow-linear,  less  than 
oQe  millimeter  wide,  or  shorter  and  broader,  decreasing  gradually  from 
the  base  to  the  point,  linear-lanceolate,  nearly  one  ajid  one-half  millime- 
ters wide  and  only  eight  to  ten  millimeters  long;  the  middle  nerve  is 
deeply  marked  upon  both  kinds  of  leaves.  I  should  have  considered 
the  numerous  specimens  bearing  branches  of  this  Sequoia  as  represent- 
ing two  species,  the  one  with  narrow  longer  leaves,  the  other  with  shorter 
broader  leaves.  But  even  the  difterence  in  the  length  and  proportion- 
ate width  of  the  leaves  is  distinctly  perceivable  upon  one  of  the  speci- 
mens, and  the  difierence  also  in  the  length  of  the  leaves,  all  naiTow  and 
of  tjje  same  width,  is  evident  upon  another.  There  are,  moreover,  a 
large  number  of  specimens,  all  fragmentary  indeed;  and  the  ditference 
in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  leaves  is  apparent  upon  most  of  them.  In 
the  average,  the  leaves  are  much  narrower  than  those  of  Seqtioia  Reich- . 
enbdchi,  Heer,  to  which  this  species  is  related  by  the  falcate  form  of 
some  ot  the  leaves. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Kocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  dm. 

8.  WlDDRINGTONIA  COMPLANATA,  sp.  flOV. 

Stem  thick,  disticho-pinnate ;  branchlets  short,  thick,  alternate,  ob- 
lique ;  leaves  small,  in  spiral  order,  closely  imbricate  and  appressed, 
oblong-liugulate  pointed  upon  the  primary  branches,  ovate-pointed  or 
rhomboidal  and  shorter  upon  the  obtuse  branchlets. 

This  si)ecies,  represented  by  many  specimens,  is  evidently  related  to 
Widdnngtonia  antiqua  (Sap.  Et.,  2, 1,  p.  69,  PI.  I,  fig.  4),  for  the  form  of 
the  heaves,  which  are,  however,  more  closely  appressed  in  the  American 
species,  and  more  distinctly  pla<3ed  in  spiral  order  around  the  branch- 
lets.  These  leaves  do  not  appear  of  a  thick  substance,  the  coat  of 
coaly  matter  over  them  being  extremely  thin. 

Habitat. — Point  of  liocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  William  Cleburn. 

9.  PiSTIA  CORRUGATA,  9p.  nOV. 

Leaves  thick,  at  least  toward  the  base,  varyingin  diameterfromtwoto 
three  and  one-half  centimeters,  broadly  obovate,  generally  bordered  from 
above  the  base  by  a  wavj'  margin  two  to  five  millimeters  broad ;  gradu- 
ally narrowed  into  a  short  pedicel  about  three  millimeters  thick,  termi- 
nating into  a  bundle  of  radicles;  veins  emerging  from  the  pedicel  in  two 
or  three  thick  bundles,  dividing  and  diverging  from  the  base  of  the 
leaves,  and  forming  in  ascending,  by  a  kind  of  abnormal  anastomosis, 
irregularly  polygonal  meshes. 

These  leaves,  resembling  in  form  a  small  bladder,  contracted  on  one 
side,  seem  somewhat  inflated,  or  at  least  thickened,  from  the  base  to 
above  the  middle,  or  composed  of  two  distinct  areas,  the  lower  one  cir- 
cular and  separated  by  a  narrow  groove,  or  deep  line,  from  the  wrinkled 
border  which  surrounds  it,  narrowing,  however,  gradually  toward  the 
pedicel.  The  areolation  of  this  border  seems  disconnected  and  distinct, 
representing  large  quadrangular  areolae,  whose  subdivisions  curve  along 
in  festoons.  Sometimes,  however,  the  central  part  is  not  inflated,  or 
thicker,  and  in  this  case,  as  in  specimens  representing  .voung  leaves,  no 
traces  of  borders  are  perceivable.  This  groove,  therefore,  and  the  sep- 
aratiou  of  the  leaf  in  two  distinct  parts,  may  be  caused  by  a  kind  of  fold 
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oroand  a  tergescence  of  the  lower  part,  formed  by  an  abnormal  growth 
of  radicles.  The  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  is  somewhat  rough ;  the 
lower  surface,  iuside  of  the  fringe,  is  dotted  with  minute  holes,  or  like 
spongious.  The  leaves  are  generally  mixed,  or  superposed  to  thin  foil- 
form  long  radicles,  all  of  the  same  size,  coming  in  bundles  from  linear 
rootlets,  two  to  five  millimeters  thick.  They  form  a  thick  coating  sur- 
rounding the  leaves,  or  whereupon  the  leaves  are  floatiug,  without  evi- 
dent coDDection  or  point  of  attachment  to  them. 

At  first  I  supposed  these  leaves  as  representing  the  same  species  as 
the  followiug,  but  their  relation  to  species  of  Pistiaj  whose  leaves  are  flat 
and  not  like  vesicles,  seems  to  indicate,  though  the  likeness  in  some  of 
the  characters  may  be,  that  these  organs  represent  two  kinds  of  water- 
plants.  Comparing  this  one  to  leaves  of  Pistia  spathulataj  Mich.,  from 
specimens  of  Louisiana,  the  affinity  is  remarked  not  only  in  the  obovate 
shape  of  the  leaves,  but  in  the  kind  of  nervation,  by  inflated  primary 
veins  diverging  from  the  base  of  the  pedicel,  where  they  pass  into l>un- 
dles  of  radicular  filaments  of  the  same  characters  as  those  of  the  fossil 
plant.  Most  of  the  leaves  of  the  living  species,  the  old  ones  especially^ 
bear  from  the  middle  to  the  base  an  inflated  spongious  coating  similar 
to  that  which  is  observed  on  the  under  surface  of  the  fossil  leaves.  The 
more  marked  difierence  is  in  the  central  part  of  the  fossil  species,  which 
appears  surrounded  by  a  distinctly-marked  deep  line,  while  in  the  leaves 
of  P.  spathulata  the  thick  zone,  though  definite,  terminates  in  passing  up- 
ward along  the  primary  veins;  but  this  difierence,  like  that  of  the  areo- 
latiou  along  the  borders,  is  specific  only  and  the  generic  identity  appears 
clearly  defined. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  very  abundant,  and  covering  by  itself  only 
large  surface  of  shale,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  PTm.  Clebum, 

10.  Lemna  Scut  at  a.  Daws. 

Fronds  round, entire,  slightly  undulate  on  the  edges,  sometimes  an  inch 
in  diameter,  single  or  grouped ;  roots  numerous,  filiform,  proceeding 
from  a  round  spot  near  the  notch  of  the  frond. 

To  this  species,  as  described  and  figured  by  Professor  Dawson  (Rc|>ort 
on  the  Geology  of  the  Forty-ninth  Parallel,  Appendix  A,  p.  329,  Tab.  XVI, 
figs.  5  and  C),  I  refer  a  number  of  round  bodies,  leaves  or  fronds,  mixed 
with  the  species  described  above.  Comparing  them  with  the  author's 
figures,  there  is  no  difference  whatever,  except  that  if  some  of  them  do 
not  show  any  trace  of  veins,  others,  exactly  of  the  same  shape,  are 
veined  from  the  base,  where  the  radicular  filaments  are  attache<l  to  them 
and  the  veins  distributed  as  in  the  former  species.  Some  specimens  also, 
one  of  which  has  been  figured,  show  the  basilar  part  inflated,  or  Uie 
pedicel  wherefrom  the  veins  are  diverging,  just  in  the  center  of  the  cir- 
cular organism,  as  if  it  had  been  a  bladdery  or  vesicular  plant,  flattened 
by  compression.  I  still  believe  that  both  the  leaves  described  above 
and  these  represent  the  same  kind  of  vegetable,  these  being  the  young 
and  yet  undeveloped  organs.  All  the  different  appearances  of  these 
plants,  represented  by  numerous  specimens,  have  been  figured,  and  the 
comparison  of  their  various  forms  will,  I  think,  satisfy  paleontologists 
in  regard  to  their  relation  to  a  species  of  Pistia. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  mixed  with  the  former,  Dr.  F.  F.  Hayden^ 
Wm.  Clebum. 

11.  Ottelia  Americana,  sp.  nov. 

Spathe  ovate  narrowed  to  a  round  pedicel,  surrounded  by  an  ondu- 
lated  and  wrinkled  fringe,  emarginate  at  the  top. 
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The  central  part  of  this  organism,  representing  the  spathe  of  a  water- 
plant,  is  oval,  somewhat  inflated,  narrowed  toa  ronnd  pedicel,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  margin  or  fringe  half  a  centimeter  broad,  cat  or  emargin- 
ate  at  the  top.  The  middle  part  is  slightly  inflated  and  striate  in  the 
length.  The  border  fringe  is  opaque,  and  does  not  show  any  ap- 
pearance of  nervation.  Comparing  it  to  a  figure  of  Otteliaalismaides^ 
Pers.,  from  Ceylon,  kibdly  communicated  by  Saporta,  the  fossil  plant 
seems  in  perfect  concordance  of  characters  with  the  living. 

Habitat. — ^Point  of  Rocks,  JOr.  F.  V.  Haydeuy  represented  by  one 
specimen  only,  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

12.  Sabal  Grayana,  Lesqx. 

Trans.  Am.  Philsoc,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  412,  T.  xiv.,  figs.4-6. 

Frond  apparently  large,  represented  by  fragments  only ;  rachis  flat, 
elongated  linear-acuminate,  six  to  eight  inches  long,  enlarged  at  its 
base  and  rounded  on  both  sides ;  rays  numerous,  gradually  enlarging 
upward,  half  to  two  and  one-half  centimeters  broad,  marked  with  dis- 
tant and  distinct  slender  veins.  The  characters  of  this  species  have 
been  described  in  detail  as  quoted  above.  The  species  is  always  easily 
identified  by  its  slender  though  distinct  and  equally  distant  veins. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Dr,  F.  V.  Hayden. 

•13.  Dryophyllum  crenatum,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  oblong,  lanceolate,  abruptly  oblique  to  the  petiole  or  subtrun- 
cate ;  borders  deeply,  regularly  crenate ;  substance  of  the  leaves  some- 
what thick,  subcoriaceous ;  surface  roug^ ;  nervation  pinnate,  middle 
nerve  flat  and  broad,  lateral  veins  diverging  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees, 
flat,  distinct,  slightly  curving  in  ascending  to  the  borders  subcampto- 
drome,  the  veins  forking  up  under  the  sinuses  of  the  teeth,  and  a  branch 
I>assing  up  along  the  borders  from  the  point  where  the  veins  enter  the 
teeth ;  nervilles  thick,  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  forming,  by  subdivision 
and  anastomosis,  a  square  or  indistinctly  polygonal  areolation. 

Of  all  the  species  described  of  this  genus,  none  is  comparable  to  this 
one,  which  is  especially  distinct  by  its  broadly  obtusely  dentate  borders. 
It  is  represented  by  two  fragmentary  specimens. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  I>r.  F,  V.  Hayden. 

14.  Dryophyllum  subfalcatum  sp.  nov. 

Leaf  subcoriaceous,  linear-lanceolate,  acuminate  or  isharply  pointed : 
borders  regularly  serrate  with  short  blunt  teeth  turned  upward ;  lateral 
veins  parallel,  diverging  thirty  to  forty  degrees,  straight  to  the  point  of 
the  teeth ;  fibrillse  close,  thin  but  distinct,  simple  or  ramified  in  the 
middle,  the  upper  ones  joining  nearly  in  right  angle,  a  branch  veinlet 
which  pass  from  near  the  point  of  the  lateral  veins  under  the  sinuses,  and 
follows  along  and  close  to  the  borders. 

There  is  only  a  fragmentary  specimen  of  this  species,  the  upper  half 
of  a  leaf.  By  its  form  and  nervation,  it  seems  at  first  referable  to  the 
genus  Castaneu,  and,  truly,  it  would  be  easy  to  find  leaves  of  the  present 
C.  vesca  apparently  perfectly  similar  to  this  fossil  one.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  difference  in  the  areolation,  or  in  the  arrangement  of  the  tertiary 
veins.  In  these  primary  types  of  Qtiercus  and  Castanea  described  under 
the  name  of  Dryophyllum^  the  upper  branch  of  the  secondary  veins 
passes  from  near  the  point  of  the  vein  under  the  sinuses  and  closely 
follows  the  borders,  which  thus  sometimes  appear  narrowly  marginate, 
and  is  joined  nearly  at  right  angle  by  the  upper  fibrillie.    This  charac- 
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ter,  though  still  iudistinctly  traced  in  the  leaves  of  Cmtanea^  and  of 
some  species  of  chestnut-oaks,  is  far  less  regular,  the  apper  branches 
which  follow  the  borders  being  of  various  sizes,  not  so  exactly  parallel 
to  the  borders,  and  not  in  close  proximity  to  them.  This  new  species  is 
intimately  related  to  Dryophyllum  Dewalquei  Sap.  &  Mer.  {Flar  d^  Qe- 
linden)^  especially  to  the  fragment  figured  in  PI.,  Ill,  Fig.  2.  It  differs 
only  by  the  shorter,  less  acute  teeth  of  the  borders,  the  slightly  falcate 
form  of  the  leaf,  and  the  close  thin  fibrillar. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wm.  Clebum. 

15.  POPULUS  MELANARIA,   Hecr. 

Leaves  with  a  long,  slender  petiole;  deltoid,  subtruncate  at  base; 
borders  acutely  serrate ;  primary  basilar  lateral  nerves  emerging  from 
above  the  border  base  of  the  leaf,  with  a  pair  of  thin  marginal  veinlets 
underneath. 

Considering  what  can  be  seen  of  this  leaf  from  the  fragment  which 
represents  merely  its  lower  half,  with  the  long,  slender  petiole,  the  dis- 
tinct nervation,  and  a  few  of  the  border-teeth,  it  exhibits  characters  in 
accordance  with  those  described  above,  and  translated  from  Scbimper's 
Vegetable  Paleontology,  and  especially  with  the  figure  given  of  this 
species  in  Flor.  Tert.  Helv.  (PL  LIV,  fig.  7).  Professor  Herr  remarks, 
that  it  essentially  differs  from  Populus  latiovj  var.  subtmncataj  by  the. 
position  of  the  lateral  primary  nerves  at  a  distance  from  the  border-base 
of  the  leaves.  In  the' leaf  figured  as  indicated  above,  this  distance  is 
still  greater  than  in  that  in  the  Flor.  Helv.  Heer  remarks  also  that 
he  has  seen  a  Yarge  number  of  specimens  of  the  same  species,  but  that 
in  all  except  one,  which  he  has  figured,  the  upper  part  of  the  leaves 
was  destroyed,  as  it  is  in  ours.  He  mentions  as  distinctive  characters, 
the  acutely  serrate  borders  of  the  leaves,  and  the  middle  nerve  thicker 
than  the  lateral  ones,  the  same  as  seen  upon  our  specimen.  I  have, 
therefore,  no  doubt  about  the  relation  of  this  leaf  to  the  European 
species. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Bocks,  2>r.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

16.  Populus  melanarioides,  sp.  no  v. 

Leaf  subcoriaceous,  nearly  round,  subtruncate  at  base,  long-petioled ; 
borders  undulate ;  nervation  ternate  from  above  the  base  of  the  leaf, 
secondary  veins  two  pairs,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  primary  ones, 
these  much  branched  outside ;  the  others  simple,  all  the  divisions  pass- 
ing to  near  the  borders,  where  they  become  effaced  in  the  areolation ; 
nervilles  thick,  flexuous,  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  forming  by  rami- 
fication at  right  angle  square  polygonal  meshes. 

By  the  subcoriaceous  substance,  the  long  slender  petiole  of  the  leaves, 
this  species  is  referable  to  the  section  of  the  Trepidas  (Trembling  Pop- 
lars). As  in  Populus  tremulafolia^  Sap.  (Bt.,  3,  2,  p.  26,  PL  HI,  fig.  4), 
to  which  thi3  species  is  allied,  the  veins  and  their  branches  pass  through 
the  areas  to  very  near  the  borders,  which  they  seem  to  reach.  The 
American  form  differs  merely  by  less-distinctly  undulate  borders,  the 
distance  of  the  primary  lateral  nerves  above  the  base,  and  by  the  great 
distance  of  the  secondary  veins.  These  two  last  characters  are,  how- 
ever, of  no  moment  for  the  specification  of  poplar-leaves,  as  can  be  re- 
marked in  the  examination  of  a  few  leaves  of  the  too  common  Pop«It» 
Ma.  In  fossil  species,  Populus  MassiliensiSy  Sap.  (Et.,  3,  2,  p.  30,  Pi.  II, 
fig.  6),  is  represented  by  three  leaves,  each  of  a  different  character  of 
nervation.     The  relation  of  this  species  with   that  of  the  Tertiary 
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(^Miocene?)  of  Provence,  described  by  Saporta-,  may  be  therefore  more 
intimate  than  it  appears  from  the  comparison  of  a  single  leaf.    Oar 
species  is  also  comparable  to  Fopnlus  helicuiumj  Ung.,  by  its  form,  and 
to  P.  melanaria^  Heer,  by  its  nervation. 
Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Wm.  Clebum. 

17.  FlOUS  ASABIFOLIA,  Btt. 

Leaves  petioled,  broadly  reniform,  sabcordate  or  subpeltate,  very 
obtase,  small,  with  borders  crenulate ;  primary  nerves  palmately  five 
to  seven ;  middle  nerve  straight ;  upper  lateral  ones  strong,  curving 
inward,  branching  and  anastomosing  with  the  upper  secondary  veins; 
veinlets  transversal,  their  ramification  forming  a  protuberant,  or  em- 
bossed, very  distinct,  polygonal  areolation. 

Though  this  species  has  been  already  briefly  described  from  speci- 
mens found  at  Golden,  in  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  report  for  1872  (p.  378),  it 
had  as  yet  not  been  figured,  the  fragments  of  leaves  being  generally 
too  incomplete.  It  is,  however,  easily  recognized  by  its  peculiar  nerva- 
tion, forming  small,  elevated,  polygonal  areolae,  an  areolation  like  an 
embossed  checkerboard,  resembling  that  of  Asarum  Uuropeum.  The 
fragments  of  Golden  seem  to  be  part  of  much  larger  leaves  than  those 
of  Ettinghausen,  who  described  the  species  in  Bilin  Flora  (p.  80,  PI. 
XXV,  figs.  2-3).  These  per  contra,  from  specimens  of  Point  of  Bocks, 
are  perfectly  well  and  entirely  preserved  leaves,  rather  smaller,  except 
one,  than  the  leaves  of  Bilin.  They  are  also  slightly  more  expanded 
on  the  sides,  or  reniform,  and  the  crenulations  less  distinct,  but  these 
border-divisions  are,  for  their  size,  related  to  the  areolation,  which  is 
wider  in  proportion  of  the  size  of  the  leaves.  Our  leaves,  also,  are 
evidently  peltate,  at  least  in  two  of  the  figured  specimens.  One  only 
has  the  iK)sition  of  the  thick  petiole  marked  similarly  to  that  of  the 
European  leaves;  but  even  the  representation  of  the  species  by  the  au- 
thor seems  to  indicate  peltate  leaves,  whose  borders  are  erased  at  the 
base  or  at  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  petiole.  The  differences  are 
too  unimportant  to  be  considered  as  specific  characters.  These  leaves 
merely  represent  a  local  variety,  or  a  var,  minor.  This  species  appears 
to  be  rare  in  the  Tertiary  of  Europe,  as  it  has  till  now  been  seen  only 
in  the  plastic  clay-beds  of  Bilin. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  Wm.  Olehui^. 

18.  Ficus  Dalmatica,  Ett 

Leaves  narrowly  ovate,  obtusely  pointed,  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole; 
middle  nerve  thick  toward  the  base,  thinning  upward ;  basilar  lateral 
nerves,  from  above  the  border-base  of  the  leaves,  thin,  ascending  at  an 
acute  angle  of  divergence  of  thirty  degrees  to  the  middle  of  the  leaf; 
secondary  veins  more  open,  equidistant;  nervation  camptodrome,  joined 
by  transverse  nervilles. 

In  considering  the  figure  by  the  author  in  Flora  Promina  (PI.  VII,  fig. 
11),  there  is  no  diflerence  whatever  between  the  European  form  and 
ours ;  but  the  description  says  that  the  secondary  veins  are  branching 
at  the  point,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  divisions  of  veins  observable  upon 
oar  specimens.  As,  however,  the  figured  single  leaf  shows  merely  trans- 
verse nervilles  and  not  real  branches,  and  as  these  nervilles  are  also 
visible  on  the  American  form,  it  is  apparently  identical.  One  of  the 
leaves  represented  in  our  plate  seems  rounded  at  the  base.  This  is 
caused  by  its  revcrsement  into  the  stone,  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  be- 
ing flat  and  the  lower  curved  down  in  entering  the  stone  where  the 
extreme  base  and  petiole  are  imbedded. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Eocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 
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19.  Ficus  Plaj^icostata,  Lsqr. 

Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden's  Report  on  tbe  Geol.  Survey  of  the  Terr.  1872,  p. 
393. 

A  small  leaf  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  represents  thlR  spe- 
cies very  common  at  Black  Butte.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  tbe  broadly 
ovate,  tbickisb,  entire  leaf,  slightly  pointed  or  obtuse,  rounded  or  sub- 
cordate  at  base,  short-petioled,  three-nerved  from  the  top  of  the  petiole, 
&c. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wm.  Clebum. 

20.  Fious  Tili^folia,  Heer. 

Like  the  former,  it  has  been  described  previously  in  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den's  Report  for  1871,  p.  287,  from  specimens  of  Washakie  station ; 
mentioned  in  supplement  to  this  report,  p.  12,  from  Evanstou ;  p.  0, 
from  Placifere  anthracite ;  in  same  report,  for  1872,  p.  375,  from  above 
the  Gehrungs  coal,  near  Colorado  City  ;  and  p.  393,  from  Black  Butte 
station.  We  have  also  specimens  from  Golden  and  other  localities ;  for 
here,  as  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  this  fine  species,  so  easily  identified, 
is  distributed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Lignitic,  excepting, 
however,  the  upper  stage,  that  of  the  Green  River  group,  where  it  has 
not  been  found  as  yet.  I  have  figured  it  from  specimens  of  Point  of 
Rocks,  not  merely  because  it  is  there  clearly  represented,  but  to  show 
more  evidently  the  relation  of  this  locality  with  the  Tertiary  Lignitic. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

21.  Ficus  ibbegularis,  Lsqx. 

This  species  was  published  under  the  name  of  Ulmus  f  irregularis^  in 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden 's  Report  for  1872  (p.  378),  the  generic  reference  being 
then  uncertain.  Numerous  specimens  obtained  later  from  Black  Butte, 
where  the  species  is  common,  shows  a  thick  inflated  leaf-stalk,  a  char- 
acter which  indicates  the  relation  to  Ficus,  The  specimen  of  Point  of 
Rocks  is  like  the  counterpart  of  one  already  engraved  from  Black  Butte 
specimens;  the  identity  of  characters  is  unmistakable,  and  therefore  it 
was  figured  also  as  another  record  of  identity  of  the  flora  of  both  local- 
ities. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

22.  Tbapa?  miceophylla,  «p.  new. 

Leaves  small,  round,  or  broadly  oval,  obtuse,  rounded  to  a  short  peti- 
ole, with  borders  denticulate  from  below  the  middle,  three-nerved  .from 
the  top  of  the  petiole,  or  irregularly  pinnately  nerved  ;  lateral  veins  at 
an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  fifteen  to  twenty  degrees,  flexuoua,  with 
dichotomous  branches,  all  craspedodrome ;  areolation  by  subdivision  at 
right  angle,  polygonal,  distinct. 

These  leaves  vary  in  size  from  a  little  more  than  one  centimeter  long 
and  nearly  as  broad  to  about  two  and  a  half  centimeters  long  and  nearly 
two  centimeters  broad.  They  are  generally  oval-obtuse,  somewhat  en- 
larged toward  the  round  point ;  the  borders  are  minutely  dentate  except 
at  and  near  the  base,  rounded  to  a  comparatively  long  and  slender  peti- 
ole, the  only  one  of  the  leaves  where  it  is  preserved  being  eighteen  milli- 
meters long,  and  its  petiole  nine  millimeters.  The  areolation  is  peculiar, 
in  square  or  polygonal  areolae,  formed  by  close,  thick  nervilles,  aliasto- 
mosing  with  veinlets  parallel  to  the  veins  and  their  divisions,  the  areola- 
tion being  clearly  defined,  and  the  parietes  as  thick  as  the  veins.  The 
same  kind  of  areolation  is  remarked  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves 
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of  Trapa  natans^  which,  though  comparable  to  the  fossil  ones  by  the  areo- 
latiou,  has  its  borders  deeply  toothed  and  a  much  thicker  consistence. 
In  this  species,  the  leaves  appear  membranaceons  and  as  pellucid,  so 
distinctly  marked  in  black  appear  the  utsrvation  and  the  areolation 
upon  the  yellowish  substance  of  the  leaves.  These  leaves  are  mixed  with 
the  filaments  or  rootlets  described  with  Lemnaf  bullatay  and  represent 
evidently  a  kind  of  water-plant.  No  fossil  leaves  published  as  yet  are, 
to  my  knowledge,  comparable  to  these,  except  those  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Newberry,  in  the  Report  of  the  Colorado  Exploring  Expedition 
by  Lieut.  S.C.  Ives  (p.  131,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  6),  under  the  name  of  Neuropteris 
ayigulata.  The  outline  or  general  form  of  the  slightly  dentate  leaves,  the 
pinnate  nervation,  and  th^  remarkably  acute  angle  of  the  secondary 
veins  are  characters  common  to  both  species ;  even  the  irregular  though 
00  o  bscnrely  marked  division  of  the  secondary  veins  seems  to  be  of  the 
same  kind.  It  may  be  remarked  that  Professor  Dawson  has  observed 
and  described  a  fruit  of  Trapa  found  in  connection  with  his  Lemna  sen- 
tata;  therefore  in  circumstances  similar  to  those  where  these  leaves, 
referred  to  Trapa,  are  found. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Bocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden^  Wm.  Clebum. 

23.  Laubus  (Pebsea)  pb.^:stens  f ,  «p.  nov. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  large,  broadly  lanceolate  or  elliptical,  narrowed  up- 
ward to  an  acute  point,  and  downward  in  the  same  degree  to  a  thick, 
short  petiole;  middle  nerve  thick;  secondary  veins  strong,  parallel; 
nervilles  distinct;  areolation  very  small,  lightly  marked. 

The  very  fine  and  well-preserved  leaf  is  sixteen  centimeters  long  from 
the  base  of  the  thick  petiole,  which  is  one  centimeter  long,  five  centi- 
meters broad  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  the  widest,  and  has  thick  sec- 
ondary veins  regularly  branching,  with  distinct  nervilles  and  the  areo- 
lation of  a  Laurtis.  The  foliaceous  substance  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
leaf  is  det»troyed,  but  the  middle  thick  nerve  and  the  petiole  are  pre- 
served, as  well  as  the  outline-borders.  By  its  nervation,  this  species  is 
allied  to  Persea  apeciosa,  Heer,  differing  by  the  form  of  the  leaf  and  the 
thick  middle  nerve.  By  these  two  last  characters,  it  is  comparable  to 
Ijaurus  princeps,  Heer  (Fl.  Tert.  Helv.,  II,  p.  77,  PI.  XC,  tigs.  17-20), 
differing,  however,  by  the  secondary  veins  somewhat  thicker  and  slight- 
ly more  distant.  It  is  most  closely  related  to  the  present  Laurus  Can- 
ariensiSy  Sm. 

Habitat.— Point  of  Bocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Eayden. 

24.   ViBUBNTJM  BOTUNDIPOLIUM,  «p.  flOV^ 

Leaf  nearly  round,  small,  surrounded  by  a  black  border,  slightly  and 
distantly  denticulate  by  extension  of  the  borders  at  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  secondary  veins  and  of  their  branches,  all  craspedodrome ;  sec- 
ondary veins  open,  diverging  fifty  to  sixty  degrees,  equidistant,  parallel, 
the  two  lower  pairs  ramified,  the  upper  ones  only  forking  near  the  bor- 
ders; areolation  distinct,  from  parallel  distant  librilldd,  branching  and 
anastomosing  in  large  equilateral  meshes. 

The  black  borders  of  the  leaves,  the  general  characters  of  nervation, 
and  the  facies  are  the  same  as  in  the  other  species  of  Viburnum  pub- 
lished from  Black  Butte.  This  leaf  differs  esjuecially  by  its  nearly  round* 
form,  the  base  rounded  to  the  petiole,  the  secondary  veins^  more  open, 
and  especially  the  very  small,  slightly-marked  teeth  of  the  borders*  But 
for  this  last  character,  this  leaf  could  be  referred  to  Vibumumplatanaidea^ 
Lsqx.,  as  represented  by  the  small  leaf  of  PL  XXXVIII,.  iig.  ID,  of  tb» 

20  H 
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ined.  Lignitic  Flora.    In  this,  the  secondary  viens  are,  however,  more 
oblique  and  more  distant.    It  may  be  a  mere  local  variety. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks.  Dr.  F.  7.  Hayden. 

25.  VinuRNUM  Wymperi,  Heer. 

This  species  has  been  described  in  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden^s  Report  for  1873, 
p.  382,  and  referred,  with  some  doubt,  to  the  Greenland  species  described 
in  Arct.  Flor.  (II,  p.  475,  PI.  XLVI,  flg.  P).  The  secondary  veins  iu  our 
species  are  more  distant  and  less  regularly  parallel.  Though  its  rela- 
tion to  the  arctic  species  is  somewhat  doubtful,  it  does  not  show  any 
difference  whatever  from  that  of  Black  Butte.' 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden. 

• 

26.  ViEBUENXJM  MARGINATUM,  Lsqx. 

The  specimen  is  fragmentary,  but  the  species,  very  common  at  Black 
Butte,  is  recognizable. 
Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wm.  Clebum. 

27.  DiosPYROS  brachysepala,  A1.  Brann. 

Described  already  in  Dr.  Hayden's  Report  for  1872  (p.  394),  from  spe- 
cimens of  Black  Butte,  and  in  Report  for  1873  (p.  401),  from  specimens 
of  Sand  Greek,  Colorado,  a  locality  identified  with  Golden  by  its  flora. 
But  none  of  the  leaves  found  as  yet  are  as  well  preserved  and  as  well 
characterized  as  that  of  Point  of  Rocks,  which  is  especially  comparable 
to  the  leaves  in  Beer's  Fl.  Tert.  Helv.  (PI.  CII,  fig.  2).  The  species  is 
not  rare  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  lower  groups,  and 
appears  equally  widely  distributed  in  our  Lower  Tertiary. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

28.  Greyiopsis  Cleburni,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  subcoriaceous,  ovate,  rounded,  and  narrowed 
by  an  inward  curve  to  the  short  petiole,  sinuato-denticulate,  three-nerved 
from  above  the  base;  primary  veins  thick;  secondary  veins,  two  or 
three  pairs,  distant  from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  primary  nerves, 
all  branching  outside  with  subdivisions  or  veinlets  entering  the  teeth ; 
nervilles  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  flexuous,  simple,  or  branching  in 
the  middle ;  areolation  obsolete. 

This  fine  leaf,  about  five  centimeters  long  (the  point  is  broken),  fonr 
centimeters  broad  iu  its  widest  part,  below  the  middle,  is  so  remarkably 
similar  by  its  form,  the  denticulate  borders,  and  the  nervation,  to  Orevu 
apsis  orhi<mlatay  Sap.  (Sezane  FI.,  p.  411,  PI.  XI,  figs.  11  and  12),  that  its 
generic  identity  is  positive.  It  specifically  differs  by  its  larger  size,  the 
more  distant  veins,  and  the  double  ramification  of  the  primary  nerves. 
This  ramification  is  more  distinct  and  more  generally  moltiple,  the 
branches  forking  before  reaching  the  borders  and  carving  along  them. 
The  leaf  has,  like  those  of  the  European  s|>ecies,  a  subbasilar  marginal 
veinlet,  which  follows  the  boi*ders,  and  is  united  by  nervilles  in  right 
angle  to  the  primary  lateral  nerves  above. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Wm.  Clebum. 

29.  Rhus  membranaoea^  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  small,  membranaceous,  thickish,  oblong,  obtasely-pointed, 
rounded  or  subtrnncate  at  base,  irregularly  coarsely  dnplicato-dentate; 
lateral  veins  open,  the  lowest  decurving  to  the  middle  nerve,  craspedo- 
drome,  more  or  less  ramified. 
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Of  this  species,  there  is  the  point  of  a  leaf,  and  another  one  nearly 
entire,  though  somewhat  lacerated,  abont  two  and  a  half  centimeters 
long,  inclading  the  petiole  (three  millimeters),  and  one  and  a  half 
centimeters  broad,  oblong  or  lingalate,  with  borders  cut  from  the  base 
in  comparatively  large,  pointed  teeth,  either  simple  or  with  small  pro- 
tuberances on  the  back  of  the  largest  ones ;  nervation  craspedodrome, 
the  secondary  veins  entering  the  large  teeth,  and  more  or  less  irregu- 
larly and  obscurely  dividing  in  very  thin  branches,  joined  in  the  middle, 
and  forming  a  large,  scarcely  distinct  areolation.  By  the  form  of  the 
leaves  and  the  border-divisions,  this  species  is  comparable  and  closely 
related  to  Rhus  FyrrJuCj  Ung.,  as  figured  in  Tert.  Flor.  Helv.  of  Heer 
(PI.  CXXVI,  fig.  20),  which  has  leaves,  round  truncate  at  the  base,  and 
short-petioled,  as  in  one  of  our  specimens.  Like  Ehm  FyrrhcBj  it  is  also 
comparable  to  Rhtis  aromatica  Ait.,  a  very  common  species  of  our  pres- 
ent flora.  This  has  also  generally  doubly  dentate  teeth,  and,  in  southern 
specimens,  a  thiekish,  membranaceous  consistence. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Eocks,  Dr.  F.  F.  Hayden. 

30.  JUOLANS  RHAMNOIDES,  Lsqx. 

A  small  leaf  of  this  species,  which  is  not  yet,  however,  definitively  lim- 
ited, as  seen  from  the  description  in  Dr.  F.  Y .  Hayden's  lieport  for  1871 
(p.  294),  and  which  may  be  identical  with  Juglan%  JLeoonteana^  Lsqx.,  and 
ComuH  acuminata^  Newby.  Though  it  may  be  of  the  value  of  the  species, 
the  leaf  from  Point  of  Rocks  is  identical  in  all  its  characters,  even 
in  its  size,  with  some  of  those  found  in  the  burned  beds  of  red  shales  at 
Black  Butte. 

Habitat. — Point  of  Rocks,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

The  three  following  species  have  been  sent  also  by  M.  Clebum  from 
near  the  Alkali  stage-station,  on  the  Sweetwater  road,  about  thirty 
miles  north  of  Green  River  station  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The 
proprietor  of  the  specimens  did  not  himself  visit  the  locality,  but 
obtained  them  from  another  party,  who  did  not  give  any  details  on  the 
relative  position  of  the  beds  where  they  were  discovered.  They  repre- 
sent three  species,  all  new. 

The  character  of  the  leaves^  as  also  the  presence  of  remains  of  Palms 
at  the  same  locality,  seem  to  indicate  about  the  same  station  as  that  of 
Point  of  Rocks  or  Black  Butte.  They  are  described,  therefore,  as  of  the 
same  group. 

1.  Alnites  unequilateralis,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  thin,  vaiiable  in  size,  broadly  oval  or  ovate-pointed,  rounded 
to  a  short  petiole ;  borders  crenato-serrate ;  nervation  pinnate;  lateral 
veins  irregular  in  number  and  distance,  curving  in  passing  to  the  bor- 
ders, at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  fifty  to  sixty  degrees,  and  entering  the 
teeUi  by  their  ends  or  by  small  branchlets,  when  they  pass  under  the 
teeth  and  follow  the  borders. 

These  leaves  vary  in  size  from  four  to  eight  centimeters  long  and 
from  three  to  six  centimeters  broad,  one  of  the  sides  measuring  generally 
one-fourth  in  width  more  than  the  other.  The  irregularity  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  veins  is  correspondingly  great ;  one  of  the  leaves,  the  smallest 
for  example,  has,  on  one  side,  five  lateral  veins,  the  lower  much  branched 
outside,  and  on  the  other,  ten,  all  simple.  The  largest  of  the  leaves 
of  this  species,  which  is  represented  by  a  number  of  specimens,  is 
related  by  form  and  nervation  to  Fapulm  Xei^ruiitt,  Wat,  which  Saporta^^^i^ 
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coDMiders  as  referable  to  his  Alnus  oardiophylla.  It  is  represented  in  the 
Sezane  Flora  (PI.  XY,  fig.  8).  The  general  fiicies  of  the  American  leaves 
is,  however,  different,  the  teeth  being  broader  and  more  obtuse,  the 
nervation  more  distinctly  pinnate,  and  the  disposition  of  the  veins  to 
enter  the  teetb  by  their  extremity  more  marked;  and  compared  to  Alnus 
oardiophylla^  it  is  especially  different  by  the  constant  inequality  of  the 
leaves.  This  last  character  and  the  irregularity  of  nervation  are  not  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  the  leavesof  Alnus.  Alnus  viridis  and  A.  serrulata 
are,  however,  sometimes  irregularly  veined,  and  tbe  inequality  of  the 
sides  is  seen  in  a  number  of  fossil  species,  Alnus  cycladum^  Ung.,  especi- 
ally A.  sporadum^  Sap. 
Habitat. — Alkali  station,  Wm.  Cleburn, 

2.  JUGLANS  ALKALINA,  Sp,  nOV. 

Leaves  pinnately  compound  ;  leaflets  lanceolate,  tapering  upward  to  a 
long  acumen,  either  narrowed  or  rounded  to  a  short  petiole ;  borders 
crenulate ;  lateral  veins  distant,  mostly  alternate,  parallel,  separated  by 
short  intermediate  tertiary  veins,  curving  in  passing  toward  the  borders 
at  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  and  ascending  high  along  them  in  fes- 
toons }  nervilles  in  right  angle  to  tbe  veins,  branching  in  the  middle,  and 
forming,  by  subdivisions,  irregularly  quadrate  or  polygonal  meshes. 

This  species  is  represented  by  four  leaves,  and  its  characters  distinct. 
It  is  comparable  to  Juglandites  peramplus^  Sap.,  and  Juglandites  cemuuSy 
Sap.,  both  of  the  Sezane  flora,  partaking  of  some  of  the  characters  of 
both.  It  is,  however,  still  more  intimately  allied  to  Juglans  BilinieOj 
Heer  (Flor.  Tert.  Helv.,  Ill,  p.  90,  PI.  CXXX,  figs.  5-19),  from  which  it 
merely  differs  by  the  position  of  the  lateral  veins  at  a  more  acute  angle 
of  divergence  following  higher  up  along  the  borders,  and  by  the  thicker 
and  more  numerous  tertiary  veins. 

Habitat. — Alkali  station,  Wm.  Cleburn. 

3.  Caepites  vibueni,  sp,  nov. 

Seeds  or  nutlets  cordate  obtuse,  five  to  seven  millimeters  long,  three 
or  four  millimeters  broad,  convex,  grooved  in  the  middle  from  the  point 
to  the  base,  surrounded  by  a  membranaceous  pellicle,  the  remains  of  an 
apparently  fleshy  outer  envelope.  They  resem  ble  seeds  of  a  similar  kind 
which  I  have  found  in  great  quantity  at  Golden,  and  referred  to  the 
genus  Viburnum.  Their  form  is  like  that  of  the  seeds  of  Viburnum 
Whymperi,  Heer  (Spitz.  Flor.,  p.  60,  PI.  XIII,  figs.  22  and  27). 

Habitat. — Alkali  station,  Wm.  Cleburn. 

NEW    SPECIES    OF   TERTIARY   FOSSIL    PLANTS    BRIEFLY 

DESCRIBED. 

The  following-described  species  have  been  discovered  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden's  Geological  Sur- 
vey of  tbe  Territories.  They  are  represented  by  specimens  sent  from 
diflerent  localities  indicated,  with  each  species,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  discoverer.  All  these  species  have  been  figured  for  the  second 
volume  of  the  Contributions  to  the  Fossil  Flora  of  the  Western  Terri- 
tories. 

1.   SPH^BIA  EHYTI^MOIDi^S,  sp.  noV. 

The  spots  formed  by  this  small  fungus  upon  the  bark  of  some  stems 
and  the  leaves  of  a  Myricc^  are  composed  pf  circular  perithecia,  placed 
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five  or  Rix  in  a  circle,  forming  thus  a  small  crenulate  ring.    The 
perithecia  become  connected  sometimes,  apparently  by  decomposition  ; 
they  are,  however,  generally  separated.    The  size  of  the  spots  varies 
from  one  to  two  millimeters. 
Habitat. — ^Black  Batte,  upon  Oaulinites  Sparganiaides. 

2.  Hypnum  Haydenh,  sp.  nov. 

Stem  rigid,  sparingly  divided  in  nearly  opposite,  short  branches,  in- 
flated toward  the  top,  or  club-shaped ;  leaves  closely  imbricated  all 
around,  lanceolate-acuminate  or  sharply  pointed,  concave.  Comparable 
especially  to  Hypnum  Bosciij  Schwgr.,  an  American  species  of  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Habitat. — South  Park,  near  Oastello  Eanch,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay  den. 

3.  Lygodium  Marvinei,  sp.  nov. 

A  single  leaflet  of  this  fine  species.  It  is  simple,  ligulate,  obtuse, 
serrulate  above,  hastate  at  base;  middle  vein  and  veinlets  distinct; 
veins  forking  once  or  twice.  Allied  to  the  living  Lygodium  venustum 
which  ranges  from  Mexico  to  Brazil. 

Habitat. — ^Top  of  gypsum  series, Grand  Eagle  junction,  A.  B.  Marvine. 

4.  Lygodium  Dentoni,  sp.  nov. 

Leaflets  bi-tri partite,  with  short,  obtuse  divisions  and  broad  sinuses, 
broadly  triangular,  rapidly  narrowed  to  a  subcordate  or  subtruncate 
base,  entire,  bi-trinerved  from  the  base;  primary  nerves  distinct,  like 
the  veins,  which  are  forked  once  or  twice,  and  become  very  close  along 
the  borders. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  near  the  mouth  of  White  into  Green 
Eiver,  Prof.  William  Denton. 

5.  Goniopteeis  pulchell a,  t  Heer. 

An  intermediate  form,  represented  by  mere  fragments  of  pinnae  and 
separate  pinnules.  The  shape  of  the  pinnules  united  to  the  middle 
refers  it  to  G.  pulchella,  while  by  the  less  pointed  leaflets  and  the  nerva- 
tion it  represents  G.  Fischeri  of  the  same  author. 

Habitat. — Golden,  iu  sandstone,  above  coal. 

6.  Zamiosteobus  ?  mieabilis,  sp.  nov. 

This  species,  whose  reference  to  Zamiw  is  not  positively  ascertained, 
is  represented  by  a  fragment,  the  half  cross-section  of  a  silicified  cone, 
about  fourteen  centimeters  in  diameter.  The  outer  surface  is  marked 
by  the  rhomboidal  obtuse  top  of  black  seeds,  or  stony  fruits,  surrounded 
by  a  white  vasculoso  cellular  matter.  In  the  cross-section  of  the  cone, 
these  seeds,  of  an  enlarged  rhomboidal  form,  three  to  three  and  a  half 
centimeters  long,  six  to  eight  millimeters  broad,  of  the  same  size  in 
their  whole  length,  or  slightly  narrowed  to  the  base,  appear  fixed  or 
implanted  into  a  zone  of  whitish,  subpellucid  mass  of  cellulosovascu- 
lar  filaments.  Under  this  ring  of  white  matter,  one  centimeter  thick, 
comes  the  central  part,  or  axis  of  the  cone,  represented  by  mixed  frag- 
ments of  blackish  opaque  matter,  agglutinated  and  amorphous.  The 
fruits, or  seeds,  are  represented  by  a  black,  compact,  opaque  silex,  pierced 
in  the  length  by  large  pores  or  ducts  passing  from  the  top  to  the  base 
of  the  fruits.  The  intervals  between  them,  nearly  as  large  as  the  seeds, 
are  filled  by  the  same  whitish  celluloso-vascular  matter  which  com- 
poses the  white  zone  wherein  th^  base  of  the  fruits  is  embedded.    ?*■ 
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fi^re  only  of  the  specimen  can  give  a  good  idea  of  this  fragment  of 
cone.  It  is  distantly  comparable,  for  the  form  and  the  disposition  of  its 
surface-scars,  to  Androstrohm^  a  genus  established  by  iSchimper  for 
some  cylindrical  cycadeous  male  cones,  formed  of  imbricated  scales  bear- 
ing sessile  anthers  on  their  lower  surface.  For  the  position  of  the  fruits, 
it  has  a  distant  relation  to  Zamiostrobus  gibhus^  Kenss.,  a  cone  which 
shows,  in  its  section,  oblong  seeds,  in  right  angle  to  the  axis,  with  their 
tops  appearing  at  the  outside  surface.  Both  these  cones  are  figured  in 
Scbimper's  Veget.  Pal.  (PI.  LXXII,  figs.  1, 2, 14, 15).  There  is,  however, 
a  great  difference  in  the  very  large  size  and  in  the  characters  of  this 
silicified  strobile  with  those  of  a  Zamia.  It  apparently  represents  a 
peculiar  genus  of  the  Cycadinew. 
Habitat. — Found  loose  around  Golden,  Dr.  F.  F.  Hayden. 

7.  Sequoia  affinis,  «p.  nov. 

Branches  long,  slender,  pinnately  branching;  leaves  short,  oblong, 
imbricated  and  obtuse;  or  longer,  lanceolate-acute,  erect  or  slightly 
reflexed ;  branchlets  bearing  cones,  open ;  strobiles  small,  round-oval. 
obtuse ;  scales  large,  rhomboidal,  with  entire  borders,  a  central  oval 
mamilla,  and  wrinkles  passing  from  it  to  the  borders  all  around ;  male 
branches  erect,  with  more  acute  and  open  leaves,  resembling  sterile 
branches  of  Qlyptoatrohus  Europeusy  with  small,  round  catkins,  covered 
to  the  top  by  imbricated  lanceolate  leaves. 

This  species,  of  which  we  have  numerous  and  admirably  well-preserved 
specimens,  is  much  like  Sequoia  CoutsiWj  Heer,  of  the  Bovey -Tracy  flora, 
differing,  however,  from  it  by  the  more  obtuse  point  of  the  scale-like 
leaves,  by  more  acute  and  longer  leaves  of  the  sterile  branches,  by  more 
slender  branchlets  bearing  cones  at  their  ends,  by  proportionally  larger, 
more  oval  cones  (not  globular),  by  the  indistinctness  of  a  middle  nerve 
on  the  back  of  the  leaves,  which  appear  merely  convex  or  inflated,  etc 
The  seeds  are  of  the  same  size  aB  those  of  8.  Coutsice;  they  difler  also 
somewhat  by  a  cordate  base  and  a  mere  trace  of  middle  niTve  near  the 
top,  where  it  divides  and  passes  on  both  sides,  curving  along  the  borders. 

Habitat.— Middle  Park,  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden. 

9.  Sequoia  acuminata,  sp.  nov. 

The  form  of  the  leaves  is  about  the  same  as  in  Sequoia  longifolia;  they 
are,  however,  generally  shorter,  narrower,  less  crowded  upon  the  stems, 
and  especially  distinct  by  the  smooth  surface  of  the  leaves.  In  this 
species,  the  denudated  branches  are  striate,  while,  in  the  former,  they 
bear  the  scars  of  the  base  of  the  leaves.  This  difference,  however,  may  be 
merely  the  result  of  decortication  in  the  specimens  representing  this  last 
species. 

Habitat.— Black  Butte. 

10.  Sequoia!,  species. 

Cones  flattened,  apparently  long,  linear-obtuse,  marked  at  the  surface  by 
shields  of  scales,  (apophyses,)  the  only  organs  preserved.  These  aresepa- 
rated  from  each  other,  not  continnous  nor  imbricate,  rhomboidal  in  outline, 
with  acute  sides,  and  rounded  top,  bearing  in  the  middle  a  round  mamilla, 
from  which  wrinkled  lines  are  diverging  to  the  borders.  The  specimen 
represents  two  crushed  cones,  of  which  nothing  can  be  seen  but  what  is 
described  here. 

Habitat.— Middle  Park,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 
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11.  Arundo  reperta,  «p.  nov. 

Stem  thick,  articulated;  surface  striated,  marked  with  ronnd,  obtuse 
knots,  either  placed  on  the  nrticniatious  or  here  and  there  upon  the 
stem,  without  normal  distribution ;  ear  of  seeds  crushed,  representing 
lanceolate  glumes,  sharp-pointed  and  rounded  at  base,  and ovatelanceo- 
late-acute  seeds,  truncate  at  the  base,  with  the  center  elevated  or  con- 
vex, apparently  covered  with  a  coating  of  hairs.  The  glume  is  longer 
than  the  seeds,  and  nerved  in  the  middle. 

Habitat. — Green  River,  west  of  the  station,  Br.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

12.  Arundo  obtusa,  sp.  nov. 

Though  the  specimen  is  not  as  well  preserved  as  that  of  the  former 
species,  the  characters  of  the  organs  which  it  represents  are  discernible, 
and  indicate  a  marked  specific  difference.  The  strisB  or  primary  veins 
of  the  small  fragment  of  a  branch  are  thick,  more  distinct,  and  evidently 
separated  by  fouror  five  thinner  secondary  veins ;  theglumesand  pallets 
are  shorter,  equally  striate,  without  middle  nerve,  and  the  seed  is  much 
shorter,  broader,  obtuse  at  one  end,  and  truncate  at  the  other.  The 
firagment  which  I  consider  a  pallet  is  slightly  emarginate  or  truncate  at 
the  point. 

Habitat.— Golden,  South  Table  Mountain. 

13.  Palhacites  Goldianus,  sp.  nov. 

Species  representing  a  large  fragment  of  a  flabellat'C  leaf  with  five  to 
nine  rays  on  each  side,  of  a  flat,  narrow,  linear  rachis.  Rays  averaging 
one  and  a  half  centimeters  broad,  marked  by  deep,  narrow  furrows, 
without  costse,  joining  the  rachis  in  an  acute  angle  of  twenty  degrees, 
united  to  it  by  their  whole  undiminished  bese,  without  decurring  along 
it.  Surface  somewhat  shining;  substance  thick ;  primary  veins  distinct 
at  least  in  some  places,  where  the  epidermis  is  destroyed,  two  to  two 
and  a  half  millimeters  distant,  separated  by  ten  secondary  veinlets,  thin, 
but  often  discernible  to  the  naked  eyes. 

Habitat.— Golden. 

14.  Sabal  communis,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  borne  upon  a  nearly  fiat  or  merely  convex 
petiole,  its  top  passing  at  the  upper  side  into  a  short  acuminate  rachis, 
while  on  the  lower  side  it  is  cut  horizontally  or  nearly  truncate ;  rays 
not  very  nnmerous,  the  lowest  in  right  angle  to  the  rachis,  not  descend- 
ing lower  than  its  base,  rapidly  enlarging,  carinately  folded  near  the 
point  of  attachment  to  the  rachis,  becoming  mostly  flat  or  scarcely 
Ciirinate  upward ;  caiinsB  narrowly  costate;  primary  veins  broad,  gen- 
erally black  when  the  epidermis  is  removed,  one  to  two  millimeters 
apart ;  intermediate  veins  thin  and  numerous,  averaging  twelve  in  the 
large  intervals  of  two  millimeters.  This  species  is  closely  related  to 
Sahat  andegavienais,  Schp.  of  the  Eocene  of  Angers,  France. 

Habitat. — Golden,  where  it  is  common. 

15.  Myrica  Ludwigii,  Schp. 

Leaves  of  middle  size,  subcoriaceous,  oblong  or  linear-lanceolate,, 
gradually  tapering  into  a  long  entire  acumen,  distantly  and  deeply  den- 
tote  along  the  borders ;  middle  nerve  thick ;  secondary  veins  suboppo- 
site,  open,  parallel,  curving  in  passing  to  the  borders,  camptodrome,. 
forking  at  the  base  of  the  teeth,  the  branches  entering  them,  while  the 
top  of  the  veins  is  curved  along  the  borders. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  near  mouth  of  White  River,  Prof.  Ij^ 
Dmton. 
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16.  Myrioa  insignis,  «p.  nov. 

Leaf  menibranaceous,  large,  narrowly-oval  or  oblong  acaminatei  pin- 
nately-lobed ;  lobes  short,  entire,  taroed  upward,  triangular-aoute;  lateral 
neins  open,  slightly  curving  in  passing  to  the  point  of  the  lobes ;  tertiary 
veins  nearly  as  thickas  the  secondary  ones,  forking  undertheacute  sinuses 
of  the  lobes,  the  branches  ascending  along  the  sides ;  areolation  large, 
polygonal,  formed  by  the  anastomosis  in  the  middle  of  the  areas  of 
nervilles  at  right  angle  to  the  veins.  There  are  of  this  beautiful  species 
two  fragments  of  leaves,  indicating  the  average  size  of  ten  centimeters 
long  and  four  centimeters  broad.  The  point,  as  in  the  former  species,  is 
entire,  and  still  more  rapidly  and  acutely  acuminate;  and  the  lobes, 
alternate,  short,  equal  and  similar,  give  to  this  species  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. 

Habitat.— Middle  Park,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

17.  Myrioa  f  Lessigiana,  «p.  nov. 

This  species  is  represented  by  nearly  the  half  of  the  leaf,  enormous, 
at  least  if  it  belongs  to  this  genus.  Leaf  linear,  oblong  in  outline,  deeply 
lobed ;  lobes  opposite,  ovate-lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  at  an  open 
angle  of  divergence,  entire,  joined  at  a  short  distance  of  the  thick  mid- 
dle nerve  in  obtuse  sinuses;  lateral  veins  thick,  snbopposite  on  an 
open  angle  of  divergence,  ascending  to  the  point  of  the  lobes,  rami- 
fied from  the  middle  upward  in  branches  curving  to  and  along  the  bor- 
ders ;  tertiary  veins,  variable  in  thickness,  relative  position  and  direction, 
some  forking  under  the  sinuses,  and  passiug  upon  both  sides  of  it; 
others  traversing  the  large  intervals  between  the  base  of  the  secondary 
veins  and  the  borders  of  the  lobes,  and  following  the  borders  in  multiple 
festoons ;  areolation  of  the  same  character  as  in  the  former  species,  the 
large  areolae,  however,  being  subdivided  in  very  small  meshes  of  the 
same  character. 

This  magnificent  leaf  seems  of  a  pellucid  texture,  though  thick  ;  at 
least,  all  the  details  of  areolation  and  nervation  are  distinctly  perceiv- 
able in  black  upon  the  chestnut-color  of  the  leaf.  Though  the  fragment 
does  not  represent  one-half  of  the  leaf,  the  terminal  leaflet  being  de- 
stroyed, and  the  base  also,  still  it  is  twenty-three  centimeters  long  and 
eighteen  centimeters  broad,  each  lobe  being  nine  to  ten  centimeters 
long  from  the  middle  nerve  to  the  point,  and  seven  and  a  half  centime- 
ters broad  between  the  sinuses.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  leaf  represents,  as 
the  former,  a  species  of  the  section  of  the  Comptonia.  It  resembles 
Coinptonia  grandifolia^  ^^Q"i  which  was  till  now  considered  as  the  giant 
representative  of  the  section,  but  whose  leaf  is  scarcely  half  as  large  as 
this.  The  nervation  and  areolation  of  this  leaf  are  of  the  same  char- 
acter as  that  of  Myrica^  identical,  indeed,  to  that  of  M.  Matheroniane  Sap., 
Et.  II,  2,  p.  93,  T.  v..  Fig.  7,  whose  lobes  are  also  of  the  same  form.  It 
is  much  larger,  however,  too  large  it  seems  for  a  Myricct.  By  the  form 
of  the  leaf  it  is  comparable  to  Aralia  muliifida  Sas,  Et.  1, 1,  T.  XII,  £ 
1  and  1^,  and  also  but  more  distantly  to  Cmsonia  poly  dry s  (7ng.,  Flora 
von  Euboea,  p.  47,  T  XVII,  f.  1. 

Habitat. — Found  in  connection  with  abed  of  lignite  west  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  and  kindly  communicated  by  Mr.  W,  H.  Lesaig^  who  discovered 
it,  and  had  the  specimen  framed  in  a  bedding  of  plaster. 

18.  Betula  Vogdesii,  sp.  nov. 

Leaves  small,  ovate,  acutely-pointed,  rounded,  and  narrowed  to  the 
petiole,  minutely  serrulate,  penninerve,  lateral  veins  distant,  opposite  ator 
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near  the  base,  simple  or  rarely  branching,  passing  up  in  an  angle  of 
divergence  of  thirty  to  thirty-five  degrees,  nearly  straight  to  the  bor- 
ders, craspedodrome ;  details  of  areolation  obsolete. 

Habitat. — Near  Fort  Fettermau,  in  connection  with  a  profusion  of 
remains  of  Tcucodium  distichunij  Lieutenant  Vogdes. 

19.  Gastanea  intebmedia,  «p.  n^. 

Leaves  proportionally  long  and  narrow,  linear-lanceolate  pointed, 
narrowed  to  the  base ;  borders  equally  and  sharply  dentate;  teeth  acu- 
minate, turned  upward ;  areolation  and  nervation  similar  to  that  of 
Casianea  Vesca.  By  its  character  it  is  intermediate  between  Castanea 
Ungeri  of  the  Miocene  and  0.  vesca. 

Habitat. — Middle  Park,  l>r.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

20.-  Cabpintjs  geandis,  Ung.  , 

This  species,  so  common  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  is  represented  in 
our  flora  by  a  number  of  leaves  identical  in  all  the  characters. 
Habitat. — Near  Florissant,  South  Park,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

21.  Quebous  Haidingebi,  £tt. 

Leaf  ovate-lanceolate,  narrowed  to  the  base  (point  broken)  y  borders 
obtusely  creuato-serrate ;  lateral  veins  numerous,  close,  on  an  angle  of 
divergence  of  forty  to  forty-five  degrees,  rarely  branching,  camptodrome 
and  craspedodrome.  The  leaf  appears  to  be  tapering  to  a  point.  It  is 
upon  coarse  sandstone,  and  the  details  of  areolation  are  totally  oblit- 
erated. By  its  form,  the  divisions  of  the  borders,  and  the  nervation,  it 
agrees  with  the  characters  of  the  species,  except  that  in  this  leaf  the  mid- 
dle nerve  is  not  thick,  as  described  by  Heer. 

Habitat. — Green  liiver,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

22.  Planera  Ungeri,  Ett. 

Leaves  short-petioled,  ovate,  acuminate,  narrowed  to  the  base,  simply, 
coarsely  serrate  Irom  the  middle  upward ;  secondary  veins  nine  pairs, 
passing  up  to  the  point  of  the  teeth  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence.  This 
form,  though  represented  by  one  leaf  only,  is  in  entire  concordance  of 
characters  with  those  of  this  species  widely  distributed  in  the  Miocene  of 
Europe. 

Habitat.— South  Park,  Capt.  Ed.  Berthoud. 

23.  Pious  ovalis,  sp.  nov . 

The  only  leaf  repesenting  this  species  is  coriaceous,  oval,  entire,  nar- 
rowing in  a  curve  to  a  long  thick  or  flat  broad  petiole,  grooved  in  the 
middle  penninerv;  lateral  vein  alternate,  camptodrome,  curving  along 
the  borders  in  festoons ;  tertiary  veins  shorty  areolation  obsolete.  The 
upper  part  of  the  leaf  is  broken. 

Habitat.— Pleasant  Park,  Plum  Creek,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

24.  Ficus  PSEUDO-POPULUS,  sp.  nov. 

Jjeaves  oval -pointed,  narrowed  to  the  petiole,  entire,  three-nerved  from 
the  top  of  the  petiole;  lateral  veins  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence, 
hke  the  secondary  veins,  two  or  three  pairs,  the  lower  of  which  is  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  primary  ones,  camptodrome;  nervilles  distinct, 
in  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  crossed  by  oblique  braucblets,  forming  a 
large    equilateral  or    polygonal   areolation.     A    remarkable  s 
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resembling  a  Cinnamomum  by  the  nervation  of  its  leaves  and  a  Ziztfphtu 
by  the  form. 
Habitat. — Evanston,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden.    r^. 

25.  Ficus  Wyomingiana,  «p.  nov.  •  • 

May  be  a  variety  of  the  former,  resembling  it  closely  by  the  form  of 
the  entire,  longpetioled  leaf.  The  difference  is  marked,  however,  by 
the  total  absence  of  secondary  veins  ^  the  middle  nerve  being  joined 
to  the  lateral  ones  by  strong  nervilles  m  right  angle. 

Habitat. — West  of  Green  Eiver  station,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

26.  DiOSPYBOS  f  FIGOIDEA,  «p.  nOV. 

Leaf  ovate,  narrowed  to  a  point  (broken),  ronnded  to  the  petiole, 
thickish,  entire,  pinnately-nerved ;  midrib  thick,  deeply  marked,  as  also 
the  secondary  veins,  parallel,  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  all  doubly 
camptodrome ;  fibrillse  thick,  nearly  in  right  angle  to  the  veins,  divided 
in  the  middle;  areolation  square  or  polygonal;  surface  rough.  The 
generic  relation  of  these  leaves  is  not  satisfactorily  fixed. 

Habitat.— Black  Butte. 

27.  Viburnum  platanoides,  sp.  nov. 

This  species  essentially  differs  from  Viburnum  marginatum  by  the  less 
numerous,  more  open,  lateral  veins,  whose  branches  are  more  curved  in 
passing  up  to  the  borders,  and  especially  by  the  enlarged  truncate  or 
subtruncate  base  of  the  leaves.  The  direction  of  the  veins  along  the 
lower  branches  of  the  lateral  veins  is  the  same,  and  the  borders  are  den- 
tate in  the  same  manner,  though  not  black-margined  as  in  F.  margin- 
atum. 

Habitat. — Black  Butte,  mixed  with  Saurian  bones,  and  as  abun- 
dant in  tbat  bed  as  is  its  congener,  in  the  shale  above  the  main  coal 
of  tbe  same  locality. 

28.  CiSSUS  PAROTTI^FOLIA,  sp.  nOV. 

Leaves  ovate-subcordate  or  narrowed  to  tne  base,  gradually  and  ob- 
tusely pointed,  undulato-crenate,  three-nerved  from  the  top  of  the  peti- 
ole or  from  a  little  above  the  border-bas^ ;  lower  secondary  veins  at  a 
distance  from  the  primary  ones,  which  are  much  divided ;  all  tbe  branches, 
like  tbe  secondary  veins,  craspedodrome ;  nervilles  strong,  in  right  angle 
to  tbe  veins;  areolation  small,  square,  by  subdivision  of  veinlets. 

The  species  is  represented  by  a  few  leaves,  one  of  them,  fragment^ury, 
has  a  cordate,  unequal  base,  and  may  belong  to  a  different  species. 

Habitat. — Green  Kiver,  west  of  tbe  station,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden. 

29.  Ehamnus  Eossmassleri  f ,  Heer. 

Leaves  oblong-obovate,  obtusely  pointed,  entire,  narrowed  to  the  base, 
penuinerve :  secondary  veins  close,  parallel,  passing  to  the  borders  nearly 
straight  and  curving  along  them  in  festoons.  These  leaves  are  small ; 
one  only  is  preserved  entire ;  their  specific  relation  is  not  fixed. 

Habitat.— Black  Butte. 

30.  Phaseglites  juglandinus  f ,  Heer. 

Leaflets  of  an  apparently  compound  leaf,  oval-oblong,  obtusely  pointed, 
rounded  to  a  short  petiole,  entire,  subcoriaceous,  penninerve;  lateral 
veins  parallel,  distinctly  camptodrome,  and  following  the  borders  in  fes- 
toons ;  ultimate  areolation  small,  irregularly  quadrate. 
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The  species  may  be  dififerent  from  the  Earopean  one  bearing  this 
name,  but  it  appears  to  differ  ouly  by  more  open  secondary  veins. 

Habitat. — Green  River  group,  near  month  of  White  Eiver,  Prof. 
Yfm.  Benton, 

31.  Leguminosites  altebnans,  sp.  nov. 

Leaflet  lanceolate,  narrowed  to  the  sessile  base  (point  broken),  appa 
rently  tapering  and  acute ;  borders  entire ;  secondary  veins  close,  nu 
merous,  fifteen  pairs  in  a  space  of  two  and  a  half  centimeters,  with  in 
termediate  shorter  tertiary  veins  anastomosing  by  crossing  veiulets 
areolation  obsolete.  This  leaf  is  comparable  to  a  Balbergia  or  a  Podo 
gonium  by  its  nervatiou;  its  form,  especially  the  narrowed  base,  is  com 
parable  to  Cassia, 

Habitat.— Near  month  of  White  Elver,  Prof.  W.  Denton. 

32.  Sapindus  Dentoni,  sp,  nov. 

Leaves  lanceolote,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  long  acnmen,  nnequilat- 
eral  and  rounded  at  base  to  a  short  petiole,  entire  or  slightly  undulate, 
thick ;  secondary  veins  close,  parallel,  diverging  forty  to  fifty  degrees, 
thick,  straight  to  the  borders,  where  they  abruptly  curve,  and  which  they 
closely  follow. 

Species  allied  to  Sapindus  falcifolius^  Heer,  but  remarkably  distinct 
from  this  and  other  congeners  by  the  thick,  close,  lateral  veins  straight 
to  the  borders,  where  they  curve  so  abruptly  that  they  appear  at  first 
sight  as  craspedodrome.  The  areolation  is  of  the  same  character  as 
that  of  8.  falcifolius. 

Habitat.— ASreen  River  group,  near  month  of  White  River,  Prof,  W, 
Denton. 

33.  LOMATIA  MICEOPHYLLA,  Sp.  nOV. 

Leaves  very  small,  thick,  coriaceous,  linear-lanceolate,  gradually  nar- 
rowed to  a  point,  and  in  the  same  degree  to  the  base ;  secondary  veins 
simple,  thin,  in  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  connected  to  a  marginal 
vein.  We  have  two  leaves  of  this  fine  species.  It  is  comparable  to 
Lomatia  firma^  Heer,  of  the  Baltic  flora,  but  very  small  and  thick;  the 
surface  mostly  covered  by  a  coating  of  coaly  matter. 

Habitat. — Same  locality  as  the  former,  Prof,  W,  Denton. 

A  large  number  of  fruits  and  seeds,  considered  under  the  name  of 
PalmaiyiteSj  CarpoliteSj  etc.,  have  been  figured  for  the  Lignitic  Flora.  As 
the  characters  of  these  organs  cannot  be  represented  by  mere  description, 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  this  short  synopsis. 


« 
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A  REVIEW  OF  THE  CRETACEOUS  FLORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


§1.— GENERAL  BEMABEIS. 

The  formation  known  ander  the  name  of  Dakota  gronp  is  positively 
determined  as  Gretaceons  by  the  animal-remains  profusely  embedded 
into  the  strata  overlying  it.  This  fact  has  been  repeatedly  and  clearly 
exposed  in  the  former  reports  of  Dr.  F.  Y.  Hayden.  As  this  formation 
rests  immediately  upon  thick  limestone  beds  of  Permian  age,  its  flora, 
which  is  mostly  represented  by  dicotyledonous  leaves,  has  apparently  no 
ancestors  in  this  country.  In  Euroi>e,  the  dicotyledonous  plants  of  the 
Cretaceous  epoch  are  scarcely  known,  or,  at  least,  they  have  not  yet 
been  satisfactorily  studied  and  described.  The  more  recent  and  impor- 
tant publication  on  the  subject  refers  to  the  Cretaceous  of  Greenland, 
and  exposes  the  specific  characters  of  a  proportionally  large  number  of 
Cryptogams  and  Gymnosperms,  Ferns,  Conifers,  Cycads,  with  few  Dicoty- 
ledonous. Three  of  these  only  are  represented  in  the  flora  of  the  Dakota 
group.  There  is,  therefore,  from  antecedents  or  from  contemporaneous 
floras,  no  x>oin ts  of  comparison  to  which  the  character  of  the  plants  of  this 
group  might  be  referred.  For  analogies,  we  have  to  look  to  spe- 
cies described  from  more  recent  epochs.  And,  in  these  reHearches, 
the  paleontologist  is  met  with  another  kind  of  difficulty.  The  strata 
where  the  dicotyledonous  leaves  are  found  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota, 
&c.,  are  separated  from  the  Lignitic-Tertiary  formations  by  a  few  thou- 
sand feet  of  measures,  mostly  shale  and  sandstone,  all  of  marine  origin, 
with  animal  fossil-remains  denoting  an  uninterrupted  series  of  Creta- 
ceous types.  These  strata  are  generally  overlaid  by  heavy  beach-sand- 
stone locally  interspersed  with  fucoidal  remains,  extremely  abundant  in 
some  places,  or  with  a  mass  of  crushed,  half-pulverized  fragments  of  land- 
plants.  Over  this,  the  Lignite  beds  come  to  view,  with  their  accom- 
panying shales  ana  sandstones,  wherein  vegetable  remains  are  found 
sometimes  in  profusion  and  in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  Here, 
then,  we  should  expect  to  recognize  forms  of  leaves  or  species,  if  not 
identical  with  those  of  the  Dakota  group,  at  least  showing,  as  probable 
offsprings,  some  affinity  of  characters  with  them.  This  as  yet  is  not 
the  case.  The  typical  forms  of  leaves  of  the  North  American  Creta- 
ceous are  not  at  all  repeated  in  the  Lower  Lignitic  flora  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  not  more  than  they  are  in  the  Lower  Eocene  of  Europe. 
With  the  exception,  however,  of  the  peculiar  type  of  oak  and  chestnut, 
lyryophyllum^  which  originates  in  the  Middle  Cretaceous  of  both  con- 
tinents, is  recognized  in  species  of  the  Lower  Eocene  of  France,  Sezane 
and  Gelinden,  as  in  that  of  Point  of  Bocks,  in  Wyoming,  and  leaving 
some  of  its  representatives  in  all  the  geological  series,  passes  to  the 
flora  of  our  time.  Some  few  more  leaves  of  the  Dakota  group  have  a 
relation  to  species  of  Evanston,  especially  to  those  of  Miocene  of  Car- 
bon, in  the  same  proportion,  about,  as  they  have  to  Miocene  species  of 
Europe ;  more  still  are  closely  allied  to  species  of  the  Pliocene  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  but  the  analogies  become  far  more  evident  and  marked,  also,  by 
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more  nnmeroas  points  of  similarity^  in  the  present  vegetation  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  North  America. 

This  absence  of  related  forms  in  the  nearest  geological  series  of  the 
Cretaceous,  the  re-appearance,  also,  of  Cretaceous  types  in  more  recent 
formations,  and  especially  at  this  time,  are  perplexing,  indeed,  to  Ihe 
querist,  surrounding  the  study  of  this  flora  with  a  great  deal  of  uncer- 
tainty and  of  difficulty.  Who  can  believe  that  the  dicotyledonous  plants, 
which  were  destined  to  take  such  an  immense  predominance  in  the  vege- 
tation of  the  world,  were,  from  the  beginning,  the  same  as  they  are  now  1 
How  suppose  that,  after  their  exclusion  from  the  floras  of  long  geo- 
logical epochs,  a  number  of  them  have  re-appeared  anew,  with  their 
original  characters  f  This  would  seem  an  anomaly,  in  contradiction  to 
what  is  known,  or,  rather,  generally  admitted  in  regard  to  the  succession, 
the  multiplication,  and  the  improvement  of  types,  in  following  the  ascend- 
ing grade  of  the  vegetable  reign  in  its  development.  •  Do  we  not  mis- 
take in  recording,  as  evident  and  dose  points  of  affinity,  what  may  be 
mere  illusional  appearances  f  Questions  of  this  kind  give  to  the  study 
of  the  North  American  Cretaceous  flora  a  higher  degree  of  im]H)rtance, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  force  the  palebntologist,  who  is  trying  to  decipher 
the  hieroglyphic  records  of  the  old  floras,  to  pursue  his  researches  with 
the  gi^atest  caution,  reviewing  again  and  again  the  forms  which  he  con- 
siders as  specific,  comparing  them  froo)  as  large  a  number  of  specimens 
as  may  be  obtainable,  especially  studfing  their  relations  with  the  veg- 
etable contemporaneous  types  recognized  in  the  same  formations,  or  in 
those  of  another  country.  This  renders  the  acquisition  and  the  study  of 
new  materials  constantly  desirable,  and,  therefore,  subject  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  to  possible  modifications.  For  this  reason,  the  first 
volume  of  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  the  Dakota  group  should  be  considered 
as  an  incomplete  memorial,  to  which  successive  supplements  have  to  be 
added  by  every  one  who,  engaged  in  paleontological  researches,  is  in 
position  to  get  specimens  of  fossil  plants  from  this  group.  The  present 
review  is  one  of  these  supplements,  demanded  for  the  reasons  alluded 
above;  first,  by  the  discoveries  in  the  Cretaceous  formations  of  new  and 
important  materials,  modifying,  by  their  characters,  generic  divisions 
fixed  from  insufficient  specimens,  or  adding  new  species  or  new  types  to 
those  which  were  already  known;  and, secondly, -by  the  critical  notices 
of  learned  friends,  at  home  and  abroad,  who,  sensible  to  the  importance 
of  the  data  ofiered  to  science  by  the  first  exposition  of  the  flora  of  the 
Dakota  group,  have  urged  me  to  pursue  the  work  merely  begun,  and 
to  bring  forth,  without  delay,  the  results  obtained  by  these  new  re- 
searches. 

There  is,  however,  still  another  and  more  forcible  inducement  to  re- 
view successively  the  data  procured  by  new  researches  and  discoveries, 
in  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  North  American  Cretaceous  flora. 
It  is  the  insufficiency  of  the  materials  obtainable  fbrthecomparison  and  the 
determination  of  specimens  of  fossil  plants  in  thiscountry.  Messrs.  Debey 
and  Ettinghausen  began  the  study  of  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Belgium  al- 
ready in  1843.  After  spendinga  fewyearsin  exploring  the  Cretaceous  for- 
mation in  its  geological  and  stratigraphical  distribution  and  in  collecting 
specimens,  having,  as  they  supposed,  about  three  hundred  species  to  an- 
alyze, they  published,  in  1848,  an  abridged  synopsis  or  general  review  of 
the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Belgium,  describing  then  only  a  new  genus  of 
Conifers,  and  a  few  species  referable  to  it*  In  1849  they  still  published,  as 

*  Ubersicbt  der  urweltlichen  Pflanzenreste  des  Kreidegebii|fe8  tlberbaapt,  and  der 
Aacbener  RreideAcbicbteu  im  BoHonderen,  in  Verb,  des  nat.  '\^reineB  d.  prens.  Rbeln* 
lande,  1848. 
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e\ideDce  of  the  progress  of  their  researches,  a  catalogne,  names  only,  of 
seventy  species  of  their  Belgian  Cretaceous  plants.  Bat  after  they  bad 
enlarged  their  collection  of  specimens,  and  pursaed their  work  of  compar- 
ison, they  were  soon  called  to  review  their  first  determinations  and  to 
acknowledge  that  very  few  of  their  former  specifications  conld  be  pre- 
served, as  they  had  to  unite  in  one  species  a  number  of  forms  which  were 
first  considered  as  different,  or  to  separate  some  others  which  they  had 
formerly  admitted  as  identical.  In  1850  the  great  herbarium  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  London  was  opened  to  them,  and  they  had  free  ac- 
cess to  the  immense  materials,  especially  exotic  species  of  plants  of  the 
present  time,  which  they  wished  to  have  for  comparing  the  vegetable 
forms  of  the  Cretaceous.  In  1851  the  celebrated  authors  published  an- 
other short  general  review  of  the  Cretaceous  flora  of  Maestrich.  These 
were  merely  introductory  memoirs  to  the  work  which  they  had  under- 
taken, and  for  which  they  acknowledge  the  assistance  received,  not  only 
by  direct  communications  of  the  greatest  botanists  and  paleontologists 
of  the  time,  Brongniart,  Decaisne,  Hooker,  &c.,  but  also  by  the  free  use 
of  the  largest  botanical  and  paleontological  collections  of  Europe,  and 
of  scientific  libraries,  where  they  ct)uld  study,  from  its  oiigin,  the  lit- 
erature referable  to  vegetable  paleontology ;  all  the  papers,  even  the 
most  unimportant,  which  have  been  published  on  the  subject  It  was 
only,  in  1859,  and  after  nearly  fifteen  years  of  study,  that  the  first 
and  second  parts  of  their  work  weife  published.  The  first,  concerning  the 
Tballophy tes,  describes  and  represents,  in  three  plates,  eighteen  species 
of  Fucoids,  or  marine  plants,  four  species  of  Fungi,  and  one  Lichen. 
The  second  part,  on  the  Acrobrise,  describes,  with  figures,  forty -one  spe- 
cies of  Ferns,  and  two  species  of  doubtful  relation  to  this  family. 
Since  then  nothing  more  of  this  work  has  been  published,  and  we  know 
the  dicotyledonous  leaves,  whose  remains  are  said  to  abound  in  the  Bel- 
gian Cretaceous  formation,  merely  by  some  generalities  related  to  their 
classification  and  a  few  generic  names. 

The  work  of  the  European  authors  is  certainly  of  the  highest  scien- 
tific order,  and  might  be  taken  as  a  model  to  be  followed  for  proceeding 
in  paleontological  researches  in  our  country.  But  who  could  work  ten 
to  fifteen  years  in  preparing  the  publication  of  a  report,  when  in  his  re- 
searches a  naturalist  does  not  find  any  materials  for  comparison.  We 
have,  as  yet,  no  valuable  collections  in  vegetable  paleontology,  and  it  is 
especially  because  the  first  materials  have  to  be  carefully  prepared  for 
institutions  of  this  kind,  that  the  paleontologist  is  called  to  review  and 
correct  his  determinations  as  fast  as  new  materials  are  prepared  for  ex- 
amination. 

The  plants  of  the  Dakota  group,  as  known  mostly  by  detached 
leaves,  are  striking  by  the  beauty,  the  elegance,  the  variety  of  their 
forms,  and  of  their  size.  In  all  this  they  are  fully  comparable  to  those 
of  any  geological  epoch  as  well  as  to  those  of  our  time.  From  entirely 
developed  leaves,  less  than  one  inch  in  size,  they  show  all  the  gradations 
of  size  to  one  foot,  even  to  one  foot  and  one-half  in  diameter.  The 
multiplicity  of  forms  recognized  for  a  single  species  is  quite  as  marked 
as  it  might  be  upon  any  t/ree  of  our  forests.  And  to  expose  the  admira- 
ble elegance  of  their  forms,  it  sufQces  to  say  that,  at  first  sight,  they 
forcibly  recall  those  of  the  most  admired  species  of  our  time:  the  tulip- 
tree,  the  magnolia,  the  sassafras,  the  sweet-gum,  the  plane-tree,  the 
beach,  the  aralia,  &c.  The  leaves  of  Protophyllum  StenAergii  have  the 
size  and  the  facies  of  those  of  the  catalpa,  one  of  our  finest  ornamental 
trees.  Those  of  Menispermites  obtuHlobay  of  Protaspermum  quadratum, 
represent  in  the  same  manner  some  of  the  rarest  shrubs, 
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Ferdinandiaj  &c.,  carefally  raised  in  conservatories  for  the  grace- 
ful forms  of  their  leaves  or  the  richness  of  their  vegetation.  It  is 
indeed  the  first  impression  received  from  the  beauty  of  forms  of  the 
leaves  of  the  !North  American  Gretaceons,  and  the  evident  likeness 
of  their  &cies  to  that  of  the  finest  vegetable  types  of  onr  time  as  we  see 
them  around  ns,  which  strikes  the  paleontologist  and  may  lead  hiui  into 
error,  in  forcing  npon  the  mind  the  belief  of  a  typical  identity  where, 
possibly,  there  may  be  a  mere  likeness  of  outlines,  a  casual  similarity 
of  forms  in  the  leaves.  For,  really,  when  we  enter  into  a  more  detailed 
analysis  of  these  Cretaceous  leaves,  we  are  by  and  by  forcibly  impressed 
by  the  strangeness  of  the  characters  of  some  of  them,  which  seem  at 
variance  with  any  of  those  recognized  anywhere  in  the  floras  of  our 
time,  and  unobserved  also  in  those  of  the  geological  intermediate 
periods.  Not  less  surprised  are  we  to  see  united  in  a  single  leaf,  or 
species,  characters  which  are  now  generally  found  separated  in  far  dis- 
tant families  of  plants.  The  leaves  of  Eremophyllum^  so  striking  by 
the  peculiar  appendages  of  their  borders ;  those  of  Anomaphyllum^  refer- 
able to  planes  by  one  half,  to  oaks  by  the  other;  those  of  Platamis 
obtuHlobaf  half  AceVj  &c.,  are  of  this  kind.  On  another  side,  the  charac- 
ters of  some  of  the  Cretaceous  species  are  sometimes  of  such  a  transient 
or  indefinite  order  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  take  hold  of  them  and 
to  expose  them  with  a  degree  of  reliance.  At  first  sight  they  seem 
very  distinct,  but,  in  comparing  a  number  of  specimens,  the  differences 
dwindle  by  unmistakable  transitions,  and  disappear.  In  other  leaves, 
on  the  contrary,  visibly  identical  by  their  outlines,  the  nervation  is  so 
different  that  they  are  forcibly  separated  and  referred  to  far  distant 
generic  divisions.  Hence,  this  flora  does  not  leave  any  satisfaction, 
any  rest,  to  the  miud.  Even  the  most  clearly  defined  types  become 
doubtful  in  regard  to  their  integrity  when  we  see  others,  which  at  first 
were  recognized  as  positively  fixed,  manifesting  instability  and  pointing 
to  diversity  of  relations  by  the  discovery  of  new  specimens.  The 
leaves  considered  first  as  Sassafras  seemed  evidently  referable  to  this 
genus;  but  when  leaves  of  the  same  type  were  found  with  dentate 
borders,  though  bearing  besides  all  the  characters  of  a  genus  which 
belongs  to  the  LaurinecBy  a  family  where,  as  yet,  no  representative  has 
been  tbund  with  dentate  borders  of  leaves ;  when  others  were  obtained 
with  subdivision  of  the  lower  lobes  in  two  or  thi^ee,  thus  showing  the 
palmate  shape  of  Aralia  leaves,  the  confidence  in  the  value  of  the  char- 
acters at  first  recognized  had  to  be  abandoned. 

This  revision  bears,  therefore,  on  the  degree  of  relation,  or  of  generic 
identity,  which  may  exist  between  the  leaves  of  the  Dakota  group  and 
species  of  plants  living  at  our  time  in  this  country  or  described  from 
intermediate  geological  periods;  on  the  degree  of  persistence  in  the 
characters  which  have  been,  or  should  be,  considered  as  specific  in  the 
determination  of  these  leaves ;  on  the  essential  types  of  the  Cretaceous 
flora  considered  as  original,  derived,  or  ancestors.  These  questions 
cannot  be  examined  in  the  order  where  they  are  presented  above ;  but 
they  may  be  touched  upon,  as  far  as  opportunity  is  offered,  in  remark- 
ing npon  the  different  vegetable  groups  represented  in  this  flora. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  the  Dakota  group  formation  is  recog- 
nized as  marine  by  the  presence  of  marine  fossil  mollusks,  no  remains 
of  marine  plants  have  been  to  this  time  found  in  any  part  of  its  strata. 
Divers  reasons  may  be  suggested  in  explanation  of  this  fact ;  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  matrix,  for  example,  wherein  the  vegetable  fragments  were 
imbedded,  and  where  mere  cellular  and  soft  plants  could  not  be  pre- 
served.   The  fossilization  of  the  leaves  in  the  red  ferruginous  shale  of 
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the  Dakota  gronp  is  not  a  trae  petrificatioD.  The  forms  or  casts  only 
are  left  after  the  total  destruction  of  the  substance.  This  may  explain 
how  most  of  the  leaves  which  have  been  obtained  t^om  this  group  of  the 
Cretaceous  are  of  a  coarse,  thick,  coriaceous  texture.  The  delicate  or- 
gans of  plants,  like  thin  leaves  or  sea-weeds,  may  therefore  have  been 
totally  destroyed.  If  it  is  so,  we  know  from  this  flora  a  part  only,  the 
one  which  is  represented  by  leaves  of  a  hard  tissue  and  by  some  fruits 
and  stems.  At  difi'erent  places  and  horizons  of  the  formation,  especially 
near  the  upper  part  and  at  the  base  of  the  measures,  one  finds  thin  beds 
of  black,  plastic,  soft  clay,  where  remains  of  plants  could  be  preserved 
in  their  integrity  even  with  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves.  A  single  leaf 
has  been  found  of  that  kind  near  Sioux  City ;  it  is  referable  to  one  of 
the  species  most  commonly  represented  in  the  red  shale,  and  therefore 
does  not  afford  any  point  of  comparison.  The  other  deposits  of  clay 
have  been  found  either  barren  of  vegetable  remains  of  any  kind,  or, 
also  near  Sioux  City,  mixed  with  decomposed,  undeterminable  frag- 
ments, especially  of  leaves  of  Conifers  and  of  rootlets  of  water-plants, 
As  it  is  the  case  in  the  red  shales  of  the  other  formation  to  which  this  one 
has  been  compared — the  Upper  Devonian,  the  Lower  Permian  • — thin 
layers  of  coal  or  coaly  matter  have  been  deposited  here  and  there  in  the 
so  called  sandstones  of  the  Dakota  group.  They  are  no  coal-beds,  bow- 
ever,  but  mere  attempts  or  premises,  and  preparatian  also,  of  a  future 
Carboniferous  formation.  In  the  strata,  related  as  synchronous  to  the 
Dakota  group,  in  Canada,  New  Mexico,  !New  Jersey,  &c.,  no  workable 
coal- bed  has  been  discovered  till  now.  Some,  which  may  be  compared 
to'the  subconglomerato  coal-beds  of  the  Carboniferous,  have  been  appa- 
rently formed  near  the  end  of  the  Cretaceous  epoch.  As  yet,  their  fossil 
flora  is  unknown.  In  connection  with  the  thin  layers  of  coaly  matter  in 
the  shale  of  the  Dakota  group,  no  specimen  of  fossil  plants  has  been 
discovered  till  now. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  period  of  the  Dakota  group  and  in  the  upper 
beds  of  the  formation  a  rapid  succession  in  the  elements  of  the  com- 
pounds, mixed  in  various  ways,  in  the  size  of  the  dibris^  eto,  indicates  a 
new  influence,  the  introduction  of  deep  marine  water  by.  slow  submer- 
sion or  subsidence  of  the  land.  It  is  after  this,  or  in  the  Niobrara  gronp, 
that  the  only  species  of  marine  plant  described  in  the  Cretaceous  flora 
has  been  found.  This  ZonaHtes  digitatusji  though  similar  in  its  char- 
acter to  the  species  published  under  this  name  by  Brongniart  and  Geinitz, 
has  its  relation  contradicted  by  the  great  difference  between  the  geolog- 
ical periods  where  the  remains  have  been  found  in  Europe  and  in 
America,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  difficulty  of  identification  of  ma- 
rine plants  whose  characters  are  represented  merely  by  a  vague  likeness 
of  outlines.  It  would  have  been  advisable,  perhaps,  to  leave  out  without 
description  a  vegetable  of  that  kind,  not  even  referable  to  the  Dakota 
group,  and  to  leave  also  without  even  a  mention  mere  fragments  like 
those  described  as  lAgodium  triclionianoidesj  Abietites  Hayc^iiij  Flabel- 
laria  minima^  etc.,  whose  characters  and  relation  are  too  vaguely  indi- 
cated. But  as  the  Cretaceous  plants  of  this  and  other  countries  are 
scarcely  known,  it  seemed  proper  to  represent  by  drawing  all  the  dis- 
cernible fragments,  leaving  to  time  an  opportunity  of  confirming  or 
refuting  by  better  specimens  the  first  determination.  Even  small  frag- 
ments may  become  valuable  as  complement  of  other  specimens  which. 
fragmentary  also,  may  be  defined  by  those  which  have  been  published 
before,  and  which,  for  the  same  reason  of  defectiveness,  should  be  left 


*  CretaoeouB  flora  iu  Dr.  F.  V.  Ha^den's  Bepo^t,  vol.  vi,  pp.  i 
t  Crotaceoas  Flora,  p.  44,  PL  I,  Fig.  1, 
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asidti  as  rabbish.  Anemidium  Schimperij  Spheiwpteris  ffrevillioideSy  etc., 
of  the  Cretaceous  Arctic  flora  of  Heer,  are  not  more  subject  to  satisfac- 
tory determination  than  Lygodium  trickomanoides  or  PterophyllMm  Ray- 
denii.  Moreover,  this  last  species,  though  imperfectly  represented,  indi- 
cates a  point  of  relation  between  the  Dakota  group  flora  and  that  of  the 
Cretaceous  (Qtuidersandstein)  of  the  Hartz  Mountains  in  Germany. 
Fragments  of  this  kind  are,  therefore,*  doubly  interesting  by  botanical 
and  geological  affinities. 

Before  entering  farther  into  the  discussion  and  comparison  of  generic 
and  specific  types  of  the  North  American  Cretaceous  flora  and  of  their 
relation  with  vegetuble  forms  described  from  Cretaceous  formation  of 
other  countries,  I  have  to  add  a  few  remarks  more  on  the  third  volume 
of  the  Arctic  flora  of  Heer,  which  was  in  publication  at  the  same  time 
as  that  of  the  flora  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  of  which  I  could  give 
only  a  short  mention  (p.  40),  from  a  general  synopsis  formerly  published 
by  the  celebrated  author.  The  Cretaceous  flora  of  Greenlaud,  which 
coni^titutes  the  essential  part  of  this  third  volume,*  is  in  two  parts. 
The  first  describes  seventy-five  s])ecies  from  four  different  localities  of 
the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Noursoak,  ISorth  Greenland,  repre- 
senting a  lower  stage  of  the  Cretaceous.  Of  these,  thirty-eight  belong 
to  Ferns,t  four  to  Lycopods  and  Equiseta,  eight  to  Cicadese,  sev- 
enteen to  Conifers,  six  to  Monocotyledons,  and  one  to  Dicotyledons. 
This  flora  is,  therefore,  composed  of  fifty-six  per  cent,  of  Acrogens, 
Ferns,  Lycopods,  and  Equiseta;  twelve  per  cent,  of  Cycadeae;  twenty, 
two  i)er  cent,  of  Conifers ;  eight  per  cent,  of  Monocotyledons ;  and  one 
per  cent,  of  Dicotyledons.  In  the  Ferns,  the  genera  Asplenium^ 
PecopteriSj  Gleicheniaj  are  predominant,  this  last  genus  especially,  which 
is  represented  by  thirteen  species.  In  the  CicadesB,  the  Zamites,  five 
species;  in  the  Conifers,  the  Sequoia  and  PinuSj  the  first  with  five  spe- 
cies, the  second  with  four. 

The  second  part  of  the  Greenland  Cretaceous  flora  describes  remains 
of  plants,  especially  found  in  tfie  southern  part  of  the  same  peninsula* 
Considered  as  Upi)er  Cretaceous  by  the  author,  it  has  in  sixty-two 
species,  thirteen  Ferns,  two  Cycadeae,  ten  Conifers,  three  Mono- 
cotyledons, and  thirty-lour  Dicotyledons.  The  relative  proportion  of 
these  plants  is  therefore  far  different,  as  here,  fifty  five  per  cent,  are 
Dicotyledons.  In  regard  to  their  generic  distribution  the  predominance 
is  marked,  in  the  Ferns  by  Pecopteris  and  GleicJienia^  in  the  Coniters  by 
Sequoia  and  Pinusj  and  by  PopuluSj  ProteoideSy  Chondrophyllum^  and 
Mofffioliaj  in  the  Dicotyledons.  And  in  considering  the  general  character 
of  the  land  vegetation  of  North  Greenland,  at  the  Cretaceous  epoch,  and 
as  far  as  it  is  known  for  the  present  by  counting  together  the  species  of 
both  stations,  we  find  it  represented  by  a  percentage  of  thirty-seven  for 
the  Ferns,  three  for  the  Lycopodiaceae  and  Equisetacese,  eight  tor  the 
Cycadeae,  nineteen  for  the  Conifers,  six  and  a  half  for  the  Monocotyle- 
dons, and  twenty  five  for  the  Dicotyledons,  which  therefore  represent 
only  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 

The  first  exposition  of  the  Dakota  group  flora  shows  four  species  of 
Ferns  and  six  species  of  Conifers  only.    To  this  small  number  we  have 

*  A  uomber  of  the  Cretaceoas  plants  of  Cape  Staratschin,  Spitzber^,  are  also  described 
in  this  work.  They  represent  five  Ferns,  one  Eqaisetnm,  nine  Conitera,  and  one  Mono- 
cotyledon, or  sixteen  species.  The  predominance  of  Conifers  is  remarkable  as  weU 
as  the  absence  of  Cyca<lea)  and  of  Dicotyledons.  Of  these  species,  three  Ferns  and 
three  Conifers  are  identified  with  the  lower  Greenland  flora,  and  five  Conifers  with  the 
upper,  indicating  an  eqnal  relation  to  both  or  an  intermediate  geological  station. 

t  By  a  misprint  in  the  'ibovo  exposition  given  in  Cret.  Flora,  p.  40,  the  word  Fncoida 
is  wntten  for  Ferns. 

21  H 
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added  in  this  review  one  species  of  Oleichenin  and  five  species  of  Conifers. 
The  specific  valne  of  some  of  the  vegetable  remains  referable  to  this  last 
family  is,  however,  doubtful,  especially  for  those  which  are  represented 
by  cones  only,  Abietites  JEJmestincey  Sequoia  formoaa^  Sequoia  Reich- 
enhaehij  and  the  fragments  described  as  InolqWy  all  which,  however, 
though  uncertain  their  specific  or  generic  relation  may  be,  are  evidently 
representatives  of  some  species  of  Conifers.  The  fragments  referable 
to  tbis  group  are  of  a  difficult  determination  ;  for  the  organs  represented 
npon  the  coarse  shale  or  hard  ferruginous  sandstone  of  the  formation, 
merely  expose  some  outlines  of  their  forms  by  the  same  kind  of  fossili- 
zation  or  molding,  remarked  already  for  the  leaves.  We  do  not  find, 
therefore,  any  flattened  cones  with  the  scales,  any  flattened  branches  with 
leaves,  but  impressions  only,  more  or  less  deeply  carved  into  the 
stone,  the  cones  even  passing  through  the  shales  and  showing  the  space 
originally  occupied,  as  a  mere  cylindrical  hollow,  around  which  the  forms 
of  the  scales  are  more  or  less  clearly  engraved.  The  numerous  leaves  of 
Pinus  spread  upon  the  surface  have  dug  in  the  same  way  and  by  their 
hard  substance,  narrow  linear  channels,  representing  the  back  of 
these  leaves,  with  an  indistinct  midrib,  and  the  branchlets  of  Sequoia 
also  are  seen  as  longitudinal  grooves,  bearing  on  both  sides  the  same 
impressed  form  of  their  leaves.  This  cannot  be  considered  a  very  dis- 
tinct representation  of  characters,  the  minute  details  desurable  for  an 
exact  determination  being  more  or  less  obsolete. 

Among  the  specimens  recently  examined,  a  fragment  has  been  found 
leferable  to  Phyllocladus ;  the  presence  of  this  genus  in  the  Cretaceous 
flora  is  thus  sufficiently  ascertained.  We  may,  therefore,  record  as 
recognized  in  the  flora  of  the  Dakota  group,  for  the  Ferns,  the  genera 
Lygodium^  Sphenopteri8,  Hymetuyphyllumy  and  Oleichenia^  tbe  three  first 
by  each  one  species,  the  last  by  two ;  and  in  the  Conifers,  Sequoia^ 
by  three  species ;  Pinus^  by  one,  and  Phyllocladus  by  one,  leaving  out 
as  of  uncertain  generic  relation  with  the  cones  mentioned  above, 
&{2(pfo«fro&K«  (f)(7rac(//imf/«,  which  is  perhaps  identifiable  with  Sequoia 
eondita,  or  with  FreneliteSj  and  Geinit^ia  (f ),  known  merely  by  the  im- 
pressions of  some  detached  scales.  To  this  should  be  added  Araucaria 
spatulutay  described  in  extinct  floras  of  North  America  by  Dr.  New- 
berry, from  Nebraska  8j)ecimeu8. 

A  fine  plant,  doubtfully  described  with  the  Ferns  In  Cretaceous 
Flora,  p.  48,  Plate  XXIX,  figs.  1-4,  under  the  name  of  Todea  (?) 
aaportanea^  hsks  to  be  eliminated  from  this  family.  For,  though  tbe 
shape  of  the  leaflets,  their  mode  of  nniou  to  the  rachis,  Uie  position 
of  parallel  equal  branches  are,  by  similarity,  comparable  to  leaflets  and 
to  divisions  of  fronds  of  ferns,  tbe  areolation  of  the  leaves,  which  has  been 
studied  from  better  specimens  and  figured  here  again,  PI.  VI,  fig.  2, 
more  positively  relates  tbese  vegetable  fragments  to  a  peculiar  section 
of  the  Protea<*ew  or  to  Lomatia,  a  genus  especially  represented  in  Aus- 
tralian Islands  and  on  the  southwestern  (*x>ast  of  South  America,  Chili, 
and  Peru.  For  this  separation  I  readily  submit  to  the  opinions  of 
learned  friendly  critics.  But  I  cannot  consider  the  glumaceons  leaf  and 
tubercle  described  as  Phragmites  cretaceous  in  Cret.  Fi.,  p.  55,  PL  I, 
figs.  13, 14,  and  PI.  XXIX,  fig.  7,  as  a  species  of  Draccena  or  Tuccoy  &c. 
The  tubercle  represented  (fig.  13)  is  really  similar  to  organs  of  the  same 
kind  found  attached  to  Rbizomas  and  to  stems  of  fossil  Phragmites  and 
Arundo.  And  for  confirmation  of  the  warranted  reference  of  these 
fragments,  we  have  now  in  Arundo  greenlandica^  Heer.  FI.  Arct.,  VIII, 
p.  104,  PI.  XXVIII,  figs.  S-11,  leaves  which,  though  narrower,  have  the 
same  form  and  the  same  characters  of  nervations  as  those  of  the  Dakota 
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groap.  In  the  Kansas  specimens  only  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf  is 
destroyed  at  a  few  places  where  the  veinlets  become  perceptible.  Gen- 
erally, however,  as  in  the  specimens  of  Greenland,  the  primary  veius 
only  can  be  seen. 

Of  the  fragments  doubtfully  referred  to  Flabellaria  f  and  described 
as  F.  minimaj  Gret.  Fl.,  p.  56,  PI.  XXX,  fig.  19,  uothing  more  has  been 

fiscovered  in  re^rd  to  their  relation,  which  has  to  be  considered  as 
nknown  as  yet.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  peculiar  vegetable  form 
described  in  Gret.  FL,  PL  1,  fig.  6,  as  PterophyUumf  Haydeniij  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  some  kind  of  CicadecB.  It  ditters  from  any 
species  known  of  this  family  by  the  broad  stem  and  short  leaves,  nar- 
rowed to  the  point  of  attachment,  and  from  these  characters  Professor 
Heer  thiuks  it  referable  to  Gonifers. 

Now,  counting  the  leaf  described  as  Diascoreaf  eretacea^  whose  geueric 
reference  may  be  doubted,  but  which  evidently  represent  a  species  of 
the  Dioscarece  OT  a  monocotyledonous,  and  also  the  fragments  referable  to 
Gonifers  in  the  description,  we  have  to  this  time,  in  the  flora  of  the  Da- 
kota group,  aod  exclusively  of  the  dicotyledonous,  sixteen  specific  forms, 
represent] Dg the  cryptogamous  acrogeus  by  five  Ferus,  tbe  pboenogamous 
gymnosperms  by  nine  Gonifers,  and  the  moooeotyledonous  by  one  glu- 
maceous  and  one  petaloid  species. 

The  first  dicotyledonous  leaves  described  in  the  Gretaceous  Flora, 
under  the  name  of  Liquidambar  integrifolium,  have  been  considered  by 
some  authors  as  uncertain  in  regard  to  their  generic  relation  merely  on 
account  of  their  entire  borders.  The  form  of  the  leaves,  however,  espe- 
cially as  figured  (PL  II),  with  the  lobes  slightly  enlarged  above  the 
sinuses,  and  then  gradually  narrowed  to  a  slightly  obtuse  point,  and 
the  nervation  also,  have  the  same  character  as  those  of  the  living  lAgui- 
dambar  styraciflua.  It  is  true  that  the  four  species  of  this  genus  known 
in  the  present  flora  have  serrate  borders  of  leaves.  But  three  fossil 
species  represented  by  leaves  with  entire  borders  have  been  described 
as  Liquidambar  from  the  Tertiary  of  Europe ;  and,  though  this  reference 
is  more  or  less  hypothetical  and  controversed,  it  shows,  however,  that 
botanists  of  high  standing — CTnger,  Watelet,  Massalongo — have  con- 
sidered as  probable,  at  least,  the  relation  of  leaves  with  entire  borders 
to  this  genus.  It  is  easily  seen  that  the  leaves  of  Aralia  Tovmerij  de- 
scribed in  this  paper  (PL  IV,  fig.  1),  have  a  relation  of  shape  or  general 
outline  to  those  of  Liquidambar  integrifolium;  and  this  apparent  simi- 
larity can  but  suggest  the  possible  reference  of  all  these  and  like  forms 
to  the  genus  Aralia.  I  may  admit  this  reference  as  probable  for  the  two 
leaves  figured  in  Gret.  FL,  PL  XXIX,  figs.  8  and  9,  which  are  compara- 
ble, by  their  primary  nervation,  to  those  of  Aralia  concreta^  sp.  nov., 
PL  lY,  figs.  2  and  3.  But  though  we  have  now  a  large  number  of  speci- 
mens referable  to  divers  araliaceous  types,  there  is  none  as  yet  with 
leaves  divided  into  lanceolate  acute  lobos  like  those  which  are  figured 
in  PL  JI,  Gret.  Fl.  The  reference  of  these  leaves  to  Sterculia  has  been 
proposed  also,  from  analogy  of  forms  to  some  species  of  this  genus. 
The  presence  of  one  well  characterized  species  of  Sterculia  in  the  Greta- 
ceons  flora  of  New  Jersey,  where  it  is  in  connection  with  numerous 
leaves  of  MoQnolia  alUrnans^  seems  to  give  a  kind  of  support  to  this 
proposition.  But  in  this  case,  also,  I  find  too  evident  a  difference  in  the 
characters  of  nervation  of  the  palmately-nerved  leaves  of  Sterculia  "Vfith 
those  referred  to  Liquidambar.  Even  taking  as  evidence  of  i)ossible  affin- 
ities the  distribution  in  tbe  same  formation  of  leaves  referable  to  allied 
genera,  we  could  just  as  well  admit  the  presence  of  Liquidainbar  species 
in  the  Dakota  group,  by  the  reason  that  other  forms  of  EaiMimelidea^ 
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a  family  to  which  this  geuus  belougs,  are  recognized  in  the  samegronp. 
From  the»e  eouHideratious,  I  perniBC  iu  regarding  a8  ancient,  primitive,  or 
derived  ivpresentativeM  of  a  species  of  JLiquidamhar  the  fossil  leaves  de- 
KC'iibfd  under  this  generic  name,  until  other  specimens,  if  any  are  found, 
niiiy  point,  by  a  variation  of  characters,  to  another  more  evident  rela- 
tion.* 

A  number  of  vegetable  remains  of  the  Cretaceous  are  evidently 
referable,  by  their  characters,  to  PopuluH.  The  only  dicotyledonous 
leaves  recoguized  by  lieer,  in  the  specimens  which  he' studied  from  the 
liO wer  Cretace<ms  ibrmationsof  Greenland,  represent  a  Populus^  appropri- 
aifly  specilicd  by  the  name  of  r.pnin(vva.  From  a  higher  stage  of  the 
Siimo  Cretaceous  formation  of  that  country,  the  celebrated  Swiss  pale- 
ontologist hiis  described  three  other  species  of  Populus.  In  his  Phyl- 
liies  Cietiicees  du  Nebraska,  and  from  s|)ecimens  of  the  Dakota  group, 
he  has  ivc4>gnized  Populm  UtigUu^a^  Populust  debcyana,  and  another 
s|M'eies  still,  P.  cifelophylla^  described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy 
ol'  Natural  Sciences  ot  Fiiiladelphiiu  Professor  Newberry,  in  his  paper 
on  the  later  extinct  floras  of  North  America,  has  described,  also,  be-sides 
the  doubttid  /*./  debeyana^  three  new  s|)ecies:  Poptdusf  cordifoliay  P. 
elliptiai^  and  P.  mivropliilla.  The  specification  and  the  interrogative 
punctui'.tion  applied  to  some  of  these  names  show  that  the  authors  them- 
selves do  not  consider  the  generic  refeiH^nce  as  definitive,  the  character 
of  some  of  the  leaves  being  somewhat  in  disaccord  with  those  generally 
rt*eognized  in  species  of  Populiis  of  our  present  time.  Indeed,  8i>ecie's 
of  tliis  kind,  like  the  present  P.  albuy  for  esample,  have  such  multiplied 
and  diversified  forms  of  lea\  es,  such  great  variability  in  their  nervation, 
the  mode  ol"  attachment  of  the  petiole,  &c.,  that  they  readily  offer,  by 
comparison  with  fossil  leaves  of  obscure  relation,  some  iK)ints  of  affinity 
whl(*h,  being  not  found  elsewhere,  have  tx)  be  considered  by  the  authors. 
Ueneo  the  doubtful  ivferences  which  may  be,  and  are  often  rectified  by 
subsequent  discoveries,  as  is  pro  veil  by  the  great  proiK)rtion  of  synonyms 
appended  to  the  enumeratiiai  of  P^fpulus  species.  To  obviate  this  iucon- 
venieiic  multiplication  of  fluctuating  s|>ecies  of  PopuluSj  I  proposed  a 
nt*w  generic  division,  under  the  name  of  PopuliteSj  for  the  classificatioa 
of  those  Civtaceous  leaves,  numerous  indeed,  which,  pai*taking  of  soiuc 
of  the  characters  ol  Pojudun^  are  nevertheless  removed  frrn  this  division 
by  some  others,  as  renuirked  in  the  memoir.f  Populus  laticastriengis 
was  consideivd  as  a  legitimate  species  of  the  genus,  and  in  the  netf 
division  were  described  PopnUien  eleyanSj  P.  oratay  P.  quadrangularis^ 
i\riahvlhitity  liuii  P.  sidmburiafoliay  \^ilh  P.  cve/op%//a,  represented  by 
leaves  whicii  1  considered  as  answering  to  the  description  of  this  species 
by  lleer, 

Tiiis  first  memoir  on  some  Cretaceous  fossil  plants  from  Nebraska 
had  to  be  prepared,  at  a  short  notice,  from  a  limited  number  of  speci- 
mens. Since  its  publication,  1  have  had  opportunity  to  study  tbe 
speeilie  torms  of  this  Cretaceous  flora  by  comparing  a  very  large  number 
of  specimens,  auul  have  thus  recognized  a  more  evident  aflinity  of  some 
ol  those  h'aves  referred  to  PopuUtes  with  other  generic  divisions.  The 
only  l\»pulit<\s  Uuwastrivnaiif  and  P.  elcffans  which  Sohimper  considers asa 
true  i'opuluit  aiv  preserved  in  this  geuuSj  vrhWePopulites cyclophylla Biii 
l\  orata^  appearing  rather  related  by  their  characters  to  the  Ampelidi(t) 
wvo  described  under  a  new  generic  division.  The  leaves  represented  by 
thest*  species  have,  indeed,  by  their  cras]XHlodrome  and  subpalmate  ner- 

*  ri:i>;iiit>iit.s  ot  loaves  cKisely  allied  to  this  form  are  described  aa  PhyUites  in  BeiiM> 
Vi'istoiii.  I 'I.  1.1.  lijiH.  I  and  ;">. 
t  Am.  Jour.  Si.,  vol.  xlvi,  July,  1:?0j?,  p.  93. 
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vation,  and  by  their  base  narrowed  to  the  petiole,  a  more  evident 
affinity  to  species  of  CissuSj  or '  VitiSj  than  to  those  of  Papulus. 

In  regard  to  the  distribution  of  FopuluSy  to  which  is  referred  the  most 
ancient  dicotyledonous  leaves  known  as  yet,  that  of  the  Lower  Creta- 
ceons  of  Greenland,  it  has,  as  said  above,  three  si)ecies  known  already  in 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  that  same  country,  and  five  or  six  in  the 
Dakota  group.  It  has,  however,  not  been  remarked  in  any  Cretaceous 
flora  of  Europe.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  review  of  the  genera  repre- 
sented by  the,  as  yet,  undescribed  species  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  and  no 
form  even  distantly  related  is  described  in*the  Lower  Paleocene  flora  of 
Gelinden.  It  has,  however,  one  species  In  the  Eocene  flora  of  Sezane, 
and  increases  in  the  number  of  its  representatives  in  all  the  stages  of 
the  Miocene.  As  far  as  we  know  it,  till  now,  it  has  few  species  in  our 
Lower  or  flrst  American  Tertiary  group,  the  Eocene ;  a  large  propor- 
tion, eight  per  cent,  of  the  species,  in  the  second  5  still  more,  or  twelve 
per  cent,  in  the  third ;  and  is  scarcely  present  in  the  fourth,  the  Green 
River  group. 

The  presence  of  willows,  siiecies  of  Salix,  in  the  flora  of  the 
Dakota  group  is  not  controverted;  the  reference  of  leaves  by  which 
the  genus  is  represented  in  this  formation  is  evident.  As  it  is  seen 
in  Cretaceous  Flora,  p.  60,  PI.  V,  figs.  1-4, 1  have  described  as  refer- 
able to  one  species  only,  a  number  of  leaves  somewhat  different  in  their 
size  and  their  shape.  As  the  specimens  representing  them  are  from  the 
sauie  locality,  and  as  I  recognized  upon  some  of  them  fragments  of  leaves 
with  all  differences  of  size,  forms,  and  even  consistence  and  color, 
I  considered  them  as  meriB  variations  of  leaves  of  a  same  tree.  Dr. 
Newberry  has  from  the  same  formation  four  species  which,  he  says,  he 
has  chosen  to  regard  as  distinct;  for  geological  convenience.  No  salix 
has  been  recognized  as  yet  in  any  stage  of  the  Cretaceous  of  Green- 
land; but  on0  species,  JSalix  Hartigii,\)eukj  is  from  the  quader^sand- 
stein  of  Germany,  and  another,  Sal'ix  Goetzmna^  Heer,  from  Quedlin- 
bnrg.  The  genus  is  therefore  sparingly  represented  in  Europe  and 
North  America  in  Cretaceous  floras  which  are  considered  as  ueiirly 
synchronous.  The  other  genera  of  the  Amentaceae,  Botula,  Ainus  or 
Alnites,  Myrica,  Quercus,  Fngus  and  Ficus,  to  which  leaves  have  been 
referred  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora,  do  not  require  any  observations.  In 
this  case,  as  in  all  the  determinations  of  fossil  plants,  the  characters  of 
the  speeies  are  not  alwnys  satisfactorily  established,  but  the  generic 
afiinities  have  been  recognized  or  passed  without  any  marked  criticism. 
The  generic  relation  is  especially  positive  for  the  remains  referable  to 
Myrica,  which  was  alre^idy  represented  in  the  Cretaceous  Flora  by  one 
fragmentary  leaf  and  by  seeds,  and  to  which  a  fine  new  species  is  added 
in  this  memoir.  It  seems  equally  so  for  Quercus  or  its  peculiar  division, 
Dry&phyllum,  of  which  we  have  two  new  species,  and  for  FiaMj  to  which 
one  species  is  added. 

Specimens  of  leaves  referable  to  Platanus  have  been  found  in  moder- 
ate proportion  both  in  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  first  was  described  by 
Heer,  in  the  "  Phyllites  du  Nebraska,'^  as  Platamts  Newberryij  from  a  very 
incomplete  fragment.  The  accuracy  of  this  determination  was,  however, 
subsequently  testified  by  the  discovery  of  more  complete  leaves  figured 
in  Cretaceous  Flora,  PI.  VIII,  figs.  2  and  3,  and  PI.  IX,  fig.  3,  which  show 
the  narrowed  base  descending  along  the  petiole  lower  than  the  point 
ot  union  of  lateral  primary  veins,  and  also  the  tendency  to  a  three-lobed 
division,  characters  which  were  not  observable  in  the  fragment  which 
Professor  Heer  had  for  his  examination.  To  this  fine  species  have 
been  added:    Flatanm primcevaj  de&cnhed  from  leaves  so  remarkably 
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simUar  to  those  of  P.  aceraidesj  of  the  Miocene,  that  I  was  at  first 
disponed  to  consider  them  as  identical ;  then,  P.  Heerii^  rare,  like  the 
former,  and  fonnd  as  3'et  only  along  the  blufb  of  the  Salina  River ;  P. 
obtusilobay  from  a  number  of  somewhat  fragmentary  specimens  fh)m 
Beatrice,  Nebraska,  all  representing  leaves  of  about  the  same  size  and 
of  the  same  characters ;  P.  affinis^  P.  recurcata^  and  P.  diminutiva.    All 
the  species  are  described  and  figured  in  Cretaceous  Flora.    The  last  one 
as  remarked  in  its  description  may  be  a  dwarfed  form  of  P.  primwva  or 
P.  Heerii.    The  leaf  appears  as  gnawed  along  the  veins  by  insects  or 
perhaps  by  a  parasite  fungus.    Its  specification  is  not  positive  and  is 
subject  to  criticisms.    The  base  of  the  leaf  is  rounded  to  ther  petiole, 
a  ciiaracter  as  yet  unique  for  a  species  of  this  kind.     P.  recurviUa 
should,  following  the  opinion  of  my  honored  friend  Count  Saporta,  be 
referred  to  the  Aralicese   by  a  more  intimate  afdnity  to  Araliopm 
species;  and  Platanus  affinis  seems  now,  after  the  examination  and 
comparison  of  a  number  of  specimens  from  Kansas,  more  evidently 
referable  to  the  Ampelidece  than  to  the  Platanece.    Therefore  these  two 
last  species  are  now  eliminated  from  this  g^peric  division.    I  persist  in 
considering  P.  Heerii  and  PL  obtusiloba  as  two  difierent  species,  though  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  last  was  probably  a  mere  variety  of  the 
first.    The  identity  is  denied  not  only  by  the  facies,  and  the  nervation 
of  the  leaves,  but  especially  by  the  thinner  texture  of  those  of  P. 
obtmiloha.    The  fact,  that  the  numerous  specimens  representing  it  are 
all  from  the  same  place  in  Nebraska,  and  that  P.  Heerii  has  not  been 
found  in  this  State  till  now,  confirms  this  separation.    In  regard  to  this 
last  species.  Professor  Geinitz  has  remarked  in  the  Isis,  1875,  p.  558, 
that  paleontologists  might  perhaps  recognize  in  it  a  Credneria.    There 
is  some  similarity  in  the  general  outline  of  the  leaves,  indeed.    But  this 
might  be  said  of  many  of  the  generic  forms  of  the  Cretaceous,  which  seem 
to  re4'er  to  a  few  dififerent  types,  or  to  present  in  one  leaf  the  characters 
which  we  now  generally  find  isolated  in  separate  vegetable  groups. 
The  genus  Credneriay  known  as  it  is  to  me  by  what  is  described  in  the 
vol.  V,  of  the  Paleontographica,  by  Stiehler,  includes  species  with  cord- 
ate or  subcordate  leaves  (none  narrowed  to  the  i)etiole),  and  bearing 
above  the  base  two  or  three  true  secondary  veins  in  right  angle  to  the 
midrib.  In  P.  Heerii,  the  leaves  are  cuneate  to  the  base,  even  gradually 
narrowed  or  decurrent  to  the  petiole,  which  thus  becomes  slightly  winged, 
and  the  veins  under  the  primary  nerves  are  mere  marginal  veinlets.     Per- 
haps the  relation  of  this  species  is  more  marked  to  the  genus  Etting- 
hausenia,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  scarcely  known  to  me  except  by 
Chondrophyllum  grandidentutumj    as  represented  by  Heer  in  the  Creta- 
ceous Flora  of  Moletin,  and  by  Phyllites  repandus,  Stemb.,  two  forms 
which  have  no  afiinity  to  Platamis, 

In  regard  to  itti  geological  distribution,  this  genus  is  truly  remark- 
able. No  tra<;o  of  it  is  recorded  as  yet  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Euroi>e,  not 
even  in  the  Paleocene  and  Eocene  of  France,  so  rich  in  fossil  vegetable 
remains.  Its  first  appearance  iu  Europe  is  in  the  Upper  Miocene  of 
Oeningen,  and  of  Austria  and  Italy,  where  it  is  represented  by  two 
very  similar  forms,  Platamis  GuiUelnue  and  P.  aceroides.  These  two 
species  are  present  in  the  same  lormation  from  the  northern  parts  of  the 
Arctic  lands  to  Italy.  It  is  followed  in  the  Upper  Tertiary  or  Pliocene 
of  this  last  country  by  Platanus  Academice  Gaud,  related  as  originator, 
perhaps,  to  the  living  P.  orientalis,  I  have  remarked  above  that  the 
relation  of  leaves  of  tbe  Dakota  group  to  Platanus  has  been  considered 
as  doubtful  by  some  European  paleontologists.  This  doubt  may  have 
been  induced  by  the  understanding  of  the  total  absence  of  Platanus 
leaves  in  the  Cretaceous  and  Lower  Tertiary  of  Europe.    If  so^  it  is  cer- 
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tuiuly  removed  by  the  presence  in  our  lignitio  Eocene  of  some  very 
beautif'al  and  well  cliuracterized  species  of  this  genas:  Platanus 
Maydenii  and  P.  ReynoldHii^  ]!?ewby.  These  species,  discovered  first  in 
the  Tertiary  of  the  Upper  Missouri  River,  near  Fort  Union,  are  predom- 
inant at  Golden,'  Colo.,  by  the  number  of  specimens  which  represent 
them,  and  are  also  found  at  Black  Butte.  The  third  Tertiary  group, 
that  of  Carbon,  has,  for  the  more  numerous  representatives  of  its  flora, 
leaves  of  Platamis  Aceroides  and  PL  GuillelmcB.  No  species  of  this 
genus  has  been  described  from  the  Green  Biver  or  fourth  group ;  but 
we  have  from  the  Upper  Tertiary  (Pliocene)  of  California  very  fine 
specimens  of  leaves  of  two  species  of  Platanus  closely  related  by  their 
characters  to  the  living  Platanus  occidentalis.  Therefore,  and  consider- 
ing the  geological  records,  we  may  trace  the  origin  of  Platanus  as  far 
down  as  the  North  American  Cretaceous,  and  follow  its  development 
through  nearly  all  the  stages  of  the  Tertiary  to  our  present  time,  by  a 
number  of  closely-allied  intermediate  forms. 

Coming  now  to  the  Laurinece,  I  have  to  remark  somewhat  more  defi- 
nitely on  the  Cretaceous  species  referred  to  this  family.  The  relation 
of  some  of  them  to  the  genera  to  which  they  have  been  referred  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged,  and  the  presence  of  the  LaurinecB  in  our  Cretaceous 
flora  receives  a  kind  of  historical  authority  by  that  of  a  Sassafras  in 
a  Cretaceous  formation  of  Greenland;  of  three  species  of  Daphno- 
phyllum  in  that  of  Moletin,  and  of  Laurus  oretaceaj  Baphnogene 
primigenia^  Daphnites  Oopperti^  in  that  of  Niedershoena.  Of  the 
si)ecies  which  have  been  described  formerly  in  the  flora  of  the  Dakota 
group,  Laurus  Nehrascends  is  related  to  JDaphnophyllum  ellipticum  and 
i>.  crassinervium  of  Heer,  while  Ginnamomum  and  Oreodaphne  crctacea 
are  comparable  to  Daphnogene  primigenia  of  Ettinghausen.  Persea 
Stemhcrgii  is  also  evidently  of  the  same  family,  and  the  two  leaves, 
described  here  below  under  the  name  of  Laurus  protecrfoUa^  are  indeeci 
allied  to  species  of  Laurus  or  of  Persea  by  their  nervation,  espexjially 
by  the  more  acute  angle  of  divergence  of  the  lower  veins,  though  they 
show  in  the  grooved  middle  nerve  a  character  often  remarked  in  species 
of  Ficus,  especially  Ficus  protogea  Heer,  of  the  Greenland  Cretaceous 
flora.  Moreover,  the  fruit  described  {Fl.  Cret.,  p.  74)  as  Laurus  macro- 
carpa  satisfactorily  completes  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  leaves,  of 
the  existence  of  species  of  Laurince  in  the  vegetable  world  of  the  Cre- 
taceous epoch.  We  have,  however,  to  eliminate  of  this  family  Lauro- 
phyllum  reticulatum,  which  appears  more  properly  referable  to  Ficus. 
Its  nervation,  and  especially  its  areolation,  formed  of  square  or  irreg- 
ularly polygonal  meshes  by  the  interposition  of  tertiary  veins  between 
the  secondary  ones  and  parallel  to  them,  and  the  rectangular  subdi- 
vision of  its  branches,  are  of  the  same  character  as  in  Ficus  Oeinitziy 
Ett.,  Ficus  protogea^  Heer,  and  many  species  of  this  genus  now  liviug 
in  Cuba,  even  Florida,  like  Ficus  suffocans^  F,  lentiginosttj  If.  pertusa^ 
F.  dimidiata,  etc.  Numerous  si)ecimens  recently  found  in  Kansas  repre- 
sent this  fossil  species  in  characters  more  precise  than  formerly  ,as  seen 
in  its  more  detailed  description  under  the  name  of  Ficus  laurophyllum. 

But  if  the  reterence  of  some  of  the  above-mentioned  leaves  to  the 
Laurineco  is  not  contested,  it  is  not  the  same  in  regard  to  those  which, 
at  first  ax)pearance,  were  considered  as  more  positively  related  to  it, 
and  which  have  been  described  under  the  generic  name  of  Sassafras. 
The  question  of  the  relation  of  those  leaves  which,  by  their  number, 
seem  to  be  the  essential  components  of  the  North  American  Cretaceous 
flora,  has  been  already  touched  upon.*     But  since,  I  have  obtained 

*  Cretaceous  Flora,  p.  77. 
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from  divers  localities  a  large  number  of  specimens  representing  all 
the  forms  described  as  species  in  the  same  work,  and  I  have  now 
some  more  data  to  offer  to  the  consideration  of  paleontologists  on 
the  subject.  From  historical  documents  the  presence  of  Sassafras 
species  in  the  flora  of  the  Dakota  group  is  as  legitimately  presumable 
as  that  ot  species  of  Laurus  or  Persea.  lu  his  Flora  Arctica,  Heer 
has  described  as  Sassafras  arctica  a  leaf  which,  by  its  form,  is  similar 
to  those  described  as  Sassafras  cretaceum^  as  remarked  by  the  author, 
differing  merely  by  its  base  somewhat  less  narrowly  tapering  to  the 
petiole.  The  nervation  is  of  the  same  character.  Count  Saporta 
considers  this  Greenland  leaf  as  a  true  representative  of  Sassafras.  He 
has  himself  published  in  the  Sezane  Flora,*  as  S.  primigenium^  two 
fragmentary  leaves  whose  base,  more  narrowly  tai)ering,  is  similar  to 
that  of  our  S.  M^idgei,  as  well  as  the  lobes  which,  enlarged  in  the  mid- 
dle, have  that  ovate-lanceolate  shape  so  distinctly  marked  in  the  present 
S.  offi^iinale.  There  is  also  no  api)reciable  difference  in  the  ner\'ation. 
The  lower  secondary  veins  of  the  middle  lobe  ascend  a  little  higher  in 
the  leaves  of  the  Sezane  flora,  and  unite  with  those  of  the  lateral  lobes 
somewhat  nearer  the  borders  of  the  sinuses.  But  in  some  of  the  speci- 
mens of  Kansas  the  same  appearance  is  remarked  also,  and  thedifference 
between  the  more  or  less  distance  which  separate  from  the  sinuses  the 
branch  which  unites  the  upper  division  of  the  secondary  veins,  is  ob- 
servable upon  leaves  of  S.  officinale^  this  vein  being  sometimes  mar- 
ginal, sometimes  curving  one  to  three  millimeters  lower  than  the  border 
of  the  sinuses.  Comparing  leaves  of  Sassafras  officinale  with  those  rep- 
resented by  Count  Saporta  in  the  Flora  of  Sezane  and  the  specimens  of 
S.  Mudgei  from  Kansas,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  recognize  any  charac- 
ter, even  any  specific  difference  by  which  these  leaves  could  be  sepa- 
rated. It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  Dr.  Newberry  first,  and  alt^r 
him  Heer  and  Schimper,  did  consider  Cretaceous  specimens  of  this  kind 
as  representing  species  of  Sassafras.  In  the  last  volume  of  his  superb 
work  on  Vegetable  Paleontology ,t  Prof.  VV.  P.  Schimper,  speaking  of 
leaves  of  Sassafras  cretaceum^  of  which  I  had  sent  him  photograph ical 
designs,  romarks,  '•  That  those  leaves,  very  variable  in  size,  present  such 
a  remarkable  likeness  to  those  of  S.  officinale,  now  living  in  North  Amer- 
ica, that  one  would  be  disposed  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  an 
homologous  species.''  He  rightly  adds  that  the  only  difference  seems 
to  be  in  the  thicker  substance  of  the  fossil  leaves.  lilven  on  this  point 
I  have  from  Texas  specimens  of  the  present  8.  cretaxieous^  whose 
leaves  appear  of  a  consistence  nearly  as  thick  as  those  of  the  Dakota 
group  seem  to  have  been. 

But  now,  and  on  another  side,  no  species  of  the  Laurineoi  family  living 
at  our  time  is  known  with  dentate  leaves  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  from 
the  figures,  that  the  two  leaves  described  as  Sassafras  Cretaceum  (Cret. 
Flor.,  PI.  XI,  figs.  1  and  2)  have  the  borders  of  the  lobes  somewhat 
dentate,  and  some  of  the  secondary  veins  running  into  the  point  of  the 
teeth  or  craspedodrome.  This  character  is  still  more  marked  in  8,  mi- 
rabile,  loc.  cit.,  PI.  XII,  fig.  1,  a  form  extremely  common  in  Southern  Kan- 
sas, and  repiesented  in  very  numerous  and  remarkable  varieties.  In 
some  of  the  leaves  the  secondary  veins  are  all  camptodrome,  and  there- 
fore the  borders  of  the  lobes  are  entire.  In  others,  as  seen,  PI.  XI,  fig.  2, 
the  outside  lateral  veins  are  craspedodrome,  and  thus  the  borders  den- 
tate, while  on  the  inside  they  curve  along  the  borders,  which  are  entire. 

»  P.  :iGC,  Tab.  VIII,  figs.  9  aud  10. 

t  Trait6  de  Palcoutologio  v6gctale,  vol.  iii,  p.  598. 
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In  theftne  complete  leaf,  fig.  1  of  the  same  plate,  the  middle  lobe  has  the 
veins  all  isamptodrome  on  the  left  side,  while  on  the  right  one  a  few  of 
them,  one  or  two,  reach  to  the  border,  which  has,  therefore,  one  or  two 
short  nndistinct  teeth,  and  the  lateral  lobes  are  clearly  dentate  on  the  out- 
side only.  This  evidently  shows  snch  a  disposition  to  variations  of 
nervation  and  border  divisions,  that  I  did  formerly  consider  as  unjusti- 
fiable a  ai>ecific,  and  still  more  a  generic  division  between  the  leaves  of 
PL  XI,  figs.  I  and  2,  and  those  of  PI.  XII,  figs.  2  and  3,  of  the  Cret. 
Flora.  When,  therefore,  we  find  the  same  differences  between  the 
leaves  which  represent  S.  mirabile^  PI.  XII,  fig.  1,  it  seems  that  the  same 
conclasion  should  follow.  But  in  this  case,  with  the  more  generally 
predominant  character  of  the  indentation  of  the  leavers,  which,  in  some 
larger  specimens  than  the  one  figured,  are  more  deeply  cut  by  divisions, 
like  pointed  lobes,  there  is  still  another  one,  remarked  on  a  specimen 
recently  discovered,  which  seems  to  more  forcibly  separate  these  forms 
from  the  Lauriivece^  and  indicates  a  more  evident  relation  to  the  Aralia- 
cecB.  The  specimen  communicated  by  M.  Ghs.  Sternberg,  to  whose 
careful  and  zealous  researches  the  flora  of  the  Dakota  group  is  indebted 
for  many  important  discoveries,  represents  a  large  leaf  which,  by  its  out- 
lines, Ihe  nervation,  and  the  dentate  borders  of  its  lobes,  is  exactly  like 
onr  8.  mirabile  of  PI.  XII,  fig.  I.  The  leaf,  which  is  much  larger,  how- 
ever, the  lobes  measuring  ten  centimeters  in  length  from  the  point  of 
nnion  of  the  primary  nerves,  greatly  differs  b^  the  forking  of  the  lateral 
nerves,  from  a  point  two  and  one-half  centimeters  above  their  base,  and 
thus  forming,  of  course,  a  subdivision  of  these  lobes  into  two  equal  parts, 
or  a  palmately  five-lobed  leaf.  Among  the  innnmerable  varieties  in  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  of  the  living  Sassafras  officinale^  we  see  a  constant 
and  gradual  mode  of  division  passing  from  a  round  or  oval  and  entire 
shape  to  a  bilobed«and  trilobed  one;  but,  as  yet,  I  have  been  unable  to 
observe  a  single  case  of  subdivision  of  the  lateral  lobes,  or  to  find  a 
palmately  five-lobed  Sassafras  leaf.  This  character  is,  on  the  contrary, 
far  more  generally  seen  in  the  Araliacece  of  our  time  than  in  the  trilo- 
bate form  of  Sassafras.  But  in  this  section  of  Araliaceas^  the  Hedera^ 
which  may  be  compared  to  our  leaves,  I  do  not  know  any  with  trilobate 
leaves.  Hedera  turbascens,  H.  discolor,  H.  argetitea,  H,  aurifolia,  H,  jor 
tropoj/oli^j  have  leaves  five  to  seven  palmately  lobed,  or,  when  occa- 
sionally tritid,  their  segments  are  narrow  and  acuminate,  of  a  type 
related  to  that  of  Aralia  tripartiiu  of  PI.  I,  fig.  1,  of  the  memoir.  The  ref- 
erence of  these  leaves  to  Araliacece  is,  therefore,  apparently  obscure  or 
uncertain.  And  still,  on  another  side,  comparing  the  beautiful  Aralia 
saportmiea  represented  in  this  memoir,  fig.  2  of  the  same  plate,  we 
see  in  its  nervation,  as  well  as  in  the  indentation  of  the  borders,  &c.,  a 
remarkable  identity  of  characters  with  those  of  the  five-lobate  leaf  of 
Araliapsis  mirahilis.  Thus  we  have  about  the  same  degree  of  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  fossil  leaves  to  Aralia  or  to  Sassafras. 
Going  further  into  this  kind  of  investigation,  we  are  met  by  a  new 
difficulty  in  the  appearance  of  another  modification  in  the  characters  of 
this  peculiar'type  of  leaves.  In  examining  the  first  specimens  of  the 
species  represented,  PL  II,  fig.  1,  I  could  but  consider  them  as  repre- 
senting either  Sassafras  (Araliopsis)  obtusum,  or  8.  mirabile^  for,  the 
specimens  being  fragmentary,  had  only  the  lobes  or  part  of  them. 
As  long  as  the  auricied  and  peltate  base  was  unknown,  the  reference 
of  the  specimen  could  not  be  different.  The  nervation,  the  form  of  the 
lobes,  their  size,  all  is  of  the  same  character  as  in  8.  mirabile.  But 
in  the  peltate  base  of  the  leaves,  which  is  figured  from  a  leaf  pre- 
served entire,  PI.  II,  fig.  1,  and  from  fragment  of  much  larger  ones. 
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fi^.  2,  we  have  another  character  which  presents  the  union  of  leaves 
of  this  kind  either  with  the  Laurinece  or*with  the  AraliaceOj  and  thus  it 
is  necessary  to  admit  a  third  generic  division  for  the  classification  of  the 
vegetable  remains  of  this  new  and  remarkable  type,  which  adds  to  its 
afilinity  to  Sassafras  and  Aralia  a  character  which  relates  it  to  Platanos 
and  oVedneria,  by  the  basilar  appendage  of  the  leaves  and  its  nerva- 
tion. We  have  thus  already  in  those  leaves  Sassafras,  represented  by 
S,  Mudgei^  and  less  positively  by  S.  acutilobum^  8.  creiaceum^  and  8, 
creta4i€um  var.  obtusum,  which,  as  seen  by  the  description,  has  to  be 
considered  as  a  specific  form.  To  Araliopsis  are  referable  8.  miraMle^ 
with  the  dentate  8,  creiaceum  and  Flatanu^  recurvata;  and  to  the 
new  generic  division,  under  the  name  of  Aspidiophyllunij  those  leaves 
which,  either  Aralia  or  Sassafras  by  their  upper  trilobate  part,  are 
forcibly  separated  from  these  genera  by  tbeir  auricled  peltate  ap])end' 
age.  Still,  the  subdivisions  in  the  classification  of  these  pecnliar  and 
so-called  Sassafras  leaves,  have  to  be  pnrsned  farther,  for  by  degree  and 
by  the  gradual  obliteration  of  their  lobes,  they  become  round  or  truncate, 
or  broadly  pointed  at  the  top,  preserving  more  or  less  the  narrowed  base, 
tapering  to  a  long  petiole,  and  the  trifid  craspedodrome  nervation  from 
a  distance  above  the  borders,  and  thns  they  become  more  evidently 
related  to  other  vegetable  orders.  One  speeies  is  a  true  Hederm^ 
another  goes  to  the  Ramamelidew^  and  a  number  have  their  afiinity 
with  the  Ampelidece. 

The  characters  of  the  leaves  of  this  order,  especially  those  of  Cis- 
sns,  are  somewhat  obscurely  represented  in  Sassafras  Harkerianum^ 
Cret.  Flor.,  PI.  XT,  figs.  3  and  4;  PL  XXVII,  fig.  2,  and  in  8. 
obtusiimj  PI.  XIII,  figs.  2  to  4 ;  more  distinctly  in  Cissites  acuminatusy 
PI.  VIII,  fig.  1;  and  C  Heerii^  PI.  VI,  fig.  3,  two  new  spe<;ies  de- 
scribed in  this  memoir.  They  appear  to  coustitate  an  indivisible 
group  with  the  two  former  ones.  Some  of  the  leaves  formerly  de- 
scribed as  Populites  are  also  referable  to  this  section,  or  to  another 
less  exactly  defined ;  Ampelophyllum^  allied  by  some  of  its  characters 
to  Hedera^  by  others  to  Credneria  ;  thus  intermediate  to  the  Ampeiidw 
or  the  Tiliaiseai;  by  the  areolation  to  GreviopsiSj  and  also  more  distantly 
to  Chondrophyllum  of  Qeer,  as  remarked  in  the  description.  From  this 
it  is  i>erceivable  that  this  Sassafras  type,  which  at  the  beginning 
was  regarded  as  simple,  well  defined,  and  limited  in  its  character,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  multiple  and  representing  forms  which,  as  far  as  the  re- 
searches increase  the  discoveries,  indicate  affinity  to  a  number  of  differ- 
ent genera  or  orders  of  the  vegetable  reign.  Considering  for  example 
Sassafras  acutifolium  of  Cret.  Flor.,  PI.  XIV,  which,  from  specimens 
representing  intermediate  forms  between  fig.  3  and  fig.  4, 1  was  disposed 
to  consider  as  a  mere  variety  of  8.  Mudgeiy  and  passing  to  fig.  7  of  PL 
XXX,  evidently  of  the  same  generic  type,  and  then  to  tig.  1  of  PL  VIII 
of  this  memoir,  where  is  the  difi'erence  or  the  i)oint  of  separation  to  be 
marked  ?  The  type  of  Ampeiidw  is  quite  as  distinct  as  that  of  the 
Araliacece  in  this  peculiar  group;  but  both  are  recognized  it  seems 
merely  in  the  extreme  and  opposed  limits  of  their  modifications. 

The  same  remark  is  applicable  just  as  well  to  the  leaves  which  have 
been  described  in  the  Cret.  Flora  under  the  generic  name  of  Protophyl- 
lum.  The  disagreement  in  the  affinities  of  its  species  has  been  exposed 
in  the  remarks  following  the  description  of  the  genus.  I  have  now  to 
add  scill  to  this  division  two  leaves  recently  communicated  from  Kan- 
sas, represented,  PL  III,  fig.  1,  and  PL  VIII,  fig.  4.  They  fully  confirm 
the  former  observations.  By  the  outline  of  the  leaves,  their  craspedo- 
drome nervation,  and  the  presence  of  two  pairs  of  secondary  vems 
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under  the  primary  ones  and  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib,  they  represent  a 
specieR  of  Proiaphyllum;  but  the  border  base  of  the  leaves  is  tmucate, 
not  sabpeltate,  and  by  this  difference  the  leaves  are  rather  referable  to 
Crednerioj  from  which,  however,  they  differ  by  the  veins  all  crasi>edo- 
drome  as  well  as  their  divisions,  and  by  the  trnncate,  not  cordate,  base 
of  the  leaves.  I  have  formerly  published  a  short  description  of  these 
leaves  nnder  the  name  of  Gredneria  f  microphylla.  It  now  seems  that 
by  their  evident  relation  to  Frotophyllum  quadratumy  they  have  to  be 
admitted  in  the  generic  division,  an  opiuion  which  may  be  put  at  naught 
by  the  discovery  of  specimens  pointiug  to  another  reference  for  these 
leaves. 

We  have,  also,  an  addition  of  three  new  species  to  the  group  of  Cre- 
taceous plants  described  under  the  genericuame  of  Menispermites.  In  this 
case,  ho wever,  there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  io  conformably  uniting  into 
a  definite  group  the  characters  of  the  leaves  which,  round,  ovate,  or  oval, 
with  borders  eutire  or  undulate,  have  a  common  generic  affinity,  indi- 
cated by  their  nervation.  In  order  to  more  clearly  bring  into  view 
the  relation  of  the  undulate-lobed  forms  of  leaves  descril^  in  Gret. 
Flora,  PI.  XX,  figs.  1-4,  and  PL  XXV,  fig.  1,  I  have  represented,  PL 
YII,  fig.  3,  of  this  paper,  a  finely  and  wholly  preserved  leaf  of  Menisper- 
mites  i^tusiloba^  which,  though  small,  is  easily  identified  with  the  large 
one  of  PL  XXV,  fig.  1.  Now,  comparing  it  to  figs.  3  and  4  of  the 
present  PL  V,  the  identity  of  nervation  is  defined  by  the  five  basilar 
veins,  with  a  thin  pair  of  marginal  veinlets  underneath ;  and  by  the  up- 
ward direction  of  the  internal  lateral  veins,  which,  iu  fig.  3  of  PL  VII, 
ascend  to  above  the  middle,  pass  still  higher  in  the  short  oval  leaf, 
PL  V,  fig.  3,  and  reach  nearly  to  the  obtuse  point  in  fig.  4.  The  subdi- 
vision ot  the  tertiary  veins  is  in  all  the  leaves  of  the  same  type,  and  the 
shape  of  the  leaves  or  their  outlines  are  mere  modifications,  depending 
upon  the  direction  of  the  veins.  The  leaf,  PL  VI,  fig.  4,  is  peltate 
from  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  i)etiole  near  the  middle.  The  char- 
acter of  the  nervation  remains,  however,  the  same.  It  is  somewhat  ob- 
scured in  the  figure,  from  indistinctness  of  the  specimen.  But  a  larger, 
finer  leaf  of  the  same  species,  has  been  more  recently  procured  by  Mr. 
H.  O.  Towner,  of  Clay  Center,  Kansas,  another  of  those  proficient  ex- 
plorers whose  researches  have  greatly  increased  the  materials  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  Cretaceous  flora.  This  leaf,  preserved  in  its  whole 
is  nearly  round,  with  slightly  undulate  borders,  and  the  nervation 
is  marked  by  three  pairs  of  primary  veins,  on  each  side  of  the  mid 
rib,  and  under  them  by  one  pair  of  true  marginal  veinlets  curving  on 
each  side  toward  the  borders.  Comparing,  therefore,  this  peltate  leaf 
with  that  of  PL  V,  fig.  3,  the  i>osition  of  the  petiole  is  the  only  notable 
difference.  The  peltate  form  of  these  round  leaves  might  perhaps  sug- 
gest the  fitness  of  some  slight  modification  in  the  characters  assign^ 
to  the  genus  PteroapermiteSj  iu  the  Cret.  Flora,  p.  94,  the  leaves  being 
here  rounded  or  subcordate  at  base.  The  difference  is  immaterial,  and 
is  remarked  even  upon  leaves  of  the  same  species  of  Menispermum  of  our 
epoch.  These  round  peltate  leaves,  for  example,  are  so  much  like  those 
of  living  species  of  CisaampeloSy  that  they  rather  prove  the  adaptation 
of  this  generic  division  to  all  the  Cretaceous  leaves  which  I  have  referred 
to  it. 

The  MagnoliacecBy  an  order  of  the  same  class,  are  equally  numerously 
and  definitely  represented  in  the  North  American  Cretaceous  flora  in 
about  the  same  proi>ortion  as  they  are  in  that  of  Europe.  Magnolia  aU 
temans  and  M.  Capellini  have  been  described  by  Heer  in  his  Phillites 
du  Nebraska  ^  and  since,  these  two  species  have  been  recognized  over 
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the  whole  explored  area  of  the  Dakota  group,  as  also  in  the  lower  stage 
of  the  Crefcieeons  of  ISew  Jersey,  and  in  the  Upper  Cretaceoosof  Green- 
laud.  Two  other  species  have  been  described  from  the  Dakota  group : 
one,  M.  ohovata^  by  Dr.  Newberry,  in  his  Ancient  Floras ;  another,  if. 
tenuifolia^  in  Cret.  i^lora.  In  Europe  the  leaves  refenible  to  this 
genus  are  of  a  diflFerent  type  than  ours,  larger  and  more  beautifol.  Two 
species — M.  ampl\foUa  and  M,  spedosa — are  described  by  Heer  in  the 
Flora  of  Moletin,  there  represented  by  leaves  and  fruits.  Count  Sa- 
porta  considers  also  as  a  Magnolia  Phyllites  pl^xgiaus,  Ung.,  of  the  flora  of 
Gosau. 

To  the  same  order  belong  Liriodendron^  so  easily  recognized  in  the 
peculiar  form  of  its  leaves.  Its  Cretaceous  origin,  or  rather  existence,  is 
marked  in  the  Dakota  group  by  a  number  of  specific  representatives 
locally  and  distadtly  distributed.  At  least,  though  the  first  lot  of  Cre- 
taceous specimens  sent  from  Nebraska  and  Kansas  for  examination  had 
many  fragments  of  the  species  described  in  Cretaceous  Flora,  I  have 
since  received  only  a  small  leaf  found  in  Kansas  by  Dr.  Mudge,  refera- 
ble to  L.  Meekii,  This  genus  is  not  as  yet  represented  in  the  Cretaceous 
floras  of  Europe,  nor  in  that  of  Greenland. 

To  the  class  of  the  ColumnifereWj  taking  altogether  the  three  orders, 
StercuHce,  Buttneriacece^  and  Pterospermce,  are  apparently  refemble  the 
forms  described  under  the  generic  name  of  Frotophyllunij  as  well  as  the 
true  OrednetHa.  The  Sterculiacece  are  more  distinctly  represented  by  a 
leaf  described  in  this  memoir  as  Sterculia  cretacea.  Though  the  nerva- 
tion is  obsolete,  the  mode  of  division  of  the  leaf  in  equal  linear  diverg- 
ing lobes  is  like  that  of  species  of  this  genus,  which  has  also  a  well-de- 
fined species  in  both  stages  of  the  Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey.  To  the 
Tiliaeew^  the  leaves  described  as  Oreviopsis  Haydenii  have  an  evident 
affinity  of  characters. 

The  relation  of  Cretaceous  species  to  the  following  and  last  classes  of 
the  vegetable  reign  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  To  the  Aeerece  is  refera- 
ble Negnndoides  acutifoHu^  of  tbe  Cretaceous  Flora.  The  leaf,  however,  as 
seen  from  the  figure  and  description,  is  too  fragmentary  for  a  satisfactory 
determination  of  its  characters.  Acer  antiquum  is  described  by  Etting- 
hausen  in  his  Cretaceous  Flora  of  Niedershoena.  But  even  from  the 
opinion  of  the  author  the  reference  is  uncertain.  The  leaf  rather  resem- 
bles a  deformed  form  of  Quercus  or  of  Liriodendron.  Heer  has  from 
the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Greenland  a  Sapindus  prodromus^  represented 
by  one  leaf  only,  which,  however,  has  evidently  the  character  of  tbe 
genus.  To  the  Rhamnu  the  leaf  described  as  Rhamnus  ienax^  in 
Cretaceous  Flora,  is  probably  relatexl,  and  this  relation  seems  con- 
firmed by  the  presence  of  Celastrophyllum  and  Ilex  si)ecies  in  the 
same  formation.  Count  Saporta,  however,  considers  this  Icitf  as  show- 
ing more  affinity  of  form  and  nervation  to  Salix.  To  the  Anacardiw^ 
we  have  probably  to  refer  as  Rhu8  debeyaiia^  that  species  described  as 
Populwt  and  as  Juglarts^  as  seen  in  Cretaceous  Flora,  p.  110.  I  have  not 
obtained  from  the  Dakota  group  any  new  materials  comparable  to  this 
form,  especially  common  in  Nebraska.  But  1  have  seen  a  veiy  fine 
specimen  got  out  of  a  deep  tunnel  in  Oregon,  presenting  upon  its  sur- 
face, with  the  deUiils  of  nen^ation  and  areolation,  some  punctiform  small 
protuberances,  apparently  oily  glands,  like  those  remarked  upon  leaves 
of  the  living  Rhus  aromaiica  and  other  species  of  this  genus.  A 
species  of  Rhus  is  described  from  the  Cretaceous  of  Greeuhiud  by 
Heer,  while  considering  historical  authority,  we  have  the  same  evidence 
in  favor  of  Juglans^  by  a  species  of  tbis  genus  in  the  Cretaceous  flora  of 
Moletin.    Of  the  RosiJIorcWj  we  have  from  the  Dakota  group  one  leat  and 
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one  ituit  described  as  Prunus.  I  have  recently  received  from  M.  Towner 
a  fruit  of  the  same  character  upoD  a  specimen  bearing  leaves  of  Aralia 
Toumeri.  The  MyrtiflorcB,  as  well  as  the  LegumhwBce  present  by  a  num- 
ber of  species  in  the  Greenland  Cretaceous,  have  not  been  till  now  posi- 
tively recognized  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska  specimens.  The  few 
groups  not  considered  in  this  review  have  been  remarked  npon  already 
in  the  Cretaceons  Flora,  and  the  former  views,  in  regard  to  the  leaves 
referred  to  them,  have  not  been  modified  either  by  the  remarks  of  Eu- 
ropean authors  or  by  the  discovery  of  new  materials. 

§  2.    BeSORIPTION    and    ENUMERATION    OP    GENERIC    AND    SPECIFIC 

Divisions. 

With  the  descriptions  of  the  new  forms  illustrated  by  the  plates, 
this  part  of  the  memoir  contains  an  enumeration  of  all  the  species 
established  till  now  from  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Dakota  group, 
with  remarks  suggested  hf  the  examination  of  the  materials  discovered 
since  the  publication  of  the  Cret.  Flora*.  In  order  to  give  to  this 
enumeration  the  value  of  a  synopsis  of  this  flora,  I  have  added  to  the 
specific  names  short  descriptions,  either  copied  in  full  or  somewhat 
modified  from  those  of  the  same  volume. 

For  the  discovery  and  the  communication  of  the  new  materials,  all 
collected  in  Kansas,  the  thanks  of  paleontologists  are  due  especially  to 
Messrs.  Ch.  Sternberg,  of  Fort  Harker,  H.  C.  Towner,  of  Clay  Center, 
and  also  to  Prof.  B.  F.  Mudge,  of  Manhattan. 

CRYPTOGAMOUS. 

THALLOPHYTES. 

ZoNARiTES  DIGITATUS,  Brgt.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  44,  PL  I,  fig.  1. 

Frond  flat^  membranaceous,  dichotomous,  hranchiiig  in  an  acute  angle  of 
divergence;  divisions  as  hroadkor  broader  than  the  maina^xis,  linear j  entire, 
obtuse,  slightly  enlarging  upward. 

The  reference  of  this  species  to  that  described  by  Brongiart  from  the 
Oolitbe  is  contested  especially  by  reason  of  difierence  in  the  geological 
station. 

PILICES. 

Lygodium  trichomanoides,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  45,  PI.  I,  fig.  2. 

Pinna  linear,  from  the  truncate  base  to  the  middle^  enlarged  and  lobed 
upward  by  the  forking  of  tlie  middle  nerve;  veins  broadly  oblique,  distinct^ 
simple  or  forking  from  tlie  base. 

Hymenophyllum  cretaceum,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  45,  PI.  I,  figs.  3, 4. 

Frond,  subcoriaceous,  pinnce  linear  oblong,  pinnately  divided  into  oblan- 
ceolate  or  ctmeiform  oblique  pinnules^  decurring  to  the  convex,  slightly 
ioinged  rachis,  more  or  less  deeply  bi-trilobate;  lobes  obtttse^  simple-nerved. 

This,  like  the  former  species  and  Sphenopteris  corrugata^  Newby.,  are 
contestable  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of  the  specimens. 

Pecopteris  Nebraskana,  Heer.    Cret.  Flor.,  p.  46,  PI.  XXIX,  fig  5. 

Pinn<B  coriaceous,  linear-lanceolate  obtuse^  alternately  equally  lobed; 
lobes  more  or  less  di^jointed^  turned  outside,  obtuse;  middle  vein  thin,  unr 
dulating  ;  divisions  alternate,  ascending  to  the  borders. 

^  Report  of  tho  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territqries,  by  Dr.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den,  YoL  Yi»  Cretaceoas  Flora  (1874). 
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Gleichenia  Kurriana,  Heer.,  Oret.  Flor.,  p.  47,  PL  I,  Figs  5-5*. 

Frond  pinnate  ;  pinnce  long^  linear^  pinnately  equally  lobed  ;  lobes  nearly 
at  right  aP4fle  to  the  ra4)hi8  separated  to  near  the  base  ;  medial  nerve  thickj 
pinnately  branchiug,  veins  forking  at  the  middle. 

Gleichenia  Nordenseioldi,  Heer,  Flor.  Foss.  Arct,  p.  50,  Tab.  IX, 

fig8.6-12.— PI.  Il,fig.  6. 

Frond  slender  dichotomousy  bi-polypinnate ;  ultimate  pinnas  aliemate^ 
rigid  J  open^  linear  j  parallel;  leaflets  free^  oblong  obtuse^  rounded  at  their 
ba^Cj  inclined  upward^  coriaceous;  secondary  veins  feiCj  three  orfourpairs, 
the  lower  forking  y  tite  upper  simple. 

This  species  is  very  distiuct  from  the  former,  and  the  dififereDces  in 
the  characters  easily  seen  even  in  onr  fragmentary  specimens.  In  the 
one  figured  here,  the  pinnules  are  separated  to  their  base,  and  not  mere- 
lobes  as  in  the  former ;  they  are  turned  upward,  and  by  the  upper  basilar 
border  they  compress  the  rachis,  which  becomes  evidently  flexuoos,  in 
our  specimen,  at  least ;  the  veins,  also,  are  more  distant,  or  less  divided. 
The  fructifications  of  this  fine  fern  are  marked  upon  the  specimens  of 
Greenland  by  two  large  round  sori  on  each  side  of  the  middle  nerve, 
near  the  base  of  the  leaflets.  There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  any 
of  the  characters  of  the  Kansas  specimen  with  those  of  the  Greenland 
form.  Even  the  undulation  of  the  primary  rachis  distinctly  remarked 
in  Tab.  IX,  fig.  7,  of  Heer's  flora,  is  equally  distinct  in  the  primary 
rachis  of  the  fragment  figured  here.  This  8])ecies  has  been  observed  on 
specimens  from  the  Lower  Cretaceous  of  Greenland  only,  wherefrom 
Professor  Heer  has  described  thirteen  species  of  Gleichenia^  while  only 
two  were  found  in  the  specimens  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  the  same 
country. 

Habitat.— ^Near  Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

PH^NOGAMOUS. 

CYCADEiE.      ^ 

Pterophyllum  (f )  Haydenii,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flor.,  p.  49,  PI.  I,  ^g.  6, 6<. 

Frond  linear ^  simply  pinnate  ;  rachis  rugose^  half  an  inch  broad  or  more^ 
marked  by  circular  dots  in  vertical  rows^  and  regularly  placed  about  half  a 
centimeter  distant^  apparently  scars  of  the  points  of  attachment  of  the 
pinna:;  pinnce  (or  leaves)  entire^  oblong y  oval-obtuse^  slightly  arched  on 
the  lower  side^  flat^  attenuated  at  the  round  point  of  connection  to  the 
rachiSy  regularly  and  narrowly  striated  lengthwise. 

Of  this  peculiar  organism,  no  other  part  has  been  discovered  except 
the  fragment  figured.  Professor  Heer  regards  it  as  unreferable  to  the 
CycadeWy  on  account  of  extraordinary  broad  stem,  and  supposes  that  it 
should  rather  be  considered  as  a  Conifer,  of  the  section  of  the 
Araucarites.  This  opinion  seems  confirmed  by  the  presence  npon  the 
same  specimens  of  the  cone  described  here  below  as  Abietites  ErnestinaSj 
both  cone  and  branch  being  originally  described  as  representing  a 
same  species  related  to  Pterophyllum  Fmestinw  of  Stiehler,  described 
from  similar  fragments  in  the  Paleontographica. 

CONIFERS. 

Abietites  Ernestinjb,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  PI.  I,  fig.  7. 

Coneoblongy  abruptly  narrowed  to  a  short  pedicelj  scales  broady  truncate^ 
appressed  and  imbriisatied. 
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Sequoia  Formosa,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  60,  PL  I,  flgR.  9  and  d». 

Cone  spindleshapedj  tapering  uptcard  from  above  ike  base  and  more 
rapidly  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole  ;  scales  closely  oppressed  a/nd  imbri- 
cated^ rhomboidalj  margined. 

Sequoia  Beighenbachi  f ,  Heer,  Oret.  Flor.,  p.  51,  PL  I,  hg^.  10, 10^. 

Cone  small^  oblong^  oval;  receptacles  oval^  pointed  at  both  ends;  foliaceotis 
scales  crumpled,  deeply  embedded  into  the  stone;  seeds  small,  oval-oblong. 

In  comparing  this  cone  to  the  figures  given  of  the  species  by  Professor 
Heer  in  his  Moletin  flora,  the  reference  was  made  especially  to  fig.  3  of 
PL  I.  Professor  Heer  remarks  rightly  that  there  is  no  relation  between 
these  cones  of  Moletin  and  the  one  of  Nebraska,  the  former  being  much 
larger  and  the  scales  therefote  longer,  and  that  though  representing  ap- 
'.parently  a  species  of  Sequoia,  the  sfiecific  name  should  be  left  undeter- 
mined until  better  specimens  have  been  discovered. 

Sequoia  fastigiata  f  Stemb.,  Heer,  MoL  Flor.  p.  11,  PL  I,  figs.  10, 

13.— PL  III,  figs.  2  and  8. 

Branches  erect,  slender  ;  branchlets  filiform,  fastigiate,  crowded  ;  leaves 
loosely  imbricated,  short,  decurrent  at  the  base,  broadly  lanceolate,  a^cumi- 
note,  subfalcate,  or  more  or  less  curved  upward;  nerved. 

We  know  of  this  species  only  what  is  seen  in  the  small  branch  figured 
8  and  8^,  for  the  cones  of  the  same  plate,  fig.  2,  though  observed  upon 
specimens  of  the  same  locality,  have  not  been  found  in  connection  with 
the  branches  bearing  leaves.  The  leaves  appear  of  the  same  form  and 
characters  as  those  represented  by  Heer  in  his  Moletin  Flora,  loc.  cit.,  and 
as  those  from  the  Greenland  Upper  Cretaceous  flora  by  the  same 
author,  p.  102,  PL  XX VII,  figs.  5  and  6,  merely  difl'ering  by  the  presence 
of  a  middle  nerve  recognizable  upon  the  specimens  of  Kansas,  and  which 
is  not  seen  upon  the  leaves  of  Greenland  and  Europe.  This  mode  of 
division  of  the  branches  is  the  same,  and  in  comparing  the  cones  of  our 
fig.  2  with  those  figured  by  Heer  from  both  Greenland  and  Moletin 
sjiecimens,  the  likeness  appears  very  great  indeed.  As  the  leaves  of 
this  species  are  very  variable  in  size  and  the  middle  nerve  generally 
perceivable  with  great  difficulty,  I  am  not  disposed  to  separate  it  from 
the  only  difference  of  the  more  distinct  middle  nerve  of  tbe  leaves,  and 
I  consider  it  as  very  probably  the  same  as  that  of  Moletin.  Heer  re- 
marks a  character  also  recognizable  upon  the  fragment  from  Kansas, 
viz,  the  difference  of  the  size  of  the  leaves  upon  dififerent  parts  of  the 
branches. 

Habitat. — Kansas,  Clay  Center,  Ji  C.  Towner. 

Sequoia  condita,  sp.  nov.,  PL  IV,  figs.  5-7. 

Brandies  rigid,  pinnutely  divided  ;  branchlets  slender,  filiform,  open  or 
oblique;  leaves  either  shorty  oblong  pointed  narrowed  to  tliedecuf  ring  base, 
oppressed  to  the  stem,  or  longer,  subulate  acuminate,  open  and  slightly  fal- 
cate, nerveless  ;  cone  small,  oval-oblang,  scales  rhomboidal,  acutely  mam- 
millate. 

After  briefly  describing  this  species  for  the  Bulletin JS^o.  6^  second 
series  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the  Territories,  I  received  from  Clay 
Center  a  number  of  fragmentary  specimens  satisfactorily  showing  its 
various  characters.  They  prove  that  the  fragment,  PL  IV,  fig.  7, 
which  I  had  considered  as  representing  a  different  species,  and  described 
a.s  doabtfuUy  referable  to  Sequoia  subulata,  Heer,  of  the  Greenland 
Cretaceous  flora,  belongs  to  the  same  species  as  the  fragment,  fig.  5. 
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Id  this  one,  the  leaves  closely  appressed  to  the  stem,  either  imbricated 
or  distant,  two  millimeters  long,  one  millimeter  broad  in  the  broadest 
part  above  the  middle,  have  an  oblong,  elongated  rhomboidal  form,  with 
a  short,  acute  point,  and  gradually  taper  from  above  the  middle  to  the 
decurreut  base.  In  other  specimens  they  are,  as  in  fig.  7,  linear,  aca« 
minate,  or  subulate,  four  to  five  millimeters  long,  less  than  one  millimeter 
broad,  decurring  at  the  base,  more  generally  half  oi)en  and  straight, 
sometimes,  however,  slightly  falcate.  Passing  downward  upon  the 
same  branches,  these  leaves  become  shorter,  more  closely  appressed  to 
the  stem,  the  point  only  being  turned  outside^  and  they  then  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  enlarged  fig.  5,  difl'ering  merely  by  the  size.  A  num- 
ber of  fragments  of  cones,  also,  one  ot  them  preserved  nearly  whole, 
and  still  attached  to  a  branch,  prove  that  fig.  6  represents  rather  an 
unopened  young  fruiting  catkin  of  the  same  species  than  a  male  one, . 
as  I  supposed  at  first.  The  ripe  cone  is  fourteen  millimeters  long,  five 
millimeters  broad,  cylindrical-oval,  with  scales  deeply  impressecl  into 
the  stone,  and  the  apophyses  three  to  four  millimeters  broad  and  nearly 
as  long,  rhomboidal  in  outline,  acutely  narrowed  on  both  sides,  bearing 
in  the  middle  or  a  little  above  a  point.ed  ^!)  mammilla,  marked  by  a  small 
hole  in  the  stone.  Another  cone,  cut  .in  its  length  exposes  the  thick, 
smooth  (not  crumple^d)  foliaceous  appendages,  and  the  receptacles  of 
the  seeds,  which  are  large  and  similar  to  those  of  the  cone  described  in 
Cret.  Flora,  Tab.  I,  Fig.  10  and  10^,  as  Sequoia  reichenbaehi.  Indeed, 
the  form  of  the  opened  cone  is  the  same  ]  this  last  one  appears  only  some- 
what longer.  All  the  fragments  representing  this  species  are,  flke  the 
cones,  deeply  impressed  or  molded  into  the  stone,  even  the  leaves, 
which  often  penetrate  it  by  their  points.  They  appear  thus  of  a  thick 
coriaceous  consistence.  Their  outside  surface  is,  of  course,  the  only 
part  whose  impression  is  represented.  It  is  half-round  or  slightly  chan- 
neled; the  inside  surfiice,  if  exposed,  could  perhaps  show  a  middle  nerve. 
This  species  is  distantly  related  to  Sequoia  fastigiata,  Stertib.,  described 
above,  differing  by  the  pinnate  mpde  of  division  of  the  branches,  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  etc.  The  fragment,  tig.  7,  has  a  likeness  to  the  oile 
represented  by  Ueer  in  his  Flor.  Foss.  Arct.  1II,P1.  XXVII,  fig.  9«,  as 
Sequoia  rigida,  a  si)ecies,  however,  far  different  by  the  visible  nerve  of 
its  leaves  and  by  the  large  size  of  its  cones. 

Habitat. — Fort  Ilarker  and  Clay  Center,  Chs.  Sternberg,  H,  C. 
Towner. 

PiKUS  QUENSTEDTI,  Heer,  Moletin  Flora,  p.  13,  PI.  II,  figs.  5-9,  and 

Tab.  111.— PL  HI,  figs.  6,  7. 

Leaves  by  five,  very  long  and  slender,  linear,  deeply  nerved,  the  base  in- 
closed in  a,  long  cylindrical  sheath;  cones  cylindrical,  very  long,  scales  with  a 
broadly  rhomboidal  shield  {apophyse)  acute  on  the  sides,  mammillate  in  the 
center. 

The  specimens  representing  this  species  are  numerous,  but  all 
more  or  less  fragmentary.  The  attachment  of  the  base  of  the  leaves  by 
five  is  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by  the  long  sheaths  forming  deep 
holes  into  the  stone,  the  oritice  of  w  hich  has  remains  of  leaves ;  these 
are  very  numerous,  always  seen  by  their  deep  impressions,  half  cylin- 
drical on  the  back,  channeled  and  deeply  nerved  on  the  inside,  as 
marked  in  the  enlarged  figure  7*.  The  length  of  these  leaves  is  not  rec- 
ognizable from  our  specimens,  which  have  mere  fragments,  five  to  eight 
centimeters  longj  but  Prof.  Ileer,  who  had  complete  splendid  speci- 
mens for  his  description,  gives  the  measure  at  twenty  centimeters; 
their  width  being  scarcely  one  millimeter.    The  cylindrical  oooe  is 
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tweuty-two  millimeters  broad,  gradnally  tapering  to  the  base,  and  from 
what  is  seen  from  large  stones  perforated  %  its  impressions,  its  length 
was  at  least  fifteen  centimeters.  Most  of  the  specimens  wherenpon  it 
is  represented  show  it  curved  or  paltate.  It  is  the  only  difference 
remarked  in  comparing  it  to  the  cones,  represented  by  Heer,  from  the 
Moletin  flora,  and  which  are  straight.  In  the  flora  of  Gelinden,  by 
8aportii  and  Marion,  the  authors  remark,  p.  19,  that  this  species  does 
not  differ  in  any  character  from  the  living  Mexican  species,  with  qui- 
nate  leaves,  which  now  compose  the  section  of  the  Pseudo-strobus. ' 

Habitat. — Mostly  and  more  generally  found  near  Fort  Marker,  by 
Chs.  Sternberg  J  some  loaves  are  mixed  with  the  specimen  of  the  former 
species  sent  by  IT.  C.  Toicner  from  near  Clay  Center. 

.Glyptostrobus  gracillimus,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.  p.  52,  H.  I,  figs.  8, 

11-11'. 

Branches  fasiigiate^  very  slender^  thread-like^  much  divided;  leaves 
imbricate^  apprcssed,  embracing  the  base^  linear  lanceolate^  more  or  less 
abruptly  pointed;  cone  narrow,  cylindricaL 

No  new  specimens  of  this  remarkably  fine  species  of  Conifers  has  been 
found ;  its  reference  is  therefore  still  uncertain.  I  consider  it,  from  the 
aflBnrity  of  its  characters  to  those  of  Frcnelites  reichii  of  Ettinghausen,  as 
identical  with  this  species.  But  its  true  relation,  even  if  identity  was 
positive,  is  not  the  better  ascertained  for  that.  Schimper  admits*  this 
Frenelites  as  a  synonym  of  Sequoia  fastigiata^  Sternb.  The  presence  ol 
both  these  species  in  the  Cretaceous  of  Kansas  would  perhaps  give  to 
this  opinion  a  kind  of  authority.  But  it  seems  contradicted  by  the  great 
difference  in  the  appreciable  characters  of  t{iese  i*emains  as  far  as  they 
are  known.  We  can,  however,  say  nothing  in  regard  to  the  afiinity  oi 
this  Glyptostrobus  or  Frenelites^  as  long  as  its  cones  are  unknown.  If 
the  scales  found  in  connection  with  the  branchlets  and  figured  in  Cret. 
Flor.  PI.  I,  fig.  8  (enlarged),  belong  to  it,  they  rather  resemble  those  of 
the  cones  of  Sequoia  condita,  which,  however,  are  longer,  narrower,  and 
of  a  different  type  than  those  of  S.Jfasti^iata. 

iNOLEPisf  species.    PL  IV,  fig.  8. 

Cone  or  fruit  globular,  five-costat^j  attaclied  to  a  branch  mixed  with  un- 
determinable  remains  of  conifers. 

The  specimen  is  distinctly  represented  in  the  figure  ;  it  shows  the 
deep  semi-globular  impression  of  an  apparently  unopened  fruit,  marked 
in  the  length  by  five  obtuse  costflB  or  narrow  ribs  coming  together,  and 
•disappearing  below  the  top.  The  other  fragments  attached  to  the  stem 
above  this  impression  appear  like  the  scales  of  an  opened  cone  or  fruit 
of  the  sauje  species.  I  find  nothing  to  which  this  can  be  compared  but 
the  cross-section  of  a  cone  of  Inolepis  imbricata,  Heer.,  Flor.  Foss.  Arct., 
PL  VXl,  fig.  16,  su])posing  that  the  impression  of  our  specimen  repre- 
sents the  outside  surface  of  a  cone  of  this  kind  deprived  of  its  scales.  This 
afiinity  is  indeed  a  distant  one,  and  the  comparison  is  acceptable  merely 
on  account  of  the  connection  of  this  vegetable  organism  with  a  mass  of 
decayed  and  broken  remains  of  Conifers. 

Phyllocladus  suBiNTEGRiFOLius,  LesQx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  54,  PL  I,  fig. 

12.— Tab.  II,  fig.  4. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  oval  oblong,  tapering  from  below  the  middle  to  a  8lu)rt 
thicJc petiole ;  undulate  toward  the  top  and  abruptly  rounded;  middle  nerve 

•  Paleontologie  Vegetable,  vol.  li,  p.  316. 

23  H 
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narrow  and  scarcely  dutinct  except  near  the  base  where  it  becomes  inflated; 
lateral  veins  close  and  thin^  a  few  of  them  more  'prominent  and  thicker^  all 
running  to  the  borders  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  and  nearly  straight. 

The  fragment  figured  here  is  the  second  specimen  of  a  leaf  of  this 
kind  observed  in  the  Cretaceous.    Its  relation  seems  aathorized. 

MONOCOTYLEDON  US. 

Glumaceje. 

Phragmites  cretaceous,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  FL,  p.  55,  PI.  T,  figs.  13  aod 

14 ;  PI.  XXIX,  fig.  7. 

Leaves  and  culms  of  various  size^  the  leaves  gradually  narrowed  to  an 
obtuse  point,  doubly  veined  ;  primary  veins  thicJcish  or  inflated  by  the  epi- 
dermis^ under  whieh  only  Vie  intermediate  secondary  veinsj  three  or/our^ 
may  be  discernable. 

The  reference  of  the  fragment  of  stem  and  the  knot,  PI.  T,  figs.  13  and 
14,  and  of  the  leaf,  PI.  XXIX,  fig.  7,  of  the  Cret.  Flor.,  has  been  contested 
as  very  uncertain.  The  exactness  of  tue  determination,  howevec^  is 
rendered  probable,  at  least,  by  the  presence  of  fragments  of  the  same 
kind  in  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Greenland,  and  described  by  Heer,  loe. 
city  p.  104,  PI.  XXVIII,  figs.  8, 11,  as  Arundo  grcenlandica.  The  leaf,  fig. 
11,  and  its  point,  fig.  IP,  have  the  same  form  as  that  of  our  fig.  7.  I  have 
more  recently  still  received  a  number  of  fragments  of  small  culms,  cue  to 
one  and  a  half  centimeters,  representing  still  more  clearly  the  characters 
of  the  species.    The  distance  between  the  primary  veins  is  variable. 

DlOSCOREJi:. 

Dioscorea!  cretacea,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  56,  PL  XXVIII,  fig.  10. 

Leaf  coriaceous ,  entire,  nearly  found,  sligftUy  emarginate  at  the  paintj 
broader  than  long,  rounded  or  truncate  at  the  base;  veins  apparently  ali 
from  near  the  base,  the  outside  ones  curving  parallel  to  the  borders  and 
sparingly  branching  ;  tJie  other  parallel  to  each  others,  simple,  curving  in 
the  same  way  in  ascending,  connected  in  the  upper  part  by  arched  nervilleSf 
the  inner  orics  aerodrome, 

PALMiE. 

Flabellauli!  minima,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flor.,  p.  oG,  PL  XXX,  fig.  12. 

Rays  narrow,  splitting  in  laciniw;  veins  prominent,  parallel ;  intermediate 
space  concave,  marked  by  indistinct  veinlets  parallel  to  the  primary  veins. 

The  reference  of  these  snuill  fragments  to  the  Palm  family  is  gen« 
erally  contested. 

DICOTYLEDONOUS.    APETALEiB. 

ITEOIDEJE. 

Liquid AMBAR  integrifolium,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  56,  PL  II,  flgs. 

1-3 ;  PL  XXIV,  fig.  2. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  variable  in  size,  deeply  five palmately  lobed  ;  diviMom 
ovate  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed,  entire,  separated  by  obtuse  sinuses  ;  infe- 
rior lateral  lobes  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib  ;  nervation  eamptoirame. 
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POPULITES  LANOASTRiENSis,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Plor.)  p.  68,  PL  III,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  Uirge,  coricieeotMy  broadly  cordate^  apparently  pointedj  entire  or  with 
slightly  undulate  borders;  nervation  pinnate^  subcamptodrome. 

According  to  Schimper,  this  species  is  a  true  Popnlns. 

PoPULiTES  ELEGANS,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  59,  PI.  Ill,  fig.  3. 

Leaves  broadly  oval  or  nearly  round,  narrowed  by  an  abrupt  curve  to  a 
longj  slender  petiole  ;  borders  entire,  undulate  ;  nervation  pinnate^  subcamp- 
todrome^ the  lower  primary  veins  joining  the  middle  nerve  a  little  above  tJ^e 
border-base  of  the  leaf 

Salix  protejsfolia,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.  p.  60,  PL  V,  figs.  1-4. 

Leaves  lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  to  an  obtuse  point,  largest  at  or 
mare  generally  below  tJie  middle,  narrowed  to  a  short  petiole  ;  coriaceousy 
surface  polished. 

AMENTAOE^. 

Betula  beatbiciana,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  61,  PL  V,  fig.  5  5  PL  XXX, 

fig.  4. 

Leaves  small,  rhomboidal-obovatein  outline,  cuneiform  from  the  middle  to 
the  petiole,  rapidly  tapering  from  above  the  middle  to  a  point,  simply  dentate 
in  the  upper  part,  entire  to  the  base  ;  nervation  pinnate,  craspedodrome. 

Id  his  critical  notes,  Count  Saporta  says  that  these  leaves  might  be, 
perhaps,  detached  leaflets  of  some  species  of  Cissus  or  Araliopsis,  the 
presence  of  Betula  leaves  being  improbable  in  the  Cretaceous. 

Mybica  obtusa,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  63,  PI.  XXIX,  fig.  10. 

Leaf  thick,  coriaceous,  shining,  linear,  obtuse,  entire;  medial  nerve  thiclc; 
secondary  veins  thin,  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  middle  nerve,  curving 
near  and  along  the  border  in  marginal  festoons,  anastomosing,  from  the  mid- 
dle or  above,  with  the  branches  of  intermediate  short  veinlets. 

Mybica  cbetacea,  sp.  nov. '  PL  III,  fig.  4. 

Leaf  linear  lanceolate  long  (point  broken  J,  gradually  narrowed  to  a  thick 
petiole;  minutely  denticulate  on  the  borders,  secondary  veins  parallel,  dis- 
tant, at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  from  the  flat  broad  middle  nerve,  camp- 
todrome;  ierUary  veins  short,  anastomosing  unth  branches  of  the  sexjond- 
ary  ones. 

The  figure  shows  the  only  fragment  knoWn  of  this  species.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  leaves  is  subcoriaceous,  rather  thick,  the  surface  smooth 
OF  polished ;  the  borders,  slightly  reflexed,  minutely  denticulate, 
evidently  so,  but  not  quite  as  deeply  as  marked  upon  the  figure; 
from  the  broad  middle  nerve,  the  secondary  veins,  irregular  in  distance 
and  branching,  ascend,  in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  about  30^  to  near 
the  borders,  which  they  closely  follow  by  ramifications.  The  areolation 
is  not  distinguishable. 

The  leaf  is  comparable  to  Myrica  (Dryandroides)  Zenkeri,  Ett.,  Kreide 
Flora  vonNeidershoena,  p.  23,  PL  III,  figs.  1, 3, 11,  which  is  also  publish- 
ed by  Heer  from  Greenland,  in  the  Arct.  Flora.  Though  our  leaf  is 
larger  and  the  denticulation  of  the  borders  of  a  different  character, 
in  right  angle  to  the  borders  not  as  pointed  and  turned  upward  as  in 
•  the  European  species,  these  differences  might  be  merely  local  and  the 
species  identical.  A  close  comparison  is  not  possible,  from  the  absence 
of  the  characters  of  the  secondary  nervation,  on  the  specimens  of 
Europe  and  of  Greenland.  Ettiughausen,  however,  remarks  that  .the 
teeth  of  the  borders  are  minute  and  acute,  or  slightly  obtuse  and  close^  aa 
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in  our  leaf,  but  adds  that  the  secondary  veins  are  ver;)'  slender  {tenn^^ 
issimi)^  while  in  ours  they  are  thick  and  distinct. 

Habitat. — Kear  Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 
Myeic^  semina,  Cret,  Flora,  p.  63,  PI.  XXVII,  figs.  4  &  4». 
Seeds  ohovaie,  a  little  more  tlmn  two  millimet^s  in  the  upper  party  pointed 
at  the  other  side,  bordered  by  a  narrow  margin. 

CUPULIVIEBiE. 
DRYOPHYLLtTM  (QUERCUS)  LATIFOLIUM,  SpCC.  UOV.      PI.  VI,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  large,  oval,  obtuse  at  the  top  and  base,  sinuate  or  obtusely  dentate; 
lateral  veitis  on  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  straight  to  the  borders,  branch- 
ing once  or  twice. 

This  fine  leaf  is  coriaceous,  twelve  centimeters  long,  nine  centimeters 
wide  below  the  middle,  its  broadest  part,  obtuse  at  the  point  and  base, 
deeply  undulate,  or,  rather,  obtusely  dentate  at  least  in  its  apper  part) 
The  nervation  is  thick,  the  secondary  veins  pass  up  at  an  angle  of  diver- 
gence of  50^  to  the  borders,  and  enter  the  teeth,  while  the  upper  division 
or  veinlets  pass  under  the  sinuses  and  follow  the  borders,  a  marked 
character  of  the  species  of  this  section ;  the  nervilles  are  distinct  though 
thin,  in  right  angle  to  the  secondary  veins,  distant  and  disconnected ;  t£e 
ultimate  areolatiou  is  obsolete.  The  leaf  resembles  somewhat  by  its 
lorm  Quercus  Olafseni,  Heer,  of  the  Flora  Arctica. 

Habitat. — Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

Dryophyllum  (quercus)  primordiale,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  64, 

PL  V,  fig.  7. 

Leaf  subcoriaceous,  narrowly  ovate  lanceolate,  equally  gradually  tapering 
from  the  middle  upward  to  a  point  and  downward  to  a  sliort petiole,  sharply 
equally  dentate;  nervation  pinnate,  simple,  craspedodrome. 

Dryophyllum  (quercus)  salicifolium,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  VIII,  fig.  2. 

Leaf  linear  lanceolate^  rounded  to  the  base;  borders  acutely  denOeuiate, 
with  small  teeth  turned  outward  tn  the  lower  part,  upward  in  the  upper  part, 
lateral  veins  numerous,  parallel,  subcamptodrome. 

The  fragment  represents  a  slightly  faloite  leaf,  rather  membranaceous 
than  coriaceous,  with  a  narrow  middle  nerve  and  close  parallel  second- 
ary veins,  most  of  them  ascending  to  the  teeth  and  passing  under  the 
sinuses  by  an  upper  branch,  or  some  of  them  curving  along  the  bordef 
and  reaching  the  teeth  by  a  small  division.  The  areolatiou  is  not  dis- 
tinct; only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  the  nervilles,  in  right  angle  to 
the  veins,  appear  ramified  in  the  same  way,  ending  in  square  or  polygo- 
nal areola). 

This  species  iscomparablCi  and,  indeed,  closely  related  to  Dryophyllum 
lincare,  Sap.,  Sezane  flora,  p.  350,  PI.  IV,  fig.  6. 

Habitat. — Kear  the  San  Juan  River,  at  a  higher  Cretaceous  station 
than  the  Dakota  group.  Southwest  Colorado,  W.  H.  Holmes. 

Quercus  hexagona,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  61,  PI.  V,  fig.  8. 

Leaf  rhomboidal  ovate,  tapering  from  above  tlie  middle  to  an  acute  pointy 
narrowed,  wedge  form  to  the  petiole,  irregularly  broadly  dentate  in  the  upper 
part  only,  nervation  pinnate,  simple  craspedodrome. 

Quercus  ?  ellsworthiana.  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  C5,  PL  VI^  fig.  % 

Leaf  subcoriaeeous,  oblong  oval,  point  broJcen,  narrowed  in  a  curve  to  A$ 
base;  borders  undulate;  nervation  pinnate,  camptodromen 
The  relation  of  this  fragment  is  as  yet  uncertain. 
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Qc^rasoTJS  t  POBAKOIDES,  Lesqx.,  Gret.  Flora,  p.  66,  PI.  XXX,  fig.  9. 

Leaf  broadly  oval  or  nearly  rounds  point  broJceUj  truncate  at  the  ha^e^  un- 
dulate on  the  borders^  middle  nerve  thiolc,  lateral  veins  thin^  subopposite^  at 
an  open  angle  of  divergence^  curving  to  and  along  tlie  borders^  camptodrome. 
-  The  reference  of  this  fragment  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of  the  former. 

Fagtjs  polyclada,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flor.,  p.  67,  PI.  V,  fig.  6. 

Leaf  ovate,  oblong,  cuneate  to  the  base,  short  petioled;  borders  entire, 
undulate;  middle  nerve  straight,  secondary  veins  close,  mimerous,  simple, 
parallel  and  craspedodrome. 

PLATANEiE. 

Platanus  obtusi  loba,  Lerqx.,  Cret.  Flor.,  p.  69,  PI.  VII,  figs.  3,  4. 

Leaves  small,  not  thick,  palmately  irregularly  trilobate;  lobes  obtme,  s1u>rt 
with  regularly  undulate  borders,  nervation  3  to  5  palmate  from  a  distance 
above  the  base  of  the  long  petioled  leaf 

Platantjs  PBiMiEEA,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  69,  PL  VII,  fig.  2,  and  PL 

XXVI,  fig.  2. 

Leaves  large,  coriaceous,  palmately  trilobate,  triih  short,  scarcely  dis- 
tinct lateral  lobes,  broadly  deltoid,  deeply,  distantly  dentate  to  tlie  point; 
nervation  three  palmate,  coarse,  platanoidal. 

Platanus  Heebii,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  70,  PL  VIII,  fig.  4,  and  PL 

IX,  figs.  1  and  2. 

Leaves  round  or  broadly  rhomboidal  in  outline,  palmately  three  obscurely 
lobed;  lobes  short,  obtuse  ;  borders  entire  or  undulate  broadly  Kfedgeform 
at  base  and  more  or  less  decurrent  to  the  short  petiole. 

We  have  of  this  fine  species  a  specimen  representing  a  small  leaf 
nearly  entire  on  the  border  and  with  the  trilobate  form  scarcely  defined. 

The  supposition  that  these  leaves  could  be  referable  to  Credneria  is 
contradicted  by  the  short  petiole,  besides  the  other  differences  indicated 
in  the  introduction. 

PlatanusfNewbereiana,  Heer,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  72,  PL  VIII,  figs.  2,  3; 

PL  IX,  fig.  3. 

Leaves  of  medium  size,  thicMsh,  palmately  threelobed,  either  tapering 
to  a  point  from  the  lateral  lobes  upward,  or  without  lobes  and  ovate  ;  taper- 
pointed,  broadly  cuneate  to  the  base,  equally  dentate  ;  nervation  trifidfroVfi  a 
little  above  the  base  ;  secondary  veins  close,  numerous, 

Platanus  dimintjtiva,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  73,  PL  VIII,  fig.  5. 

.  Leaf  small,  thick,  half  round  from  the  middle  to  the  base,  narrowed  to  an 
obtuse  point ;  borders  entire,  undulate ;  nervation  trifid  from  above  the 
base;  nerves  thick aiid irregularly  inflated. 

As  remarked  already,  this  may  be  a  diseased  leaf  of  one  of  the  for- 
mer species. 

URTICINE^.    MORE^E. 

Ficus  Halliana,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  68,  PL  XXVIII,  figs.  3  and  9. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  very  entire  petioled,  broadly  lanceolate,  gradually 
narrou:ed  to  a  long  acumen,  more  rapidly  narrowed  and  rounded  to  the 
peUole,  nervation  pinnate ;  lateral  veins  dose,  straight  on  an  acute  angle 
of  divergence,  parallel,  numerous. 
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FiCUS  LAUEOPHYLLUM,   sp.  IIOV.     PI.  V,  fig.  7. 

JxiurophyUum  reticulatumf  Le^qx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  70,  PI.  XV,  flga.  4,5. 

Leaves  cot'iaceouSj  entire  narrotcly  lanceolate  acuminate^  gradually  taper 
ing  to  a  shorty  thick  petiole;  nervation  pinnate^  middle  nerve  tkiek^ffrdtnftd^ 
secondary  veins  closCy  open,  '     ^ 

A  large  number  of  specimens  have  been  obtained  of  this  fine  sjie- 
cies.  Though  generally  more  or  less  fragmentary,  they  indicate,  by 
comparison,  the  essential  characters  of  the  leaves.  They  vary  in  size 
from  one  and  one-half  to  four  and  one-half  centimeters  broad  in  the 
middle,  and  from  ten  to  eighteen  centimeters  long.  Their  form  is  like 
that  of  PI.  V,  fig,  7,  of  this  memoir,  which  is  an  exact  likeness  of  the 
only  leaf  seen  preserved  in  its  whole.  The  secondary  veins  are  always 
open,  nearly  at  a  right  angle  to  the  very  thick,  broad,  and  grooved  or 
rather  channeled  middle  nerve.  The  areolation  is  by  fibrillar  at 
right  angle  to  the  secondary  and  intermediate  tertiary  veins,  forming 
irregular  quadrate  or  polygonal  loose  meshes.  The  secondary  veins 
curve  along  the  borders,  and,  connecting  with  those  above,  form  a  kind 
of  margin,  very  undistinct,  however,  to  the  leaves.  These  characters  of 
nervation  and  areolation  more  evidently  refer  this  species  to  the  Ficus 
than  to  any  division  of  the  Laurineas.  They  are  the  same  as  in  the 
leaves  described  as  Ficus  protogccBj  Beer,  in  Flora  Arct  III,  p.  lOS,  PI. 
XXX,  figs.  1-8^  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  of  Greenland.  Some  living 
species,  especially  of  Cuba,  have  the  same  type  of  nervation  and  areo- 
lation.   The  relation  of  these  leaves  is  also  marked  to  species  of  Nerium. 

Ficus  distorta,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  V,  fig.  5. 

Leaf  coriaceous^  entire^  obovate,  nncquilateral^  pointed  or  acuminate^ 
apparently  gradually  narrowed  to  the  base  (broJcen);  nervation  pinnate^ 
secondary  veins  thick,  parallel,  equidistant  camptodrome;  nervilles  in  right 
angle  to  the  veins,  areolation  irregularly  quadrate  or  polygonal. 

This  fragment  as  figured  here  is  the  only  one  seen  of  this  species,  and  it 
is  not  sufficient  to  positively  indicate  tlie  relation  of  the  species  to  Ficus; 
the  unequilateral  shape  of  the  leaf,  its  nervation  and  areolation  seem  to 
authorize  its  reference  to  this  genus. 

Habitat. — i^ear  Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg, 

LAURINE^. 

Laarus  Kebrascensis,  Lesqx.,  Oret.  Flora,  p.  ^4,  PI.  X,  fig.  1,  PI.  XX  VIII, 

fig.  14. 
Leaves  thicl',  coriaceous, elliptical  oblong  or  narrowly  lanceolate,  obtu9€ly 
pointed,  tapering  doxcmcard  to  a  short,  thick  petiole  ;  middle  nerve  thick, 
half  round;  seconda)^  veins  alternate,  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence^  camp- 
todrome. 

Laurus  macrocarpa,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  74,  PI.  X,  fig.  2. 

Fruit  round,  oval;  nut  suairounded  by  a  thick  pericarp;  pedicel  dub- 
shaped. 

The  fruit  may  belong  to  the  species  represented  by  the  leaves  of 
Laurus  Nebrascensis, 

Laurus  prote^folia,  sp.  nov.,  PI.  V,  figs.  1  and  2. 

Leaves  subcoriaceous,  broadly  lanceolate,  gradually  narrowed  from  hdow 
the  middle  into  a  long  acumen,  more  rapidly  narrowed  to  the  base  ;  middle 
nerve  narrotcly  grooved  and  comparatively  narrmc;  lateral  veins  obligtie,  slen- 
der, curving  to  and  along  the  borders,  parallel,  except  the  lower  pair^  «cAM 
is  more  oblique  and  ascends  higher.  / 
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These  leaves,  of  which  we  have  a  number  of  specimens,  the  two  best 
ones  Ogared  here,  vary  in  size  from  two  to  three  and  one-half  centime- 
ters broad  in  the  widest  part,  far  below  the  middle,  and  twelve  to  six- 
teea  eentimeters  long.  By  their  shape,  the  long  narrowly  tapering  and 
slightly  falcate  acnmen,  they  closely  resemble  Proteoides  daphnogejwide^, 
Heer,  as  represented  in  Oret.  Flora^  PL  XV,  figs.  1  and  13,  differing, 
however,  by  the  broader  middle  nerve  and  the  distinct,  equidistant  and 
p'lrallel  secondary  veins.  These,  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  of 
Hbout  thirty  degrees,  are  somewhat  curved  in  passing  toward  the  bor- 
ders, where  they  become  effaced  ;  the  lower  pair  is  at  a  more  acute  angle 
of  divergence  and  ascends  higher  in  following  the  borders;  the  areola- 
tion  is  obsolete,  the  surface  appearing  punctulate  or  closely  dotted  by 
small  convex  areola),  like  the  leaves  of  some  species  Laurus  or  Feraea. 

Habitat. — Near  Fort  Barker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

Pebsea  Leconteana,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  75,  PI.  XXVIII,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  large,  oblong  ovate,  lanceolate  pointed ^  borders  undulate,  nervation 
pinnate;  lourer  secondary  veins  distant,  at  a  more  acute  angle  of  divergence, 
curving  near  the  borders  and  ascending  to  the  middle  of  the  leaves  /  upper 
reins  shorter,  parallel. 

The  character  of  the  nervation  is  the  same  as  in  the  former  species. 
The  relation  of  this  leaf  is,  however,  contested,  on  account  of  its  size 
and  shape,  which  seem  more  like  those  of  a  Magnolia. 

Pebsea  Sternbeegii  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  76,  PL  VII,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  large,  thick,  coriaceous,  entire,  broadly  oblong,  ovat,  or  obovatc, 
obtusely  pointed  f  f point  broken),  gradually  narrowed  in  a  curve  to  the  base  ; 
nervation  pinnate,  very  distinct,  camptodrome. 

Daphnogene  cbetacea,  sp.  nov. 

Cinnamomum  Scheuchzeri,  Heer,  Cret.  Flora,  PI.  XXX,  figs.  2,  3. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  polished  on  the  upper  surface,  elliptical  or  ovate-lanceo- 
late, povited,  narro^ced  to  a  short  petiole  ;  slightly  undulate  on  the  borders^ 
and  triple  nerved  from  a  distance  above  the  base  ;  middle  nerve  and  lateral 
reins  thick,  the  lower  primary  ones  ascending  along  the  borders  as  high  as 
the  lower  secondary  veins,  which  they  join  by  ramifications. 

To  Professor  Heer,  the  reference  of  these  leaves  to  Cinnamomum 
Schenchzeri  seems  very  hazarded,  for  though  the  form  of  the  leaves  is 
much  the  same,  the  middle  nerve  is  too  thick  for  that  species,  especially 
toward  the  point.  Count  Saporta  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  presence 
of  C.  Schenchzeri  in  the  Cretaceous  is  very  improbable,  as  this  species  in 
Europe  is  essentially  of  the  Upper  Miocene.  I  have  accordingly  changed 
the  name  of  this  species,  which,  though  positively  referable  to  the 
jMurinece,  is  as  yet  uncertain  in  its  relation.  The  genus  Daphnogene, 
Ung.,  less  definitely  limited^  is  appropriate  for  leaves  of  this  kind,  to 
which  the  following  species  is  also  referred.  These  two  leaves  are  dis- 
tantly related  to  Cinnamomum  Mississippien^e  of  the  lignitic. 

Daphnogene  heebii. 

Cinnamomum  HeeriU  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  84,  Pl.  XXVIII,  fig.  11. 

Leaf  thickish,  subcoriaceotis^  entire,  ovate,  taper  pointed,  rounded  at  the 
base,  three-nerved ;  lateral  veins  ascending  higher  than  the  middle  of  the 
leaf  J  branching  outside, 

OfiBODAPnNE  cretacea,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  84,  PI.  XXX,  fig.  5. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  elliptical,  gradually  curving  to  an  obtuse  point,  narrowed 
in  about  the  same  degree  to  the  base;  middle  nerve  thick,  secondary  veins 
thick  and  opposite,  three  orfourpairsy  inflated  at  tlie  axils. 
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SASSAFRAS. 

The  remarks  in  the  introdaction  expose  the  opinions  of  paleontologists 
and  the  discussion  upon  the  species  referred  to  this  generic  division 
from  the  specimens  of  the  Dakota  group.  They  prove  that,  though  the 
number  of  these  leaves  is  very  large,  their  generic  reference  is  still  very 
uncertain.  Leaving  aside  for  the  present  the  task  of  deciding  on  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  their  relation  to  Sassafras  or  Aralia, 
I  shall  here  describe  them  provisionally  under  the  generic  name  of  San- 
sa/ras  and  Sassafras  {Araliopsis\  placing  this  group  altogether  at  the 
end  of  the  Laurinece  until  we  get  some  more  positive  information  on  the 
subject. 

Sassafras  Mudgei,  Lesqs.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  78,  PL  XIV,  figs.  3,  4:   PL 

XXX,  fig.  7. 

Leaves  proportionally  long  ;  primary  nerves  narrow^  at  an  acute  angle  of 
divergence;  middle  lobe  ticice  as  long  as  tlie  lateral  one;  all  ovate-lanceo- 
late obtusely  pointed ;  base  of  the  leaves  narrowedj  acutely  cuneate  to  the 
petiole  ;  surface  of  the  leaves  polished. 

Sassafras  acutilobum,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  79,  PL  XIV,  figs.  1,.2. 

Leaves  svhcoria^eous^  of  the  same  consistence  as  the  former  species;  laU 
eral  hbes  lanceolate,  sharply  pointed^  entire,  middle  lobe  twice  as  long  as 
the  lateral  ones,  which  diverge  nearly  at  right  angle;  base  of  the  leaves 
narrow  and  tapering. 

The  leaves  of  this  and  the  former  division  are  rare  among  the  speci- 
mens furnished  to  me.  This  so-called  species  is  perhaps  a  variety  of 
the  former.    Both  were  found  at  the  same  locality. 

Sassafras  (Araliopsis)  cretaceum,  Kewby.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  80, 

PL  XII,  fig.  2. 

Leaves  comparatively  of  small  size,  with  diverging^  obtusely  pointed,  short 
lobes,  enlarged  toward  the  broad  sinuses ;  broadly  cuneiform,  and  decur^ 
ring  to  the  ra^his,  long petioled ;  border  entire. 

Var.  dentatum,  Cret.  Flora,  PL  XI,  figs.  1,2. 

Differs  by  the  lobes  more  or  less  dentate  on  the  borders,  and  the  secondary 
veins  subcamptodrome  or  mi^ed. 

Sassafras  (Araliopsis)  cretaceum  obtusum,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flora, 

p.  80,  PL  XII,  fig.  3,  PL  XIII,  fig.  1. 

Leaves  of  various  size,  some  of  them  very  large,  with  short  obtuse  entire 
lobes,  the  lateral  diverging  in  an  obtuse  angle  and  the  nervation  coarse  and 
very  deep. 

From  a  number  of  specimens  examined,  this  form  appears  truly  dis- 
tinct by  its  peculiarly  broad  nervation.  Even  in  the  smallest  leaves  the 
primary  nerves  are  twice  as  thick  as  in  the  leaves  described  as  Sassafras 
cretaceum.  This  character  is  well  marked  upon  fig.  3  of  PL  XII  espe- 
cially. It  cannot  be  considered  ^9>  a  modification  resulting  from  the 
different  face  of  the  leaves  i)reserved  by  the  si)ecimens,  as  some  of  these 
in  the  collection  are  double  specimens,  representing  both  faces,  where 
the  same  difference  is  distinctly  remarked.  I  have  also  not  seen  any. 
leaves  of  this  coarse  nervation  with  den  till  borders ;  the  lobes  are  always 
entire.  To  this  division  are  referable  some  leaves  evidently  of  the  same 
type,  but  entire,  or  not  lobed.  One  of  them  has  been  described  in  Cre- 
tliceous  Flora  as  Sassafras  f  subinteyrifolium,  p.  82,  PL  III,  fig.  5,  which 
is  apparently  abnormal  or  distorted  by  compression.  A  number  of  better 
s|)ecitnens  represent  leaves  of  this  kind  nearly  entire  or  broadly  6val,  with 
one  obscure  lobe  on  one  side,  or  none,  and  the  deep,  coarse,  broad  nerva- 
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tion  which  is  a  character  of  this  so-called  variety.  I  will  farther  remark 
that  specimens  of  both  the  entire  and  trilobate  leaves  were  found  at 
the  same  locality. 

Sassafras  (Araliopsis)  mirabile,  Lesqx.,  p.  80,  PI.  XII,  fig.  1. 

Leaves  thick,  coriaceousj  large  ;  lobes  broad  and  shorty  the  lateral  ones  on 
a  broad  angle  of  divergence^  with  borders  dentate  or  deeply^  undulately  lobed  ; 
secondary  veins  mostly  craspedodrome. 

A  remarkable  modification  of  the  character  of  this  species  is  observed 
upon  a  fine  leaf  still  much  larger  than  the  one  figured  in  the  Cretaceous 
Flora.  It  is  twenty  centimeters  broad  between  the  points  of  the  lower 
lateral  lobes ;  about  fifteen  centimeters  long  from  the  top  of  the  petiole 
(lower  part  of  the  leaf  destroyed),  divided  by  the  forking  of  the  lateral 
primary  veins  in  five  equal  and  equally  sinuate  dentate  lobes,  with  the 
same  character  of  nervation  as  in  the  normal  form.  The  lobes  also  are 
of  equal  length  and  width ;  the  middle  one  fifty-seven  millimeters  broad 
and  scarcely  sixty  millimeters  long,  with  the  lower  secondary  veins 
camptodrome  and  the  uppei;  ones  craspedodrome,  and  entering  the  teeth. 
As  I  have  i^emarked  it  already,  this  subdivision  in  four  lobes  tends  to 
show  the  reference  of  those  large  leaves  to  Aralia  rather  than  to 
Sassafras.  But  it  may»be  also  an  exposition  of  that  disposition  to  poly- 
morphy  so  remarkably  evident  in  the  leaves  of  our  living  Sassafras  offi- 
cinale. As  these  generally  tripalmate  leaves  pass  to  an  entire  oval  shape 
sometimes,  they  subdivide  more  or  less  in  the  same  way.  One  of  the 
largest  specimens  of  8.  mirabile^  lately  received  from  Mr.  Towner,  of 
Clay  Center,  Kansas,  has  one  of  the  lateral  primiiry  nerves  twice  as 
thick  as  the  other,  and  its  base  is  higher.  One  of  its  lobes  is,  therefore, 
much  longer,  fifteen  and  one-half  centimeters,  while  the  other  is  only  ten. 

Sassafras,  (Araliopsis,)  recurvata. 

Platanus  recurvata,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  i).  71,  PI.  X,  figs.  3-5. 

Leaves  l;hree  to  five  palmately  lobed;  lobes  nearly  equal  in  length,  the  mid- 
dle one  broader^  lateral  nerves  curving  downward,  simple  or  forking  above 
the  base;  borders  of  the  lobes  entire  or  sparingly  coarsely  dentate. 

This  form  is  still  more  uncertain,  and,  so  to  say,  transient  in  its  char- 
acters. By  the  dechrrent  base  of  the  leaves  descending  to  the  petiole, 
lower  than  the  point  of  union  of  the  primary  veins  and  also  by  the  trilo- 
bate division,  it  is  a  Sassafras.  The  irregularity,  however,  of  the  lobes, 
the  nervation  and  the  double  divisions  in  lobes  or  teeth  refer  it  to  Pla- 
tantcs;  the  tendency  to  become  five-lobate  by  the  forking  of  the  lateral 
nerves  is  a  character  of  the  Araliacem.  This  disposition  to  a  subdivis- 
ion or  multiplication  of  lobes  is  seen  in  fig.  3,  where  the  lower  branches, 
though  thick,  do  not  diverge  widely  enough  for  modifying  the  borders 
of  the  leaf,  but  are  curved  inward  and  join  the  secondary  veins  at  the 
base  of  the  lobes ;  but  in  fig.  4,  which  represents  a  fragment  only,  the 
subdivision  in  five  lobes  is  evident.  It  is  still  more  marked  upon  a  leaf 
i-ecently  found  and  figured  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Towner.  In  this  one  the  cuneate 
base  of  the  leaf  descends  far  down,  two  and  one-half  centimeters  lower 
than  the  point  of  union  of  the  primary  nerve ;  the  lateral  ones  divide 
in  two  branches  from  beloyv  the  middle,  and  curving  backward  they  form 
well  defined  ovate  pointed  short  lobes,  and  thus  a  palmately  five-lobed 
leAf  of  the  Aralia  ty[)e.  This  leaf,  without  the  petiole,  which  is  broken, 
is  twelve  centimeters  long,  and  as  wide  between  the  points  of  the  lowest 
lateral  lobes,  which  are  only  one  and  one-half  centimeters  long ;  the  oth- 
ers, as  also  the  middle  one,  are  three  centimeters  long  and  about  as 
wide,  being  half  round,  cuspidate,  and  separated  by  narrow  obtuse  sir 
nasea. 
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PROTEAOEiB. 

LOMATIAf  SAPOBTAMEA. 

ToDEAf  Sapoetanea,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  48,  PI.  XXIX,  flgs.  1-4; 

PI.  VI,  fig.  2  (enlarged). 

Leaves  coriaceous^  pinnately  laoiniute;  divisions  entire^  narrowly  lan- 
ceolate, pointed  J  connected  by  the  decurring  base^  which  forms  a  more  or  less 
broad  and  nerved  icing  to  the  rachis  ;  primary  veins  thick,  ascending  to  ike 
point ;  secondary  veins  distinct,  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  close,  par- 
allel, curving  up  in  passing  to  the  borders  and  following  them  in  simple  fes- 
toons; areolution  mixed  by  tertiary  vtinlets  and  their  brandies  in  various 
angles  of  divergence. 

The  fine  specimens  figured  in  the  Cret.  Flora,  as  quoted  above,  repre- 
sent the  essential  characters  of  the  leaves ;  the  branches  parallel  and 
distichous?  along  the  primary  stems,  a  disposition  similar  to  that  of 
the  fronds  of  a  number  of  species  of  large  ferns  by  parallel  open  piuuee. 
The  point  or  upper  part  of  three  of  these  dissected  paralleJ  leaves  is 
represeut(^d  in  fig.  1 ;  this  division  is  by  more  or  less  distant  segments, 
which,  opposite  or  alternate,  are  of  various  sise,  narrowly  lanceolate 
X>ointed,  decurrent  at  the  base,  and  thus  connected  by  a  wing  along  the 
rachis.  As  seen  at  the  base  of  the  segments  of  the  middle  leaflet  of 
fig.  1,  the  wing  along  the  borders  isiierved  like  the  divisions  or  leafletis. 
The  middle  vein  of  these  segments  is  thick;  the  secondary  veins  close, 
parallel,  turned  up  in  passing  to  the  borders,  simple,  but  joined  in  vari- 
ous directions  by  oblique  nervilles,  forming  a  mixed,  angular,  square, 
or  polygonal  areolation.  The  nervation  and  areolation  were  exactly 
copied  for  fig.  2  of  PI.  VI  of  this  memoir,  but  the  wood-cut  does  not 
expose  it  in  its  details.  Some  of  the  specimens  show  the  upper  part  of 
three  parallel  leaves  whose  tops  are  on  aright  line. and  more  exactly 
like  the  upper  pinnae  of  a  fern  than  the  specimen  figured  in  the  Cret. 
Flora. 

My  first  opinion  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  these  remarkably  fine 
vegetable  remains  was  that  they  represented  some  kind  of  an  old  ex- 
tinct type  of  Filices.  I  even  supposed  that,  considering  the  peculiar 
disposition  of  the  leaflets  and  their  nervation,  we  had  here  something 
like  a  transient  form  between  the  ferns  and  plants  of  a  higher  order.  The 
sections  of  the  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  some  species  of  fossil  ferns, 
Stenopteris  desmomera,  Sap.,*  for  example,  which,  from  the  remarks  of  the 
author,  is  without  relation  to  any  living  fern ;  also  like  the  fragment 
<lescribed  Ji>y  Debey  and  Ettinghausent  under  the  generic  name  of  JUan- 
heimia,  which  not  only  have  a  similar  division  of  leaves  or  pinnse,  but, 
as  seen  in  fig.  6,  a  nervation  of  an  analogous  character,  the  numerous 
l)arallel  secondary  veins  curving  up  along  the  borders,  some  of  them 
united  by  oblique  veinlets.  A  mere  sketch  of  one  of  my  specimens  sent 
to  Count  Saporta  gave  him  the  same  impression  in  regard  to  its  refer- 
ence to  ferns.  But  the  areolation  was  not  represented  upon  it,  and  the 
characters  of  the  areolation  especially  remove  the  species  to  another 
order  of  vegetables,  the  Proteacece.  indeed  sf^ecies  of  Lomatia  have  the 
leaves  [)innately  laciniate,  with  the  divisions  alternate,  decurring  along 
the  middle  nerve  or  rachis,  and  a  nervation  and  areolation  somewhat  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  fossil  species.  I  have  therefore  abandoned  the 
first  reference,  and,  following  the  opinion  of  the  celebrate<l  author  from 

*  Plantes  fossiles  don  I  its  de  poissons  de  Ceriu,  by  Coant  Saporta,  p.  22^  PL  XIY. 
t  Urweltlichen  Acrobryen,  p.  33,  PI.  IV,  figs.  1-lU. 
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which  this  species  is  uamed,  I  have  placed  it  with  the  Proteaccce.  I  am, 
however,  still  aucertain  io  regard  to  the  true  relation  of  these  remarka- 
ble remains.  There  is,  as  said  above,  in  the  position  and  the  sabdivis- 
ions  of  the  leaflets  a  remarkakle  affinity  with  those  of  some  species  of 
ferns,  and  at  the  same  time  a  discrepancy  with  what  is  remarked  in  the 
segments  of  the  leaves  of  Lomatia  and  other  species  of  laciniate  Pro- 
ieacece.  In  the  fossil  plant  the  deciirrent  base  forming  a  wing  of  the 
rachis,  has  the  same  character  of  nervation  as  the  leaflets,  while  in  the 
basilar  segments  of  the  Proteacecd  the  winged  part  is  generally  without 
visible  veins,  or  rather  veined  lengthwise.  Moreover,  there  seems  to  bo 
a  kiud  of  anomaly  in  the  presence  of  plants  of  the  so  called  Australian 
tyi^es  in  a  vegetable  group  where  the  characters  of  the  present  American, 
flora  are  so  predomiuant,  or  in  connection  with  species  of  Fagus^  Lyrio- 
dendroHy  Platanus^  etc.  The  leaves  described  under  the  name  of  Prote- 
aides  are  as  yet  not  positively  referable  to  the  Proteacew^  their  nervation 
being  still  unknown ;  and  thus  we  should  have  to  admit  this  Lomatia  f 
as  the  only  representative  of  an  Australian  type  among  a  large  number 
of  forms  of  different  afiinities. 

This  species  has  been  found  originally  in  very  fine  specimens  by  Prof. 
B.  F.  Mudge,  in  Southern  Kansas.  I  have  lately  received  a  small  frag- 
ment only  from  Mr.  H.  0.  Towner,  found  near  Clay  Genter,  Kansas. 

Proteoides   daphnogenoides,   Heer,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  85,  PI.  XV, 

figs.  1,  2. 

Leaves  ovat^  lanceolate  toward  tlie  base^  gradually  tapering  upward  to  a 
long  scythe-shaped  acumen^  entire^  smooth  and  coriaceous 'y  middle  nerve 
narrow  ;  secondary  veins  obsolete,  few,  ascending  at  a  very  acute  angle  from 
the  middle  nerve  and  following  the  borders, 

Proteoides   acuta,    Heer,    Oret.    Flora,    p.  86,    PI.    XV,    fig.  3: 

PI.  XXVllI,  fig.  13. 

Leaves  coriaceous^  linear-lanceolate^  narrowed  to  the  base  and  gradually 
so  to  a  scythe  sliaped  point ;  borders  undulate  ;  middle  nerve  strong,  sec- 
ondary veins  obsolete. 

Proteoides  OREViLLEiEFORMis,  Heer,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  86,  PI.  XXVIII, 

tig.  12. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  small,  enlarged  above  the  base,  linear-lanceolate,  flexuous  ; 
borders  entire  ;  middle  nerve  thick  ^  secondary  veins  alternate,  thin,  aero- 
drome, ascending  nearly  parallel  to  tJie  borders  and  slightly  curving 
inward. 

Embothrites  !  DAPHNEOiDES,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  87,  PI.  XXX, 

fig.  10. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  polished,  oblong,  narrotc,  gradually  narrowed  downward 
and  decurrent  to  the  enlarged  middle  nerve;  borders  slightly  reflexed  ;  nerva- 
tion pinnate  ;  lateral  veins  opposite,  close,  at  a  very  acute  angle  of  dicer- 
gence. 

This  fragment  of  leaf  is  of  an  uncertain  attribution. 

ASARINE.E. 

Aristolochites  dentata,  Heer,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  87,  PI.  XXX,  fig.  6. 

Leaf  nearly  round,  thickish^  split  from  the  base  of  the  petiole  to  the 
borders,  undulate-crenate,  three-nerved  ;  secondary  veins  curving  and  anas- 
tomosing in  large,  oval,  angular  meshes. 
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GAMOPETALE^. 

BICORNES. 

Andromeda  parlatoru,  Heer,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  88,  PI.  XXIII,  figs.  6-7; 

PI.  XXVIII,  fig.  15. 

Leaves  lanceolutej  narrowed  to  the  base  and  decurring  along  the  petiole  by  a 
narroiv  border,  entire;  middle  nerve  thick;  secondary  veins  at  an  acute 
angle  of  divergencCj  parallel^  camptodrome,  ^ 

Andromeda  affinis,  sp.  nov.    PI.  Ill,  Qg.  6. 

Leaf  thickish^  narrowly  lanceolate,  narrowed  to  a  long  acumen,  gradually 
decreasing  toward  tliebasc;  borders  entire;  middle  nerve  comparative]^ 
thick;  lateral  veins  close,  parallel,  suhequidistant,  in  an  acute  angle  ^ 
divergence;  areolation  minute. 

The  leaf  five  and  one-half  centitLelers  long,  eleven  millimeters  broad 
in  its  widest  part,  the  middle,  is  gradually  eqnally  narrowed  down  to 
the  petiole  and  up  to  a  long  narrow  acumen,  and  entire ;  the  secondary 
Teins  are  numerous,  simple,  at  an  angle  of  divergence  of  30^,  parallel, 
rather  obsolete,  though  thickish,  scarcely  curving  in  ascending  close  to 
the  borders,  camptodrome;  the  areolation  is  in  round  or  qaadratepolyg- 
onal  minute  areola).  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  former  species,  if  not  a 
variety  of  it. 

Habitat. — Spring  Canon,  where  it  is  mixed  with  fragmentary  leaves 
of  Andromeda  parlatorii ;  the  horizon  of  this  locality  is  not  geologically 
determined,  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

DiosPYROS  AMBiGUA,  Lcsqx.,  Crct.  Flora,  p.  89,  PI.  VI,  fig.  6. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  narrowly  oval,  narrowed  near  the  point  into  a  short 
sli{ihtly  obtuse  acumen^ ;  borders  entire ;  nervation  pinnate,  camptodrome. 

DiosPYROS  ROTUNDiFOLiA,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  89,  PI.  XXX,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  subcoriaceous  entire,  nearly  round,  pimiately  nerved;  secondary 
veins  parallel,  camptodrome;  surface  undulate,  polished. 

POLYPETALE^. 

Umbelliflor-e. 

ARALIA  TRIPARTITA,  Spec.  noV.      PI.  I,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  small,  three  palmatcly  divided  to  two-thirds  of  its  length ;  lobes 
equal,  linear  obtuse,  entire;  secandary  nervation  obsolete. 

The  leaf  is  seven  centimeters  long,  six  centimeters  wide  between  the 
points  of  the  lobes,  which  diverge  in  an  angle  of  25^;  cnneate  to  the 
base,  which  apparently  descends  a  little  lower  than  the  point  of  anion 
of  the  primary  veins,  whore  it  is  broken ;  lobes  four  and  one-half  centi- 
meters long,  one  centimeter  broad,  nearly  exactly  linear,  abruptly 
rounded  vt  the  point,  with  perfectly  entire  borders  and  obtuse  sinuses ; 
primary  nerves  thin  but  distinct,  secondary  veins  totally  obsolete.  The 
surface  is  smooth  and  the  consistence  of  the  leaf  coriaceous. 

This  small  leaf  appearv«i  like  an  original  simple  representative  of  a  type 
of  Aralia  predominant  in  numerous  diversified  forms  in  the  Dakota 
group. 

Habitat.— Near  Fort  Barker,  Kansas,  Ohs,  Sternberg. 
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Aealla.  conoketa,  spec.  nov.    PI.  IV,  figs.  2,  3,  4.    Cret  Flora,  PL 

XXIX,  figs.  8,  9. 

Leaves  smallj  very  thicJcj  corinceotLHy  palmately  five-lohed  to.  below  the 
widdlej  cuneate  and  curving  to  the  petiole;  very  entire;  primary  veins 
three^  from  the  top  of  the  petiole  or  from  a  little  above  the  border  ba^e  of 
the  leaves^  the  lateral  ones  forking;  all  thicJcjflaty  and  de^j  preserving  tJie 
same  size  to  the  top  of  the  pointed  lobes. 

These  leaves  vary  in  diameter  from  five  and  one-half  centimeters 
to  eight,  across  the  point  of  the  lobes,  not  as  long  as  broad;  caneate 
to  the  thick  petiole,  which  they  reach  by  a  more  or  less  abrupt  curve; 
divided  to  below  the  middle  in  three  to  five  equal  oblong  lanceo- 
late-pointed or  obtusely-pointed  lobes,  separated  by  narrow  sinuses 
and  very  entire.  The  primary  veins  are  very  thick  and  flat,  the  lateral 
ones  forking  above  the  point  of  union,  aa  it  is  the  case  in  all  the  forms 
of  this  type;  the  secondary  nervation  is  totally  obsolete,  as  in  the 
former  species.  This,  however,  differs  from  it,  not  only  by  the  subdi- 
vision in  five  lobes,  but  also  by  the  remarkably  broad  middle  nerve. 

I  had  originally  separated  as  a  different  species,  the  leaf,  fig.  4,  under 
the  name  of  Aralia  semiorbiculata^  on  account  of  its  remarkable  half- 
round  base ;  of  the  difference  of  size  of  some  of  the  lobes  and  of  the 
acut«  sinuses.  As  the  primary  nervation  is  the  same  and  the  secondary 
one  as  obsolete  as  in  the  other  leaves,  the  coriaceous  consistence  being 
also  a  common  character,  I  regard  it  as  probably  a  mere  variety.  This 
appears  the  more  rational,  as  all  these  leaves  come  from  the  same  locality. 

Habitat. — Clay  Center,  H,  C.  Towner. 

Abalia  Towneei,  spec.  nov.    PI.  IV,  fig.  1. 

Leaves  large,  coriaceous  tcith  polished  surface,  five-lobed  to  belotc  (he  mid- 
dle; lobes  oblong^  obtuse,  or  obtusely  point^,  entire;  primary  nerves  three 
from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  the  lateral  ones  forking  above  tJie  base  ;  second- 
ary veins  on  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  camptodrome. 

This  fine  leaf  of  which  a  part  only  is  figured,  is,  as  seen  from  another 
specimen,  fifteen  centimeters  long,  from  the  top  of  the  petiole,  and 
twenty  to  twenty-four  centimetecs  broad  between  the  point  of  the  lobes 
which,  descending  much  lower  than  the  middle,  are  seven  to  ten  centi- 
meters long  and  three  to  three  and  one-half  centimeters  broad.  The 
primary  nerves  are  comparatively  narrow,  not  half  as  thick  as  in  the 
former  species  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the  point;  the  form  of  the 
lobe  is  oblong,  the  point  slightly  obtuse,  the  sinuses  also  obtuse. ,  The 
secondary  veins,  distant  and  on  an  open  angle  of  divergence  pass  toward 
the  borders  in  curves  and  follow  them  in  festoons,  anastomosing  by  nerv- 
illes  with  those  above;  they  are  generally  separated  by  tertiary  shorter 
veins,  forming  by  their  ramifications  in  more  or  less  oblique  directions 
square  or  polygonal  angular  large  meshes.  Though  the  general  out- 
line aud  the  division  of  these  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the  former 
sx)ecies,  they  evidently  differ,  by  narrow,  primary  veins,  less  coriaceous 
substance,  polished  surface,  and  distinct  areolation.  The  type  is,  how- 
ever, the  same. 

Habitat. — Same  as  the  former,  ff.  C.  Towner. 

Aealia  quinquepaetita,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flora,  p.  90,  PL  XV,  fig.  6. 

Leaves  membranaceous,  three-nerved  from  a  distance  above  the  base;  five- 
lobed  by  the  forking  of  the  lateral  primary  nerves;  lobes  oblong  or  oblance- 
olaie,  somewhat  narrowed  downward,  distantly  dentate  toward  tJie  point; 
base  of  the  leaves  deltoid  cuneiform. 

We  have  now  of  this  species,  described  in  the  Cret.  Flora  from  a  mere 
fragment,  a  far  better  specimen.    It  represents  a  leaf  sixteen  centioK 
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ters  long  from  the  point  where  the  base  joins  the  petiole  to  the  top  of  a 
large  lateral  lobe  preserved  in  full ;  its  base  narrowed  in  a  curve,  and 
deenrrent.  It  is  deeply  divided  in  six  narrow  oblanceolate  lobes  nar- 
rowed toward  the  sinuses,  dentate  from  the  middle  upward,  the  lower 
lateral  ones  nearly  entire ;  the  middle  ones  twelve  centimeters  long, 
two  centimeters  broad  in  the  middle,  and  only  one  centimeter  near  the 
sinuses.  The  distance  between  the  points  of  the  external  lobes  is  nine 
to  ten  centimeters.  The  primary  lateral  nerve  on  one  side  forks  twice 
and  therefore  forms  three  divisions  or  lobes,  while  on  the  other  side  it 
forks  once  only,  and  therefore  has  two  divisions,  and  thus  the  leaf  is 
six-lobed,  though  the  normal  division  of  the  leaves  is  by  five.  Though 
thickish,  they  are  of  a  rather  membranaceous  consistence  and  smooth. 
The  lateral  veins,  though  obsolete,  appear  very  thin,  distributed  about 
as  in  the  following  species,  but  on  a  broader  angle  of  divergence  and 
more  curved  in  passing  up  to  the  borders.  From  the  base  of  the  lobes 
downward  no  trace  of  nervation  is  observed. 
Habitat. — Near  Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  C/w.  Sternberg. 

Abalia  sapobtanea,  sp.  nov.    PI.  I,  figs.  2  and  2». 

Leaves  palmately  Jivelobed  to  above  the  middle,  narrowed  in  a  curve  or 
broadly  cuneate  to  a  long^  slender  petiole,  fan-shaped  in  outline;  lobes  of 
different  size,  lanceolate,  obtusely  pointed^  distantly  dentate;  nervation 
craspedodrome. 

The  leaves  are  variable  in  size,  from  nine  to  eighteen  centimeters  long 
without  the  petiole,  and  from  nine  to  twenty  centimeters  broad  between 
the  points  of  the  external  lobes;  lobes  lanceolate,  gradually  tapering  to 
an  obtuse  point,  distantly  obtusely  dentate ;  the  lateral  ones  gradually 
shorter  than  the  middle  one,  which,  in  the  largest  of  our  specimens,  is 
twelve  centimeters  long  froQi  the  point  to  the  obtuse  sinuses;  leaves 
three-nerved  from  the  base ;  lateral  nerves  forking  once,  and  lateral 
lobes  oblique  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence.  The  nervation  and  areo- 
lation  are  perfectly  distinct  in  all  the  specimens,  and  its  characters 
identical ;  the  secondary  veins,  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  of  thirty 
degrees,  curve  in  passing  up  to  the  borders,  where  they  enter  the  teeth, 
and  are  then  craspedodrome,  while  the  lower  ones  more  generally  follow 
the  entire  border  base  of  the  lobes;  the  nervilles  are  strong,  nearly 
continuous,  branching  at  right  angle,  and  forming  by  this  kind  of  divi* 
sion  small  square  or  equilateral  areolae. 

The  leaves  whi(!h  represent  this  species  are  of  a  beautiful  and^elegant 
pattern ;  the  small  ones  still  more  finely  shaped  by  the  distrib*ation  of 
the  lobes,  which  are  acutely  pointed,  and  at  a  more  open  angle  of  dis- 
tribution toward  each  other.  They  represent,  perhaps,  a  different 
species;  but  I  could  not  find  a  persistent  and  distinct  character,  ueithw 
in  the  form  nor  in  the  nervation,  to  separate  them.  By  the  texture, 
which  though  thickish  is  not  membranaceous,  by  the  form  of  the 
broader  lobes  not  narrowed  toward  the  sinuses,  by  the  distinct  nerva- 
tion, the  point  of  union  of  the  primary  nerves  at  the  non-decurrent  base 
of  tlie  leaves,  the  species  is  evidently  different  from  the  former,  though 
found  at  the  same  locality.  The  rehition  of  these  Aralia  leaves  to  the 
Sassafras  (Araliopsis),  especially  to  8,  mirabile,  is  easily  remarked ; 
there  is,  however,  a  great  difference  in  the  characters  of  nervation  and 
areolation,  clearly  perceivable  in  comparing  our  fig.  2»  with  the  leaves 
in  Cret  Flora,  PI.  XI,  fig.  1,  and  PI.  XII,  fig.  1.  The  habitat  of  these 
Aralin  8i)ecies  shows  once  more  the  peculiar  grouping  of  leaves  of 
same  or  analogous  characters  in  a  same  locality.  AraXia  quinqutj^artiia 
and  A.  Saportunea  are  from  the  south  of  Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  while  the 
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two  species  with  entire  leaves,  A,  Toicneri  and  A.  concrcta^  were  found 
near  Clay  Center^  except  A.  tripartita,  which  also  is  from  Fort  Barker. 
These  five  new  types  of  Cretaceous  plants  proves  the  richness  of  this 
remarkable  flora,  and  their  local  distribution  assures  for  future  explora- 
tions a  rich  field  for  new  discoveries. 
HABITAT.— South  of  Fort  Harker,  CJis.  Sternberg. 

Hedkra  ovalis,  Lesqx,,  Cret.  Flora,  p,  91.  PI.  XXV,  fig.  3,  and  PI. 

XXVI,  fig.  4. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  entire,  oval,  rounded  at  the  point,  narrowed  to 
the  basCj  pinnately  nerved;  middle  nerve  thick;  secondary  veins  alternate, 
irregular  in  distance,  more  or  less  numerous  ;  areolation  in  large  irregular 
meshes. 

These  leaves  have  an  evident  relation  to  those  published  by  Professor 
Heer  under  the  name  of  Chondrophyllum  Nordenskioldi  and  C.orbiculatum, 
from  the  upper  Cretaceous  of  Greenland  Foss.  in  his  Flor.,  Arct.,  Ill,  pp. 
114  and  115,  PI.  XXXII,  figs.  12  and  13,  reconstructed  from  fragments. 
When  the  specimens  are  compared,  they  may  prove  to  be  the  same  spe- 
cies, for,  though  I  have  formerly  considered  the  leaves  as  representing 
one  species  only,  for  the  fragments  show  a  great  diversity  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  nervation,  there  is,  however,  too  great  a  difference  between 
the  multiple  much-divided  secondary  veins  on  a  broader  angle  of  diverg- 
ence of  PI.  XXV,  fig.  3,  and  the  more  simple  nervation  of  PI.  XXVI, 
fig.  4,  to  permit  considering  them  as  representing  the  same  species, 

Hedera  Schimperi  sp.  nov.    PI.  VII,  fig.  5. 

Leaf  suhreni form,  broader  than  long,  rounded  at  the  top,  abruptly  nar- 
rowed  or  nearly  truncate  to  a  short  petiole,  three-nerved  from  above  the 
base;  lateral  veins  curving  in  various  directions  toward  the  borders, 
anastomosing  by  thick  branches  and  nervilles  with  the  divisions  of  the  short, 
distant  secondary  veins,  curving  along  the  borders  and  entering  by  short 
veinlets  the  distant,  slightly  marked  denticulations  of  the  borders. 

A  fine  leaf  of  coriaceous  substance,  six  centimeters  long  without  the 
petiole  (which  is  only  seven  millimeters  long  and  enlarged  at  its  base), 
six  and  one-half  centimeters  broad,  with  borders  minutely  denticu- 
late, the  teeth  at  different  distances  and  of  various  size,  and  a  trifid 
nervation  from  a  short  distance  above  the  border  base  of  the  leaf;  the 
lateral  veins  curve,  the  one  inside  toward  the  middle  nerve,  the  other 
outside  toward  the  border  and  branching  nearly  at  right  angle,  they  anas- 
tomose with  nervilles  or  divisions  of  the  secondary  veins  and  form  an 
areolation  irregular  and  mixed  with  angular,  square,  or  polygonal 
ineBbeH.  This  areolation  partakes  of  the  characters  of  that  of  the  former 
species.  It  is  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  Greviopsis  tremulafolia, 
and  of  Cissus  ampelopsidea  Sap.,  and  recognizable  also  in  the  following. 

Habitat. — South  of  Fort  Harker,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

Hedeba  platanoidea,  sp.  nov.    PI.  Ill,  fig.  3. 

Leaf  small,  broadly  ovate,  trunw^te  at  the  base,  round  at  the  top,  short 
petioled,  entire  ;  nervation  trifid  from  a  short  distance  above  the  base;  pri* 
mary  veins  craspedodrome. 

This  leaf  five  centimeters  broad,  four  and  one-half  centimeters  long 
without  the  short  enlarged  petiole,  has  its  borders  entire,  though 
the  primary  and  secondary  veins  reach  to  the  borders  and  enter  them  ; 
the  two  lateral  primary  nerves  force  the  border  slightly  outside,  and  the 
leaf  appears  thus  sublobate  or  enlarged  in  the  middle;  the  lower  branches 
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of  tbe  lateral  nerve  follow  the  borders  in  festoons  along  the  base  of  the 
leaf,  and,  as  in  the  former  species,  there  is  a  pair  of  marginal  veinlets 
under  the  primary  nerres,  and  at  right  angle  to  the  midrib.  The  areola- 
tion  is  mostly  in  square  or  angular  large  meshes,  less  irregular  than  in  the 
former  species.  From  the  form  of  the  leaf,  the  short  inflated  petiole,  and 
the  character  of  the  areolatiou,  the  leaf  appears  referable  to  the  same 
generic  division  as  the  former.  It  dififers,  however,  by  the  primary  and 
secondary  veius  joiniug  the  borders,  and  not  curving  inside  of  them. 
These  two  leaves  (appear  to  be  transitional  in  their  characters  between 
the  Araliacew  and  the  Ampelid^ce. 
Habitat. — South  of  Fort  Barker,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

AMPELIDEJB. 

CissiTES,  Heer. 

Under  this  generic  name.  Professor  Heer  has  described  in  the  Pltyh 
Htes  du  Nehranka^  p.  20,  PI.  II,  figs.  3  and  4,  fragment  of  a  leaf  which 
seem  to  have  a  close  affinity  to  those  which  I  describe  under  this  same 
division.  These  leaves,  enlarged  on  the  sides  and  above  the  middle 
by  the  extension  of  primarj^  lateral  veins,  are  either  deltoid,  pointed. 
Or  round,  or  lobate  at  the  top,  and  broadly  rounded  and  attenuated  to 
the  base.  Their  primary  nervation,  trifid  from  above  the  base- 
border  of  the  leaves,  is  of  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  Sassafras 
(Araliopsis)^  and  the  secondary  veius,  all  camptodrome,  curving  along 
the  borders  .in  successive  bows,  have  also  an  uudeniable  affinity  with 
the  same  group.  But  they  evidently  dififer  by  the  less  distinct  trilobate 
division  of  the  leaves,  the  broader  base,  the  smaller  size,  and  the  general 
i'acies.  It  is  evident,  however,  in  comparing  the  leaves  described  under 
this  generic  name,  that  closely  related  as  they  are  between  themselves, 
they  are  altogether  allied  by  some  of  their  characters  to  the  Aralicea. 
» 
CissiTES  Harkeeianus.    PI.  VII,  figs.  1  and  2. 

Sassafras  (Araliopsis)  Uarkcrianum,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  81,  PI.  XI,  fig.  4. 

Leaves  coriaceous^  round  in  outline^  suhtrilohat^,  broadly  cimeate  to  the 
base;  iierration  trifid  from  above  the  border  base;  lateral  primary  veins 
branching  outside  ;  secondary  nerve  simple^  distant^  mostly  opposite  campto- 
drome or  craspedodromc. 

The  two  leaves  figured  here  are  smaller  than  that  of  Plate  XI,  fig, 
4,  of  the  Cretaceous  Flora ;  but  there  is  not  any  marked  difference  in  the 
outline  and  the  nervation  5  we  have,  moreover,  specimens  showing 
leaves  of  intermediate  size.  The  nervation  is  more  or  less  pronounced, 
according  to  the  face  exposed  by  the  specimens.  This  and  the  following 
form  might  be  inditt'erently  referred  to  Sassafras  {Araliopsis)  or  Cisstis. 

CissiTES  AFFINIS. 

Platanus  affinis,  Leaqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  71,  PI.  IV,  fig.  4,  PI.  XI,  ^g,  3. 

Leaves  coriaceous  or  subcoria^^eous,  round,  polygonal  in  outline^  subtri- 
lobed,  rounded  and  narrotced  to  the  j)etiole,  broadly  deltoid  to  the  point ; 
borders  undulate;  distantly  short  dentate;  nervation  trifid  from  the  b€ise 
or  from  a  little  above  the  borders. 

From  the  comparison  of  a  number  of  specimens,  and  especially  fh>m 
the  discovery  of  one  representing,  by  the  splitting  of  the  stone,  both 
sides  of  the  leaf,  I  have  ascertained  that  the  one  represented,  Plate  IT, 
fig.  4,  whose  veius  are  thin,  and  the  surface  scarcely  farrowed  by  the 
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nervatioD)  is  of  the  eame  species  as  that  of  Plate  XI,  fig.  3,  whose  sac- 
face  is  deeply  cut  by  broad  nerves  and  secondary  veins.  In  tbis  forni| 
the  secondary  veins  are  sometimes  all  craspedodrome,  sometimes  mixed. 

CiSSITES  AOUMINATUS,  sp.  nOV.,  PL  VIII,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  deltoid  from  th^  middle  to  the  acuminate  pointy  rounded  and  sub- 
truncate  to  the  petiole^  suhtrilobate^  entire  coriaceous;  nervaiion  trifidfrom 
ike  Imse. 

This  fine  leaf,  though  of  the  same  type  as  those  described  under  .the 
two  fornier  specific  divisions,  differs  evidently  by  its  form,  its  entire 
borders,  and  its  secondary  veins  parallel,  close  to  each  other,  all  campto- 
drome.  It  is  about  eight  centimeters  long  without  the  petiole,  which 
was  apparently  long  and  slender;  seven  centimeters  broad  between  the 
two  points  of  the  primary  lateral  nerves,  where  it  is  enlarged  into  a 
slightly  marked  acute  lobe,  and  wherefrom  it  is  broadly  deltoid  to  the 
acuminate  point.  Comparing  it  to  the  fine  small  leaf  of  Sassafras 
Mudgd  in  Cret.  Flora,  PL  XXX,  fig.  7,  we  easily  recognize  a  likeness 
of  characters  in  the  form  and  the  nervation,  which  proves  also  the  rela- 
tion of  this  Cissites  to  the  Sassafras  or  the  Araliaoew* 

Habitat. — ISfear  Fort  Barker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

Cissites  IIbebii,  sp.  nov.    PL  VI,  fig.  3. 

Leaf  fan-shaped  in  outline^  rounded  and  cuneate  to  the  Imse^  enlarged 

above  the  middle,  divided  in  the  upper  part  into  five  acute  nearly  equal  lobes; 

.  nervation  trifid  from  above  the  ba^se ;  Unoer  secondary  veins  ascending  to 

(he  point  of  the  intermediate  lobeSy  the  others  all  camptodrome  like  their 

divisions. 

The  base  of  this  leaf  is  destroyed;  but  its  outline  is  clearly  defined 
by  the  border  of  the  preserved  part,  and  the  direction  of  the  lateral 
primary  vein.  The  leaf  broadly  cuue^ite  toward  the  base,  is  slightly 
contracted  a  little  above,  and  hence  is  rounding  to  join  the  petiole ;  the 
two  lateral  primary  nerves  ascend  to  the  point  of  a  lower  acute  lobe, 
as  also  the  lower  secondary  veins,  api^earing,  with  the  middle  nerve,  like 
five  branches  of  a  five-lobed  fan  like  leaf.  The  lobes  are  equal,  separated 
by  half-rounded  sinuses,  and  acutely  pointed.  Except  that  the  two 
lower  secondary  veins  ascend  to  the  points  of  two  lobes,  the  nervation 
is  of  the  same  tyi)e  exactly  as  in  the  former  species.  The  affinity  of 
these  two  leaves  is  theretbre  evident.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  this 
one  cannot  be  now  compared  to  Sassafras  (Araliopsis),  nor  to  Aralia^ 
and  it  therefore  authorizes  the  separation  of  this  group,  whicb  by  its 
characters,  seen  in  this  last  species,  is  allied  to  the  Ampelidea^y  espe- 
cially to  Cissus, 
•     Habitat. — Near  Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

Cissites  cyclophylla,  Lesqx. 

Populites  cyclophylla  f,  Heer,— Cret.  Flora,  p.  59,  PI,  IV,  fig.  5,  and  PI.  XXIV,  fig.  4. 

Leaves  round,  entire^  subcoriaceous,  with  slightly  undulate  borders,  round 
or  truncate  to  the  long  slender  petiole;  nervation  subtrifid  or  2^n7iate  from 
the  base;  lateral  veins  straight  to  tits  borders^  craspedodromcj  tlie  lowest 
branching. 

I  am  not  positive  in  regard  to  the  specific  identity  of  the  two  leaves 
referred  to  this  species.  Fig.  5  of  PL  IV  has  the  veins  on  a  more  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  it  being  less  enlarged  on  the  sides;  fig.  4  of  PL 
XXIV,  has  under  the  lower  pair  of  lateral  nerves  a  thick  marginal  vein 
in  right  angle  to  the  mid-rib;  in  both,  however,  the  veins  and  their  divis- 
ions enter  the  borders,  and   the  nervilles,  which  join  them  ia  right 

23  H 
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angle,  are  thick,  undulate,  at  eqoal  distance,  and  generally  simple.  It 
has  been  remarked  already,  that  the  characters  of  the  veins,  ail  craspe- 
dodrome,  favor  a  separation  of  these  leaves  from  the  genes  F>opulu$j 
though  the  round  form  and  long  slender  petiole  give  them  the  appear- 
ance of  poplar  leaves. 

CiSSITES  OBTUSUM. 

Sassafras  ohtusumf  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  81,  PL  XIII,  figs.  2-4. 

Leaves  ihirij  long  petioled^  fiabelUform^  three-obtusely  lobed^  entire  or 
undulate  an  the  borders^  broadly  cuneate  or  narrowed  to  the  pekiolcj  three- 
nerved  from  a  little  above  the  border  base;  secondary  veins  paralldj  caw^ 
todrome. 

If  the  relation  of  these  leaves  to  the  Araliacete  is  marked  by  the  three- 
lobate  form  and  the  nervation,  their  affinity  to  the  Ampelideas  is  indicated 
also  by  the  thinner  substance  of  the  leaves,  and  the  long,  slender  peti- 
ole. Like  many  other  Cretaceous  leaves,  they  are  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  their  reference  uncertain.  Except  by  their  thin  substance  and  long 
petiole,  they  are  indeed  very  similar  to  fig.  4,  of  PI.  XI,  of  the  Cret 
Flora,  representing  Ciss^ites  Harkerianus.  By  the  other  characters  they 
relate  to  the  following  generic  division. 

Ampelophyllum,  Lesqx. 

Leaves  ovate  or  obovate  obtuse  entire^  narrowed  to  a  long  petiole  or  sub- 
cordate;  palmately  three  nerved  from  above  the  base;  nervation  eraspedo* 
drome. 

Ampelophyllum  attenuatum,  sp.  nov.  PL  II,  fig.  3. 

Leaf  broadly  obovate^  enlarged  upward  from  the  cuneate  base^  rounded 
at  the  top^  entire,  subcoriaceous ;  lateral  primary  nerve  from  a  duftanoe 
above  the  base  flexuous^  branching  outside  and  inside,  ascending  to  the  bor- 
ders. 

This  fine  leaf  is  six  and  one-half  centimeters  long  without  the  petiole, 
nearly  six  centimeters  wide  above  the  middle,  rounded  at  the  top,  un- 
dulate by  tbe  slight  protuberance  of  the  veins,  three-nerved  from  a 
distance  (one  centimeter)  above  the  narrowed  base,  with  two  pairs  of 
distant  alternate  secondary  veins,  reaching  the  borders  like  tbe  pri- 
mary nerves,  either  directly  or  by  their  branches.  Connected  by  ner- 
villes  at  right  angles,  and  also  divided  in  very  oblique  veinlets,  they 
form  irregular  quadrate  large  meshes,  and  pass  up  in  right  angle  to 
the  borders.  There  is  under  the  base  of  the  primary  nerves  one  or  two 
pairs  of  marginal  veinlets  in  the  same  degree  of  divergence  as  the  otiier, 
veins,  40o  to  60o. 

Tbe  form  of  this  fine  leaf  and  its  nervation  also  are  peculiar,  and  of 
a  character  analogous  to  that  of  some  leaves  described  under  the  ge- 
neric name  of  Oreviopsism  the  Sezane  Flora  by  Saporta;  there  is, 
however,  a  marked  difi*erence  in  the  primary  nervation  and  in  the 
entire  borders  of  the  leaves.  Tbe  two  lower  pairs  of  veinlets  give  also 
to  this  leaf  an  afiinity  with  Credneria,  and  especially  with  the  small  en- 
tire leaves  of  Platanus  Heerii  as  figured  in  this  memoir,  PL  VIII,  fig. 
5;  Tbe  secondary  and  tertiary  nervation  are,  however,  of  a  dififeieot 
character. 

HABiTAT.^South  of  Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 
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Ampblophyllum  OVATUM. 

Ctltis  1  cvata  Lesqz.,  Crot.  Flora,  p.  66,  PL  IV,  figs.  2,  3. 

Leaves  thickish^  membranaceouSj  obtuse  or  truncate  at  the  pointy  gradually 
enlarged  toward  the  truncate  or  subeordate  borse^  abruptly  curving  to  a  long 
petiole^  borders  entire^  undulate  three-nerved  from  the  base^  secondary  veins 
two  or  tJireepairSj  at  a  distance  from  tJiepriinary  ones,  all  craspedodrome. 

Ibe^  two  leaves  evidently  represent  tbe  same  species,  bat  tbeir  refer- 
ence to  ibis  division  is  not  positive.  As  in  the  former  species,  the  lower 
veins  are  irregularly  divided,  the  fibrillaB  distinct,  at  least  in  ig.  3,  which 
has  also  one  pair  of  marginal  veinlets;  tbe  subdivision  of  tbe  veins  along 
the  borders  is,  however,  obsolete,  thoagh  the  veinlets  appear  to  pass  up 
into  them. 

Hamamelites  Kansaseana.    pi.  VII,  fig.  4. 

Alnus  Kanaaseanaf  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  62,  PL  XXX.  fig.  8. 

Leaves  meinbraruiceous^  oval  or  obovate  rounded  or  subeordate  to  the  base^ 
obtuse^  undulate^  pinnately  nerved;  veins  parallel^  ascending  to  the  borders 
in  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  branching  outside,  craspedodrome  except  the 
lowest,  which  is  more  open  and  curving  along  the  borders. 

The  specimen  figured  here  is  more  complete  than  the  one  described 
in  the  Cret.  flora.  No  traces  of  denticulation  are  observable  along 
the  borders,  but  regular  deep  nndnlations,  which  near  the  point  pass  to 
obtuse  teeth.  Except  the  two  lower  pairs  of  veins,  all  tbe  others  and 
their  divisions  reach  tbe  borders ;  they  are  parallel,  under  an  angle  of 
divergence  of  4(P,  equidistant  and  deeply  marked.  In  this  specimen 
the  middle  nerve  passes  nnder  the  border-base  of  the  leaf,  which  is 
rounded;  while  in  the  other  fragment  figured  in  Cret.  Flora,  the  border 
base  is  cordate,  and  curves  on  both  sides  to  tbe  middle  nerve. 

From  the  opinion  of  Saporta,  the  author  of  the  genus  in  the  Sezane 
flora,  the  refereuce  of  these  leaves  to  the  Hamamelites  appears  legiti- 
mate. 

Habitat. — Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

Hamamelites  quadbangulaeis. 

A1niie8  qiiadran/fularis,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  62,  PI.  IV,  fig.  1. 

Leaf  subcoriaceousj  small,  broadly  rJiomboidal  in  outline j  unth  obtuse 
angles  ;  borders  entire,  undulate,  rounded  to  a  short  petiole  (broken);  nerva- 
tion pinnate  ;  veins  parallel,  craspedodrome,  except  the  lower  pair  mere  mar- 
ginal  veinlets. 

The  leaf,  whose  areolation  is  not  distinct,  has  apparently  the  same 
tsbaracters  of  nervation  as  in  the  former  species,  differing  merely  by  its 
.shape  and  its  size.  Though  the  veins  are  thicker  it  may  represent  the 
same  species. 

POLYOABPIO-ZB. 

Magnolia  tentjepglia,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  92,  PL  XXI,  fig,  1. 

Leaf  large,  oblong,  rounded  upward  to  an  obtuse  point?  (broken),  nar- 
rowed in  a  curve  to  a  short  slender  petiole  ;  middle  nerve  straight,  narrofo; 
lateral  veins  alternate,  on  a  broad  angle  of  divergence,  slender,  undulate, 
deflexed  near  the  point  of  insertion  to  the  middle  nerve. 

Magnolia  alternans,  Heer,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  02,  PI.  XVII  I,  fig.  4. 
Leaves  subcoriaceous  ovaie-laneeolate  or  elliptical,  obtusely  pointed,  entire 
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tapering  to  the  petiole ;  secondary  veins  numerous^  paralM,  altematdif 
shorter  and  longer^  camptodrome. 

The  specimen  figared  in  the  Cretaceoas  Flora  is  poor.  Until  recently 
I  had  not  seen  any  better,  neither  of  this  nor  of  the  following  species. 
Both  have  been  more  commonly  fonnd  in  Nebraska  than  in  Kansas. 

Magnolia  capellini,  Hear,  Phyllites,  p.  21,  PI.  Ill,  figs.  6  and  6. 

Leaves  coriaceous^  broadly  oval,  very  entire;  secondary  veins  at  an  acute 
angle  of  divergence,  curving  to  the  borders,  camptodrome. 

Specimens  referable  to  this  species  were  received  with  others  of 
M.alfernans  from  Mr.  Sternberg;  they  are  all  more  or  less  andistinct 
and  fragmentary.  The  two  forms  seem  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by 
intermediate  degrees,  especially  in  the  width  of  the  leaves,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  fiDd  the  point  of  separation  between  them.  The  State  cabi- 
net of  New  Jersey  has  a  large  number  of  specimens  representing  both 
species,  some  of  them  appearing  indifferently  referable  to  the  one  or  to 
the  other.  But  here,  also,  all  the  specimens  are  mon>  or  less  fragmentary 
and  indistinct. 

LmiODENDRON  MEEKii,  Hecr,  Phyllites,  p.  21,  PI.  IV,  figs.  3  and  4. 

Leaves  pdnduriform  {violin-shaped),  emarginate  at  the  top,  bilobate,  lobes 
obtuse,  secondary  veins  branching. 

This  species  is  rare  in  the  Cretaceous,  at  least  in  Kansas.  This  yeai 
I  have  received,  for  the  first  time,  a  small  specimen  discovered  in  that 
State  by  Professor  Mudge.  The  leaf  is  of  a  thin  texture,  oblong  in  oat- 
line,  short  petioled,  deeply  emargiued,  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  being 
thus  bilobate;  lobes  oblong  obtuse,  one  centimeter  broad,  separated  Irom 
the  lower  lobes  by  an  obtuse  narrow  sinus  scarcely  four  millimeters  broad; 
lower  lobes  eighteen  millimeters  loug  from  the  border  of  the  sinus,  ob- 
long obtuse,  diverging  nearly  at  right  angle;  base  of  the  leaf  rounded 
to  the  petiole.  Considering  that  in  the  leaves  of  the  present  Liriodendron 
tulipifera  the  emarginatiou  of  the  leaves  and  the  lateral  lobes  are  very 
variable  in  size,  it  is  proper  to  refer  this  leaf  to  the  species  described  by 
Heer,  for,  except  the  length  of  the  lobes,  it  has  the  same  char- 
acters. The  small  leaf  is  without  the  petiole,  thirty-eight  millimeters 
long,  and  just  the  same  width  between  the  top  of  the  lateral  lobes. 

LiBiODENDBON  INTEEMEDIUM,  Lesqx.,  Crct.  Flora,  p.  93,  PI.  XX,  fig.  6. 

Leaf  large,  trilobate;  upper  lobe  deeply  emarginate  lobedj  secondary  veins 
thin,  simple,  parallel. 

Since  the  description  of  this  and  the  following  species,  pnblished  in 
18G8, 1  have  not  found  and  not  received  any  specimens  referable  to 
them.  They  would  be  very  acceptable,  for  we  know  these  fine  species 
merely  from  fragments. 

LmiODENDRON  GiGANTEUM,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  93,  PI.  XXIIT,  fig.  2. 

Leaf  very  large,  bilobed;  upper  lobe  deeply  emarginate,  segments  oblong  ob- 
tuse, with  four  parallel  secondary  veins. 

This  mere  lobe  of  a  leaf  is  about  twelve  centimeters  long,  and,  there- 
fore, would  indicate  a  leaf  at  least  twenty-four  centimeters  broa<l  be- 
tween the  points  of  the  upper  divisions,  or  nearly  one  foot  broad,  and  as 
long.  Liriodendron  tulipifera  has  in  favorable  localities  leaves  as  large 
as  those  indicated  by  this  fragment. 

Menispebmites  obtusilobus,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flora,  p.  94,  PL  XXV.figs. 

1,  2  ;  PL  XXVI,  fig.  3.— PL  VII,  tig.  3. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  large,  broadly  deltoid,  either  shorter ^  nearly  round  (m 
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auUinej  or  hmger^  narrowed  to  cm  obtuse  pointy  peltate  from  near  ike  haee^ 
mbtrUobate^  fivepalmately  nervedy  deeply  undulate. 

The  flg.  3  of  PI.  YII  of  this  memoir  has  been  given  here  on  accoant 
of  the  good  preservation  of  the  leaf  clearly  exposing  the  characters  of 
the  genus.  Comparing  it  with  the  figures  of  the  same  species  in  the 
Cret.  Flora,  its  characters  appear  evidently  identical.  From  the  large 
leaf,  fig.  1,  PI.  XXII,  it  differs  in  no  manner  whatever  except  by  its  size, 
showing,  therefore,  that  this  fine  leaf  is,  as  remarked,  a  mere  variety  of 
the  normal  form.  But  more  than  this,  by  comparison  of  the  distribution 
of  the  veins  and  of  the  essential  characters  of  the  nervation  in  the  fol- 
lowing species,  it  proves  their  relation  to  this  generic  division,  which 
has  two  definite  sections,  represented  one  by  lobate,  the  other  by  en- 
tire leaves. 

Habitat.— Clay  County,  H.  C.  Towner. 

Menispebmites  Salinensis,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flora,  p.  95,  PI.  XX,  figs.  1, 4. 

Leaves  thwkishj  fnembranaceaus  or  suhcoriaceous^  triangular  in  outline, 
deeply  undulatelobed^  or  palmately  five-lobed  from  the  border  base,  which  is 
enlarged  and  truncate, 

Menispebmites  agebifolitjs,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  96,  PL  XX,  figs. 

2  and  3. 

Leaves  small,  triangular  in  outline,  palmately  obtusely  three  lobed,  wedge 
form,  or  abruptly  narrowed  to  the  base  /  nervation  three-palmate. 

Menispebmites  POPULrpoLius,  sp.  nov.    PL  V,  fig.  3. 

Leaf  broadly  ovate,  obtuse,  subcordate  at  the  base,  five-palmately  nerved 
from  the  border  base,  primary  nerves  in  an  open  angle  of  divergence,  dividing 
on  the  lower  side,  like  the  secondary  veins,  all  camptodrome. 

The  leaf  is  broadly  ovate,  perfectly  entire,  coriaceous,  five  and  one- 
half  centimeters  long,  and  as  broad  below  the  middle,  where  it  is  some- 
what enlarged;  five  palmately  nerved  from  the  base,  the  lateral  veins 
diverging  about  equally  in  an  augle  of  30<^  from  each  other,  so  that  the 
inner  one  ascends  to  the  two- thirds  of  the  leaf,  the  second  to  below  the 
middle,  and  the  basilar  veiulets  are  in  right  angle  to  the  midrib.  The 
primary  veins  brauch  on  tbe  outside,  anastomose  with  nervilles,  and 
the  exteiior  ones  curve  along  and  follow  the  borders;  the  secondary 
veins  are  at  an  open  augle  of  divergence  of  60^,  separated  by  strong 
nervilles  at  right  angle  to  tbe  middle  nerve.    The  areolation  is  obsiplete. 

Habitat. — South  of  Fort  Barker,  Kansas,  Chs.  /Sternberg. 

Menispebmites  ovalis,  sp.  nov.    PL  V,  fig.  4. 

Leaf  narrowly  oval  oblong^  obtuse  rounded  at  the  base;  fivepalmately^ 
nerved ;  lateral  veins  on  an  acute  angle  of  divergence,  the  inner  ones  as- 
cending  to  near  the  top,  branching  outside  ;  brandies  numerous,  parallel, 
curving  along  the  border  in  multiple  festoons. 

This  fine  leaf,  preserved  nearly  entire,  is  subcoriaceous,  seven  and  one- 
half  centimeters  long,  three  and  one-half  centimeters  broad,  nearly  exactly 
oval-oblong,  perfectly  entire  and  rounded  to  the  base.  The  palmately 
five  nervation  is  less  defiuite  than  in  the  former  leaf;  the  two  iuternal 
lateral  veins  are  as  strong  as  the  middle  nerve,  curve  gradually  in  the 
same  direction  as  tbe  borders,  aud,  near  the  top,  join  the  branches  of  the 
midrib,  with  which  they  anastomose  in  curves;  the  outside  lateral  veins 
are  thinner  and  shorter ;  they  ascend  nearly  parallel  to  the  borders,  but 
disappear  in  the  middle  of  tbe  leaf  in  anastomosing  with  branches  of  the 
inside  primary  veins.    In  comparing  this  nervation  with  that  of  the 
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former  species  and  also  with  that  of  the  other  leaves  referred  to  this 
division,  its  identical  type  will  be  ea^ly  recognized  and  its  reference  to 
this  genus  found  appropriate. 

Under  the  name  of  Daphnogene  Kanii^  Professor  Heer  has  published  in 
the  Arctic  Flora,  1,  p.  112,  PI.  XIV,  from  the  Miocene  of  Greenland,  leaves 
which  by  form  and  nervation  are  closely  related  to  this  Cretaceous 
species.  In  the  flora  of  Oelinden  by  Saporta  and  Marion,  fragments  of 
leaves  of  the  same  character  are  referred  to  the  Menispermaceas  and 
described  under  the  generic  name  of  Cocculus.  The  Cretaceous  form 
here  described  is  intermediate  between  the  Tertiary  species  and  those 
described  here  from  the  Dakota  group. 

Habitat. — Near  Clay  Center,  Kans.,  H.  C  Towner. 

Menispermites  cyclophyllus,  sp.  nov.    PI.  VI,  fig.  4. 

Leaf  suhcoriaceous^  entire^  nearly  rounds  peltate  from  near  the  middle^ 
deeply  concave^  palmately  Jive  nerved;  inner  lateral  veins  curving  inside 
toward  the  point;  the  outer  ones  open  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the  middle 
nerve  J  all  dividing/  by  open  straight  branches;  basilar  veinlets  threCj  passiiig 
down  and  curving  along  the  borders. 

The  first  of  these  leaves  figured  here  is  not  quite  as  well  preserved  as 
a  larger  specimen  obtained  lately.  The  essential  characters  are,  how- 
ever, distinctly  marked.  Excepting  the  modification  in  relation  to  the 
form  of  these  leaves,  and  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  petiole,  the 
nervation  is  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  former  species  As  observed 
upon  the  larger  specimens,  three  or  four  veinlets  pass  downward  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  petiole,  carving  on 
ea<3h  side  and  following  the  borders  in  festoons,  like  marginal  veinlets. 
The  tertiary  nervation,  which  is  distinct  and  as  marked  upon  the  upper 
part  of  the  figure,  is  exactly  of  the  same  type  as  in  the  former  species, 
the  veinlets  nearly  at  right  angle  or  slightly  oblique  to  the  secondary 
veins,  forming  a  double  series  of  outside  curves  like  superposed  arches, 
the  last  row  following  the  borders  in  festoons.  The  leaf  figured  aa 
marked  above  is  concave  to  the  round  point  of  attachment  of  the  peti- 
ole, which  passes  down  into  the  stone,  leaving  an  opening  like  the  pipe 
of  a  funnel.  In  the  larger  leaf,  which  is  ten  centimeters  broad  and 
eight  long,  the  depression  Is  not  as  marked  and  the  surface  is  nearly 
flat.  On  this  specimen  the  primary  veins  and  their  branches  pass  op  to 
near  the  borders  before  dividing,  and  thus  have  a  nervation  remarkably 
similar  to  that  of  Menispermites  Salinensis,  as  represented  in  Cret.  Flora, 
PI.  XX,  fig.  1. 

Habitat. — Kansas,  near  Fort  Harker,  the  first  leaf,  Chs.  Sternberg. 
Near  Clay  Center,  the  largest  specimen,  H.  C.  Towner. 

MALYACEJB. 

Bterculia  ltneariloba,  sp.  nova. 

Leaf  truncate  to  a  short  thick  petiole,  large,  divided  to  near  ^  ba^e  in 
five  linear-entire,  narrate^  obtusely-pointed  lobes  about  equally  diverging^ 
from  acute  sinuses. 

I  know  this  fine  leaf  only  from  a  sketch  communicated  by  the  owner 
of  the  specimen.  It  is  seventeen  centimeters  broad  between  the  points 
of  the  lower  lobes,  which  are  in  right  angle  to  the  middle  one,  eleven 
centimeters  long  from  the  top  of  the  petiole  to  the  point  of  the  middle 
lobe,  which  is  eleven  centimeters  long  from  the  sinuses;  ftve-palmately 
nerved  from  the  base ;  lobes  nearly  linear,  narrowed  into  a  short  point, 
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entire;  nerves  very  thick,  secondary  veins  and  areolation  obsolete. 
Tbis  leaf  may  be  referable  to  AraHa^  bat  it  appears  more  evidently 
related  to  Sterculia  by  its  truncate  base  and  its  narrow  linear  lobes. 
HABiTAT.^Near  Clay  Center,  JT,  0.  Towner. 

TILIACE^. 

Gbeyiopsis  HAYDENm  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  97,  PL  III,  figs.  2, 4:  PL 

XXIV,  fig.  3. 

Leaves  largey  broadly  ovate,  tapering  up  to  a  point,  more  or  less  abruptly 
narrowed  to  the  ba>se;  borders  equaUy  denticulate  from  below  the  middle; 
nervation  irregularly  pinnate  or  abnormally  five-palmate,  craspedodrome. 

In  regard  to  these  leaves,  whose  attribution  is  not  positively  known, 
Count  Saporta  remarks  that  by  their  facies  they  resemble  leaves  of 
Carylopsis,  a  generic  division  of  the  HamamelidcB,  especially  represented 
in  the  Japan  flora ;  the  attribntion  would  be  therefore  a  natural  one. 
These  leaves,  however,  appear  equally  related  by  some  of  their  charac- 
ters and  by  their  facies  to  the  Tiliacece. 

AOEBAOE^. 

Nkgundoides  AOUTrFOLiTJS,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flora,  p.  97,  PL  XXI,  fig.  5. 

Leaves  irregularly  cut;  leaflets  thin,  lanceolate-pointed  or  enlarged  lobate, 
with  acuminate  lohes, pinnately  veined;  veins  camptodrome. 

No  other  fragments  referable  to  this  have  been  discovered.  The  true 
character  of  the  leaves  represented  by  the  fragments  is  uncertain. 

CELASTBACE^. 

Celastrophyllum  ensifolium,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  108,  PL  XXI, 

ligs.  2,  3. 

Leaves  very  thick  and  coriaceous,  linear,  abruptly  contracted  to  the  base 
by  a  round  curve,  broadly  deltoid-pointed,  borders  undulately  crenate  or 
merely  undulate;  nervation  pinnate,  secondary  veins  close,  parallel  camp- 
todrome, diverging  in  acute  angle  from  the  thick  middle  nerve. 

AQUIFOLIACE-ffl. 

Ilex  steangulata,  sp.  nov.    PL  VIII,  fig.  3. 

Leaf  coriaceous,  narrow,  panduriform  or  strangled  in  the  middle  to  a 
smaU  angular  lobe  ;  rounded  and  narrowed  to  the  petiole,  entire  toward  the 
base;  upper  part  enlarged  oval  f point  broken),  borders  irregularly,  dis- 
tantly, obtusely  dentate,  secondary  vdiis  close,  nearly  at  right  angle  to  the 
middle  nerve,  irregularly  camptodrome. 

This  leaf  is  about  five  and  one-half  centimeters  long  without  the 
petiole,  which  measures  one  and  one-half  centimeters;  its  broadest  part 
above  the  petiole,  as  below  the  point,  is  not  more  than  twelve  milli- 
meters, and  in  the  middle,  where  it  is  contracted,  two  millimeters  only. 
Its  texture  is  thick ;  the  surface  rugose;  the  secondary  veins  generally 
very  oi)en,  though  variable  in  their  direction ;  curve  near,  and  along 
the  borders,  forming  a  more  or  less  distinct  narrow  margin.  The 
areolation  distinct  only  at  one  place,  where  the  epidermis  is  destroyed, 
is  in  small  angular  generally  square  areolae.  The  deformed  shape  of 
this  leaf,  its  border,  its  thick  texture,  and  nervation,  indicate  its  relation 
to  this  genus. 
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Habitat. — Same  as  pryophyllum  salidfoliumj  in  connection  with  coal 
strata  of  Southwest  Colorado,  at  a  higher  stage  of  the  Cretaceous, 
H.  Holmes. 

These  two  last-named  species  have  no  relation  known  as  yet  with 
any  of  the  Dakota  group,  and  none  also  with  species  of  the  Lower 
Ligiiitic  or  Eocene.  Tbelr  affinity  appears  to  be  with  a  group  of  plants 
known  from  specimens  of  the  upper  stage  of  the  Cretaceous  of  New 
Jersey.  Indeed,  the  two  horizons  where  fossil  leaves  have  been  found 
in  this  State,  represent,  by  the  lithological  composition  of  the  strata, 
their  relative  distance,  and  the  characters  of  their  fossil  leaves,  a  striking 
affinity  with  what  is  seen  in  the  stratification,  the  composition,  and  the 
plants  of  the  formation  referred  above  and  reported  by  Mr.  Holmes. 
The  Lower  Cretaceous  of  New  Jersey  is  composed,  as  far  iis  I  could 
judge  from  tbe  specimens  which  I  examined,  of  sandy,  white,  or  reddish 
coarse  shale,  wherein  the  plants  are  imbedded  in  profusion,  but  in  a 
poor  state  of  preservation.  These  represent  many  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  Dakota  group,  or  at  least  evidently  related  forms. 
Both  Magnolia  CapeUini  and  especially  Magnolia  alternans^  are  among 
them.  The  upper  group,  on  the  contrary,  has  scarcely  any  identical 
species  with  tbose  of  the  lower,  thougb  the  intervening  space  is  not 
more  tban  one  hundred  feet;  its  types  appear  generally  different,  and 
as  the  vegetable  remains  are  found  in  a  soft  clay,  the  leaves  are  flEur 
better  preserved.  Among  the  species  of  this  Upper  Cretaceous  group, 
one  is  apparetitly  closely  related  to  the  Dryophyllum  described  from 
Mr.  Holmes's  specimens.* 

FRANGULACE^. 

Paliurus  membranaceus,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  108,  PL  XX,  fig.  6. 

Leaf  sniallj  membranaceous^  ovalj  obtuse^  entire^  palmately  three-nerved 
from  the  base ;  lateral  veins  thin ;  nervilles  distinct^  in  right  angle  to  the 
veins  and  joining  them. 

Ehamnus  tenax,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  109,  PI.  XXI,  fig.  4. 

Leaf  entire,  lanceolate-pointed  or  acuminate,  narrowed  by  a  curve  to  a 
short  petiole  ;  lateral  veins  dose,  nufnerous,  thin,  parallel^  camptodrome. 

TEEEBINTHAOE^. 

JuGLANS  !  Debeyana,  Hecr,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  110,  PI.  XXIII,  figs.  1-5. 

Leaves  coriaceous,  entire,  broadly  ovatCj  obtuse,  or  with  a  short  obtuse 
point,  rounded  subcordate  at  the  base,  or  narrowed  by  a  curve  and  slightly 
decurring  to  tlie  petiole ;  middle  nerve  thick  ;  secondary  veins  numerouSj 
open,  camptodrome. 

It  has  been  remarked,  in  the  introduction,  that  these  leaves  may  be 
referable  to  Rhus.  Count  Saporta  remarks  that  if  there  is  among  these 
leaves  a  proportionate  number  of  them  with  unequilateral  base,  like  figs. 
4  and  5,  they  may  indeed  represent  a  Juglans  or  a  Juglandites. 

*  These  specimeus  wore  received  after  my  return  from  New  Jersey,  wherev  by  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  G.  H.  Cook,  tbe  director  of  the  freolojgical  survey  of  that  State,  I  had 
the  privilege  of  examining  the  numerous  materials  or  tbe  State  oollectioD.  I  have  not 
had  yet  opportunity  of  comparing  the  specimena  of  Colorado  with  those  of  New 
Jersey,  and  speak  therefore  from  memory. 
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Phtllites  BHOiFOLiTJSy  Leaqx.,  Gret  Flor.,  p.  Ill,  PI.  XXTI,  figs 

5  and  6. 

Leaves  cariaeeaus^  lanceolate  penninerve^  irregularly  obtusely  dentate; 
middle  nerve  thick;  secondary  veins  parallel^  camptodrofnCj  deeply  marked. 

Pbunus!  oeetaobus,  Lesqx.^  Cret.  Flora,  p.  Ill,  PI.  XXni,  figs. 

8  and  9 ;—  PI.  IV,  fig.  9. 

Drupe  ovatCj  obtusely  pointed^  grooved  on  one  side  to  the  middle^  notched 
at  the  enlarged  obtuse  base. 

Nothing  new  bas  been  elicited  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  this  fmit, 
though  another  specimen  has  been  foond  apparently  representing  the 
same  species.  As  seen  in  fig.  9  of  PI.  IV,  it  is  exactly  of  the  same  size 
and  form  as  the  one  in  Pi.  XXIII,  fig.  8,  of  the  Gret  Flora.  It  is 
upon  the  surface  of  a  large  flat  fragment  of  sandstone,  where  it  is  im- 
bedded to  the  middle  of  its  thickness,  the  part  figured  being  very  dis- 
tinct. From  the  remnants  of  a  thin  coat  of  matter  similar  to  a  shelly 
envelope,  it  seems  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  coriaceous  pericarp. 
The  same  specimen  represent  a  leaf  of  Aralia  Towneri. 

Habitat.— South  of  Glay  Genter,  Kansas,  H.  C.  Towner. 

INCEBTJS  SEDIS. 

ASPIDIOPHYLLUM,  Lesqx. 

Leaves  large^  triangular  in  outline^  palmately  trilobedj  truncate  and 
auricledat  base;  nervation  coarse^  primary  nerves  three  from  above  the 
peltate  top  of  the  petiole ;  secondary  veins  close^  parallel^  camptodrome  or 
craspedodrome. 

The  essential  difPerence  separating  the  leaves  of  this  new  division 
from  those  of  Sassafras  (Araliopsis)  is  the  broadly  i>eltate  and  auricled 
base.  As  seen  from  Plate  II,  fig.  1,  the  lateral  veins  are  very  open, 
nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  middle  one,  and  therefore  the  lobes 
have  the  same  direction,  and  the  leaf  has  nearly  the  appearance  of  a 
cross;  these  short  broad  lobes,  either  obtusely  dentate  by  the  extension 
of  the  point  of  the  secondary  veins  entering  them,  or  entire  whenever 
these  veins  curve  along  them,  are  remari^ably  similar  to  thote  of  8. 
Barkerianum.  The  secondary  nervation,  however,  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  character,  the  veins  being  more  curved  in  passing  up  to  the 
borders,  and  also  at  a  more  obtuse  angle  of  divergence.  The  rounded, 
more  or  less  elongated  auricle  is  nerved  by  the  downward  continuity  of 
the  secondary  veins,  or,  as  seen  in  fig.  2,  by  two  pairs  of  secondary 
veins  in  right  angle  to  the  middle  nerve,  and  two  pairs  of  marginal 
veinlets  from  the  top  of  the  petiole.  This  disposition  has  analogy  to 
the  basilar  nervation  of  Credneria  leaves,  with  the  difference,  however, 
that  in  Credneria  all  the  lower  secondary  veins  are  at  a  right  angle  to 
the  midrib.  The  same  kind  of  affinity  is  still  more  marked  with  species 
of  Protophylluniy  as  for  example  P.  multinerve^  Gret.  Flor.,  PL  XVIII, 
fig.  1,  whose  leaves,  however,  are  not  lobed,  and  whose  upper  nerva- 
tion is  of  an  entirely  different  type.  We  have  therefore  still  in  these 
leaves  a  union  of  different  characters  separately  and  distinctly  recog- 
nized in  other  groups  of  this  remarkable  flora. 

ASPIDIOPHYLLUM  TRILOBATUM,  Sp.  nOV.     PI.  II,  figS.  1,  2. 

Leaves  large,  coriaceous,  triangular  or  rhomboidal  in  outline,  more  or 
less  deeply  trilobate,  broadly  cuneate  to  the  basCj  enlarged  into  an  half  round 
auriclCj  threenervedfrom  above  the  peltate  base  of  the  thick  middle  nerve. 

These  leaves  vary  in  size  from  ten  to  twenty-four  centimeters  long  and 
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from  twelve  to  thirty  centimeters  broad  between  the|>oint8  of  the  lateral 
lobes }  these  are  turned  upward  in  the  normal  form,  the  angle  of  diver- 
gence of  the  lateral  veins  being  40^  to  50^,  with  a  very  deep  coarse 
nervation.  The  borders  of  the  lobes  are  more  generally  dentate,  and  the 
veins,  therefore,  mostly  craspedodrome. 

I  was  disposed  to  consider  as  a  separate  species  the  leaf  represented, 
fig.  1,  greatly  differing  by  its  diminutive  size,  the  direction  of  the  lobes, 
and  the  still  broader  nervation.  These  leaves,  of  which  we  have  two 
specimens,  have  the  surface  runcinate,  or  appearing  as  if  they  were  not 
fully  unfolded ;  they  represent  probably  a  peculiar  form  or  variety  of  the 
same  species,  for,  except  this  difference,  the  characters  are  the  same. 

Habitat. — South  of  Fort  Barker,  Kansas,  CJis.  Sternberg. 

Pbotophyllum  Steenbergu,  Lesqx.,  Cret  Flora,  p.  101,  PL  XVI: 

PL  XVIII,  fig.  2. 

Leaves  large^  coria4ieous^  peltate  entire^  rounded  or  cordate  at  base^  grad- 
ually narrowed  up  into  a  slightly  obtuse  point ;  basilar  veins  one  or  ttco  pairs. 

PE0T0PHYLLU3I  Leoonteanxjm,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  103,  PL  XVII, 

fig.  4 ;  PL  XVI,  fig.  1. 

Leaves  coriaceous^  rounds  more  enlarged  in  the  middle^  entire;  middle 
nerve  thick^  lowest  secondary  veins  much  divided^  boMar  veins  in  right 
angle  to  tlie  middle  nerve  proportionally  thick. 

Pbotophyllum  !  Nebbascekse,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  103,  PL  XXVII, 

fig.  3. 

Leaf  smalls  subcoriaceous^  oraloblong,  abruptly  narrowed  to  the  petiole  ; 
borders  entire^  middle  nerve  ihin^  secondary  veins  closcy  parallel^  all  under 
the  same  angle  of  divergence. 

This  leat  is  by  its  character  referable  to  the  generic  division  of  the 
Hainamelitesy  and  clearly  related  to  the  leaf  of  our  PL  VII,  fig.  4. 

Pbotophyllum  QUADBATUM,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  104,  PL  XIX,  fig.  1. 

Leaves  thickish,  subcoriaeeouSy  round  square  in  outline  ;  truncate  at  the 
bcbse  and  subpeltatCj  deeply  undulate^  obtuse;  nervation  thickj  secondary 
veins  straight  to  the  borders. 

Pbotophyllum  minus,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  104,  PL  XIX,  fig.  2 ; 

PL  XXVIl,  fig.  1 ;—  PL  V,  fig.  6. 

Leaves sma%  coriaceous ^  broadly  ovate^  truncate  orsubcordate  at  the  base; 
entire  or  slightly  undulate^  subpeltate. 

These  different  forms  of  Protophyllum  are  clearly  defined  and  preserve 
their  characters  in  the  numerous  specimens  which  I  have  had  for  exam- 
ination. PI.  IV,  fig.  0,  shows  a  very  small  leaf  of  this  speoiea,  repre- 
senting in  miniature  the  large  forms  described  in  the  Cret.  Flora. 

Pbotophyllum  multinebve,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  105,  PI.  XVIII, 

fig.  1. 

Leaves  of  medium  sizCy  coriaceous,  oval-oblong,  round-truneate  at  the  basCy 
peltate,  middle  nerve  thick,  secondary  veins  close,  numerous^  in  an  open 
angle  of  divergence,  the  lower  ones  in  right  angle  and  deflecting  downward^ 
borders  entire  or  undulate. 

Pbotophyllum  bugosum,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  105,  PL-  XVII,  figs.  1 

and  2 ;  PL  XIX,  fig.  3. 

Leaves  deltoid-ovate,  rounded  and  subpeltate  at  the  basCj  borders  entire; 
nervation  coarse^  sfurface  rugose,  secondary  veins  irregular  in  distance  and 
ddrection. 
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Protophyllum  Hatdenii,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  106,  PI.  XVtl,  fig.  3. 

Leaves  stnall,  cariaceauSy  smooth^  ohUmg-ovUte^  painted^  deeply  irregularly 
undulate'lobedy  abruptly  rounded  to  the  ba^e^  subpalmately  three-nerved; 
secondary  veins  parallel^  straight  to  the  borders^  basilar  veins  two  or  three 
pairs  at  right  angles  to  the  middle  nerve. 

The  basilar  nervation  of  this  species,  as  also.of  the  following,  is  of  the 
Credneria  type. 

Protophyllum  crbdnerioides,  sp.  nova.    PI.  Ill,  fig.  1 5  PL  VIII, 

fig.  4. 

Leaves  small,  nearly  round,  truncate  at  the  base^  long  petioled ;  borders 
entire,  undulate  ;  nervation  obscurely  trifid ;  secondary  veins  on  various 
angles  of  divergence. 

These  leaves,  of  which  we  have  many  specimens,  vary  in  size  from  six 
to  eight  centimeters,  and  are  as  broad  as  long ;  they  are  more  or  less 
deeply  undulate,  but  the  borders  are  entire,  though  all  the  veins  and 
their  divisions  pass  to  the  borders ;  the  petiole  is  comparatively  long 
and  slender  and  the  secondary  veins  more  or  less  open,  according  to 
their  position,  being  at  a  right  angle  to  the  middle  nerve  near  the  base 
and  at  an  acute  angle  of  divergence  near  the  top.  As  in  the  former 
species,  the  leaves  are  obscurely  tripalmately-nerved,  the  lower  lateral 
primary  veins  above  the  borders  being  underlaid  as  in  Credneria  by  two 
pairs  of  thinner  veins  in  right  angle.  In  this  case,  however,  as  these 
lower  veins  branch,  and  have  the  same  direction  as  those  above,  they  are 
rather  secondary  veins,  like  the  others,  and  the  nervation  snould  be 
considered  as  pinnate. 

Habitat.— Mostly  found  near  Fort  Harker,  Kansas,  Chs.  Sternberg. 

Protophyllum!  Mudgei,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p,  106,  PI.  XVIII,  fig.  3. 

Leaf  thick,  coriaceous,  ovate-obtuse,  enlarged  and  truncate  at  base,  equally 
denticulate  ;  middle  nerve  very  thick  ;  secondary  veins  alternate,  more  or  less 
branching,  crojtpedodrome. 

The  leaf,  the  only  fragment  of  which  is  figured,  is  of  uncertain  refer- 
ence. 

Anisophyllum  semi-alatum,  Lesqx.,  Cret;.  Flora,  p.  98,  PI.  VI,  figs. 

1-6. 

Leaves  thick,  coarsely  veined,  ovate  or  obovate  in  outline,  eitlier  abruptly 
narrotced,  subtruncate  and  subcordate  to  the  petiole,  or  rounded  wedge  form 
to  the  base,  irregularly  lobate  on  one  side,  deeply  undulate  on  the  borders  ; 
nervation  irregularly  three  to  Jive  palmate  from  above  the  base  of  the  leaves  ; 
primary  veins  mveh  dimded. . 

Eremophyllum  fimbriatum,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  107,  PI.  VIII, 

fig.  1. 
Leaf  peltate,  kidney-shaped,  with  an  entire  broadly  truncate  base  ;  bor- 
ders dentate  by  equal  Imstate  or  auricled,  and  pointed  teeth;  nervation 
seven-palmate, 

VEGETABLE  ORGANISMS  OF  UNCERTAIN  AFFINITY. 

Phyllites  betul^folius,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  112,  PI.  XXVIII, 

figs.  4,  7. 

Leaves  small,  mostly  in  fragments,  round-ovate,  truncate  at  the  top,  nar- 
rowed to  the  base  by  a  round  curve;  borders  dentate;  nervation  pinnate^ 
irregular,  craspedodrome.     % 
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PHTLLI7ES  BHOMBOiDEUS,  Lesqx.,  Gret  Flora,  p.  112,  PL  YI,  fig.  & 

Leaf  rkombaidal^  broadly  etneate  to  the  basCy  more  obtusely  narrotted  and 
undulate  from  the  middle  to  an  obtuse  short  point ;  nervatum  five-palmate 
from  the  base^  the  two  inner  lateral  veins  curving  up  at  a  very  acute  angle 
of  divergence  and  aerodrome  or  nearly  reaching  the  point  of  the  leaf  branching 
outside,  the  external  veins  following  the  borders  up  to  the  middle  of  the  leafy 
where  they  anastomose  with,  brandies  of  the  first  pair, 

Phyllites  cotinus,  Lesqx. 

BUMELIA  MARCOUANA,  Heer  (Lesqx.),  Cret.  Flora,  p.  90,  PI.  XXVIIl,  fig.  2. 

Leaf  membrana^ieous,  broadly  oval,  entire,  emdrginate,  rounded  downward 
to  a  long  slender  petiole,  penninerve. 

From  informatioD  received  of  Professor  Heer,  this  leaf  positively 
differs  from  the  one  which  he  examined  and  which  is  figured  ic 
Dana's  Manual  of  Geology.  Though  the  likeness  of  this  leaf  to  those 
of  Ehus  cotinus  is  marked,  its  relation  is  not  definite. 

Phyllites  Vanon^,  Heer,— Cret.  Flora,  p.  113,  PL  XX,  fig.  7:  PI. 

XXVIIl,  fig.  8. 

Leaves  small,  ovate-lanceolate,  pointed,  cuneiform  to  the  base;  borders  en- 
tire, middle  nerve  thin,  secondary  veins  few,  scattered^  camptodrome, 

Phyllites  ttmbonatus,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  113,  PI.  XIX,  fig.  4. 

Leaf  quadrate  in  outline,  truncate  at  the  ba^e,  deeply  notched  at  the  top  by 
the  splitting  of  the  thick  middle  nerve,  irregularly  broadly  undulate  on  ^ 
borders;  secondary  veins  fete,  at  irregular  distances,  nearly  at  right  angle  to 
the  middle  nerve,  camptodrome. 

Phyllites  amorphus,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  113,  PI.  XXI F,  figs.  3,  4. 

Two  fragments  of  coriaceous,  obovate,  entire  leaves,  narrowed  to  the  base 
(broken) ;  middle  nerve  deep  and  narrow ;  secondary  veins  either  in  right 
angle  to  the  middle  nerve  or  curved  downward,  or  passing  up  in  an  acute  angle 
of  divergence,  branching  and  anastomosing  in  varions  abnormal  ways. 

Ptenostrobus  nebbascensis,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  114,  PI.  XXIV, 

fig.  1. 
Cone  oblong,  cut  in  its  length  ;  seeds  oblong-oval,  lenticular,  obtuse  at  one 
end,  pointed  at  tlie  other,  winged,  wings  oval  oblong,  striated, 

Caulinites  spinosa,  Lesqx.,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  115. 

Stems  or  branches  cylindrical,  with  rough  surface  marked  by  irregular^ 
dose  dots,  or  small  cavities  resembling  the  impressions  of  scale;  bearing  long 
spines  at  right  angles. 

Cabpolithes  !,  Cret.  Flora,  p.  114,  PL  XXVI,  fig.  5,  PL  XXX,  fig.  11. 

Fruit  f  large,  oval-pointed  at  both  ends,  costate,  marked  at  the  Uyioer  end 
by  a  small  hollow  surrounded  by  small  semi-globular  bolsters  corresponding 
with  the  end  of  the  costce. 

The  bodies  represented  by  the  figures  are  doubtfully  referred  to  some 
vegetable  organism. 


It  would,  perhaps,  seem  advisable  to  close  this  review  by  a  table  of 
comparison,  exposing  the  relation  of  the  species  of  the  Dakota  group 
with  those  of  the  Cretaceous  floras  of  other  countries.  A  table  of  this 
kind,  however,  would  not  offer  any  valuable  information,  and  could  be 
of  little  interest,  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  materials  available 
for  comparison.    The  few  points  of  affinity  between  'our  American  Ore- 
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taceous  plantB  and  those  of  Europe  have  been  remarked  in  the  Oretaceoas 
Flora,  and,  since  its  pablication,  no  other  work  has  appeared  on  the  same 
subject  bat  the  third  volume  of  the  Arctic  Flora,  where,  as  remarked  be- 
fore, Professor  Heer  describes  the  species  of  fossil  plants  from  two  stages 
of  the  Cretaceous  ot  Greenland ;  a  lower  one,  that  of  Come ;  an  upper  one, 
that  of  Atane,  and  an  intermediate  small  group  from  Spitzberg.  With 
the  species  of  the  first  division,  tbe  Dakota  group  flora  has  Gleichenia 
nordemkioldij  identical  and  none  related ;  with  those  of  the  second,  it 
has  two  Conifers — Sequoia  fa^tigiata  and  Pinus  QuenstedH.  This  last  has 
been  described  also  by  the  author,  from  Spitzberg,  and  formerly  from 
Moletin.  In  the  monocotyledonous.  our  FhragmiteB  cretaceous  seems 
identical  with  Arundo  greeidandica^  Beer,  of  the  same  upper  stage,  and 
in  the  dicotyledonous,  Myrica  cretacea^  Lesqx.,  is  comparable  to  M, 
zenkeri,  Heer,  which  is  represented  by  a  fragment  only.  There  is  still 
an  evident  relation  of  the  leaves  described  by  Heer  as  Chondraphyllum 
orbiculatum  and  C,  nordenskioldi  with  those  of  Hedera  oralis^  ot  the 
Dakota  group.  We  have  also  Andromeda  Parlutoriiy  Alagnolia  Capellinij 
and  M,  alternans  present  in  both  floras.  These  three  species  are  appa- 
rently extensively  distributed  in  the  Cretaceous. 

Without  taking  into  account  the  more  or  less  acceptable  modifications 
of  generic  and  specific  forms  pro|)08ed  in  this  review,  we  have  here  an 
addition  to  the  North  American  Cretaceous  flora  of  twenty-four  species, 
mostly  clearly  defined  from  very  fine  specimens.  This  contribution,  the 
result  of  the  discoveries  made  during  one  year  only,  by  two  zealous 
young  naturalists  who  have  explored  merely  an  area  of  small  extent  in 
the  counties  where  they  live,  shows  what  abundant  materials  are  still 
left  in  the  strata  of  the  Dakota  group  to  reward  future  researches.  It 
exposes,  also,  with  more  evidence  the  riches  and  the  diversity  of  the 
vegetation  of  the  Cretaceous  period,  manifested  as  it  is  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  dicotyledonous  leaves  in  the  three  great  divisions  of  this 
class  of  plants;  b^'  the  numerous,  clearly-limited,  generic  groups  which 
they  represent,  as  well  as  by  the  multiplicity  of  specific  forms  referable 
to  some  of  the  genera.  The  species  of  Menispermites  and  of  ProtophyV- 
lunij  for  example,  are  as  distinctly  separated  by  the  characters  of  their 
leaves,  though  preserving  the  unity  of  their  generic  type,  as  we  see 
them  at  the  present  time  under  analogous  climatic  circumstances. 

These  facts  tend  to  confirm  the  general  conclusions  briefly  exposed  in 
the  Cretaceous  Flora  concerning  the  origin  and  th6  distribution  of  the 
dicotyledonous  species,  a  question  to  which  the  history  of  our  present 
North  American  flora  is  interested  in  the  highest  degree. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 

Fig.  1.  Aralia  tripartita,  $p.  nov.,  page  348. 
Fig  2,  2*,  Araua  Saportanba,  «p.  mov.,  page  350. 


EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  H. 

Figs.  If  2.  ASPIDIOPHYLLUM  TRILOBATUM,  «p.  IIOV.,  paffO  361. 

Fig.  3.  Ampelophyllum  attenuatum,  «p.  nor.,  page  354. 
Fig.  4.  Phtllocladus  subintegrifolius,  Leaqx.,  page  337. 
Figs.  5, 5*.  Glbichenia  nordenskiOidi,  Heer.^  page  334. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  m. 


Fig.  1.  Protophyllum  ckrdnkrioidbs,  «p.  fior.,  page  363. 
Figs.  3,  A,  8*.  Sequoia  fastigiata,  Stemb.,  page  2^. 
Fig.  8.  Hedbra  platanoidba,  ap,  nov.j  page  351. 
Fig.  4.  Myrica  crbtaoba,  «p.  nov.f  page  ^9. 
Fig.  5.  Andrombda  affinis,  «p.  nov-^  page  348. 
Figs.  6,  6*,  7,  7».  PiNUS  quenbtedti,  Heer.^  page  336. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IV. 


Fig.  1.  Abalia  Towneri,  9p.  not.,  page  349. 
FigB.  2-4.  A u ALIA  CONCRKTA,  sp.  nov,^  page  349. 
Figs.  5-7.  Sequoia  condita,  sp,  nov,j  page  335. 
Fig.  8.  Inolefis  f,  species. f  page  337. 
Fig.  9.  Prunus  f  CRETACEA,  Lcsqx.y  page  361. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  L 

Fig.  1.  Aralia  tripartita,  tp.  nov.,  page  348* 
Fig  2|  2*,  Araua  Saportanea,  sp.  nov.,  page  350. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  IL 


¥1gs.  1, 2.  AsPiDiopnYXLUM  tkilobatum,  tp.  nor.,  pafre  361. 
Fig.  3.  Ampelopiiyllum  attexuatum,  sp.  nor.,  page  354. 
Fig.  4.  Phylixkjladus  subintegrifolius,  LeBqx.,  page  ^7. 
Figs.  5y  5*.  Glbichenia  nordensdOldi,  Heer,,  page  334. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  PLATE  VIIL 

Fig  L  ClSSiTKS  ACUMINATUS,  «p.  ftor.,  page  353. 

Fig.  2.  Dryopiiyllum  (Qukhcus)  salicifolium,  sp,  fior.,  page  340. 

Fig.  3.  Ilex  stkanoulata,  Rp.  nov,^  pnge  3o9. 

Fig.  4.  Protophyllum  ckkdnkrioidks,  ep.  wot'.,  ]!ftge  363. 

Fig.  5.  Platanus  Herrii,  Leitqx,,  page  34  L 


REPORT  OF  W.  H.  JACKSON. 


ANdENT  RIMS  IN  SODTHWESTEPN  COLORADO. 


By  W.  H.  Jackson. 


In  the  extreme  south  western  corner  of  Colorado  Territory,  west  of  the 
one  hundred  :ind  eighth  degree  of  longitude,  are  groups  of  old  ruined 
houses  and  towns,  displaying  a  civilization  and  intelligence  far  beyond 
that  of  any  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  this  or  adjacent  Territory. 

We  will  endeavor,  in  the  few  pages  following,  to  describe  these  with 
as  much  minuteness  and  circumspection  as  a  very  hasty  trip  enabled 
us  to  observe ;  depending  more  upon  the  pictorial  illustrations  accom- 
panying this  .article  for  clear  exposition  of  the  subject  than  upon  any 
choice  of  words. 

Although  ruins  in  considerable  number  and  importance  were  said  to 
exist  along  the  Eio  Las  Animas  and  San  Juan,  we  did  not  think  it  best 
to  spare  anv  of  the  litUe  time  at  our  disposal  for  their  investigation. 
Our  object  being  to  find  those  in  which  the  picturesque  predominated 
and  were  the  least  known,  we  directed  our  course  to  the  westward,  hav- 
ing obtained  reliable  information  of  the  existence  of  some  which  would 
come  up  to  our  anticipations.  The  Bio  Mancos,  one  of  the  western  trib- 
utaries of  the  San  Juan,  rises  in  two  principal  forks  among  the  western 
foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  La  Plata,  flows  southwesterly  through  fertile  and 
beautiful  valleys  to  a  great  table-land,  known  as  the  ^^  Mesa  Verde,'' 
and  entering,  flows  directly  south  through  it  to  the  valley  of  the  San 
Juan,  and  then  turning  west  again  joins  that  stream  near  the  crossing 
of  the  boundary-lines  of  the  four  Territories. 

Gommencing  our  observations  in  the  park-like  valley  of  the  Mancos 
between  the  mesa  and  the  mountains,  .we  find  that  the  low  benches  which 
border  the  stream  upon  either  side  bear  faint  vestiges  of  having,  at  some 
fiur-away  time,  been  covered  with  dwellings,  grouped  in  communities 
apparently,  but  now  so  indistinct  as  to  present  to  the  eye  little  more 
than  unintelligible  mounds.  By  a  little  careful  investigation,  however, 
the  foundations  of  great  square  blocks,  of  single  buildings,  and  of  circu- 
lar inclosures,  can  be  made  out ;  the  latter  generally  with  a  depressed 
center,  showing  an  excavation  for  some  purpose.  The  greater  portion 
of  these  mounds  are  now  overgrown  with  artemisia,  piiion-pine,  and 
cedar,  concealing  them  almost  entirely  from  casual  observation.  We 
found  the  surest  indication  of  their  proximity  in  the  great  quantity  of 
broken  pottery,  which  covered  the  ground  in  their  neighborhood,  the 
same  curiously  indented,  painted,  and  glazed  ware  found  throughout 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  was  all  broken  into  very  small  pieces, 
none  that  we  could  find  being  larger  than  a  silver  dollar.  We  had  no 
opportunity  to  make  any  excavations  about  these  old  mounds ;  but  such 
little  scratching  around  as  we  could  do  developed  nothing  new  below 
the  surface,  all  the  pottery  which  covers  the  ground  having  been  broken 
and  scattered  since  the  demolition  of  the  homes  of  the  makers.  No- 
where among  these  open-plains  habitations  could  we  discover  any  ves- 
tiges of  stone-work,  either  in  building  material  or  implements.    It  a& 
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very  evident  that  the  houses  were  all  of  adobe,  the  mound-like  charac- 
ter of  the  remains  jastifyiug  that  belief. 

The  ^^  Mesa  Verde"  extends  north  and  south  about  twenty,  and  east 
and  west  about  forty  miles.  It  is  of  a  grayish-yellow  Gretaceous  sand- 
stone, with  a  very  nearly  horizontal  bedding,  so  that  the  escarpment  is 
about  equal  upon  all  sides,  ranging  from  S)0  to  1,000  feet  in  height. 
The  capping  or  upper  strata  are  generally  firmly  and  solidly  bedded, 
retaining  a  perpendicular  face  of  about  200  feet,  with  a  succession  of 
benches  below,  connected  by  the  steep  slopes  of  the  talus.  Side-cauoos 
penetrate  the  mesa,  and  ramify  it  in  every  direction,  always  presenting 
a  perpendicular  face,  so  that  it  is  only  at  very  rare  intervals  that  the 
top  can  be  reached ;  but,  once  up  there,  we  find  excellent  grazing,  and 
thick  groves  of  cedar  and  piiion-pine.  From  the  bottom  of  the  cafion 
up,  the  fidopes  of  the  escarpment  are  thickly  covered  with  groves  of  cedar 
and  piiion,  gnarled  and  dwarfed,  but  sucking  up  a  vigorous  livelihood 
from  the  cracks  and  crevices  of  the  barren  declivities.  Below,  the  Cot- 
tonwood and  willow  grow  luxuriantly  beside  the  streams,  while  dense 
growths  of  a  reedy  grass  tower  above  our  heads  as  we  ride  through  it 
Throughout  its  entire  length,  the  canon  preserves  an  average  width  ot 
about  200  yards,  sooietimes  much  wider  and  again  n'arrower.  The 
stream,  meandering  from  side  to  side,  frequently  interrupted  by  beaver- 
dams,  cuts  a  deep  channel  in  the  friable  earth  which  characterizes  all 
the  valley-lands  of  this  region,  while  the  banks  upon  either  one  Ride  or 
the  other  are  perpendicular,  so  that  it  is  an  extremely  troublesome  mat- 
ter to  cross.  Added  to  the  difficulties  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
stream  is  a  thick  matted  jungle  of  undergrowth,  tall,  reedy  grass,  wil- 
lows, and  thorny  bushes,  all  interlaced  and  entwined  by  tough  and  wiry 
grape-vines  bordering  its  banks  upon  either  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
current  is  sluggish,  and  the  water  tinged  with  a  milky  translnoency, 
gathered  from  the  soil. 

Entering  the  canon  at  its  upper,  end,  we  strike  into  the  old  Indian 
trail  whi3h  comes  over  from  the  head  of  the  Bio  Dolores,  and,  passing 
down  this  canon  a  short  distance,  turns  off  to  the  left  and  goes  over  to 
the  La  Plata.  About  a  hundred  Indians  had  just  passed  over  it  with 
their  horses  and  goats,  so  that  it  was  in  most  excellent  traveling  order, 
although  winding  in  and  out,  and  over  and  among  great  blocks  of  sand- 
stone and  other  dSbris  from  above ;  the  encroaching  stream,  too,  fire- 
queutly  forcing  the  narrow  pathway  high  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  pro- 
jecting spurs,  the  treacherous  character  of  the  banks  of  the  stream  for- 
bidding the  crossing  and  recrossing  usual  in  such  cases.  Grouped  along 
in  clusters,  and  singly,  were  indications  of  former  habitations,  very 
nearly  obliterated,  and  consisting  mostly,  in  the  first  four  or  five  miles, 
of  the  same  mound-like  forms  noticed  above,  and  accompanied  always 
by  the  scattered,  broken  pottery.  Among  them  we  found  one  building 
of  squared  and  carefully-laid  sandstone :  one  face  only  exposed,  of  three 
or  four  courses,  above  the  mass  of  dSoriSj  which  covert  everything. 
This  building  lay  within  a  few  yards  of  the  banks  of  the  stream ;  was 
apparently  about  10  feet  by  8,  the  usual  size,  as  near  as  we  could  deter- 
mine, of  nearly  all  the  separate  rooms  or  houses  in  the  larger  bloolcs, 
none  larger,  and  many  not  more  than  5  feet  square.  The  stones  ex- 
posed are  each  about  7  by  12  inches  square  and  4  inches  thick,  those  in 
their  original  position  retaining  correct  angles,  but,  when  thrown  down, 
worn  away,  and  rounded  by  attrition  to  shap^ess  bowlders.  Bemg  so 
exposed  to  the  elements,  the  cementing  material  which  bound  the  ma- 
sonry together  is  entirely  worn  away  upon  the  surface;  but,  upon  pull- 
ing away  a  few  courses,  it  was  found  binding  the  rocks  together  quite 
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firmly.    It  was  not,  however,  anything  more  than  an  adobe  or  clay- 
cement. 

As  we  progressed  down  the  canon,  the  same  general  characteristics 
held- good ^  the  great  mtgority  of  the  mins  consisting  of  heaps  of 
d6bri8j  a  central  mass  considerably  higher  and  more  massive  than  the 
snrronnding  lines  of  subdivided  squares.  Small  buildings,  not  more 
than  8  feet  square,  were  often  found  standing  alone  apparently ;  no  trace 
of  any  other  being  detected  in  their  immediate  neighborhood. 

TVe  now  commenced  to  note  another  peculiar  feature.  Upon  our  right, 
the  long  slopes  of  protruding  strata  and  debris  formed  promontories, 
extending  out  into  the  canon.  Upon  these,  and  not  more  than  50  feet 
above  the  stream,  we  found  frequent  indications  of  their  having  b^n 
occupied  by  some  sort  of  works,  the  foundations  of  which  in  every.case 
were  circular,  with  a  deep  depression  in  the  center,  and  generally  occur- 
ring in  pairs,  two  side  by  side,  ranging  from  10  to  20  feet  in  diameter. 
There  was  no  masonry  of  any  kind  visible,  but  thickly  strewn  all  about 
any  quantity  of  broken  pottery.  Above,  were  indications  of  habitations 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  but  not  marked  enough  to  warrant  further  search. 

At  those  places  where  the  trail  ran  high  up,  near  the  more  precipitous 
portion  of  the  blufi',  we  found  remnants  of  stone  walls,  inclosing  spaces 
of  from  5  to  12  feet  in  length,  in  the  cave  like  crevices  running  along 
the  seams.  They  were  pretty  well  demolished,  the  stones  undressed 
and  imbedded  in  mud  mortar.  In  many  places,  little  niches  or  crevices  in. 
rock  had  been  walled  up  into  cupboard-like  inclosures  of  about  the  size 
of  a  bushel- basket.  We  searched  them  eagerly,  but  they  had  all  been 
despoiled  before  us.  Nothing  of  any  greater  importance  was  found  up 
to  the  time  we  made  camp  at  nightfall.  All  that  we  had  seen  during 
the  day  was  of  exceeding  interest,  but  came  far  short  of  our  expecta- 
tions. 

Our  camp  for  the  night  was  among  the  stunted  pifions  and  cedars 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  escarpment  of  the  mesa;  its  steep  slopes 
and  perpendicular  faces  rising  nearly  1,000  feet  above  us.  Quantities 
of  broken  pottery  were  strewn  across  the  trail,  to  the^dgeof  the  stream, 
and  as  ruins  of  some  sort  generally  followed,  close  attention  was  paid  to 
the  surroundings ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  square  inclosure 
of  rough  slabs  of  stone,  set  in  the  earth  endwise,  and  indicating,  possi- 
bljf  A  grave,  nothing  was  found  to  reward  our  search.  Just  as  the  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  western  walls  of  the  canon,  one  of  the  party  de- 
scried far  up  the  cliff  what  appeared  to  be  a  house,  with  a  square  wall, 
and  apeitures  indicating  two  stories,  but  so  far  up  that  only  the  very 
sharpest  eyes  could  define  anything  satisfactorily.  We  had  no  field- 
glass  with  the  party,  and  to  this  fact  is  probably  due  the  reason  we  had 
not  seen  others  during  the  day  in  this  same  line ;  for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  ruins  exist  throughout  the  entire  length  of  the  cafion,  far  above 
and  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  observation.  Cedar  and  pines  also 
grow  thickly  along  the  ledges  upon  which  they  are  built,  hiding  com- 
pletely anything  behind  them.  All  that  we  did  find  were  built  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  cliffs  themselves,  with  but  few,  and  then  only  the 
smallest  apertures  toward  the  canon ;  the  surface  being  dressed  very 
smooth,  and  showing  no  lines  of  masonry,  it  was  only  upon  the  very 
closest  inspection  that  the  house  could  be  separated  from  the  cliff. 

The  discovery  of  this  one,  so  far  above  anything  heretofore  seen, 
inspired  us  immediately  with  the  ambition  to  scale  the  height  and 
explore  it,  although  night  was  drawing  on  fast,  and  darkness  would 
probably  overtake  us  among  the  precipices,  with  a  chance  of  being  de- 
tained there  all  night.    All  hands  started  up,  but  only  two  persevered 
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to  the  end.  The  first  500  feet  of  ascent  were  over  a  long,  steep  slope  of 
dSbriSj  overgrown  with  cedar  :  then  came  alternate  perpendiculars  and 
slopes.  Immediately  below  the  honse  was  a  nearly  perpendicular 
ascent  of  100  feet,  that  puzzled  us  for  a  while,  and  which  we  wore  only 
able  to  surmount  by  finding  cracks  and  crevices  into  which  fingers  and 
toes  could  be  inserted.  From  the  little  ledges  occasionally  found,  and 
by  stepping  upon  each  other's  shoulders,  and  grasping  tufts  of  ytMOft, 
one  would  draw  himself  up  to  another  shelf,  and  then,  by  letting  down 
a  stick  of  cedar,  or  a  hand,  would  assist  the  other.  Soon  we  reached  a 
slope,  smooth  and  steep,  in  which  there  had  been  cut  a  series  of  steps, 
now  weathered  away  into  a  series  of  undulating  hummocks^  by  whidi 
iUwas  easy  to  ascend,  and  without  them,  almost  an  impossibility.  An- 
other short,  steep  slope,  and  we  were  under  the  ledge  upon  which  was 
our  honse,  (Fig.  12,  Plate  III.)  It  was  getting  quite  dark,  so  we  delayed 
no  longer  than  to  assure  ourselves  that  it  was  all  we  hoped  for,  and  to 
prospect  a  way  up  when  we  should  return  the  next  morning  with  the 
photographic  outfit. 

Bright  and  early,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was  dispatched,  we  commenced 
the  ascent.  Mexico,  our  little  pack-mule,  with  the  apparatus  upon  her 
back,  by  sharp  tacks  and  lively  scrambling  over  the  rocks,  was  able 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  precipice  of  which  I  have  spoken  above.  Up 
this  we  hauled  the  boxes  containing  the  camera  and  chemicals  by  tiie 
long  ropes  taken  from  the  pack-saddle.  One  man  was  shoved  up  ahead, 
over  the  worst  place,  with  the  rope,  and  tying  it  to  a  tree^  the  others 
easily  ascended. 

The  house  stood  upon  a  narrow  ledge,  which  formed  the  flocyr,  and 
was  overhung  by  the  rocks  of  the  clifll  The  depth  of  this  ledge  was 
about  10  by  20  in  length,  and  the  vertical  space  between  ledge  and 
overhanging  rock  some  fifteen  feet.  The  house  occupied  the  left-hand 
half  as  we  face  it ;  the  rest  being  reserved  as  a  sort  of  esplanade,  a  small 
portion  of  the  wall  remaining  which  cut  it  off  from  the  narrow  ledge 
running  beyond.  The  edges  of  the  ledge  upon  which  the  house  stood 
were  rounded  off,- so  that  its  outside  wall  had  to  be  built  upon  an  incline 
of  about  forty- five  degrees ;  the  esplanade,  too,  had  been  extended  by 
three  abutments,  built  out  flush  with  the  walls  of  the  house,  upon  the 
steeply-inclined  slope,  and  giving  support  probably  to  a  balustrade. 

The  house  itself,  perched  up  in  its  little  crevice  like  a  swallow's  nest, 
consisted  of  two  stories,  with  a  total  height  of  about  12  feet,  leaving  a 
space  of  two  or  three  feet  between  the  top  of  the  walls  and  the  over- 
hanging rock.  We  could  not  determine  satisfactorily  whether  any  other 
roof  had  ever  existed  or  whether  the  walls  ran  up  higher  and  joined  the 
rock,  but  we  incline  to  the  first  supposition.  The  ground-plan  showed  a 
front  room  about  6  by  9  feet  in  dimensions,  and  Imok  of  it  two  smaller 
ones,  the  face  of  the  rock  forming  their  back  walls.  These  were  each 
about  5  by  7  feet  square.  The  left  hand  of  the  two  back  rooms  projected 
beyond  the  front  room  in  an  L.  The  cedar  beams,  which  had  divided  the 
house  into  two  floors,  were  gone,  with  tike  exception  of  a  few  qilintered 
pieces  and  ends  remaining  in  the  wall,  just  enough  to  show  what  they 
were  made  of.  We  had  some  little  doubt  as  to  whether  the  back  rooms 
were  divided  in  the  same  way,  nothing  remaining  to  prove  the  faot^ 
excepting  holes  in  the  walls,  at  the  same  height  as  the  beams  in  the 
other  portion.  In  the  lower  front  room  are  two  apertures,  one  serving 
as  a  door,  and  opening  out  upon  the  esplanade,  about  20  by  SO  inches 
in  size,  the  lower  sill  24  inches  fh)in  the  floor ;  and  the  otiier  a  small 
outlook,  about  12  inches  square,  up  near  the  ceiling,  and  looking  over 
tiie  caiion  beneath.    In  the  upper  story,  a  window  corresponding  in 
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size,  shape,  and  position  to  tlie  door  below,  commands  an  extended 
view  down  the  caiion.  The  upper  lintel  of  this  window  was  of  small, 
straight  sticks  of  cedar,  of  about  the  size  of  one's  finger,  laid  close 
together,  the  small  stones  of  the  masonry  resting  upon  them.  Directly 
opposite  this  window  is  a  similar  one,  opening  into  a  large  reservoir,  or 
cistern,  the  upper  walls  of  which  come  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  window. 
This  is  semicircular,  inclosing  the  angle  formed  by  the  side  wall  of  the 
bouse  against  the  rock,  with  an  approximate  capacity  of  about  two  and 
a  half  hogsheads.  From  the  window,  and  extending  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  reservoir,  are  a  series  of  cedar  pegs,  al^ut  a  foot  apart, 
enabling  the  occupants  to  easily  reach  the  bottom.  The  entire  con- 
struction of  this  little  human  eyrie  displays  wonderful  perseverance, 
ingenuity,  and  some  taste.  Perpendiculars  were  well  regarded,  and 
the  angles  carefully  squared.  The  stones  of  the  outer  rooms  or  front 
were  all  squared  and  smoothly  faced,  but  were  not  laid  in  regular 
courses,  as  they  are  not  uniform  iu  size,  ranging  from  15  inches  in 
length  and  8  in  thickness  down  to  very  small  ones.  About  the  corners 
and  the  windows,  considerable  care  and  judgment  were  evident  in  the 
overlapping  of  the  joints,  so  that  all  was  held  firmly  together.  The 
only  sign  of  weakness  is  in  the  bulging  outward  of  the  front  wall,  pro- 
duced by  the  giving  way  or  removal  of  the  floor-beams.  The  back 
portion  is  built  of  rough  stone,  firmly  cemented  together.  The  mortar 
is  compact  and  hard,  a  grayish-white,  resembling  lime,  but  cracking  all 
over.  All  the  interstices  between  the  larger  stones  were  carefully 
chrnked  in  with  small  chips  of  the  same  material.  The  partitions  were 
of  the  same  character  as  the  smooth  wall  outside,  both  presenting  some- 
what the  appearance  of  having  been  rubbed  down  smooth  after  they 
were  laid.  The  apertures,  from  one  room  to  another,  are  small,  corre- 
sponding in  size  and  position  to  those  outside.  Most  peculiar,  however, 
is  the  dressing  of  the  walls  of  the  upper  and  lower  front  rooms,  both 
being  plastered  with  a  thin  layer  of  firm  adobe  cement  of  about  au 
eighth  of  an  inch  iu  thickness,  and  colored  a  deep  maroon-red,  with  a 
dingy  white  band  8  inches  iu  breadth,  running  around  floor,  sides,  and 
ceiling.  In  some  places  it  has  peeled  away,  exposing  a  smoothly-dressed 
surface  of  rock.  No  signs  of  ornamentation,  other  than  the  baud  al- 
luded to,  \tere  visible.  The  floor,  which  was  covered  to  a  depth  of  2  or 
3  inches  with  dust,  dirt,  and  the  excrement  of  small  animals,  had  been 
evened  up  with  a  cement  resembling  that  in  the  walls.  The  back  rooms 
were  half-tilled  with  rocky  dSbru  from  roof  and  cliff. 

While  busied  with  my  negatives,  the  others  had  prospected  the  ledge 
in  opposite  directions,  coming  upon  ample  evidence  of  its  having  been 
quite  thickly  peopled.  Buins  of  half  a  dozeu  lesser  houses  were  found 
near  by,  but  all  in  such  exposed  situations  as  to  be  quite  dilapidated. 
Some  had  been  crushed  by  the  overhanging  wall  falling  upon  them,  and 
others  had  lost  their  foot-hold  and  tumbled  down  the  precipice.  One 
little  house  in  particular,  at  the  extremity  of  this  ledge,  about  fifty  rods 
below  the  one  described  above,  was  especially  unique  iu  the  daring  of 
its  site,  filling  the  mind  with  amazement  at  the  temerity  of  the  builders 
and  the  extremity  to  which  they  must  have  been  pushed.  Careful 
views  ot  this  having  been  secured  so  as  to  show  as  well  as  possible  its 
almost  complete  inaccessibility,  we  felt  impelled  to  hurry  on  to  new 
developments.  Apparatus  was  carefully  lowered  to  the  patiently-wait- 
ing mule,  and  adjusted  to  the  pack-saddle,  then,  mounting  our  own 
animals,  we  pushed  on  down  the  cafion,  which  now  opened  out  into 
quite  a  valley,  side  caHons  opening  iu  from  either  hand,  adding  mucli 
to  the  space.   Every  quarter-mile,  at  the  most,  we  qavoa  u^^Qi^  ^nv^^xsl^^"^ 
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of  former  habitatioDs,  similar  to  those  already  described;  tne  greater 
majority  occurring  in  the  level  bottoms  and  on  the  low  spars  of  the 
escarpment. 

Two  or  three  miles  below  the  honse  in  Fig.  12,  we  discovered  a  wall 
standing  in  the  thick  brush  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  Con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  crossing;  in  some  places  having 
to  cut  our  way  through  the  entangling  vines  with  our  belt-knives,  and 
then,  when  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  reached,  had  to  follow  it  some 
distance  before  an  opportunity  occurred  to  emerge. 

The  walls  before  us  were  a  portion  of  an  old  tower,  (see  Fig.  1,  Plate  ,) 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  more  dimly  marked  ruins  or  foundations, 
extending  some  distance  in  each  direction  from  it.  As  seen  in  the 
figure  referred  to,  the  tower  consists  of  two  lines  of  walls,  the  space 
between  them  divided  into  apartments,  with  a  single  circular  room  in 
the  center.  The  outside  diameter  of  all  is  25  feet,  that  of  the  inner 
circle  12*  feet,  and  as  the  walls  were  respectively  18  and  12  inches  in 
thickness,  left  a  space  of  4  feet  for  the  small  rooms.  This  outer  circle 
was  evidently  divided  into  six  equal  apartments,  but  only  the  divisions 
marked  in  the  diagram  could  be  distinguished.  In  the  places  where 
they  should  have  occurred,  the  walls  are  so  broken  down  and  covered 
with  dSbris  as  to  render  all  details  indistinguishable.  Where  the  walls 
are  standing,  they  show  small  window-like  doors  opening  into  the  inner 
circle.  The  highest  portion  of  the  inner  wall  is  now  not  more  than  8 
feet,  and  of  the  outer  about  15.  From  the  amount  of  dSbrUj  it  could 
not  have  been  much  higher — not  more  than  20  feet  at  the  most.  The 
space  between  the  walls  is  filled  with  dSbris^  while  outside  there  is  very 
little,  except  where  the  wall  is  totally  ruined. 

The  stones  of  which  this  tower  was  constructed  are  irregular  in  size 
and  shape,  but  with  the  outer  face  dressed  to  a  uniform  suriace,  and  of 
the  same  average  size  as  those  already  described.  The  mortar  and 
^'chinking"  had  been  worn  out  entirely  from  the  more  exposed  portions, 
giving  the  wall  the  appearance  of  having  been  dry-laid;  but  upon  pull- 
ing away  some  of  the  stones  to  a  little  depth,  they  were  found  to  have 
been  well  cemented. 

Passing  on  down  the  cation,  not  stopping  now  to  notice  the  more  ordi- 
nary forms  of  ruins,  we  passed  the  mouths  of  numerous  siQe-ca&ons, 
down  which  come  great  freshets  during  the  rainy  season,  ^uging  out 
deep  arroyos,  and  strewing  the  surface  with  the  collected  dSMs  of  pinon 
and  cedar,  sage-brush  and  cacti.  About  the  mouth  of  Coal  Cafion,  par- 
ticularly, the  whole  surface  of  the  "  wash"  was  covered  with  lumps  of 
fine-looking  bituminous  coal,  as  though  a  thousand  coal-carts  had  trav- 
eled that  way  with  their  tail-boards  out. 

We  camped  at  sunset  at  what  our  guide  called  the  Rattlesnake  Bend, 
within  a  hsilf  dozen  miles  of  the  outlet  of  the  canon.  We  had  not  dis- 
covered any  more  of  the  high  cliff-houses  during  the  day ;  but  there  is 
no  doubt*  that,  if  we  had  had  a  good  field-glass  with  us,  many  more  might 
have  been  found  along  the  crevices  near  the  summit  of  the  escarpment. 
To  have  verified  our  suppositions  by  a  personal  inspection  would  have 
involved  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  more  time  than  we  could  have  spared 
from  our  very  scanty  store.  In  the  vicinity  of  our  camp,  the  caiion 
changed  much  in  appearance;  instead  of  the  long  slope  of  talus  capped 

*  These  dimeDsions  were  estimated  from  the  photograph  aiter  leaving  the  locality, 
not  having  the  time  or  applianoes  for  accurate  measurement  while  there.  The  same 
rdin  has  since  been  examined  by  Mr.  Holmes  and  accurately  mcaBured,  with  thefoHow- 
ing  results:  Dinraeter  over  all  43  feet;  of  the  inner  circle,  25  feet.  Mr.  Holmes  also 
makes  out  ton  apartments  instead  of  six.    BuUetio  No.  1,  vol.  2,  p.  11. 
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by  a  perpendicalar  ledge,  we  have  here  a  perpendicalar  ledge  first,  of 
200  or  300  feet,  and  then  a  long  recediDg  bench,  back  to  the  higher  mesa 
beyond. 

Close  to  our  camp  wae  one  of  the  little  towers  that  occnr  quite  fre- 
quently, about  10  feet  in  diameter,  and  new  some  8  feet  in  height,  with 
the  inside  half-filled  with  the  debris  from  the  walls.  Half  a  mile  below, 
in  the  vertical  face  of  rock,  and  at  a  height  of  from  50  to  100  feet  from 
the  trail,  were  a  number  of  little  nest-like  habitations.  Fig.  5,  Plate  I, 
illustrates  one  of  them,  and  their  general  character.  Communication 
with  the  outside  world  was  from  above  to  a  small  window-like  door,  not 
showing  in  the  sketch.  Two  small  apertures  furnish  a  lookout  over  the 
valley.  The  walls  are  as  firm  and  solid  as  the  rocks  upon  which  they 
are  built.  The  stones  are  more  regular  in  size  than  any  noticed  here- 
tofore, but  smaller.  The  chinking-in  of  small  chips  of  stone  is  notice- 
ably neat  and  perfect  on  the  inside.  This  is  not  a  commodious  dwelling ; 
15  feet  would  span  its  length,  and  6  its  height,  while  in  depth  it  is  not 
more  than  5  feet.  Kear  by,  upon  a  low  ledge,  and  readibly  accessible 
from  below,  is  a  string  of  five  or  six  houses,  evidently  communicating, 
mere  kennels  compared  with  some  others,  made  by  walling  up  the  deep 
cave-like  crevices  in  the  sandstone.  The  same  hands  built  them  that 
Uved  in  the  better  houses ;  the  masonry  being  very  similar,  especially 
the  inside  chinking,  which  was  perfect,  and  gave  the  walls  a  very  neat 
appearance.  Fig.  8  of  Plate  II  is  an  example  of  the  tenacity  of  the  mor- 
tar; the  view  being  of  one  of  the  line  of  little  houses  just  spoken  of. 
In  this  case,  a  portion  of  the  ledge  upon  which  the  house  stands  has 
become  separated  from  the  cliff,  carrying  a  portion  of  one  of  the  build- 
ings with  it;  and  although  torn  away  from  the  remaining  wall,  and 
thrown  over  at  a  considerable  angle,  yet  it  remains  perfectly  firm  and 
unshaken. 

Scratched  into  the  face  of  the  cliff  which  contains  these  houses  are 
various  inscriptions,  one  of  which  is  depicted  in  Fig.  6  of  Plate  I.  As 
they  are  not  cut  in  very  deeply,  and  in  some  places  mere  scratches,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  are  contemporaneous  with  the  houses  them- 
selves. 

Two  or  three  miles  farther,  and  the  canon  changes  in  feature  again ; 
the  highest  level  of  the  mesa  coming  forward  and  towering  over  the  val- 
ley with  a  thousand  feet  of  altitude ;  the  bottom-lands  widening  out  to 
a  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Cottonwood  and  willow 
fringe  the  meandering  stream  in  pleasant  groves,  while  the  dead  level 
of  the  valley  is  heavily  carpeted  with  a  dense  growth  of  artemisia  and 
cacti.  Everything  is  dry,  dusty,  and  barren ;  the  stream  itself  losing  in 
volume,  and  becoming  more  turbid.  Fig.  13  of  Plate  III  represents  in 
outline  the  characteristics  of  the  caHon,  or  valley  rather,  at  this  point. 

In  the  high  bluff,  on  the  right  hand  in  the  sketch,  are  some  of  the  most 
curious  and  unique  little  habitations  yet  seen.  While  jogging  along 
under  this  bluff,  fully  1,000  feet  in  height,  and  admiring  its  bold  outlines 
and  brilliant  coloring,  one  of  our  party,  sharper-eyed  than  the  rest, 
descried,  away  up  near  the  top^  perfect  little  houses,  sandwiched  in 
among  the  crevices  of  the  horizontal  strata  of  the  rock  of  which  the 
bluff  was  composed.  While  busy  photographing,  two  of  the  party 
started  up  to  scale  the  height,  and  inspect  this  lofty  abode.  By  pene- 
trating a  side-canon  some  little  ways,  a  gradual  slope  was  found,  that 
carried  them  to  the  summit  of  the  bluff.  Now,  the  trouble  was  to  get 
down  to  the  house,  and  this  was  accomplished  only  by  crawling  along 
a  ledge  of  about  20  inches  in  width,  and  not  tall  enough  /or  more  thao. 
a  creeping  position.    In  momentary  peril  of  Ufe,&x  t\i'^  \^'5i&\i  \si\^\a^i-^ 
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woald  precipitate  him  down  the  whole  of  this  dizzy  height,  onr  adven- 
turous seeker  after  knowledge  crept  along  the  ledge  until  the  broader 
platform  was  reached,  upon  which  the  most  perfect  of  the  houses  alluded 
to  stands.  The  ledge  ended  with  the  house,  which  is  baUt  out  flush 
with  it«  outer  edge.  This  structure  resembles  in  general  features  the 
cliff-houses  already  spoken  of.  The  masonry  is  as  firm  and  solid  as  when 
first  constructed,  the  inside  being  finished  with  exceptional  care.  In 
width  it  is  about  5  feet  in  front,  the  side-wall  running  back  in  a  semi- 
circular sweep ;  in  length  15,  and  in  height  7  feet  The  only  aperture 
was  both  door  and  window,  about  20  by  ^  inches  in  diameter.  In  Fig. 
7  of  Plate  II,  is  a  design  of  this  aerial  habitation  as  it  appeared  from 
below,  its  uniqueness  consisting  in  its  position  on  the  face  of  the  bluff. 
To  the  casual  observer,  it  would  not  be  noticed  once  in  fifty  times  in 
passing,  so  similar  to  the  rocks  between  which  it  is  plastered  does  it 
appear  from  our  position  on  the  trail.  A  short  distsmce  to  the  rig^t, 
and  on  the  ledge  above,  is  another  building  of  somewhat  ruder  con- 
struction, but  with  corners  square,  and  the  walls  truncated. 

Beferring  again  to  Plate  III  and  Fig.  13,  the  position  of  these  houseSi 
and  also  of  the  one  in  Fig.  12,  can  be  seen  in  the  dark  heavy  lines  near 
the  summit,  just  above  the  most  precipitous  portion  of  the  bluff,  gener- 
ally at  a  height  of  from  600  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  cafioo. 

This  was  the  last  cliff-house  we  noticed  in  this  oafion.  From  the  first 
to  the  last,  all  that  were  upon  an  elevation,  however  slight,  were  on  the 
western  side  of  the  caiion,  with  either  doors  or  windows  fieicing  east^ 
overlooking  the  opposite  bluffs.  We  could  not  find  even  the  faintest 
vestige  of  ruins  or  houses  upon  the  eastern  side.  Those  built  low  down 
on  the  level  land  did  not  hold  to  the  same  rule,  being  scattered  indis- 
criminately upon  either  bank  of  the  stream. 

Proceeding  down  the  broad  open  canon  over  the  now  very  easy  trail, 
we  espied  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream  a  tower  of  apparently 
greater  diroonsions  than  the  ones  noticed  above.  The  crossing  was 
exc^srable;  but,  forcing  a  way  through  the  tangled  undergrowth  to  the 
stream,  a  way  was  found  out  of  it  to  the  ruin  some  forty  rods  back ; 
(see  Fif>s.  2  and  3.)  The  tower  only  remained;  this  is  circulari  12 
feet  in  diameter,  and  now  about  20  in  height,  the  wall  being  about  16 
inches  in  thickness.  Facing  the  valley  northward  is  a  window-like 
aperture,  about  18  by  24  inches  in  size }  the  lower  lintel  some  7  or  8  feet 
above  the  base.  The  stones  of  which  it  is  constructed  are  uniform 
in  size  and  angle.  Being  so  entirely  exposed  to  atmospheric  iufiuences, 
the  mortar  has  worn  away  entirely  from  between  the  outer  layers.  In- 
side, the  dSbris  was  heaped  up  nearly  to  the  window.  By  referring  to 
Fig.  3,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  rectangular  structure,  divided  into  two 
apartments,  each  about  15  feet  square,  joins  the  tower.  Only  one  corner 
of  three  or  four  courses  of  masonry  remains,  shown  in  the  sketch  by  the 
shaded  Hues  ;  the  rest  being  indicated  by  mound-like  lines  of  loose  dibris^ 
in  which  but  few  stones  remain ;  from  which  fact,  and  also  that  the 
center  of  each  square  is  considerably  depressed  below  the  surrounding 
surface,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  underground  apartments,  their 
roofs  not  reaching  the  window  midway  in  the  tower.  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  excavate  upon  these  old  foundations ;  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  many  interesting  relics,  and  possibly  some  clue  to  their 
manner  of  life,  might  be  found.  Our  time,  however,  was  too  limite<l  to 
admit  of  the  experiment,  much  as  we  desired  the  information  it  might 
furnish. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  stands  a  corner  and  a  portion  of  a  doorway 
of  a  hoimQy  (see  Fig.  4),  showing  considerable  care  and  skill  in  its  con- 
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Btraction,  and  what  we  had  not  noticed  before,  the  doorway  facing  east 
is  a  little  over  6  feet  in  height,  tall  enough  to  enable  a  person  to  stand 
np  in  it 

With  these,  we  finished  onr  observations  of  the  mins  in  the  Canon  de 
los  Mancos.  We  were  now  at  its  month,  the  mesa  ending  as-  abruptly 
as  it  began;  the  river  tnrning  well  westward  and  following  approxi- 
mately the  course  of  the  San  Jnan,  joins  it  near  the  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  Territory,  at  the  foot  of  El  Late. 

Striking  ofT  to  the  right  from  the  stream,  and  following  close  under 
the  bold  escarpment  of  the  mesOj  we  could  still  discern,  as  we  bore 
away,  group  after  group  of  standing  walls  and  mounds,  extending  down 
the  valley  into  the  broad  open  plain  of  the  San  Juan.  It  was  with 
many  regrets  that  we  turned  our  backs  upon  these  relics  of  a  forgotten 
race.  Our  trail  now  lay  over  the  peculiar  marly  earths  lying  under 
the  sandstones  of  the  table-land,  soft,  friable,  and  dusty,  without  vege- 
tation, our  mules'  feet  sinking  into  it  to  the  fetlocks  at  each  step.  At 
our  right,  portions  of  the  mesa  have  become  separated  and  weathered 
into  peculiar  pinnacled  turrets.  One  particularly  stands  out  detached 
some  fifty  rods ;  the  trail  passing  between  it  and  the  mesa^  forming  an 
old  and  well-known  landmark  on  the  old  Spanish  trail  from  Santa  F6 
to  Salt  Lake.  A  little  farther  on,  and  to  the  right,  is  another  mass, 
bearing  a  curious  resemblance  to  a  matron  standing  with  a  child  beside 
her,  the  alternating  bands  of  red  and  white  strata  marking  off  the  fig- 
ure into  its  different  proportions  and  into  flounces  and  trimmings. 

Away  to  the  south  and  west,  over  the  broad  plains  of  the  San  Juan, 
where  roam  the  great  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  belonging  to  the  Nava- 
jos,  the  Gallabassas  Mountains  rear  themselves  into  distinct  view; 
while  between  them  and  the  river,  a  great  eristane  thrusts  itself  up  out 
of  the  earth  to  a  height  of  at  least  2,000  feet,  as  veritable  a  needle  as 
was  ever  christened  such. 

Striking  into  this  old  trail,  we  bore  around  to  the  western  side  of  the 
mesay  and,  near  nightfall,  arrived  at.the  extensive  group  of  ruins  about 
^Aztec  Springs,''  lying  out  upon  the  northeastern  flanks  of  El  Late, 
and  close  upon  the  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Mancos  and  the 
McElmo.  It  was  our  intention  to  have  camped  here  and  worked  up 
the  surroundings  at  our  leisure ;  but,  very  much  to  the  surprise  of  our 
guide,  the  spring  was  perfectly  dry,  not  even  the  least  moisture  remain- 
ing to  tempt  us  to  dig  for  it,  for  others  before  us  had  dug  to  the  depth 
of  three  or  four  feet  with  no  reward  for  their  labor.  At  its  best,  it 
could  have  been  but  a  very  insignificant  source  of  supply ;  the  surplus 
oozing  away  through  a  few  yards  of  wiry  grass  into  the  dry  sand.  The 
basin  of  the  spring  lay  in  quite  a  depression,  that  had  evidently  been 
excavated  for  the  purpose.  A  well  may  have  existed ;  for  it  cannot 
be  reasonably  supposed  that  the  very  hurge  settlements  which  at  one 
time  existed  in  the  neighborhood  were  supplied  from  it  in  anywhere 
near  its  present  condition.  The  nearest  running  water  was  12  or  13 
miles  away,  and  none  of  the  surroundings  indicated  that  this  spring 
ever  had  any  very  considerable  volume  of  water.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  spring,  on  the  right,  as  we  face  it  from  below,  is  the  ruin  of  a  great 
massive  structure  of  some  kind,  about  100  feet  square  in  exterior  dimen- 
sions ;  a  portion  only  of  the  wall  upon  the  northern  face  remaining  in 
its  original  position.  The  dSbris  of  the  ruin  now  forms  a  great  mound 
of  crumbling  rock,  from  12  to  20  feet  in  height,  overgrown  with  arti- 
misia,  but  showing  clearly,  however,  its  rectangular  structure,  adjusted 
approximately  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass.  Inside  this  square  is 
a  circle,  about  60  feet  in  diameter,  deeply  depressed  uvth&<^\i\ft;^«  ^^^^ 
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space  between  the  square  and  the  circle  appeared,  upon  a  hasty  examin- 
ation, to  have  been  filled  in  solidly  with  a  sort  of  rubble-masonry.  Gross- 
walls  were  noticed  in  two  places;  but  whether  they  were  to  strengthen 
the  walls  or  divided  apartments  could  only  be  conjectured.  That  portion 
of  the  outer  wall  remaining  standing  is  some  40  feet  in  length  and  15  in 
height.  The  stones  were  dressed  to  a  uniform  size  and  finish.  Upon 
the  same  level  as  this  ruin,  and  extending  back  some  distance,  were 
grouped  line  after  line  of  foundations  and  mounds,  the  great  mass  of 
which  is  of  stone,  but  not  one  remaining  upon  another.  All  the  subdi- 
visions are  plainly  marked,  so  that  one  might,  with  a  little  care,  count 
every  room  or  building  in  the  settlement.  Below  the  above  group,  some 
two  hundred  yards  distant,  and  communicating  by  indistinct  lines  of 
dSbris^  is  another  great  wall,  inclosing  a  space  Of  about  200  feet  square. 
Only  a  small  portion  is  well  enough  preserved  to  enable  us  to  judge, 
with  any  accuracy,  as  to  itfi  character  and  dimensions ;  the  greater  por- 
tion consisting  of  large  ridges  flattened  down  so  much  as  to  measure 
some  30  or  more  feet  across  the  base,  and  5  or  6  feet  in  height-  This 
better-preserved  portion  is  some  50  feet  in  length,  7  or  8  feet  in  height, 
and  20  feet  thick,  the  two  exterior  surfaces  of  well-dressed  and  evenly- 
laid  courses,  and  the  center  packed  in  solidly  with  rubble-masonry,  look- 
ing entirely  different  from  those  rooms  which  had  been  filled  with  defrm, 
though  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  its  being  so  massively 
constructed.  It  was  only  a  portion  of  a  system  extending  out  into  the 
plains,  of  much  less  importance,  however,  and  now  only  of  indistin- 
guishable mounds.  The  town  built  about  this  spring  is  nearly  a  square 
mile  in  extent,  the  larger  and  more  enduring  buildings  in  the  center, 
while  all  about  are  scattered  and  grouped  the  remnants  of  smaller  struc- 
tures comprising  the  suburbs. 

It  was  sunset  by  the  time  we  had  secured  the  photographic  views 
necessary  to  illustrate  the  leading  features  of  this  group.  A  camp  had 
to  be  found,  a  thing  very  easily  done  in  most  localities,  but  here  one  very 
important  constituent  was  wanting.  Sage-brush  and  grass  abounded, 
but  water  was  sadly  deficient.  However,  by  good  luck,  as  we  might 
call  it,  a  few  pools  of  the  grateful  fluid  were  found  in  the  nearly  dry  bed 
of  an  old  stream,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  ruins.  This  pretense 
of  a  stream  known  locally  as  the  McElmo,  flows  westwardly  into  the 
San  Juan ;  and  is  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  but  a  deep  dry 
gulch. 

A  short  distance  above  our  camp,  and  upon  the  top  of  the  mesa, 
which,  at  this  point,  is  not  more  than  25  feet  above  the  valley,  we 
found  a  tower  very  similar  to  that  on  the  Mancos  (see  Fig.  1),  but  con- 
siderably larger,  and  surrounded  by  a  much  greater  settlement.  It  is 
about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and,  like  the  Mancos  one,  double-walled,  the 
space  between  the  two  about  6  feet  in  width,  and  subdivided  into  small 
apartments  by  cross- walls  pierced  with  communicating  doors  or  windows. 
Immediately  surrounding  this  tower  is  a  great  mass,  of  which  it  is 
the  center,  of  scattered  heaps  of  stone  dSbris^  arranged  in  rectangular 
order,  each  little  square  with  a  depressed  center,  suggesting  large  sub- 
divided buildings,  similar  to  the  great  community-dwellings  of  the  Pue- 
blos and  Moquis  and  the  old  ruins  of  the  Chaco.  Upon  the  southeast 
corner  of  this  group,  and  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  mesaj  are  the  re- 
mains of  another  smaller  tower,  and  below  it,  founded  upon  the  bottom 
of  a  small  canon,  which  ran  up  at  right  angles  to  the  McElmo,  is  a 
portion  of  a  heavy  wall  rising  to  the  base  of  this  lesser  tower.  This 
group  covers  a  space  of  about  one  hundred  yards  square ;  while  ad- 
joining it  on  the  mesa  is  group  after  group  upon  the  same  general  plan, 
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a  great  central  tower  and  smaller  surrounding  buildings.  They  covter 
the  whole  breadth  and  length  of  the  land ;  and,  tarn  which  way  we 
would,  we  stumbled  over  the  old  mounds  and  into  the  cellars,  as  we 
might  call  them,  of  these  truly  aborigines.  The  same  painted,  glazed, 
and  otherwise  ornamented  Ware,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  accompanies 
each  settlement,  and  we  were  continually  picking  up  new  designs  and 
forms. 

Starting  down  the  canon,  which  gradually  deepened  as  the  table-land 
rose  above  us,  we  found  upon  each  hand  very  old  and  faint  vestiges  of 
the  hom^s  of  a  forgotten  people,  but  could  give  them  no  more  atten- 
tion than  merely  noting  their  existence.  Half  a 'dozen  miles  down, 
and  we  came  upon  several  little  nest-like  dwellings,  very  similar  to  those 
in  Figs.  6  and  7,  but  only  about  40  or  60  feet  above  the  valley.  Two 
miles  farther,  and  we  came  upon  the  tower  shown  in  Fig.  9,  standing 
upon  the  summit  of  a  great  square  block  of  sandstone,  some  forty  feet 
in  height,  detached  from  the  bluff  back  of  it.  The  building,  upon  its 
summit,  is  square,  with  apertures  like  windows  upon  two  faces,  looking 
east  and  north,  and  very  much  ruined,  but  still  standing  in  some  places 
about  15  feet  above  the  rock  on  which  it  is  built  At  the  base  of  the 
rock  is  a  wall  running  about  it,  a  small  portion  only  remaining,  the  rest 
thrown  down  and  covered  with  dSbris  from  the  house  above. 

About  here  we  crossed  the  boundary-line  into  Utah,  and  then,  tv^o 
or  three  miles  farther,  we  came  upon  a  very  interesting  group.  The 
valley,  at  this  place,  widens  out  considerably,  and  in  the  center  stands 
a  solitary  bntte  of  dark-red  sandstone,  upon  a  perfectly  bare  and  smooth 
floor  of  the  same,  dipping  down  to  the  center  of  the  valley  at  a  slight 
inclination.  The  butte,  a  remnant  of  a  former  mesa,  worn  down  by 
time  to  its  present  dimensions,  is  about  100  feet  in  height  and  300  in 
length ;  an  irregular  mass,  seamed  and  cracked,  and  gradually  going 
the  way  its  former  surroundings  have  traveled.  Eunning  about  its 
base,  in  irregular  lines,  are  remains  of  walls,  but  whether  for  defense  or 
^  habitation  would  be  hard  now  to  determine.  At  the  back  of  the  rock, 
'  a  view  of  which  is  had  in  Fig.  10,  are  the  remains  of  two  quite  consid- 
erable walls,  one  above  the  other ;  the  lower  portion — one  corner  only  of 
a  square  building,  all  traces  of  the  remaining  portions  having  entirely 
disappeared — seemed  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  approach  to  the  larger  build- 
ing above,  the  top  of  which  came  up  nearly  to  the  summit  of  the  rock. 
It  is  about  18  feet  in  length  and  12  feet  in  height.  Portions  only  of  the 
side-wails,  connecting  it  with  the  rock,  remain.  The  stones  of  which  it 
is  built  are  very  uniform  in  size,  angle,  and  finish,  more  so  than  any  yet 
seen,  but,  like  all  similarly -exposed  buildings,  the  mortar  is  washed'  or 
worn  away  entirely  from  between  the  outer  layers;  farther  in,  it  is 
intact  as  usual.  In  front  is  a  single  aperture  of  about  18  by  24  inches, 
whether  for  door  or  window  would  be  hard  to  guess.  The  only  access 
to  the  top  of  the  rock  was  through  the  window  of  this  house.  On  top 
are  evidences  of  some  sort  of  mason-work,  that  covers  it  from  one  end 
to  the  other.  All  the  irregular  gaps  and  crevices  have  been  walled  up, 
probably  to  make  an  even  surface.  But  few  of  the  stones  remain  in 
position ;  in  one  or  two  places,  three  or  four  courses,  all  the  rest  are 
thrown  down  and  scattered. 

In  the  rear,  about  fifty  yards  removed,  are  other  ruins  belonging  to 
the  group,  surrounding  the  rock.  The  better-preserved  portions  consist 
of  a  square  tower,  with  one  round  corner,  about  12  feet  in  diameter,  and 
upon  the  lowest  side — which  stands  in  a  dry  run — about  20  feet  in 
height  The  walls  are  18  inches  in  thickness  with  no  signs  of  apertures. 
Adjoining  this  ruin  is  another,  but  so  much  thrown  Ao'vxv^«k\»\»^^ta«e^ 
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nurecognizable ;  and  between  these  and  the  rock  were  circular  depres- 
sions ot  some  considerable  depth,  indicating  either  sabterrauean  apart- 
ments or  reservoirs.  No  water  conld  be  found  anywhere  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  dry  bed  of  the  McElmo  was  fully  a  mile  distant,  in  which 
water  occurs  during  the  winter  and  spring  only. 

Aside  from  the  interest  attaching  to  the  ruins  themselves,  there  are 
thrown  about  this  rock  and  its  surroundings  the  romance  and  charm 
of  legendary  association.  The  story  runs  thus,  as  given  us  by  our 
guide,  and  very  excellently  rendered  by  !Mr.  IngersoU,  in  his  article  to 
tiie  New  York  Tribune  of  November  3 : 

Formerly,  the  aborigines  inhabited  all  this  country  we  had  been  over  as  far  west  as 
the  headwaters  of  the  San  Jnan,  as  far  north  as  the  Rio  Dolores,  west  some  distance 
into  Utah,  and  south  and  southwest  throughout  Arizona  and  on  down  into  Mexico. 
They  had  lived  there  from  time  immemorial — since  the  earth  was  a  small  island,  which 
augmented  as  its  inhabitants  multiplied.  They  cultivated  the  vaUey,  fashioned  what- 
ever utensils  and  tools  they  needed  very  neatly  and  handsomely  out  of  clay  and 
wood  and  stone,  not  knowing  any  of  the  useful  metals ;  bu^t  their  homes  and  kept 
their  fk>cks  and  herds  in  the  fertile  river-bottoms,  and  worshiped  the  sun.  They 
were  an  emiuentlv  peaceful  and  prosperous  people,  living  by  agriculture  rather  than 
by  the  chase.  About  a  thousand  years  ago,  however,  they  were  visited  by  sav- 
age strangers  from  the  North,  whonf  they  treated  hospitably.  Soon  theee  visits 
became  more  frequent  and  annoying.  Then  their  troublesome  neighbors — ances- 
tors of  the  present  Utes — began  to  forage  upon  them,  and,  at  last,  to  maasaere 
them  and  devastate  their  farms ;  so,  to  save  their  lives  at  least,  they  buiU  booaes 
high  upon  the  cliffs,  where  they  could  store  food  and  hide  away  tiU  the  raldera 
left.  But  one  summer  the  invaders  did  not  go  back  to  their  mountains  as  the  people 
expected,  but  brought  their  families  with  them  and  settled  down.  So,  driven  mm 
their  homes  and  lands,  starving  in  their  little  niches  on  the  high  olifEs,  they  coold  only 
steal  away  during  the  night,  and  wander  across  the  oheerless  uplands.  To  one  who 
has  traveled  these  steppes,  such  a  flight  seems  terrible,  and  the  mind  hesitates  to  pic- 
ture the  suffering  of  the  sad  fugitives. 

At  the  criatone  they  halted,  and  probably  found  friends,  for  the  rooks  and  caves  are 
fuU  ot  the  nests  of  these  human  wrens  and  swallows.  Here  they  oolleoted,  ereoted 
stone  fortifications  and  watch-towers,  dog  reservoirs  in  the  rocks  to  hold  a  supply  of 
water,  which  in  all  cases  is  precarious  in  this  latitude,  and  once  more  stood  at  bay. 
Their  foes  came,  and  for  one  long  month  fought  and  were  beaten  back,  and  retnmed 
day  after  day  to  the  attack  as  merciless  and  inevitable  as  the  tide.  Meanwhile,  the  . 
families  of  the  defenders  were  evacuating  and  moving  south,  and  bravely  did  their 
protectors  shield  them  till  they  were  all  safely  a  hundred  miles  away.  The  besiegeni 
were  beateu  back  and  went  away.  But  the  narrative  tells  us  that  the  hollows  of  the 
rocks  wore  filled  to  the  brim  with  the  mingled  blood  of  conquerors  and  conquered, 
and  red  veins  of  it  ran  down  into  the  cation.  It  was  such  a  victory  as  they  could  not 
afford  to  gain  again,  and  they  were  glad,  when  the  long  fight  was  over,  to  follow  their 
wives  aod  little  ones  to  the  south.  There,  in  the  deserts  of  Arizona,  on  weU-nigh  un- 
approachable isolated  bluffs,  they  built  new  towns,  and  their  few  descendants,  the 
Moqnis,  live  in  them  to  this  day,  preserving  more  carefully  and  purely  the  history  and 
veneration  of  their  forefathers  than  their  skill  or  wisdom.  It  was  from  one  of  their  old 
men  that  this  traditional  sketch  was  obtained. 

The  bare  floor  of  nearly  white  sandstone,  upon  which  the  batte  stands, 
is  stained  in  gory  streaks  and  blotches  by  the  action  of  an  iron  constit- 
uent in  the  rocks  of  another  portion  of  the  adjoining  bluffs,  and  this 
feature  probably  gave  rise  to  the  legend.  Half  a  mile  back,  or  north 
f^oni  this  historic  butte,  is  a  group  of  small  cave-hoases.  A  long  bluff 
line,  about  100  feet  in  height,  of  alternating  bands  of  red  and  white 
sandstone,  has,  along  a  line  of  its  upper  strata,  quite  a  number  of  shal- 
low caves,  in  which  are  snug  little  retreats,  securely  walled  in,  the 
masonry  perfect  and  substantial.  Along  the  top  of  the  bluff  are  traces 
of  old  walls,  but  now  well-nigh  obliterated. 

While  passing  the  mouth  of  a  wide  side-cauon,  coming  in  from  the 
right,  a  tall,  black-looking  tower  caught  our  eye,  perched  upon  the  very 
brink  of  the  mesaj  overlooking  the  valley.  Tying  our  riding-animals  at 
the  foot,  and  leading  the  pack-mule,  with  photographic  kit,  we  aoou 
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strock  into  an  old  trail,  worn  deep  into  the  rocks,  winding  and  twisting 
among  great  bowlders,  and  overgrown  and  obstracted  with  rank  growth 
of  sage,  cedar,  and  cacti.  In  its  day,  the  trail  had  been  a  good  one; 
now  it  was  anything  bnt  snch.  Bad  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  the  only 
way  to  the  sammit,  and  we  were  thankful  for  it  Skirting  the  edge  of 
the  mesa  a  few  yards,  we  came  to  the  tower,  the  trail  passing  back  of  it 
and  on  up  to  a  higher  level.  A  huge  block  of  sandstone  has  rolled  down 
from  the  escarpment  of  the  mesa  above,  lodging  upon  the  very  brink  of 
a  bench  midway  between  top  and  bottom,  and  upon  this  the  tower  is 
built,  so  that  from  below  both  appear  as  one.  They  are  of  the  same 
diameter,  about  10  feet,  and  sopie  18  feet  in  height,  equally  divided  be- 
tween rock  and  tower.  In  construction,  it  is  similar  to  those  already 
described,  of  single  wall.  It  was  evidently  an  outpost  or  watch-tower, 
guarding  the  approach  to  a  large  settlement  upon  or  beyond  the  mesa 
lying  above  it.  From  this  point  we  now  struck  out  for  another  group 
of  ruins  lying  upon  a  nameless  stream,  some  eight  or  ten  miles  farther 
west.  Four  or  five  miles  we  followed  the  McElmo  down,  the  trail  good, 
the  whole  surface  covered  with  a  dense  growth  of  artemisia  and  groves 
of  cedar  and  pinon,  with  cottonwoods  fringing  the  dry  stream.  Branch- 
ing  off  at  right  angles,  crossing  the  head^  of  two  caiions  which  opened 
out  quickly  into  great  gorges,  and  then  descending  into  a  valley  densely 
covered  with  greasewood,  we  came  upon  the  ruins  we  were  in  search  of. 
Through  the  valley  ran  a  deep  gulch,  a  narrow  thread  of  warm,  brackish 
water  appearing  at  intervals  in  its  bed,  and  gathering  into  pools  in 
basins  a  short  distiince  below  the  ruins. 

In  Fig.  11  of  Plate  III,  is  a  sketch  of  a  ground-plan  of  the  ^^  city," 
showing  its  general  arrangement.  The  stream  referred  to,  and  shown 
in  the  sketch,  sweeps  the  foot  of  a  rocky  sandstone  ledge,  some  40  or  50 
feet  in  height,  upon  which  is  built  the  highest  and  better-preserved  por- 
tion of  the  settlement.  Its  semicircular  sweep  conforms  to  the  ledge; 
each  little  house  of  the  outer  circle  being  built  close  upon  its  edge.  Be- 
low the  level  of  these  upper  houses  some  10  or  12  feet,  and  within  the 
semicircular  sweep,  are  seven  distinctly-marked  depressions,  each  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  by  rocky  d6bris^  the  lower  or  first  series  probably 
of  small  community-houses.  Upon  either  flank,  and  founded  upon  rocks, 
are  buildings  similar  in  size  and  in  other  respects  to  the  large  ones  on 
the  line  above.  As  paced  off,  the  upper  or  convex  surface  measured  100 
yards  in  length.  Each  little  apartment  is  small  and  narrow,  averaging 
6  feet  in  width  and  8  feet  in  length,  the  walls  being  18  inches  in  thick- 
ness. The  stones  of  which  the  entire  group  is  built  are  dressed  to  nearly 
uniform  size  and  laid  in  mortar.  A  peculiar  feature  here  is  in  the  round 
corners,  one  at  least  appearing  upon  nearly  every  little  house.  They  are 
turned  with  considerable  care  and  skill,  being  true  curves  solidly  bound 
together. 

With  this  last  our  observations  of  these  interesting  relics  came  to  an 
end.  Our  trip  was  short  and  rapid,  and  instituted  in  the  first  place,  as 
I  have  said,  in  quest  of  the  picturesque,  and  we  found  it.  For  a  much 
more  complete  and  faithful  exposition  of  this  interesting  subject,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  a  series  of  photographic  views  from  which  the  ac- 
companying illustrations  are  drawn. 

I  cannot  close  without  extending  thanks  to  Capt.  John  Moss,  of  La 
Plata,  our  volunteer  guide,  who  accompanied  us  over  the  route  compris- 
ing the  ruins.  To  his  accurate  knowledge  of  their  locality,  and  the  best 
way  to  reach  them,  as  well  as  of  the  language  of  the  Indians,  is  due  much 
of  the  success  of  the  trip. 
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New  York,  March  1, 1876. 

Sra :  I  herewith  forward  the  subjoined  report  of  zoological  work  done 
during  the  season  of  1874  in  connection  with  tlie  survey  under  your 
direction,  a  preliminary  account  of  which  was  published  by  you  in  the 
Bulletin  of  the  Survey,  second  series,  No.  2,  under  date  of  May  14, 1875 ) 
and  I  remain,  with  high  respect,  yours,  etc., 

ERNEST  INGEBSOLL, 

Zoologist. 
Dr.  F.  V.  Hatden, 

U.  S.  Oeologisty  Wtishingtonj  D.  (J, 

The  material  herein  reported  upon  consists  of  two  collections,  chiefly 
of  mollusks:  one  made  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Barber,  of  West  Chester,  Pa.,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  Territory ;  and  the  other  made  by  the  writer 
in  connection  with  the  Photographic  Division  of  the  Survey  during  July, 
August,  and  September  of  1874,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Master 
Frank  Smart,  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Barber  was  attached  to  Mr.  Marvine's  Topographical  Party,  and 
collected  plants  and  shells  in  North  Park,  along  Bear  and  White  Rivers, 
and  at  the  White  River  agency,  where  he  was  engaged  in  making  baro- 
metric observations  for  several  weeks.  His  collection  is  not  large,  but 
is  interesting  in  that  it  exhibits  several  species  which  I  did  not  find, 
and  also  includes  additional  examples  of  the  new  Microphysa^  which  was 
described  by  Mr.  Bland  from  my  specimens. 

My  own  route  lay  from  Denver  west  into  Middle  Park,  thence  south 
up  the  valley  of  the  Blue  to  Hoosier  Pass,  leading  the  party  into  South 
Park,  from  which  we  crossed  over  to  the  Arkansas,  and  thence  through 
Poncha  Pass  into  San  Luis  Park,  and  across  to  Saguache.  From  here 
the  road  led  west  to  the  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency,  and  then  southwest 
through  Antelope  Park  to  Baker's  Park,  in  the  high  mountains. 

At  this  point,  the  camp  was  stationed ;  and  leaving  Mr.  Smart  to  col- 
lect here,  I  accompanied  Mr.  Jackson  on  a  side-trip  of  nearly  three 
weeks'  duration,  made  southwest  into  the  valley  of  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
at  the  extreme  corner  of  the  Territory.  On  our  return  trip  from  Baker's 
Park,  we  followed  the  Rio  Grande  to  Del  Norte,  thenco  struck  across 
the  San  Luis  plain  to  the  '^  Stind-hiils,"  through  Mosca  Pass,  Huerfano 
Park,  Wet  Mountain  Valley,  and  Oak  Greek,  and  finally  came  to  Ganon 
Gity,  where  I  left  the  party. 

Collections  were  made  at  nearly  every  camp  on  the  whole  route,  and 
that  they  do  not  make  a  greater  aggregate  is  due  to  the  inexperience  of 
the  writer,  the  haste  with  which  the  party  moved,  and  not  a  little  to  the 
comparative  scarcity  of  those  objects  in  which  he  happened  to  take  the 
most  interest,  and  most  desired  to  have  completely  represented.  In 
such  cases,  in  the  absence  of  specimens  ojr  affirmative  evidence,  a  oer- 
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tain  amoant  of  negative  evidence  appears,  which  may  be  of  value  in 
future  deductions.  I  append  a  list  of  the  localities,  remarking  upon  ele- 
vation and  so  forth,  at  which  collections  were  made.  The  absence  of 
any  camp,  as  Nos.  12-16,  from  this  list,  does  not  necessarily  imply  that 
I  was  idle,  but  that  nothing  of  importance  reached  home  from  that 
locality. 

LIST  OP  LOCALITIES  FROM  WHICH  SPECIMENS  WERE  BROUGHT  HOME. 

Camp  9  :  Hot  Sulphur  SpringSj  Middle  ParJc^  July  31  to  August  5.  Ele- 
vation 7,725  feet.  A  broad,  open  valley,  containing  hot  and  cold 
springs  of  various  mineral-waters. 

Camp  9-10 :  Ch-and  River  Valley ^  August  5.  About  7,500  feet'  Grassy 
prairies  and  river-terraces  of  coarse  gravel  covered  with  sage-brush, 
with  but  little  timber,  except  along  some  portions  of  the  river-banks. 

Camp  10 :  Mouth  of  Blue  River ^  August  6-8.  About  7,500  feet.  High 
river-terraces.  Cottonwoods  and  alders  along  the  river  and  about 
springs  in  the  neighboring  hills. 

Camp  10-11 :  Blue  River  Valley y  August  8.  7,600-8,500  feet  Same 
general  characteristics. 

Camp  11 :  Ute  Peak^  Blue  River  Valley^  August  8.  About  8,500  feet. 
Springy  ground  by  a  cold  streamlet,  with  abundance  of  small  timber 
and  luxuriant  herbage.  Many  shells  were  collected  on  a  wooded  hill 
2,000  feet  higher  than  the  camp. 

Camp  17 :  Head  of  San  Luis  Valley^  August  14.    About  8,000  feet  . 
Luxuriant  grass  and  herbage ;  large  pines  and  spruces.    Water  in 
plenty. 

Camp  17-18:  Sa7i  Luis  Valley,  August  15.  7,600-7,200  feet  Distance 
thirty  miles,  mostly  Artemisia  plains,  very  dry  and  dasty.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  rainy,  now  began  to  be  clearer,  with  hot  noondays 
and  cool  nights. 

Camp  18  :  /^rtn^«,  5a</wac^,  August  16.  7,700  feet  E<1ge  of  dry  plains. 
The  springs  come  copiously  from  under  a  volcanic  bluff,  and  flow  into 
a  marsh,  which  drains  into  Saguache  Creek. 

Camp  19 :  Saguache  Creek,  August  16.  7,748  feet.  Five  miles  beyond 
Camp  18,  on  the  banks  of  the  above  stream,  which  is  a  tributary  of 
the  Rio  Grande  and  waters  a  fertile  region.  Thousands  of  cattle  are 
herded  hereabouts. 

Camp  20 :  Twenty  miles  west  of  Saguache^  August  17.    About  9,000  feet 
Volcanic  canon. 
•   Camp  21 :  Los  Pinos  Indian  agency^  August  19-24.    9,290  feet.    A  fer- 
tile plain  watered  by  two  creeks,  and  surrounded  by  hills,  affonling 
plenty  of  rain.    The  camp  was  placed  among  a  grove  of  various  trees 

.  by  a  little  rocky  stream.  We  remained  a  week  at  this  point;  but  my 
time  was  largely  occupied  in  studying  the  traits  of  the  Ute  Indians, 
whose  southern  agency  is  here. 

Camp  22 :  White  Earth  Creek,  August  24.  About  8,000  feet  A  deep 
ravine,  which  had  been  recently  burned  over. 

Camp  23 :  Timber-line ;  divide  between  the  Ounnison  and  Rio  Grande^  Au- 
gust 25.  About  10,0Q0  feet.  Timber  mostly  small ;  no  pines.  Found 
many  mollusks  in  the  deep  wet  grass  early  in  the  morning. 

Camp  24 :  Clear  Creek^  August  26.  About  9,300  feet  A  tributary  of  the 
Eio  Grande,  emptying  in  Antelope  Park.  The  banks  were  here  cov- 
ered with  a  riotous  growth  of  brush  and  weeds. 

Camp  25 :  Jennison^s  Ranch,  August  27-28.  About  9,600  feet  On  the 
Bio  Grande,  between  Antelope  and  Baker's  Parks.    Fertile  alluvial 
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bottoms,  with  plenty  of  timber  on   the  hills.    Clear,  with   frosty 
ni^^lits. 

Camp  26 :  Howardville^  BaJcer^a  Park^  Aagnst  29-September  23.  9,700 
feet.  A  deep  valley  amon^  immense  trachyte  mountains.  Abundance 
of  timber  (spruce  and  the  like,  and  aspen),  bushes  and  plants.  Frosty 
nights,  and  snow  toward  the  last  of  our  stay. 

Cunningham  Oulch  is  a  deep  canon  near  by,  on  the  high,  perpendicular 
side  of  which,  along  trails  leading  to  silver-mines,  I  found  active  mol- 
lusks  and  insects  at  an  altitude  of  fully  11,000  feet. 

Camp  D:  Cascade  Creek  ^  head  of  the  Animas  Valley^  September  3. 
About  8,000  feet.  Soutbern  slope  of  bigb  sierras.  A  beautiful  region 
in  all  respects.  Tbis  and  tbe  four  following  localities  were  on  the 
side-trip  into  the  San  Juan  Valley. 

CampE:  Animas  Park^  September  4.  About  6,600  feet.  Lower  down 
tbe  river,  wbere  tbe  broad  bottoms  are  somewhat  cultivated. 

Camp  E-F  :  Between  the  Rio  Animas  and  Rio  La  Plata^  September  4. 
8,000  feet.  Half-way  we  passed  a  great  pond,  surrounded  with  rusbes; 
tbe  resort  of  innumerable  wild  fowl,  and  inhabited  by  a  great  variety 
of  freshwater  life.    Observe  the  note  to  Helisoma  trivolvis. 

Camp  F  :  Rio  La  Plata  mining-camp^  September  5-8.  About  7,600 
feet.  Collections  made  in  dense  damp  groves  of  evergreen  and  de- 
ciduous trees. 

Camp  K  :  Eovvenweep,  Uiahy  September  13.  About  4,500  feet  A  low, 
dry  ravine  some  twenty  miles  into  Utah,  in  a  desolate  mesa  country, 
named  by  us  Hovvenweep,  from  two  Indian  words  meaning  deserted 
caiion.  Only  gnarled  cedars,  sage-bush,  and  greasewood  grow  there. 
The  valley  must  be  subject  to  floods. 

Camp  P  :  Head  of  Mineral  Creek^  September  19.  About  10,000  feet.  The 
sources  of  a  mountain-torrent  draining  into  Baker's  Park. 

Camp  28-29 :  tkiint  Martfs  LakCj  Antelope  Park,  September  25.  0,300 
feet.  A  beautiful  lake  without  inlet  or  outlet,  on  tbe  northeastern 
side  of  tbe  park,  surrounded  by  rocky  cliffs.  Inhabited  by  some  pe- 
culiar shells  and  hosts  of  water-fowl,  while  its  shores  are  the  resort  of 
large  herds  of  antelope. 

Camp  30:  Rio  Grande  above  Del  Norte,  September  28.  7,560  feet.  The 
camp  was  in  a  low  spot  by  a  sluggish  stream. 

Camp  32:  Lakes,  San  Luis  Valley,  September  20.  About  7,500  feet. 
These  lakes  are  most  of  them  dry  in  September,  and  all  the  shells  I 
found  were  dead  on  tbe  beach.  Tbey  are  frequented  by  innumerable 
wild  geese  and  ducks,  which  are  tormented  by  the  many  large  gulls 
which  make  tbe  lakes  tbeir  home.  Tbe  waters  are  alkaline,  and  the  • 
whole  region  is  white  with  saline  deposits  and  nearly  barren. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  of  these  localities  are  in  Colorado  except 
Gamp  K. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  VITORK. 

Attention  was  chiefly  given  to  fresh-water  invertebrate  life,  though 
the  results  were  not  very  satisfactory. 

At  the  springs  near  Saguache,  leeches  were  found,  pronounced  by  . 
Prof.  A.  E.  Verrill  to  be  Aulostomum  lacustife^  var.  tigris^  Verrill,  and 
Clepsine  modesta,  Verrill,  both  of  which  have  been  found  heretofore  in 
the  same  region.  A  more  tborough  search,  had  it  been  possible,  would 
probablv  have  revealed  additional  forms,  as  the  locality  was  extremely 
fiivorable. 

For  Crustacea  a  sharp  lookout  was  kept,  but  only  thefoW^-^voLV^^yik- 
cies  were  certainly  seen :  two  amphipoda,  OamiaaruH  robuftXvA^  ^\fi^^^^. 
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aud  Hyallela  inermis^  Smith,  both  of  which  were  described  in  the  Report 
for  1873,  which  inhabited  the  above  springs  in  great  abundance,  f^m 
the  pond  mentioned  between  camps  E  and  F  a  small  crab  was  brought 
home,  which  Prof.  S.  I.  Smith  pronounced  to  be  a  true  marine  form,  be- 
longing to  the  AstacidocB.  That  this  is  a  survivor  of  the  period,  probably 
comparatively  recent,  when  this  pond  was  a  salt- water  marsh,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  astonishing  fact  that  two  specimens  of  a  young  Trun- 
catella  aud  well-preserved  fragments  of  an  Area  were  found  on  the 
muddy  shores.  It  would  be  of  great  interest  to  know  whether  the 
exuberant  vegetation  of  the  pond  retains  any  traces  of  marine  plants. 

The  insects  were  not  methodically  collected,  and  but  few,  chiefly  my- 
riapods,  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  mountains,  were  brought  home. 
A  Huiall  collection  of  spiders  coiiMsts  of  ten  species  of  Aranb^  {Dras- 
mice  2,  Lycoaa  5,  Aihis  1,  Tfiomiftus  2)  and  four  species  of  Phalanges 
{PhalangeinS,  Gonyleptes  1).  All  of  these  species  are  believed  by  Mr. 
E.  U.  Emerton,  who  has  examined  them,  to  be  uudescribed,  though  in 
part  identical  with  forms  previously  collected  in  Colorado.  A  descrip- 
tion is  not  attempted  herewith,  because  the  material  is  not  at  hand  for 
proper  study  and  comparison.  Further  collections  and  observation  in 
this  branch  of  entomology  are  particularly  desirable  from  the  mountain- 
ous regions  of  all  the  Territories. 

Land  and  fresh-water  shells  comprise  the  largest  part  of  the  material 
brought  home.  They  were  made  a  specialty;  and  the  fact  that  next  to 
nothing  of  this  class  had  ever  been  reported  from  Colorado,  and  but  lit- 
tle was  known  at  all  of  the  Mollnsca  of  the  Eocky  Mountain  region,  was 
deemed  a  sufficient  excuse  for  what  might  seem  too  exclusive  attention 
to  this  department  of  natural  history,  which  does  not  present  to  the 
careless  mind  such  striking  attractions  as  the  study  of  the  higher  ver- 
tebrates. 

No  fishes  were  collected,  although  numerous  attempts  were  made. 
The  majority  of  our  time  was  spent  where  they  seemed  to  be  entirely 
absent,  or  so  extremely  scarce  that,  although  ail  were  interested  in  the 
capture  of  certain  species,  not  a  trout  graced  our  table  during  the 
whole  trip. 

Some  snakes  and  frogs  were  secured  at  Hot  Springs,  Middle  Park, 
and  a  number  oH  Amblystoma  seen  for  the  first  and  last  time.  Reptiles 
were  taken  wherever  they  occurred  after  this,  also,  except  ui>on  the 
long  side-trip  mentioned  above,  where  it  was  impracticable  to  preserve 
anything  greater  than  could  be  put  in  a  pocket-bottle  of  alcohol.  The 
marsh  between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata  was  a  fine  locality  for  batra- 
chians.  South  of  the  mountains,  lizards  began  to  appear  in  great  num- 
bers and  variety,  and  increased  as  we  got  farther  out  upon  the  dry 
plains.  Camp  20  furnished  us  our  only  rattlesnake,  and  I.  do  not 
remember  any  other  camp  at  which  we  were  even  suspicious  of  their 
presence. 

Such  large  suites  had  already  been  secured  of  the  mammals  and  birds 
of  Colorado  that  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  spend  time  in  a  syste- 
matic collection  of  them.  Some  skins  were  obtained,  and  observations 
recorded,  but  little  worthy  of  special  mention.  Birds  were  nowhere 
seen  so  abundantly  as  in  Berthoud  Pass  and  on  the  Arkansas  below 
Granite.  The  former  locality,  being  easily  accessible,  ought,  before 
many  seasons,  to  yield  a  rich  ornithological  harvest. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  express  to  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Jackson,  director  of 

our  party,  the  appreciation  I  have  of  his  hearty  co-operation  and  genial 

sympathy,  through  which  he  not  only  aflbrded  me  opportunities  I  would 

not  otherwise  have  had,  but  added  immensely  to  my  personal  eqjoy- 

ntent  of  this  delightful  tr\p« 


SPECIAL  REPORT  ON  THE  MOLLUSCA. 
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The  collection  of  MollQ8ks  fairly  represents  the  land  and  fresh-water 
families,  and  comprises  many  additions  to  the  fauna  of  Colorado,  as  well 
as  the  following  six  species,  believed  to  be  new : 

Limax  montanusy  Ingersoll.    ' 
lAmax  caataneuSy  Ingersoll. 
Microphysa  Ingersolli^  Bland. 
Pttpilla  altioolay  Ingersoll. 
Helisoma  plexata^  Ingersoll. 

With  respect  to  their  distribution,  it  will  be  seen  that  none  were  found 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  ran^c,  nltbough  there  is  no  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  they  do  not  exist  there;  that  there  was  a  marked  increase 
as  we  advanced  south;  that  altitude  seemed  to  have  little  influence 
upon  their  range  so  long  a^  other  favorable  conditions  were  present ; 
and  that  some  species  (as  of  Eelisoma)  had  a  very  local  distribution. 
The  genera  ZoniteSj  Vitrina^  Vallonia,  Fvpa,  Succineaj  and  Fisidium 
were  wide-spread.  Among  the  Helices,  Patula  Cooperi  only  occurred  in 
broad  open  valleys ;  Patula  slriatella  and  Cronkhiiei  were  found  together 
over  the  northern  portion  of  the  district  traversed,  but  in  the  south  the 
latter  replaced  striatella.  The  little  Microphysa,  occurring  abundantly 
on  the  clififs  in  Baker's  Park  up  to  11,000  feet,  and  in  the  Animas  and 
other  valleys  draining  into  the  Bio  San  Juan,  was  also  found  in  the  North 
Park  by  Mr.  Barber,  but  his  examples  were  less  robust.  All  the  othet* 
8i)ecies  of  this  genus  belong  to  Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast.  The  Pupce 
were  perhaps  the  most  common  forms,  increasing  as  we  went  south, 
where  specimens  of  Vertigo  californica  and  Pupilla  alticola  were  numer- 
ous everywhere  on  the  mountains  as  high  up  as  timber  grows.  Pupilla 
Blandi^  heretofore  known  only  as  a  fossil  in  Missouri  Hi  ver  Drift,  was  col- 
lected alive  in  considerable  numbers. 

In  order  to  make  this  list  as  far  as  practicable  a  statement  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  MoUusca  of  that  portion  of  the  United  States 
lying  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
on  the  west,  designated,  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Binney,  Tlie  Central  Province 
(Bulletin  Mus.  Comp. Zool.,  Ill,  ix),  I  have  inserted  in  their  proper  system- 
atic place  the  names  of  such  moUusks  as  I  could  ascertain  to  have 
occurred  within  that  region,  distinguishing  those  species  which  form 
my  own  list  by  the  black  head-letter  type.  A  brief  mention  of  the 
range  extralimital  to  the  scope  of  this  paper  is  added  to  most  species. 

There  seems  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  limits  assigned  by  Mr. 
Binney  in  his  Geographical  Catalogue,  above  referred  to,  circumscribe 
a  true  zoological  province,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Mollusca; 
but  I  have  contented  myself  with  carefully  tabulating  such  observations 
as  I  had  access  to,  leaving  to  others  such  deductions  as  the  facts  may 
warrant.  Enough  is  presented,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  to  show  that  the 
Central  Province,  so-called,  is  not  so  <leflcient  as  has  been  supposed, 
either  in  the  number  of  species  or  in  representatives  of  adjoining  faunas. 
The  impression  that  this  inter  montanic  region  is  unfavorable  to  the 
development  of  Pulmonates  also  seems  "wrong,  except  in  respect  to  the 
scarcity  of  lime,  to  which  cause  we  may  probably  attribute  the  fact  that 
the  more  minute  forms  are  in  large  majority.  A  further  discussion  of 
the  geographical  and  hypsometric  distribution  of  the  MoUu&Vl^  ^1  X^^ 
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liocky  Monntaius  may  be  foand  in  an  article  by  the  author  in  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly  for  May,  1876. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  and  tender  my 
thauks  to  Messrs.  Thomas  Blaud  and  W.  G.  Binney,  Dr.  James  Lewis 
and  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse,  for  much  kind  help  and  good  counsel,  both 
before  and  after  the  completion  of  this  manuscript. 

.  Class  GASTEKOPODA. 

Order  PECTINIBRANCHIATA. 

Family  VALVATIDJS. 
Valvata  sincera,  Sat. 

Lakes  ;  San  Luis  Valley 1  specimen. 

Reported  also  from  Salt  Lake  {Hemphill).  Inhabits  the  Western 
States. 

My  single  shell  was  found  dead  upon  the  bench.  It  is  t^ypical,  except 
in  size,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  specimens  I  have  seen.  I  agree 
with  Mr.  W.  G.  Binney  that  I  have  never  seen  "  specimens  referred  to 
this  species  that  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  carinate  forms  of 
F.  tticarinataJ^ 

Valvatn  virens,  Tryon. — Coeur  d'Al^ue  Lake,  Montana  {Ilemphill ) ; 
Pacific  coast. 

RISSOIDiE. 

AMNICOLIN^. 

Tryonm  clatharata,  Stm. — Colorado  Desert  (Blake), 
Tryonia  protea^  Gld. — Colorado  Desert  (Blake.) 

Somatogyrus  isogonus  var.  subglobosus,  Sat. 

Lakes ;  San  Luis  Valley 5  specimens. 

Northwestern  part  of  the  Union  (Say). 

All  my  specimens  w^re  dead.  My  time  was  so  limited  at  this  inter- 
esting point  that  I  could  not  search  the  deep  water  for  living  mollusks. 

Amnicola  turhiniformis^  Tryon. — Crane  Lake  Valley  and  Surprise  Val- 
ley, Northeast  California  (Gahb);  near  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  (Eeid)}  Truck- 
ee,  Nevada  (Carlton).   California. 

Amnicola  longinqua^  Gld. — Colora<lo  Desert  (Blake). 

Fluminicola  Nuttalliana,  Stm. — Warm  Springs,  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah 
(Beld)  5  Upper  Des  Chutes  River,  and  Klamath  Biver,  Oregon  (New- 
berry).   Oregon  and  California. 

Fluminicola  seminalisy  Stm. — Salt  Lake,  Utah  (Rcid)}  Oregon  and 
Washington  Territory  (dewberry). 

Fluminicola  EindHii^  Stm. — Salt  Lake,  Utah  (i^id):  River  Kootauio 
and  stream  at  foot  of  Rocky  Mountains,  4,G2G  feet,  British  Golambia 
(Lord). 
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The  last  two  of  these  three  species  are  considered  identical  with  the 
first  by  Mr.  Binney  and  some  others ;  their  range  seems  to  be  co-exten- 
sive. 

Fluminicola  fusca^  Hald. — Shores  of  Lake  Utah  {Burton) ;  Sacramento 
River,  California,  to  Green  River,  Utah  {Gooj^er). 

POMATIOPSIN^. 

Pomatiopsis  intermedia^  Tryon. — Owyhee  River,  Sontheast  Oregon 
(Gahh))  White  Pine  district,  Nevada  {Uentphill)*    Pacific  coast. 

MELANIID^. 

Ooniahasis  plidferaj  Lea. — Rivers  of  Washington  Territory  {Cooper). 
Pacific  coast. 

Goniahasia  silicula^  GUI. — Usually  regarded  as  a  variety  of  the  above. 
Quoted  from  Washington  Territory  5  Oregon ;  Hell  Gate  River,  Mon- 
tana ;  and  the  Missouri  above  the  Falls  {Cooper).    Pacific  coast. 

Goniahasis  Newberryi,  Lea. — Upper  des  Chutes  River,  Oregon  {New- 
coinb).    California. 

Goniabasis  nigrina.  Lea. — Clear  Creek,  Shasta  County,  California. 
Pacific  coast. 

Go7iiabasi8  Draytoni^  Lea. — Walla  Walla,  Oregon;  Clear  Creek,  Shasta 
County,  California.    Pacific  coast. 

Leptoxis  fuscaj  Hald. — Shores  of  Lake  Utah  {Burton).    Pacific  coast 

Order  PULMONATA. 

PUPIDJS. 

PUPINJE. 

Cionella  snbcylindrica,  Linn^us. 
Camp  24 :  Clear  Creek 3  specimens. 

These  three  were  found  in  wet  grass  and  bushes,  some  8,300  feet  above 
the  sea.  Though  I  searched  particularly  for  them  afterward,  no  more 
were  obtained.    It  is  a  circumpolar  species. 

Papilla  mnBcomm,  LiNN^us. 

Camp  11  :  Blue  River  Valley 1  specimen. 

Camp  21 :  Los  Pinos  Agency 6  specimens. 

Canada ;  Eastern  States ;  Euroi>e. 

Papilla  Blandly  Mobse. 

Camp  24 :  Clesir  Creek 2  specimens. 

Cainp2G:  Cunningham  Gulch 40  specimens. 

Camp  D :  Animas  Valley 1  si>ecimen. 

Camp  F  :  Rio  La  Plata 1  8£)ecimen. 

Sub-fossil  in  Drift  on  Missouri  River  near  Fort  Berthold. 

Papilla  alticola,  sp.  Nov. 

Animal  not  observed. 

Shell  perforate^  straight^  two  and  one-half  times  a^  long  a>8  broody  denselti 
gtriate,  subtranalucent^  chestnut-brown^  apex  obtuse  ;  whwlA ^  or  ^.^^^vvvq^x^ 
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ihe  middle  three  of  the  spire  equaly  causing  a  parallelism  in  the  sides  of  the 
shelly  the  last  noticeably  greater^  expanding  toward  the  aperture^  not  closed 
oppressed  to  the  body-whorl;  suture  deeply  impressed;  aperture  smaU^ 
oblique^  subtriangulur,  margins  connected  by  a  thin  deposity  without  internal 
processes;  peristome  simple^  somewhat  reflected  over  me  umbilicus.  Lengtkj 
2j  mm.  /  diameter y  1  mm. 


Camp  26 :  Gnnningham  Galch 25  specimens. 

Gamp  F:  Bio  La  Plafia — 5  specimens. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  recognize  this  species  by  its  parallel  sides, 
base-like  expansion  of  the  last  whorl,  coarse  incremental  lines,  and  eden- 
tate aperture.  It  seems  to  be  an  essentially  alpine  species,  none  having 
been  found  at  an  elevation  less  than  8,000  to  9,000  feet,  it  was  plenty 
in  the  localities  mentioned  above. 

Leucochila  arizonensis^  Gabb. — ^Foii;  Grant,  Arizona  (JTorw);  Pike's 
Peak,  Colorado  {Tryon);  White  Pine,  Nevada  (Hemphill).  Calit'onila. 
Leucochila  hordeacea^  Gabb. — Fort  Grant,  Arizona  {Horn). 

VBBTIGINlN.aB. 

Vertigo  califomica,  Eowell. 

Camp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 15  specimens. 

Camp  21 :  Los  Pinos  agency 3  specimens. 

Camp  23 :  Divide  southwest  of  Los  Pinos 3  specimens. 

Camp  26 :  Howardville 50  specimens. 

Camp  D :  Animas  Valley 2  specimens. 

Camp  F :  Rio  La  Plata 4  specimens. 

Pacific  coast. 

Vertigo  corpulenta,  Morse. 

Camp  21 :  Los  Pinos  agency 2  specimens. 

Camp  23 :  Divide  southwest  o^  Los  Pinos 1  specimen. 

Eastern  slope  Sierra  Nevada  [Stretch;  Hemphill). 

Vertigo  ovata^  Say. — Fort  Grant,  Arizona  (teste  Binney).  Eastern 
United  States. 

HELICID^. 

VITRINJS. 

Macrocyclis  vancotiverensis,  Lea. — Idaho ;  west  side  of  Coeur  d' Al^ne 
Mountains,  in  forests  of  Couiferffi  ( Cooper) ;  Sumass  Prairie,  Eraser  River 
(Lord).    Pacific  coast. 

Zonites  arboreus,  Sat. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 3  specimens. 

Camp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 13  specimens. 

Camp  26 :  Howardville,  Baker's  Park 22  specimens. 

Camp  F :  Rio  La  Plata 3  specimens. 

l^orch  Park  (Barber) 2  i^ecimraB. 
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"Damp  bottom-lands  along  the  lower  valley  of  Hell-Gate  Eiver,  Mon- 
tana''(Cooper);  Washoe  County,  Nevada;  Montana;  Rio  Ghama,  New 
Mexico  (Binney  and  Bland).    United  States  generally. 

Zonites  viridulns,  Menke. 

Camp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 2  specimens. 

Camp  19 :  Saguache  Creek  12  specimens. 

Camp  20 :  Twenty  miles  west  of  Saguache 1  specimen. 

Camp  D  :  Cascade  Greek,  Animas  Valley 3  specimens. 

Camp  F :  Rio  La  Plata 4  specimens. 

I  find  no  other  localities  for  this  mollusk  recorded  in  the  inter-montanic 
region,  except  that  Mr.  Lord  mentions  finding  a  ^<  Zanites  like  electrinaj 
Fort  Colville,  Columbia  River ";  and  Mr.  Binney  accredits  it  to  the 
Central  Province.  All  my  own  localities  were  at  the  foot  of  mount- 
.  ains,  and  in  each  case  the  animals  were  found  in  the  wet  shaded  ground 
beside  running  water.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Animas  and  La  Plata,  they 
were  very  abundant  under  logs.  It  is  distributed  over  the  United  States 
-generally,  except  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Zonites  indentatuSj  Say. — Accredited  by  Mr.  Binney  (Bull.  Mus.  Comp. 
Zool.,  Ill,  ix,  202)  to  the  Central  Province  (Utah)  as  having  been  de- 
rived from  the  north.    Eastern  North  America. 

Zonites  nitiduSj  MUll. — Colorado  {Carpenter),  Europe,  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  British  America. 

Zonites  WhitneyL  Newc. — Lake  Tahoe,  Sierra  Nevada,  6,100  feet 
(Cooper);  Truckee,  Nevada  {Carlton). 

Zonites  Breweri,  Newc. — Truckee,  Nevada  {Carlton);  Lake  Tahoe 
{Newcomb).    California  coast. 

Zonites  minusculus,  Binney. — Accredited  in  Binney's  catalogue  to  the 
Central  Province  ;  Fort  Grant,  Arizona  {Morn).  All  of  North  America 
and  the  West  Indies. 

Zonites  conspectus,  Bland. 
Camp  26 :  Cunningham  Gulch,  altitude  11,000  feet 1  specimen. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  this  species  that  I  am  aware  of  since 
its  description  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bland  (Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  N.  H.,  VIII,  163), 
who  quotes  San  Francisco,  California,  as  its  habitat. 

Zonites  fdlvus,  Dbapernaud. 

Camp    9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 5  specimens. 

Camp  10 :  Mouth  of  Blue  River 6  specimens. 

C$kmp  20  :  Twenty  miles  west  of  Saguache 2  specimens. 

Camp  24  :  Clear  Creek 35  specimens. 

Camp  26 :  Howardville,  Baker's  Park .  25  specimens. 

Camp  D  :  Animas  Valley 10  specimens. 

Camp  F  :  Rio  La  Plata 6  specimens. 

Camp  P  :  Head  of  Mineral  Creek 25  specimens. 

North  Park  (Barber) 5  specimens. 

Found  heretofore  in  the  White  Pine  district  (Hemphill)  and  Truckee 
Valley  ( Carlton)  of  Nevada ;  and  at  Lake  Tahoe  (Cooper).  North  Amer- 
ica, and  boreal  regions  generally. 

The  specimens  vary  in  size  and  proportion,  many  being  young.    The 
highest  localities,  it  will  be  noticed,  yielded  the  g,T^^\ji^*&X)  w\yvs^^^^ 
specimens,  as  Camp  24  (9,300  feet),  Gamp  26  and  Oaisi^  ^  V>ft^V*i^  V^^^i 


^''X 

-^  .  "Z 


^-  X  '  —1 


Ki^i-z  j-fc:  •'.'•fiiT  '.r^-i.  y  rrit-L.'fr  AaTiiyrce  Fjn 25  specimeii& 

r-'iJLyjy.:  zL  TTir:-:-.::^.  I,iirr"r2  iJi.  .  .'- 3  specimeDS. 

OiTwC  O:  A--:n^r  ^ilLrT 12  Hpecimenuii 

I  ti.>  lor  ii,:  :i:^  '?^«^ite*  iz^ik^^z  rvrt:ri»cti  frcsn  the  ceDtral  basiiL 
It  ti*.  'zj^^^z .z*-.  irrr?  >  ex  i^r^LiArji.a  liLA^  I  jtrcoraced  these  specimeDS 
froci  it*:  :•.-•  T.- ^  •v^^ikSw  ▼j._»:a.  :-»:xX»Jir?  liisr  Biakirinr  of  the  VUrinm 
c»>:lrr-:ci:.  -I'i  I.X.*  1  --L  *i':^c;s.vr  d:.5Cr.':ti~.:a  12.  lie  Boeky  Moud tains. 
Jlk  Tit^;^:*^i  t^  ^  t^i  'Lift  zrcs^nz  ^tn:siet^   is  ta^ward  from  L^ke 

C^r:pjl:  L#>*  PiD-»  ««:^'v 25  specimens. . 

Caat rr  :r; :  DlTiiir  s:rfi:Lxr>::  cKf  L-t*  Pi^iC^ 15  siiecimens. 

C^rap  -6 :  H  >T.Arivi::^.  Ev^kcrs  P^trk 40  specimens. 

r^cip  F:  HioLAPIatii 4  specimens. 

CsLEp  P:  JtiAii  of  31i2erAl  Crwk 6  specimens. 

Cars'jD  Va!!^-y.  Xevad^  AViorL'ti*  :  Like  Tahoe  {Cooper)^  bead  of 
GunulMm  River.  L\>ioracio  di/^^^ncrr .  Western  slopes  of  the  Sieria 
[Neviirja. 

It  will  hf-  Doriofi^  that  all  mv  looaliti^s  are  soathem,  bat  at  a  great 
ekration.  riLells  from  Micrrai  Cnrtrk  baviug  been  collected  in  a  snow- 
tstffnn.  It  i.s  ^trll  known  that  ^  thtr  animal  i$  very  hanly ;  for,  according 
to  Nil.v>rj.  it  is  tooiid  crawling  about  among  leaves  in  the  sonthern  part 
of  SwHlen  in  the  depth  of  wiuter,  and  it  is  also  found  in  the  most  north- 
em  part  of  that  country."  The  gentlemen  of  the  United  States  Explor 
in^  Kxi^^iitioii  found  their  specimens  of  Vitrina  almost  universally  on 
the  top.^  of  moub tains. 


Limax  montanus,  sp.  not. 

Color  bluuhgraif ;  form  siouU  trith  blunt  po^iterior  extremity;  length 
exceed i /iff  one  indt ;  color  brown j  icitk  mantle^  htadj  teHtacle4t  and  eye-pedun' 
clejf  black  ;   bottom  of  foot  ichite. 


1,  Jaw.    2,  liin^nnl  dentition.    3,  Genitalia:  a,  external  orifice;  5,  cenital  hUdderj 
0,  ovi<luct;  df  testiole;  0,  epididymis;  /,  ovaij;  g,  yslb  deferens;  >,  penis-sao. 
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• 

Jaw  as  usual  in  the  genus.  Lingual  membrane  long  and  narrow. 
Teeth  50-1-50,  with  16  perfect  laterals.  Centrals  with  base  of  attach- 
ment slightly  longer  than  wide;  inferior  lateral  angles  not  much  .pro- 
duced, lower  margin  incurved ;  reflection  slightly  shorter  than  one-half 
the  base  of  attachmeut ;  tricuspid,  the  outer  cusps  short,  stout,  bearing 
short,  stout  cutting-points ;  the  median  cusp  stout,  reaching  almost  to 
the  lower  edge  of  the  base  of  attachment,  beyond  which  projects  the  cut- 
tingpoint;  laterals  like  the  centrals,  but  unsymmetrical,  as  usual,  by 
the  suppression  of  the  inner  cusp  with  its  cutting- point  and  inner  lower 
lateral  expansion  of  the  base  of  attachment.  There  are  16  perfect  lateral, 
beyond  which  are  several  teethj  forming  the  usual  gradual  transition  to 
the  marginals.  These  latter  are  aculeate,  the  cutting-points  bearing  at 
about  the  center  of  their  lower  edge  a  blunt  spur,  which  is  a  modified 
form  of  the  bifurcation  of  the  marginal  teeth  often  found  in  Limax. 
The  marginal  teeth  have  the  usual  characteristic  arrangement  in  oblique 
rows,  and  the  separate  teeth,  as  they  pass  outward,  have  at  first  the 
usual  rapid  increase  for  a  short  distance,  and  thence  gradual  decrease 
in  size. 

A  reference  to  the  exhaustive  article  on  the  lingual  dentition  of 
American  Fulmanata^  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  April  27, 1875,  by  W.  G.  Biuuey,  forming 
part  III  of  volume  II  of  his  Conchological  Contributions,  will  show  (pages 
172-177)  that  this  st)ecies  differs  in  its  dentition  from  all  the  Limaces 
now  known  to  inhabit  North  America.  L.  flavus  and  maximus  have  uo 
cutting-points  to  the  side-cusps  of  centrals  and  laterals.  L.  Hewstoni  has 
well-developed  inner  cutting- points  to  its  inner  lateral  teeth,  which  in- 
deed are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  centrals.  L.  agresiis  has  also 
a  peculiar  inner  cutting-point  to  :ts  laterals.  L.  campestris  has  the  same 
type  of  central  and  lateral  teeth  as  the  species  under  consideration,  but 
its  inner  marginals  are  simple,  not  bifid.  L.  Weinlandiy  known  only  by 
its  dentition,  no  description  of  its  external  characters  or  genitalia  having 
been  published  (see  Uynemann,  Malak.  Blatt.,  X,  212,  pi.  ii,  fig.  1), 
differs  from  this  species  by  having  all  its  marginals  simple. 

The  above  comparison  of  the  dentition  is  given  in  detail,  because  it 
is  on  its  lingual  membrane  that  I  am  forced  to  rely  for  decided  specific 
characters,  the  external  characters  of  the  animal  being  of  little  value 
in  alcoholic  specimens. 

In  the  genital  system,  there  are  no  accessory  organs.  The  penis-sao 
is  as  long  as  the  vagina,  with  a  constriction  near  its  commencement, 
and  tapers  above  to  a  point,  below  which  it  receives  the  vas  deferens. 
The  genital  bladder  is  oval,  with  a  very  short  duct  entering  the  vagina 
above  the  penis-sac. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 1  specimen. 

My  notes  taken  on  the  spot  were  lost.  The  external  characters  of  the 
animal  in  alcohol  are  unreliable:  hence  the  brief  description. 

In  Mr.  Binney's  ''Notes''  (vol.  II,  part  III,  153),  this  slug  was  cata- 
logued, among  the  Terrestrial  MoUusks  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  Limox  Ingersolli^  and  on  pages  174  and  176  of  the  same  work, 
where  the  circumstances  of  its  discovery  are  mentioned,  it  was  referred 
to  as  undescribed.  In  vol.  II,  part  IV,  of  the  same  series  (now  in 
press),  it  was  described  as  L.  montanv^^  Ingersoll,  but  the  necessity  of 
discarding  the  former  name  was  not  discovered  by  Mr.  Binney  in  time 
to  make  a  corresponding  change  in  the  designation  of  the  figures,  which 
will  bear  the  name  Limax  Ingersolli,  the  plates  having  already  been 
made. 
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Limax  castaneus,  SP.  Noy. 

Small  and  slender;  length  less  tha/n  one  inch;  color  a  lively  frrotcn,  vnth 
a  darker  spot  over  tlie  shield;  headj  tentacles^  and  eye-stalks  black;  lH>tiom 
of  foot  white. 


^^ 


Lingual  deDtition  of  Limax  ixutaneus. 

Jaw  as  asual ;  lingaal  dentition  as  in  the  other  form,  bat  differing  in 
having  only  34-1-34  teeth,  with  12  perfect  laterals.  This  important 
difference  is  sach  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  the  form  may  prove  a 
distinct  species.    Genitalia  not  examinned. 

Camp  10-11:  Blue  Kiver  Valley 5  specimens. 

The  above  Limaces  were  snbmitted  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Binney  for  anatomi- 
cal examination.  The  drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  jaw,  lingnal 
apparatus,  and  genitalia  of  both  reproduced  in  the  figures  were  fur- 
nished by  liim,  to  whom  really  belongs  the  credit  of  discriminating  their 
specific  distinction. 

Limax  campestriSj  Binney. — Truckee,  Nevada,  6,866  feet  {Cooper)^  is 
the  only  other  mention  I  can  find  of  the  occurrence  of  this  family  in  the 
central  basin  ]  United  States  except  Pacific  slope. 

HELIGINJE. 

Patula  Cooperi,  W.  G.  Binney. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Middle  Park 7  specimens. 

Camp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 30  specimens. 

Lakes,  San  Luis  Valley     2  specimens. 

Northeastern  Colorado  {Barber) , 100  specimens. 

California  to  Nebraska;  Montana  to  Arizona.  Most  of  the  many 
recorded  localities  are  in  the  mountains;  the  highest  being 5,500  feet. 

This  well-known  Helix^  the  largest  of  any  collected,  was  'not  uncom- 
mon in  Middle  Park  and  North  Park,  where  great  numbers  of  dead 
sheik  would  be  found  in  isolated  spots;  only  a  few  live  ones  being  found 
in  wet  places  in  the  vicinity.  In  the  Blue  River  Valley,  crossed  a  belt 
a  hundred  yards  or  so  wide,  and  apparently  miles  in  length,  where  the 
surface  was  thickly  strewn  with  bleached  shells,  as  though  an  army  of 
these  mollusks  had  been  overtaken  on  the  march  by  universal  destruc- 
tion. There  was  a  very  perceptible  difference  between  such  specimens 
as  were  found  in  shaded,  humid  places  and  those  living  in  open  and  drier 
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places,  in  that  the  latter  had  a  paler,  more  bleached  appearance,  and  a 
thicker  shell. 

Fatula  solitariaj  Say.— Cceur  d'Al^ne  Moantains,  2,500  feet  (Cooper  ; 
Hemphill.)   Mississippi  Valley. 

Fatula  strigomj  Goald. — Western  New  Mexico  to  the  Big  Horn  Moant- 
ains of  Nebraska  {Binney  and  Bland);  Montana  to  Arizona  (Cooper), 

Patula  Hemphilliy  Newc. — White  Pine,  Nevada,  8,000  feet  (Hemphill). 

Patula  idahoensiSy  Newc. — Between  Idaho  City  and  CcBur  d'Al^ne 
Mountains  (Hemphill). 

Patula  Haydeni,  Oabb. — Weber  Canon,  Utah  (F.  V.  Hayden).  Sub- 
fossil  only. 

The  above-mentioned  species  of  Fatula^  viz:  Cooperi^  solitariay  strigosaj 
Hemphilli,  iduhoensis  and  Haydeni,  are  remarkably  connected  in  form. 

'^  Fatula  Haydenij  which  may  be  considered  as  extinct,  is  distinguished 
by  its  carina  and  equally  '  prominent,  elevated,  revolving  ribs.'  It  is 
allied  to  P.  strigosa^  and  more  especially  to  the  carinated  torm  described 
as  F.  HeinphillL  The  non-carinated  P.  strigosa  is  variable,  sometimes 
difficult  to  be  distinguished  from  depressed  varieties  of  P.  Cooperi.  The 
rather  strongly-ribbed  variety  of  the  latter,  from  Bear  River,  Utah, 
connects  P.  idahoemis  with  this  group.  In  some  specimens  of  that 
species,  the  obsolete  carina  may  be  observed  on  the  periphery  between 
the  strongly -elevated  oblique  (not  revolving)  ribs.  The  more  globose 
Ibrms  of  P.  Cooperi  may  be  compared  with  P.  solitaria.  In  the  group 
of  species  of  Patula  referred  to,  the  alliances,  indicated  however  by 
the  shells  alone,  are  associated  with  well-marked  specific  differences  in 
the  genitalia ;  in  other  groups,  Mesodon^  for  instance,  in  the  dentition. 
Mr.  W.  G.  Binney  has  lately  directed  attention  to  this  interesting 
point."— Thos.  Bland,  letter  of  March  16, 1875. 

• 

Patula  Horniiy  Gabb. — Fort  Grant,  Arizona  (Horn). 

Patula  Crpnkhitei,  Nkwgomb. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Springs 14  specimens. 

Camp  11 :  Blue  Eiver  Valley ... 20  specimens. 

Camp  F :  liio  La  Plata 15  specimens. 

Kecorded  from  Klamath  Valley,  Oregon  (Oabb);  White  Pine  Mount- 
ains, Nevada,  and  Northern  Utah  (Hemphill). 

Patula  striatella,  Anthony. 

Camp  9:  Hot  Springs 20  specimens. 

Camp  19:  Saguache 5  specimens. 

Camp  24 :  Clear  Creek 20  specimens. 

North  Park  (Barber) 5  specimens. 

Montana?  (Cooper);  Hell-Gate  Biver,  Montana  (^tnn^  and  Bland); 
Edtes  Park,  Colorado  (Carpenter).  Eastern  United  States. 

Helix  (Microphysa)  IngersoUi,  Bland.    Ann.  N:  T.  Lye.  N.  J?.,  vol.  XJ, 
151 ;  June,  1875. 

^^Sliell  umbilicaied,  discoidal^  thin,  translucidy  nearly  smooth^  white; 
spire  fiaty  summit  aubimmersed;  suture  impressed;  whorls  5^,  rather  con- 
veXf  slowly  increasing^  the  last  not  descending,  more  convex  behw  the  periph- 
ery; breadth  of  mnbilictts  nearly  one  mill.;  aperture  st/Avertical^  hiqjkjst 
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than  broad y  lunate;  peristome  simple^  acute^  margins  remote^  columeUar 
margin  slightly  reflexedj  basal  margin  siibsinuate.  Greater  diameter  4  milhj 
height  2^  mill,^ 


Gamp  26 :  Baker's  Park. .  -. 25  specimens. 

Gamp  26 :  GiiDnibgbam  Gulch,  11,000  feet 6  specimens. 

Gamp  D :  Animas  Valley. .  -  25  specimens. 

North  Park  (Barber) 10  specimens. 

This  beaatifal  little  shell,  described  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bland,  from  my 
specimens,  as  above,  was  not  found  by  me  north  of  the  crests  of  the  sier- 
ras about  Baker's  Park,  but  was  not  uncommon  on  their  southern  slopes, 
where  I  first  found  it  clinging  to  vertical  and  all  but  inaccessible 
cliffs  in  Gunningham  Gulch,  at  an  altitude  of  over  11,000  feet,  exposed 
to  daily  snow-storms ;  yet  these  specimens  were,  if  anything,  finer  thau 
those  subsequently  found  along  the  Kio  Las  Animas.  Mr.  Barber's  ex- 
amples are  all  dead  shells,  and  are  not  so  large  or  perfect  They  were 
found  at  an  altitude  not  exceeding  8,000  feet,  but  the  station  is  not 
stated. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Binney,  who  dissected  the  animal  of  this  species,  which 
seemed  with  difficulty  to  wholly  retreat  into  the  shell,  communicated 
the  following  particulars  of  its  anatomy : 

"  Jaw  low,  wide,  slightly  arcuate,  ends  slightly  attenuated,  whole 
anterior  surface  with  about  22  broad,  flat,  slightly-separated  ribs, 
whose  ends  denticulate  either  margin.  This  form  of  jaw  is  usual  among 
the  Uelicinae.  It  is  of  the  same  type  as  H,  Lansingi  (Ann.  Lye.  N.  H.  of 
N.  Y.,  xi,  74,  fig.  2).  Lingual  membrane  long  and  narrow.  Teeth  about 
16-1-16.  Gentrals  as  usual  in  the  Helichiw ;  the  side-cusps  and  cut- 
ting points  are  well  developed,  the  base  of  attachment  longer  than  wide. 
Laterals  of  same  type,  but  unsymmetrlcal,  and  consequently  only 
bicuspid.  The  change  from  laterals  to  marginals  is  very  gradual,  there 
being  no  splitting  of  the  inner  cutting-point.  Marginals  low,  wide,  with 
one  inner,  long,  blunt  cutting-point,  and  one  outer  small,  blunt  cutting- 
point." 

Helix  lineatns,  Sat. 
Gamp  D :  Animas  Valley 1  specimen. 

Rio  Ghama,  N.  Mex.  {Birtney  and  Bland);  Salmon Eiver|  Idaho  {Hemp- 
hill),   North  America  except  Pacific  coast. 

Helix  Polygyrella,  Bid.  and  J.  G.  Cp. — Gommon  on  Oceur  d'Al^ne 
Mountains  (Cooper). 

Helix  Columbianay  Lea. — Hell-Gate  Valley,  Montana  (J7empAf7{)  ^Fraser 
River  (Lord),  Pacific  coast. 

Helix  devia,  Gld. — Intruding  into  Idaho  (Binney) ;  Deer  Lodge  Valley, 
Montana  (Hemphill).  Pacific  coast. 

Helix  loricataj  Gld. — Sierra  Nevada  (Cooper).   Pacific  coast. 
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n^elix  Mullaniy  Bid.  and  J.  G.  Cp. — CoBur  d'A16ne  mission,  Bitter 
Boot  Mountains  and  River,  Idaho  (Cooper) ;  Idaho  {Blnney). 

Helix  fidelis^  Gray. — Large  but  very  pale  variety,  Sumass  Prairie, 
Fraser  River  {Lord).  Pacific  coast. 

•  Helix  TownsendianajLesL — "Both  slopes  of  the  Bitter  Root  Mountains, 
from  2,200  to  5,000  feet  high.  Large  variety  at  the  base  of  the  range 
to  4,800  feet;  small  variety  in  dry  prairie  at  junction  of  Hell-Gate  and 
Bitter  Root  Rivers'' (Cooper).  Sumass  Prairie,  Fraser  River;  small 
variety  Fort  Colville,  summit  of  Rocky  Mountains  {Lord) ;  east  of  Fort 
Colville,  Washington  Territory  {N.  W.  Bound.  Surv.).   Pacific  coast. 

The  small  variety  from  northwest  Idaho  has  been  described  as  a  new 
species  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Brown  under  the  name  of  Helix  ptychophora  (Jour- 
nal de  Gonchologie,  1870),  giving  as  its  habitat  Bitter  Root  Mountains 
and  Nebraska.    It  is  regarded  as  a  variety  only. 


Helix  pulcheUa,  Mulleb. 

Camp  11 :  Blue  River  Valley 16  specimens. 

Gamp  20:  West  of  Saguache 4  specimens. 

Gamp  21 :  Los  Pinos  Indian  Agency 65  specimei  s. 

Camp  26 :  Howard ville.  Baker's  Park 50  specimens. 

Camp  F :    Rio  La  Plata 10  specimens. 

North  Park  {Barber) 25  specimens. 

**This  American  form  {minuta)  of  the  Old- World  pulchella,  MiilL,  has 
only  lately  been  found  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  I  obtained  an 
immature  specimen  near  Truckee,  in  May.  •  •  •  Mr.  Harford  after- 
ward found  it  common  near  Donner  Lake,  a  few  miles  above  Truckee; 
and  Mr.  Hemphill  has  also  found  them  common  near  White  Pine  Mount- 
ains. Not  having  been  found  north  of  Canada,  its  circtimpolar  distri- 
bution, though  asserted  by  Middendorf,  is  doubtful;  he,  like  most 
authors,  considering  it  identical  with  pulchella.^ — Dr.  J.  G.  Cooper. 

Helix  Dupetit-Thouarsij  Desh. — Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  (Newberry)  ^j 
Sumass  Prairie  (Lord).  Pacific  coast. 

Helix  tudiculata,  Binn. — Truckee,  Nevada  (Carlton).   Pacific  coast 

SUCININ-fflS. 

Succinea  If nttalliana.  Lea. 

Camp  9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 30  specimens. 

Camj)  D  :  Animas  Valley 1  specimen. 

Warm  Springs,  near  Salt  Lake,  Utah  (Reid) :  Snake  River  (Nuttall)', 
Wright's  Lake  and  Rhett's  Lake,  northeast  Calitornia  (Newberry).  Pa- 
cific coast. 

Succinea  ovalis,  Gould. 

Camp  10 :  Mouth  of  Blue  River 1  specimen. 

Eastern  States. 

Succinea  msticana,  Gould. 

Gamp  0 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 12  specimens. 

Sumass  Prairie,  Fraser  River  (Lord) ;  Rocky  Mountains  of  Bitter  Root 
Valley,  2,500  to  4,500  feet  (Cooper)}  White  Pine  region,  Nevada  (Hemp- 
hill).  Pacific  coast. 

These  three  species  are  hardly  to  be  distinguished.  I  separated 
them  as  above  after  examination  of  shells  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative 
Zoology,  but  they  merge  into  one  another  indeterminately. 
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Succinea  Hawlcinsii^  Baird. — East  of  Fort  Oolville,  WashiDgtoti  Terri- 
tory {N.  W.  Bound.  Survey)  5  Lake  Osoyoos  {Lord) ;  British  Columbia. 

Su^cinea  Sillimanij  Blauih — Hamboldt  Lake,  ]^evada  (iSi7Ziman).  Pa- 
cific slope. 

Snecinea  lineata,  W.  6.  Binnet. 

Camp  20 :  20  miles  west  of  Saguache 8  specimens. 

Camp  i) :  Animas  Valley 50  specimeos. 

Lakes,  Sau  Luis  Valley 10  specimens. 

Bank  of  Bear  Ei ver  (Barber) 1  specimen. 

Northeast  California  to  Nebraska  and  British  Columbia  (Cooper); 
Utah,  Yellowstone  Eiver  {Smithsonian  Catalogue) ;  Little  Colorado,  Ari- 
zona [Palmer)  5  Este's  Park,  Colorado  {Carpenter), 

• 

I  should  not  quarrel  with  any  one  who  should  pronounce  some  of  the 
smaller  of  my  specimens  to  be  S.  Stretchiana^  Bid.  Yet,  upon  compari- 
son with  shells  in  the  Museum  of  Comparative  Zoology,  I  prefer  to  call 
them  all  by  the  above  name.  They  include  but  four  living  snails  among 
the  whole  number,  the  rest  being  dead  shells.  Mr.  Barter's  example  is 
a  fine  one. 

Succinea  Stretchiana^  Bland. — Little  Valley,  Washoe  County,  Nevada 
(Stretch),    Pacific  slope. 

Succinea  avara^  White  Pine,  Nevada  (Binn^ey),  Eastern  North  Amer- 
ica. 

If,  as  is  indiiiated  by  the  map  appended  to  Mr.  Binney's  catalogue 
(Bull.  M.  C.  Z.,  Ill,  IX),  the  Central  Province  includes  the  valley  of  the 
Yellowstone  as  far  east  as  its  mouth,  Succinea  Haydeniy  W.  G.  Binu., 
and  S%  retusa,  Lea,  must  be  considered  to  belong  to  our  list,  and  several 
localities  on  the  Yellowstone  Eiver  can  be  added  to  the  distribution  of 
S.  lineata,  as  well  as  to  that  of  several  mollusks  in  other  families. 

PHYSID^. 
Physa  heterostropha,  Say. 

Camp  0 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 100  specimens. 

Camp  18 :  Springs  east  of  Saguache 40  specimens. 

Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 5  siiecimens. 

Its  range  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  well  assured,  it  having 
been  collected  in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory.  These  specimens 
show  the  greatest  variation  in  point  of  size,  shape,  and  color ;  yet,  in  the 
absence  of  other  types,  all  seem  referable  to  this  species.  The  Grand 
Eiver,  which  flows  through  Middle  Park,  contains  no  Fhysw  (or  other 
mollusks)  that  I  could  discover ;  but  at  the  Hot  Springs,  in  a  little  la- 
goon filled  at  high  water,  large,  clear,  ampullaceaWke  ^ells  were  com- 
mon. In  the  few  yards  of  exposed  outlet  of  the  springs  of  hot  sulphur- 
water  from  which  the  locality  derives  its  name  and  celebrity,  there  oc- 
curred in  the  greatest  profusion  a  blackish  globose  variety  about  one- 
fifth  of  an  inch  long.  The  temperature  of  this  water^as  at  some  points 
as  high  as  100^  F.  In  the  basin  of  a  still  hotter  spring  close  by,  whose 
waters  were  saturated  with  chlorides  of  sodium  and  magnesium,  hun- 
dreds of  still  smaller  Fhysce  (see  below)  were  floating  about  in  mats, 
glued  together  by  a  tangle  of  confervoid  vegetation  and  the  depositions 
of  the  water.    All  of  these  seemed  to  have  lost  the  apex  of  the  spire  by 
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erosion,  <^  which  is  extremely  liable  to  happen  to  shells  living  in  water 
charged  with  alkaline  salts  other  than  lime."  Yet  qnite  as  small  and 
black  were  the  examples  from  the  cold,  clear,  abundant  springs  near 
Saguache,  where  there  was  seemingly  nothing  whatever  to  stunt  their 
growth. 

Physa  Wolfiana,  Lea. 

In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  for  18G9,  Mr.  Isaac 
Lea  described  a  species  of  Fhysa  from  '*the  Hot  Sulphur  Springs,  Colo- 
rado," collected  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Powell,  which  he  named  Phyaa  Wolfiana. 
Inasmuch  as  my  shells  came  from  the  exact  and  very  limited  station  and 
locality  {mde  Observations,  XIII,  67 ;  PL  xxi,  fig.  20)  as  his  types,  I 
suppose  I  must  have  it;  but  as  I  cannot  separate  to  my  satisfaction 
those  which  resemble  that  shell  as  described  and  figured,  from  those 
which  do  not  resemble  it,  I  have  remanded  all  to  the  foregoing  species. 

Pkysa  Lordly  Baird. — British  Columbia  iLard),  replacing  P.  hetero- 
airopha  on  the  higher  ground  toward  the  RocKy  Mountains ;  east  of  Fort 
Oolville,  Washington  Territory  {Northuoestem  Boundary  Survey).  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  P.  Clarlcei  and  the  two  following  species  will  prove 
identical  with  this,  differing  only  in  size  and  color.  Here,  as.  in  Limneaj 
the  shell  is  subject  to  such  variation  that  it  is  precarious  to  predicate 
specific  rank  upon  the  shell  alone,  particularly  it'  the  specimens  be  few 
and  localities  isolated. 

Physa  ampullacea,  Gould. — Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  (Cooper); 
Bhett^s  Lake,  Caliioruia,  and  Upi)er  Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  (Newberry). 

Physa  ancillaria^  Say. — Jiuby  Valley,  Nevada  (Simpson). 

Pkysa  gyrinaj  Say. — Carson,  l^eva&d  (Wheatley) ;  Nevada  (Simpson). 
Missouri  Kiver. 

Physa  humerosttj  Gould. — Colorado  Desert,  Pecos  River  (BlaJce). 

Physa  Grosvenorii^  Lea. — Dayton,  Nevada  (  Wheatley).  '  . 

Physa  parva,  Lea. — Little -Valley,  Nevada  (  Wheatley). 

Physa  Haicnii^  Lea. — White  Pine,  Nevada  (Hemphill). 

Physa  Saffordiij  Lea. — Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  Snake  River  Valley, 
Utah  (Reid);  Nevada  and  Eastern  Idaho  (Hemphill). 

Physa  virgata, — Gila  River  ( (jOM?d).  Southern  California. 

Physa  propinquay  Tryon. — White  Pine,  Nevada  (Hemphill)]  Jordan 
Creek,  southwest  Idaho  (Gabb). 

Physa  occidentalism  Tryou. — FortColville,  Washington  Territory  (Horn) ; 
Warners  Valley,  Oi-egou  (Gabb) ;  Truckee,  Nevada  (Carlton). 

Physa  Blandiij  Tryon. — Truckee,  Nevada  (Carlton). 

Physa  malleata,  Tryon. — Hell-Gate  River,  Montana,  and  Fandango 
Valley,  a  part  of  Goose  Lake  Valley,  Oregon  (Gabb). 

Pkysa  Nnttalliij  Lea. — Lewis  River,  Idaho  (Nuttall). 

Fhysa  Cooperi,  Tryon. 

Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 5  specimens. 

Also  recorded  from  a  spring  in  Crane  Lake  Valley,  northeast  Cal- 
ifornia (Gabb).  I  do  not  feel  quite  sure  of  this  determination,  because 
of  the  immaturity  of  the  specimens,  and  the  fact  that  I  do  not  have 
access  to  types ;  nor  do  I  altogether  trust  in  the  validity  of  the  specjes. 

Bulixms  hypnomm,  LiNN.^rcrs. 

Camp  9-10 :  Grand  River  Valley 60  specimens. 

Bear  River  (Barber) , ^  ^^^f^vmssc^^iw 

26h 
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Eecorded  also  from  Hell-Gate  Biver,  Mod  tana  (Coop^);  Utah;  Ma- 
lade  River,  Idaho  {HemphiU)]  Washington  Territory;  Yellowstone 
Kiver  (^Smithsonian  Catalogue)  ^  British  possessions  (Lord)  northward. 
Cosmopolitan. 

PLANORBINJS, 

Helisoma  plexata,  sp.  not. 

Shell  a  little  larger  than  P.  Trivolvis,  Say,  of  irregular  proportions^ 
fragile;  vrhorls  4-S,  t/ie  inner  3-4:  of  the  spire  angulated  and  coifed  in  a 
plane,  which  is  considerably  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  outer  revolution  in 
such  a  waif  that  the  carina  of  the  third  whorl  rises  into  a  sharp  shoulder  on 
the  right  side,  and  on  the  left  side  sinks  underneath  the  overflowing  last  whorl, 
which  takes  on  a  sudden  increase  in  old.  age.  A  similar,  but  less,  change  in 
the  plane  often  occurs  again  in  the  fourth  whorl,  giving  a  very  ttcisted  ap- 
pearance to  th4i  shell.  Surface  marked  by  h-regularlycrowded,  wavy,  raised 
lines  of  growth.  Umbilicus  broad,  exhibiting  the  well-rounded  whorls  to 
the  apex.  Aperture  somewhat  oblique,  pretty  regularly  pyriform  in  outline, 
the  vertical  slightly  exceeding  the  horizontal  diameter,  and  embracing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  body  whorl,  well  to  one  side  of  tJie  median  line. 
Peristome  gently  reflected,  slightly  thickened  within^  and  fully  lined  with 
an  opaque  white  deposit,  which  also  forms  a  thick  and  well  defined  callous 
connecting  the  ends.  Color  yellowish  horn  to  reddish-brown  (becoming 
almost  black  behind  the  aperture),  most  specimens  abundantly  banded  and 
streaked  with  revolving  lijies  of  ochraceous  red,  and  fine  black  threads. 


Spire.  Aperture.  Section  At  aperture 

ftliowiu;;     rbange 
of  plauo  in  rovolo' 

tiOXL 

Saint  Mary's  Lake,  Antelope  Park 25  specimens. 

This  8])eciea  existed  in  conntless  numbers  in  the  above-mentioned 
lake,  which  is  a  small  sheet  of  water  held  among  precipitous  cliffs, 
that  afford  it  no  visible  outlet.  It  seems  to  be  merely  a ,"  sink  ^  for 
the  melted  snow  of  the  surrounding  heights.  All  of  the  hundreds  of 
individuals  seen,  possessed,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  the 
twisted  appearance,  resulting  from  the  change  of  plane  in  the  old  age 
of  the  shell,  which  is  their  most  striking  character.  How  the  species 
came,  almost  entirely  alone,  to  inhabit  this  secluded  lake  is  a  problem, 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  probably  is  not  another  large  Plan- 
orbis  within  fifty  miles.  Tbat  the  wild  fowl,  abundant  on  the  lake, 
brought  the  eggs  clinging  to  their  feet,  may  be  a  plausible  explanation; 
but  where  did  they  bring  them  from,  and  when  f  The  bottom  of  the 
lake  is,  for  the  most  part,  rough  conglomerate  rock,  and  it  is  in  many 
places  tilled  with  heavy  water-plants,  which  may  account  for  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  shell. 

The  members  of  the  family  Planorbidce,  seem  to  be  particularly  sub- 
ject to  sudden  and  eccentric  deviations  from  the  normal  form  of  the 
group.  ]\Iany  curious  exaniples  have  been  noticed.  The  genus  Valvata 
seems  also  subject  to  similar  deformities,  which  Prof.  Alpheus  Hjatt,  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  has  been  paying  special  attention  to  of  late,  in  the 
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coarse  of  some  paleoDtolo^cal  investigatioDS.  ConcerniDg  this  matter 
Professor  Hyatt  writes  as  follows,  in  a  letter  dated  February  10,  1876: 

"These  variations  have  been  studied  only  with  reference  to  the  shell, 
.but  the  changes  of  form  are  so  great  in  this  external  organ,  that  one 
naturally  infers  corresponding  differences  in  the  animals  themselves. 
The  principal  papers  heretofore  published  upon  these  interesting  shells 
are  but  two  in  number:  one  by  Hilgendorf,  in  the  Monatsber.  d.  kongl. 
Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissen.,  186(5,  upon  the  fossil  forms  of  Flanorbis  mul- 
tiformis; and  one  by  M.  Pir6,  upon  Planorbis  complanatus,  in  the  Annalos 
de  la  Soc.  Malacol.  de  Belgique  for  1871.  The  recorded  information  is 
therefore  scanty,  and  it  would  be  a  very  important  service  to  conchology 
and  paleontology  if  every  one  who  has  met  with  abnormal  or  distorted 
forms,  in  the  course  of  his  collecting  of  land  or  fresh  water  shells,  would 
make  public  all  the  information  he  has  in  connection  with  those  discov- 
eries.   Kecords  of  such  experiences  are  extremely  desirable. 

"  Both  of  the  pi^pers  alluded  to  above  are  accompanied  by  figures,  and 
show  a  very  remarkable  series  of  forms,  which  vary  from  the  flat  spire 
with  equal  umbilici,  to  those  which  are  completely  trochiform,  and  from 
these  to  specimens  entirely  unwound,  like  a  wire  corkscrew.  I  have 
myself  studied  attentively  the  Stdinheim  beds  described  by  Hilgendorf, 
and  can  confirm  his  results  so  far  <*s  the  extreme  variations  of  form  are 
concerned,  though  in  other  respects  his  paper  is  full  of  erroneous  state- 
ments, especially  with  regard  to  the  genetic  connections  and  stratigraph- 
ical  distribution  of  the  varieties. 

'^  I  have  also  a  very  remarkable  series  of  shells,  probably  belonging  to 
Valvatu,  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Edward  8.  Morse.  They 
were  collected  by  Prof.  0.  F.  Hartt  in  marl  laid  dry  by  the  drainage  of 
Lawlor's  Lake  in  Nova  Scotia.  These  are  equal  to  any  described  species 
in  variation,  some  of  them  being  actually  unwound,  with  a  perfectly 
cylindrical  outline,  to  the  mouth  of  the  shell.  What  the  governing 
peculiarities  of  the  locality  last  named  may  have  been  at  the  time  the 
marl  was  deposited,  1  cannot  say,  but  the  condition  of  the  Steinheim 
Lake  during  the  Tertiary  period,  and  of  the  small  ponds,  described  by 
M.  Pir6,  resembles  closely  that  of  the  localities  described  in  your 
paper. 

"  The  Steinheim  Lake  was  evidently,  as  shown  by  Quenstedt  and  Fraas, 
an  isolated  sheet  of  water  about  a  mile  in  diameter.  The  ponds  of 
Magn^e,  according  to  M.  Pir6,  are  fed  only  by  rain-water,  but  are  never 
frozen  and  never  dry. 

•'Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  occurrence  of  these  extreme  variations 
exceptional,  but  they  appear  in  localities  presenting  certain  excep- 
tional characteristics.  These  characteristics  are  well  worth  investigating, 
since  it  seems  as  if  a  direct  correlation  existed  between  the  extreme 
variations  of  the  shells,  and  some  physical  cause  common  to  all  the 
localities  in  which  the  distorted  specimens  have  been  found.  That  the 
variations  are  not  distortions  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word,  can 
be  readily  understood  by  any  one  who  has  studied  an  extended  series  of 
them.  The  most  aberrant  of  these  varieties  in  Steinheim  has  descendants, 
which  perpetuate  its  peculiarities  for  what  must  have  been  a  consider- 
able lapse  of  time,  forming  races  of  greater  or  less  importance:  and  M. 
F\t6  inferred  the  same  fact  at  Magn6e,  from  dead  shells  found  buried  in 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  cisterns.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  remust 
be  a  vast  array  of  similar  experiences  awaiting  any  explorer  of  the  iso- 
lated lakes  ond  ponds  of  this  country,  and  I  hope  your  publication  will 
0|>en  the  way  for  many  similar  observations.  In  no  other  direction  can 
we  look  for  more  light  upon  the  mode  of  origin  of  new  Y^;xfii^%^\i^\u^^s^^ 
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and  the  causes  which  lead  to  their  production,  than  by  the  study  of  such 
isolated  localities,  where  causes  are  reduced  to  their  least  complicated 
state,  and  results  reach  their  maximum,  so  far  as  the  observability  and 
variety  of  the  characteristics  are  concerned." 

Helisoma  trivolvis,  Sat. 

Pond  between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 10  specimens. 

San  Luis  Lakes 5  specimens. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  recorded  localities  from  all  the  Territories,  as 
well  as  British  America  and  the  Pacific  coast,  so  that  it  seems  univer- 
sally distributed  over  this  continent. 

The  pond  first  alluded  to  was  entirely  isolated,  and  several  acres  in 
extent,  resorted  to  by  vast  flocks  of  wild  fowl,  and  inhabited  by  all  sorts 
of  fresh-water  and  amphibious  life.  The  bottom  was  muddy,  and  nearly 
the  whole  expanse  i^hoked  with  luxurious  vegetation'. 

All  of  the  species,  which  were  abundant,  seem  to  belong  to  this 
species,  although  there  are  scarcely  two  alike.  One  resembles  closely 
Planorhis  mucrostomus^  Whi leaves;  another  in  near  P.  tumens^  Gpr.;  a 
third  variety  might  be  identified  as  P.  glabratusj  Say,  if  that  shell  were 
dextral ;  yet,  while  all  differ  in  development  and  in  color,  all  agree  in 
being  very  fragile,  which  may  be  owing  partly  to  scarcity  of  lime  in  the 
water,  and  partly  to  the  soft  bottom ;  and  in  having  a  short  vertical 
diamecer,  which  peculiarity  may  have  been  acquired  by  them  from  the 
necessities  of  their  habitat,  since  snails  having  shells  with  small  breadth 
of  beam  could  mo»t>  advantageously  pass  between  the  stalks  of  standing 
water-plants  which  everywhere  crowd  the  pond.  This  species  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  United  States  generally. 

Helisoma  ammon^  Gld. — Colorado  Desert  (Bldke) ;  Klamath  Lake,  Ore- 
gon, and  Rhett  Lake,  California  (Nevcherry) ;  east  of  Fort  Colville,  Wash- 
ington Territory  {Northicestern  Boundary  Survey).  Pacific  slope. 

Helisoma  Traskeij  Lea,  is  probably  a  synonym  of  the  above.  Cali- 
fornia. 

Helisoma  corpulenUis,  Say. — Oregon  and  Washington  Territory  ( United 
States  Exploring  Expedition)*,  Lake  Osoyoos,  Washington  Territory 
(Marsh))  British  Columbia (2x>rdf) ;  Okanigan  Elver,  Washington  Terri- 
tory ( Cooper) ;  Pacific  Coast  and  Guatemala.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
this  is  not  a  synonym  of  H,  trivolvis. 

Planorhis  oregonensis,  Tryon. — Pueblo  Valley,  on  the  boundary  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Nevada,  "  from  a  thermal  spring,  water  above  blood- 
heat"  (Gahb). 

Planorhis  subcrenatus,  Cpr. — Oregon  (N'uttall) ;  Washoe,  Nevada  (-BTeir- 
comh) ;  Sumass  Prairie,  British  Columbia  {Lord).  California. 

Planorhis  Homiiy  Tryon. — Utah  {Surv.  W.  of  100th  M.)}  Truckee  River, 
Nevada  (Carlton). 

Planorhis  graeilentus^  Gld. — Colorado  Desert  ( Webb).  This  seems  to 
be  a  northern  form  of  P.  Liebmanni,  Dunker. 

Oyranlus  parvus,  Say. 

Camp  9:  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 1  specimen. 

Arkansas  River,  ten  miles  below  Granite 5  specimens. 

Between  Kio  Animas  and  Rio  La  Plata 2  specimens. 

Saint  Mary's  Lake,  Antelope  Park 50  specimens. 

North  Park  {Barber) 6  spedmens. 
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It  occurs  also  in  Hell-Gate  River,  Montana  (Cooper);  GoBurd'AlSne 
Lake,  Montana  {Hemphill) ;  Ruby  Valley,  l^evada  (Simpson) ;  and  along 
the  Yellowstone  {Smiths.  CataL),    Eastern  States. 

Oyraulus  vermicularis,  Old.— Trnckee,  Nevada,  altitude  5,866  feet^ 
rare;  Dalles,  Oi*egon  {Cooper),    Santa  Cruz  porthward. 

POMPHOLIGINJE. 

Pompholyx  effusa,  Lea. — Near  White  Pine,  Nevada  {Hemphill) ;  north- 
eastern Gaiifotuia  {Newberry).    Sacramento  Valley. 

Carinifex  Newberryi,  Lea. — ^Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  {Newberry).  Gali- 
fornia. 

Vorticifex  Tryonij  Meek. — Fossil  in  Tertiaries  of  Nevada  {King). 

AXCYIANM. 

f  Ancylns  parallelufl,  Haldeman. 

North  Park  (-Barter) '. 4  specimens. 

Among  the  shells  brought  home  by  Mr.  Barber  were  four  apparently 
full-grown  specimens,  and  one  young  one,  of  an  Ancylus^  none  of  which 
contained  the  animal.  While  closely  resembling  the  figure  of  A.  cau- 
rinuSy  Gooper,  given  on  page  144  of  Part  II,  of  Binney  and  Bland^d 
Land  and  Fresh- Water  Shells  of  North  America,  careful  comparison 
with  the  large  series  in  the  Museum  of  Gomparative  Zoology  failed  to 
establish  any  great  difference  between  them  and  A,  paralleltis.  As^ 
however,  this  latter  species  has  not  been  found  hitherto,  out  of  New 
England,  it  seems  only  proper  to  look  upon  the  apparent  identity  of 
the  Golorado  and  eastern  shells,  with  caution.  A*  slight  difference  in 
the  angle  of  the  sides  en  profile  may,  perhaps,  be  noticeable  between 
them. 

Ancylus  Newberryij  Lea. — Klamath  Lake,  Oregon  {Netoberry), 

Ancylus  kootaniensis,  Baird. — Rivers  Kootanie  and  Spokane  {Lord). 

Ancylus  patelloides,  Lea. — Spokane  River,  Washington  Territory, 
[approaching  A,  kootaiiiensis]  {Hemphill).    Galifornia. 

Acroloxus  Nuttalliij  Hald. — Oregon  {Nuttall);  lower  part  of  Snake 
River,  Washington  Territory  {Hemphill).    Galifornia. 

LIMN^ID^. 
Lininea  stagnalis,  Linnjbus. 
Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 2  specimens. 

Fraser  River,  typical,  fine,  and  abundant  {Lord)'y  east  of  Fort  Golville 
{Northwest  Boundary  Survey) ;  Rbett's  Lake,  California  {Newberry);  Ruby 
Valley,  Nevada,  and  southern  Utah  {Simpson).    Gircumpolar. 

Linmea  sumassi,  Batbd. 
Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 1  specimen. 

East  of  Fort  Golville,  Washington  Territory  {Northwest  Boundary 
Survey)]  Sn mass  Prairie  (Xor^). 

Limnea  Haydeniy  W.  G.  B. — Yellowstone  and  Big  Sioux  Rivers  {Hay- 
den) 'y  Ruby  Valley,  Nevada  {Simpson). 

Limnea — ? 
Gamp  30 :  Rio  Grande,  above  del  Norte 50  specimens* 

Bemabks. — "Near  L.  Bowelliij  Tryon.'^— Dr.  Jas.  LEWia^iti  letter « 
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Linmea  paliutriB*  Muller. 
Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 2  8peciinen& 

Columbia  River  {Nuttall);  Klamath  Lake  and  Samner  Lake,  Oregon; 
Bhett's  Lake  and  Wright^s  Lake,  Galitbruia  {Netcberry);  Hell-Gate 
Biver  and  Missouri  Biver  above  Falls  {Cooper).    Gircompolar. 

Linmea  S'nttalliana,  Lea. 
Between  Animas  and  La  Plata  Bivers 75  specimens. 

Bemares. — Often  considered  a  synonym  of  L.palustris^  with  which, 
in  the  West,  it  seems  to  be  co-extensive. 

Limnea  desidiosa,  Sat. 

Camp    9 :  Hot  Sulphur  Springs 10  specimens. 

GamplI:  Blue  Biver  Valley 10  specimens. 

Lake  Osoyoos,  Washington  Territory  {Lord) ;  Missonri  Biver  above 
the  Falls  {Cooper) ;  Yellowstone  Biver  {Hayden).  Eastern  United  States 
and  Mississippi  Valley.  This  shell  is  called  Limnea  obrussa  in  many 
western  lists. 

L^imneacatasoopium^  Say. — New  England  to  Lewis  [SnakeJ  Biver,  and 
through  British  America  {Binnty) ;  Lake  Utah  {Burton) :  Idaho  (f). 

Limnea  Binneyi,  Tryon. — Hell- Gate  Biver,  Montana  {Binney), 

Limnea  emarginata^  Say. — New  England  to  Washington  Territoiy 
(Auct). 

Limnea  bulimoides^  Lea. — Oregon  {ITuttall ;  Hayden). 

Limnea  Traski,  Tryon. 

Colorado 6  specimens. 

A  Californian  species. 

Limnea  hnmilis,  Say. 

Camp  17  :  San  Luis  Valley 2  specimens. 

Gamp  26 :  Howardville,  Baker's  Park 1  specimen. 

Hell-Gate  Biver,  Montana  {Cooper).    All  over  the  continent. 

1  L^jnnea  fermginea,  Haldeman. 
Between  the  Animas  and  La  Plata 2  specimens. 

Oregon  {N'uttall).  "  If  not  L.  fcrrugineaj  it  may  be  new." — Dr.  Jas. 
Lewis,  in  letter. 

Class  CONCHIFERA. 

Order  DIMYARIA. 

COBBICULAD^. 

Sphcerium  striatinum^  Lamarck. — Hell  Gate  Biver  and  Missonri  Biver 
above  the  Falls  {Cooper))  Humboldt  Biver,  Nevada  {Ilepbum).  East- 
ern North  America. 

Sphwrium  occidentaUj  Prime. — Hell-Gate  Biver  {Cooper).  Northern 
States  and  Canada. 

Sphcerium  dentatumj  Hald. — Oregon  {NuttcM). 
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Sphcerium  patella^  Gonld.— Walla- Walla,  Oregon  {U.  8,  Expl.  JExped,). 

Sphccrium  lenticular  Old. — Lake  Tahoe,  Klamath  and  Carson  Eivern, 
Cal.  {Cooper). 

Sphwrium  tumidum,  Baird. — Samass  Prairie,  Fraser  Kiver  (Lord), 

Spluerium  spokanij  Baird. — S^iokaue  and  Kootauie  liivers  {Lord; 
Hemphill). 

Sphcerium  tenuCj  Prime. — I  am  confident  that  I  secared  this  species 
(one  specimen)  at  the  Bio  La  Plata.  It  has  been  recorded,  I  think, 
from  Montana  and  another  northern  locality.    It  is  a  boreal  species. 

Fiflidium  abditnm,  Haldeman. 

CampO:  Hot  Springs 30  specimens. 

Camp  D :  Animas  Valley. .  / 1  specimen. 

Saint  Mary's  Lake,  Antelope  Park 1  specimen. 

Baft  Biver,  near  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  {Reid)]  Truckee  Biver  {Carlton). 
All  over  the  continent. 

My  specimens  vary  greatly  in  color,  bat  seem  to  be  all  referable  to 
this  widely-distributed  species.    Many  are  abont  half-grown. 

Pisidium  compressuMy  Prime. — White  Pine,  Nevada;  Owen's  Biver, 
California  {Hemphill).     Northern  States  and  Canada. 

Pisidium  occidentalCj  Newc. — Truckee  Biver,  Nevada  {Carlton).  Cali- 
fornia. 

Pisidium  ultramontanum^  Prime. — Canoe  Creek,  Pitt  Biver,  California 
{Cooper). 

UNIONID^. 

Unto  luteolus^  Lam. — Missoui  i  Biver,  above  the  Falls  ( Cooper),  United 
States  generally. 

Margaritana  margaritifera,  Linn. — Missouri  Biver  above  the  Falls; 
Spokane  River  below  Coeur  d'Al^ne  Lake  {Cooper)',  Salt  Lake,  Utah, 
or  Fort  Hall,  Idaho  {Reid) ;  Truckee  Biver,  Nevada  {Carlton).  Cosmo- 
politan. This  Mollusk  is  eaten  by  the  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade 
Mountains. 

Anodonta  angulataj  JjQ^. — Idaho,  Montana  {Cooper)]  Columbia  Biver 
{Lord,)    Considered  at  most  only  a  variety  of  the  foregoing. 

Anodonta  oreganensiitj  Lea. — Abundant  east  and  west  of  the  Cascades 
{Lord);  Montana  {Cooper). 

Anodonta  Nuttalliana^  Lea. — Idaho  {Cooper). 

Anodonta  whalamatensis.  Lea. — Idaho,  to  British  Columbia  {Cooper). 

LIST  OF  AUTHORITIES. 

The  following  list  of  authors  is  intended  to  include  all  of  the  books 
and  papers  published  in  English  that  contain  direct  reference  to  the 
mollusca  of  the  Central  Province,  so  called. 

Such  general  works  as  Gould's  Shells  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  Dr.  Binney's  Terrestrial  Mollusks,  Haldeman's  Monograph 
of  the  Liniureidie,  Lea's  Observations,  Binney  and  Bland's  Land  and 
Fresh  Wuter  Shells  of  North  America,  and  Pfeifter's  Monograpliia 
Heliceorum,  must,  of  course,  be  consulted  in  working  up  the  molluscan 
fauna  of  any  district,  but  scarcely  require  mention  among  special  author- 
ities. 

Baird.  Descriptions  of  some  new  species  of  shells  collected  in  Van- 
couver's Island  and  in  British  Columbia,  by  J.  K.  Lord,  I858-G2  : 
by  Wm.  Baied,  M.  D.    Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  of  London,  1863-(>7. 
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Bland.    Notes  on  the  sab- generic  characters  of  HdixJamaieenaiSj  Obemn., 

and  on  certain  terrestrial  woUusks  from  Haiti,  with  description 

of  a  new  species  of  Helix  from  Colorado :  by  Thomas  Bland. 

Ann.  N.  Y.Lyc.  N.  H.,  XI,  146. 
Bland  and  Binney.    On  the  generic  position  of  Helix  Netcherryana :  by 

Thos.  Bland  and  W.  G.  Binney.    Am.  Jour.  Couchology,  VIJ, 

190;  plate  17,  figs.  3  and  4. 
Bland  and  Cooper.    Notice  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  collected  by  Dr. 

J.  G.  CooPEE,  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  etc. :  by  Thos.  Bland. 

Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye.  N.  H.,  1861,  362. 
Binney.    Report  on  the  land  shells  collected  on  the  survey:  by  W.  G. 

Binney.    In  the  reports  of  explorations  and  surveys  for  a  rail- 
road from  the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  etc., 

VI,  111. 
Descriptions  of  American  land  shells :  by  W.  G.  Binney.    Proc 

Phil.  Acad.  Sc,  IX,  18. 
Notes  on  American  land  shells,  No.  3 :  by  W.  G.  Binney.   Proc 

Piiil.  Acad.  Sc,  X,  197. 
A  supplement  to  Amos  Binney's  Terrestrial  Mollusks  of  the 

United  States,  constituting  volume  IV  of  the  same:  by  W.  G. 

Binney.    Boston,  1859.    [From  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Soc 

of  Nat.  Hist.] 
Catalogue  of  the  terrestrial  air-breathing  mollusks  of  the  United 

States:  by  W.  G.  Binney.    Bull.  Mus.  Comp.  Zool.,  Ill,  ix. 
Notes  on  American  land  shells  and  other  miscellaneous  coucho- 

logical  contributions:  by  W.  Qt,  Binney.    Proc  Phil.  Acad. 

Sc,  1874  and  1875.     [Also  bound  up  in  two  volumes  for  the 

author,  at  Burlington,  N.  J.J 
Carpenter.  The  mollusks  of  western  North  America:  by  P.  P.  Cabpen- 

TEB.    Washington,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1872.    [Reprinted 

from  Report  to  the  Brit.  Assoc,  etc.| 
Carlton.  List  of  the  shells  of  Truckee  River  and  vicinity:  by  H.  P. 

Caklton.    Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sc,  IV,  57. 
Conrad.  Description  of  a  new  species  of  Melania :  by  T.  A.  Conrad. 

Proc  Phil.  Acad.  Sc,  VII,  269. 
Cooper.  List  of  shells  collected  by  ]\Ir.  Schoolcraft  in  the  western  and 

northwestern  territory :  by  Wm.  Cooper.    In  the  appendix  to 

Narrative  of  an  expedition  through  the  Upper  Missouri,  etc, 

under  the  direction  of  Henry  B.  Schoolcraft.    New  York,  1834. 

Report  on  the  niollusca  of  the  survey :  by  Wm.  Cooper.    In  the 

Pacific  Railroad  Reports,  XII,  pt.  ii.  [Same  as  afterward  ap- 
peared in  Cooper  and  Suckley's  Natural  History  of  Washington 
Territory :  New  York,  1859.] 
Croper.  Geographical  catalogue  of  the  mollnsca  found  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  between  latitude  33^  and  49^  north:  by  J.  G. 
Cooper,  M.  D.  In  connection  with  geological  survey  of  Cali- 
fornia.   San  Francisco,  1867. 

On  the  distribution  and  localities  of  west  coast  helicoid  land- 

shells:  by  J.  G.  Cooper,  M.  D.    Aju.  Jour.  Couchology,  IV, 
211. 

West  coast  helicoid  land-shells :  by  J.  G.  Cooper,  M.  D.    Proc 

Cal.  Acad.  Sc,  III,  331. 
West  coast  fresh-water  univalves.  No.  1:  by  J.  6.  Cooper,  M, 

D.    Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sc,  IV.  92. 
Notes  on  west  coast  land-shells,  No.  2 :  by  J.  6.  Cooper,  M.  D. 

Am.  Jour.  Couchology,  V,  199. 
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On  shells  of  the  west  slope  of  North  America:  by  J.  G.  Goopeb, 

M.  D.    Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sc,  IV,  150. 
No.  2  of  same.    Ibid.,  171. 

On  new  California  Palmonata,  etc.:  by  J.  G.  Goopeb,  M.  D. 

Proc.  Phil.  Acad.  Sc,  1872,  143. 
DalL  On  a  species  of  Helix  from  California,  supposed  to  be  new :  by  W. 

H.  Ball.    Am.  Jonr.  Conchology,  II,  328. 
On  a  new  subfamily  of  flnviatile  mollusca:  by  W.  H.  Dall. 

Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  Sc,  III,  264. 
On  the  genus  Pompholyx  and  its  allies,  with  a  revision  of  the 

LimuseidsB  of  authors :  by  W.  H.  Dall.    Ann.  N.  Y.  Lye  N. 

M.,  IX,  333. 
Gabb.  Descriptions  of  three  new  species  of  land-shells  from  Arizona:  by 

Wm.  M.  Gabb.    Am.  Jour.  Conchology,  II,  330. 

Description  of  a  new  Helix  from  Utah :  by  Wm.  M.  Gabb.    Am. 

Jour.  Conchology,  V,  24. 

Gould.  Catalogue  of  shells  collected  in  California  by  W.  P.  Blake,  with 
descriptions  of  the  new  species:  by  Augustus  A.  Gould,  M. 
D!  In  appendix  to  the  preliminary  geological  report  of  Whl 
P.  Blake  to  Lieut.  R.  I.  Williamson.    Washington,  1855. 

;-  Descriptions  of  new  species  of  land  and  fresh-water  shells  from 

western  North  America :  by  A.  A.  Gould.  Proc  Bost.  Soc 
N.  H.,  V,  127. 

Lea.  Description  of  new  fresh- water  and*  land-shells;  by  ISAAO  Lea. 
Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  VI.  [Incorporated  in  Observations  on 
the  genus  Unio,  etc.,  II.] 

Continuation  of  paper  on  fresh-water  and  land  shells :  by  Isaac 

Lea.  Trans.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  IX.  [Incorporated  into  Obser- 
vations, etc,  IV.] 

Descriptions  of  new  freshwater  shells  from  California:  by  Isaac 

Lea.    Proc  Phil.  Acad.  Sc,  VIII,  80. 

Descriptions  of  a  Helix  and  two  new  Planorhes:  by  Isaac  Lea. 

Proc  Phil.  Acad.  Sc,  X,  41. 

Descriptions  of  six  new  species  of  Stuxnnea  from  the  United 

States :  by  Isaac  Lea.    Proc  Phil.  Acad.  Sc.  1864, 109. 

Descriptions  of  twenty -four  new  species  of  Physa  of  the  United 

States  and  Canada:  by  Isaac  Lea.  Proc  Phil.  Acad.  Sc 
18G4,  114. 

Descriptions  of  six  new  species  of  fresh-water  shells:  by  Isaac 

Lea.    Proc  Phil.  Acad.  Sc,  18(ia-70, 124. 

Lord.  The  naturalist  in  Vancouver's  Island  and  British  Columbia:  by 
John  Keast  Lord,  naturalist  to  the  British  northwestern 
boundary  commission.    2  vols.    London,  1866. 

Kewcomb.  Catalogue  of  Helices  inhabiting  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  etc :  by  Wesley  Newcomb,  M.  D.  Am.  Jour.  Con- 
chology, I,  342. 

Addition  to  catalogue  of  Helices,  etc.,  ibid.,  II,  13. 

Desciiptiou  of  new  species  of  land  shells:  by  W.  Newcomb,  M. 

D.    Proc  Cal.  Acad.  Sc,  III,  179. 

Description  of  a  new  American  species  of  Helix:  by  W.  New- 
comb,  IVl.  D.    Am.  Jour.  Conchology,  II,  1. 

Descrijjtion  of  a  new  American  Helix:  by  W.  Newcomb,  M.  D. 

Am.  Jour.  Conchology,  V,  165. 

Prime.  Monograph  of  North  American  Corbiculadad :  by  Temple 
Peime.     Washington,  Smithsonian  Institution,  1865. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  REPORT  OF  HENRY  GANNETT,  M.  E.,  TOPOG- 
RAPHER DIRECTING  MIDDLE  DIVISION. 


INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  herewith  my  report  on  the 
geographical  work  of  the  middle  division  of  the  survey  during  the 
season  of  1874. 

The  party  in  my  charge  was  composed  as  follows :  Dr.  A.  0.  Peale, 
geologist;  Fred.  D.  Owen,  assistant  topographer;  Frank  Kellogg  and 
Arch.  R.  Balloch,  general  assistants,  with  two  packers  and  a  cook. 

The  party  left  Denver  on  July  21,  and'proceeded  to  the  field  of  work 
via  Fairplay,  Mosquito  Pass,  and  Tennessee  Pass,  returning  by  the 
southern  route,  via  Cochetopa  Pass,  San  Luis  Valley,  Poncho  Pass,  and 
Canon  City,  reaching  Denver  November  10. 

The  area  worked  is  five  thousand  three  hundred  square  miles,  in  doing 
which  eighty-six  stations  were  occupied,  or  an  average  of  one  in  every 
8  miles. 

I  would  here  express  my  thanks  to  Mr.  H.  F.  Bond,  Indian  agent  at 
^he  Los  Pinos  agency,  for  assistance  rendered  by  him  during  the  season. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

HENRY  GANNETT. 

Dr.  F.  V.  H  A. YDEN, 

United  States  Geologist 


V"^ 


CHAPTER   I. 


The  district  assigned  to  the  middle  division  for  the  field  season  of 
1874  was  bounded  as  follows:  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the 
Grand  River  with  the  meridian  of  109°  30',  the  north  line  follows  the 
Grand  up  to  the  month  of  the  Eagle  Biver;  thence  the  Eagle  Eiver  to 
its  intersection  with  the  parallel  of  39^  15' ;  thence  west,  along  this 
parallel,  to  the  meridian  of  107O;  south  on  this  meridian  to  the  parallel 
of  380  20' ;  west  on  this  parallel  to  the  meridian  of  109^  30',  and  north  on 
this  meridian  to  its  intersection  with  the  Grand  River.  The  total  area 
of  this  district  is  seven  thousand  five  hundred  square  miles.  Of  this 
area  the  party  in  my  charge  has  worked  all  of  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Rivers,  the  strip  lying  between  the 
parallel  of  39^  15'  and  the  Eagle  River,  and  a  small  area  south  of  the 
Gunnison  River,  between  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  and  one  hun- 
dred and  eighth  meridians. 

PREVIOUS  EXPLORATIONS    IN  THE    DISTRICT  UNDER    CONSIDERATION. 

With  the  exception  of  a  little  work  done  along  the  borders,  this 
country  was  as  little  known  as  any  part  of  the  Western  Territories.  No 
map,  representing  even  the  most  general  features,  was  in  existence. 

In  1845,  Fr6mont,  at  that  time  a  lieutenant  in  the  Corps  of  Topo- 
graphical Engineers,  skirted  the  northern  border  for  a  short  distance, 
lie  came  up  the  Arkansas  River,  crossed  the  main  divide  at  Tennessee 
J*ass,  and  traveled  down  Eagle  River  as  far  as  the  mouth  of/  creek. 
Here  he  crossed  the  river  and  took  the  trail  over  to  White  River,  which 
stream  he  followed  down  some  distance,  then  crossed  the  country  to  the 
Green  River,  thence  to  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  in  the  country  in 
which  I  worked  during  last  season,  only  while  on  the  Eagle  River  for 
a  distance  of  about  thirty  miles. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853,  Captain  Gunnison,  with  a  large  force  of 
soldiers  and  civilian  employes,  including  topographers  and  a  geologist, 
and  a  large  wagpn-train,  came  into  this  country  -by  way  of  San  Luis 
Valley,  Cochetopa  Pass,  and  Cochetopa  Creek.  From  the  mouth  of 
Cochetopa  Creek  his  course  was  down  the  Gunnison  as  far  as  the  month 
of  White  Earth  Creek,  sixteen  miles,  within  which  distance  he  was 
obliged  to  cross  the  river  several  times.  At  the  mouth  of  White  Earth 
Creek  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the  Gunnison  and  cross  the  rolling, 
broken  country  south  of  it,  in  a  southwesterly  direction,  to  Lake  Fork, 
which  he  crossed  with  conaiderable  difficulty  several  miles  above  its 
mouth.  He  then  continued  down  its  west  bank  nearly  to  the  Gunnison, 
where  he  wound  around  the  side  of  the  mesa  to  the  valley  of  Mountain 
Creek.    He  traveled  up  the  valley  of  this  creek,  in  a  direction  nearly 
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!«^ioth.  for  »e7^T^  nDki!#^  them  If^ft  it.  gaiainir  rise  smmmiB  o€  cite 

^^v^^l  Arr«nrB«r  nntii  be  rearlw^  a  bnuMrh  of  IJ^boila  Crwk.  He  Gnr- 
Mfrfl  lioitu  r.bi.<4  \n^uth  awi  th«  main  ctcHl  to  a  fwtBt  ««iT  4ci«  wfe 
from  ir^  iirionr.b.  mh^rr^  thi^  Oaonuoo  Lh  in  a  tremeiMioad  caooa.  TbCR 
b^  Urfr,  OU/.la  Cr9^fc  aod  crrjwiHl  tbc  ridge  to  Cedar  Creek,  a  braiKk  «^ 
tb#7  \'u4:fmi\rAh%fH  Kiver.  Thenee  be  foi loved  Cedar  Creek  aii4  tike 
L'n/'OfrjfiSib^re  fo  tbe  Omnkiimi  iCiver.  fie  fonied  the  Gaiiai:$oa  as  the 
uihuih  hi  i:/>nbld«'aQ'«  Creek.  Tbeoee  bis  coarse  foUov«d  a  lov. 
trofi^rh  like  rJepreiwion  in  tbe  Tallej  near  tbe  moach  of  tke  GmuioiL  xa 
%hi',  Orand  hiver,  iibi€;b  be  fr>nied  aboot  five  miles  above  tb^  moask  of 
the  ift\uu\f¥i9U.  I^low  tbiii  fioiiit  bu  roQte  foUowed  tbe  eoarae  of  tke 
iit^uA  #|Mite  cIoAe]j  for  a  lon^r  distance  below  wbat  be  sopposed  to  be 
tbe  ffioutb#>f  tbelJoloreii,  finally  crotwiog  to  the  Grecaiy  and  tkeoce  to  tke 
H^VM'r,  wbenrre  it  gries  nesirly  uortb  to  Salt  Lake  City.  Tbe  topo^Erapk- 
u%%\  work  dofje  by  tbia  expedition  consisui  of  a  oarrow  belt  on  eaek  sde 
of  their  line  of  tra%'eL  Tbe  general  coarse  of  the  Ganniaon,  excepc  in 
tbe  great  r;afion,  waji  mapped. 

A  fe.w  moritbif  later,  Fremont  passed  over  tbe  same  roote,  on  his  wvs 
to  Califomia. 

In  tho  summer  and  fall  of  1873^  Lieatenant  Bnffiier,  United  States 
EnginH!r  Corjm,  bad  a  party  within  this  district,  ander  the  immediate 
din!<;tion  of  civilian  sissiHtant  II.  G.  Proat.  This  party  sorreyed  tke 
principal  part  of  Ohio  Greek,  and  tbe  bead  of  Anthracite  Creek,  s 
uranch  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gnnnison  Biver — in  all«  perhaps,  two 
hundred  H^jnare  miles.  Uis  map,  of  which  this  area  forms  bat  a  small 
IK^rtion,  was  imbliHhed  in  the  si)ring  of  1874.  In  Mr.  Prunt's  report, 
which  afM5onipunicH  the  maps,  he  gives  certain  names  to  some  of  the 
prominent  njountain-[)eakH  in  this  area.  These  names  woold  be  placed 
on  our  niapH,  were  it  |H)K8ib1e  to  identify  the  peaks  on  which  they  bave 
iM'^fn  bcHtowcd,  but  neither  from  his  report  nor  from  his  map  c^n  tbe 
nuincH  be  located. 

GEOGBAPHY  OP  THE  DISTRICT. 

Ill  thiH  report,  I  shall  take  np  the  whole  country  west  of  the  Sawatdi 
range,  over  which  1  have  worked  during  the  two  seasons  of  1873  and 
1874,  in  order  to  consider  the  Elk  Mountains  and  their  spurs  as  a  whole, 
even  at  the  risk  of  relocating  some  of  my  report  on  the  field-work  of  1873^' 

VVcHt  of  t  he  Great  ISawatch  range,  the  county  is  drained  by  the  two 
rivoTH,  the  Grand  and  the  Gunnison.  The  Gunnison  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  branch  of  the  Grand,  while  tbe  Grand,  by  its  union  with 
the  Green,  gives  rine  to  the  Kio  Colorado,  which  drains  nearly  all  of  die 
southwcHtern  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  branches  of  these  rivers  are:  of  the  Grand,  from  the 


south,  'lexas  Creek,  Cochetopa  Creek,  Lake  Fork,  (or  Rio  delaLagaDS 
of  the  Spauiurds,)  Cebolla  Creek,  and  the  Uncompahgre  River. 

Th(^  country  between  tliese  two  large  streams,  the  Grand  and  Ganni- 
son,  (*onsist8,  in  the  eiistern  part,  of  the  system  of  mountains  known  as 
the  Klk  Mountains,  with  its  spurs,  which,  at  its  western  extremity,  falls 
into  phiteau,  considerably  broken  down  by  denudation.  The  Elk  Monnt- 
ains,  wiih  their  spurs,  occjupy  the  whole  area  between  the  Eagle  Biver 
and  (he  portion  of  the  Grand  Itiver  between  the  montiisof  the  Eagle 
and  Koaiing  lork  ou  the  north,  and  the  Gunnison  from  its  head  to  tbe 
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moath  of  its  North  Fork  on  the  soath  and  west.  The  whole  area  covered 
by  this  system  is  aboat  three  thousand  two  hundred  sqnare  miles.  This 
estimate  covers  not  only  the  high  mountain  region,  but  also  all  the  spurs 
directly  connected  with  the  range^  thus  including  much  rolling  and  val- 
ley country. 

The  principal  part  of  this  mountain  system  is  in  the  form  of  a  series 
of  parallel  ranges  connected  transversely  by  low  saddles,  and  having  a 
direction  about  north  3(P  west  and  south  30^  east,  or  essentially  the 
same  direction  as  the  Sawatch  and  Park  ranges  and  other  ranges  in 
Colorado.  The  most  important  of  these  ranges,  both  in  height  and  con- 
tinuity, is  the  most  eastern,  the  one  which  is  terminated  on  the  north  by 
Sopris'  Peak,  and  includes  Capitol  Peak,  Snowmass  Mountain,  Castle 
Peak,  and  others  of  the  principal  peaks  of  the  system.  This  range  joins 
the  Sawatch  range  in  a  heavy,  broad,  and  comparatively  low  ridge,  In 
latitude  38©  45'. 

Farther  west,  the  parallel  ranges  are  not  as  continuous,  or  as  high, 
but  all  have  a  uniform  direction,  until  we  reach  the  western  part  of  the 
system.  In  about  the  longitude  of  the  head  of  Ohio  Creek,  i.  e.y  longi- 
tude 107^  5',  the  character  of  the  grouping  changes,  and  the  mountains  are 
in  isolated  groups^  irregularly  disposed.  But  here,  as  farther  east,  the 
drainage  still  has  the  same  direction,  slightly  west  of  north  and  east  of 
south,  as  is  the  case  with  Ohio  Creek,  Anthracite  Creek,  and  man^' 
others,  as  is  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map. 

The  drainage  of  the  Elk  Mountains  toward  the  north  into  the  Grand 
is  carried  entirely  by  Eoaring  Fork  and  its  branches;  to  the  south  by 
the  Gunnison  and  its  branches  from  the  north  above  its  North  Fork; 
and  on  the  west  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison. 

Frying-Pan  Creek,  one  of  the  largest  branches  of  Eoaring  Fork,  is 
in  a  very  narrow  valley,  or  close  cafion  throughout  its  course,  irom  the 
Sawatch  range  to  its  month.  It  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  broad,  high 
ridges,  reaching  to  the  timber-line  or  above.  The  same  broad,  massive 
character  appertains  to  the  ridges  separating  all  the  branches,  which 
unite  to  form  Koaring  Fork,  as  far  around  toward  the  west  as  Castle 
Creek.  Here  we  reach  the  principal  range  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  and 
the  character  of  the  mountain-forms  changes  materially.  The  broad, 
massive  ridges  give  way  to  sharp,  conical  peaks,  ragged,  serrated 
ridges,  pinnacles,  and  spires.  They  increase  in  elevation  from  11,000  or 
42,000  feet  to  13,000  or  14,000.  The  mountains  present  great  diversit;}' 
of  colors,  some  being  of  light-gray  trachyte,  others  of  red,  maroon,  and 
brown  sandstone. 

The  principal  range  of  this  mountain  system  separates  Bearing  Fork 
from  Bock  Creek.  It  is  a  very  well  defined  range  as  far  south  as  the 
divide,  and  a  few  miles  beyond.  Farther  south  it  diminishes  in  eleva- 
tion and  loses  its  distinctive  character,  in  a  number  of  spurs^  separating 
branches  of  the  Gunnison.  Of  this  range,  Sopris  Peak  is  the  most 
northern  summit.  *  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  broad,  flat  valley  of  Soar- 
ing Fork  to  a  height  of  7,000  feet  above  it.  It  is  a  very  massive  moun- 
tain, covering,  with  its  broad  spurs,  an  enormous  extent  of  country,  and 
standing  alone,  as  it  does,  is  a  very  conspicuous  and  well-known  land- 
mark in  all  the  surrounding  country. 

South  of  Sopris  peak,  the  range  tails  to  a  height  little  above  the  limit 
of  timber;  this  comparatively  low  ridge  extends,  with  little  change  in 
elevation,  to  Capitol  Mountain,  one  of  thacrowning  summits  of  the  range, 
whose  gray,  prism-shaped  top  and  pred^tons  sides  forbid  access. 
A  ragged  spur  running  from  Capitol  Mountain  northeastward  separates 
Capitol  and  Snowmass  Creeks.    It  bears,  near  its  end,  a  high  aammit^ 
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which  has  been  named  Monnt  Daly,  in  honor  of  the  gentleman  who  la 
now  president  of  the  American  Geographical  Society.  Two  and  three- 
tenths  miles  farther  south  on  the  main  ridge  is  the  snmmit  which  has 
been  named  Snowniass  Mount.  This  also  is  oftie  of  the  highest  summits 
in  the  system,  being  but  slightly  inferior  to  Gapitol  Mountain  in  elevation. 
It  is  a  station  in  the  primary  triangulation.  It  has  received  its  name 
from  an  immense  field  of  snow  on  its  eastern  face.  This  snow-fleld,  in 
August,  which  is  the  month  when  there  is  the  least  snow  in  the  moun- 
tains, had  an  area  of  fully  five  square  miles.  Probably  this  is  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  glacier  in  the  Bocky  Mountains.  These  moun- 
tains, Sopris,  Gapitol,  Daly,  and  Snowmass,  being  of  eruptive  rocks, 
are  extremely  rugged  and  precipitous. 

Following  the  ridge  farther  south,  it  falls  to  an  elevation  of  but  12,500 
feet,  which  it  holds  for  about  six  miles;  then,  on  a  sharp  angle  in  the 
ridge,  rises  Maroon  Mountain.  This  peak  is  so  named  from  its  peculiar 
color,  that  of  the  sandstones  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  is  one  of  the 
highest  peaks  in  the  system,  and  its  summit  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in- 
accessible. On  the  north  and  south  it  presents  walls  almost  vertical 
for  2,000  feet;  on  the  west  it  is  full  as  steep  for  3,000  feet,  and  on  the 
east  a  sharp,  comb-like  ridge  runs  down' from  its  summit,  forming  the 
commencement  of  a  long,  heavy  ridge,  which  separates  two  large  branches 
of  Eoaring  Fork,  Snowmass  Greek  on  the  west  and  Maroon  Greek  on 
the  east.  This  ridge  has  a  direction  nearly  north,  and  for  many  miles 
its  crest  is  above  timber-line,  and  it  has  several  summits  above  13,^)0 
feet 

The  main  ridge,  from  Maroon  Mountain,  turns  west  for  a  few  miles,  with 
two  quite  high  summits  on  it  in  this  part  of  its  course,  then  turns  south 
and  suddenly  falls  considerably  at  the  head  of  Maroon  Greek,  sending 
off  a  heavy  spur  separating  the  two  branches  of  Maroon  Greek.  The 
highest  point  of  this  spur  is  near  its  end.  It  has  been  named  Pyramid 
Peak,  from  its  peculiar  shape.  It  is  a  first-class  peak,  reaching  nearly 
14,000  feet 

Farther  down  the  main  ridge,  another  spur  with  a  sharp,  ragged  crest, 
separates  Maroon  Greek  from  the  next  branch  of  Roaring  Fork,  known 
as  Gastle  Greek.  Gastle  Peak,  from  which  this  creek  derives  its  name, 
is  the  highest  peak  in  the  Elk  Mountains.  It  stands  on  the  dividing 
ridge,  between  the  heads  of  two  branches  of  Gastle  Greek.  It  has  a 
conical  summit,  from  which  the  main  ridge  runs  south,  in  a  snccession* 
of  high,  needle-like  points,  which  rise  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
i*idge,  gradually  decreasing  in  altitude  as  they  recede  from  the  main 
peak.  The  summit  is  well-nigh  inaccessible,  the  only  way  to  reach  it 
being  up  a  crevice  on  the  south  side.  Its  color  is  dark  brown.  A  high, 
sharp  ridge,  separating  the  two  branches  of  Gastle  Greek,  runs  north- 
eastward from  this  peak.  Summits  on  this  spur  reach  nearly  14,000 
feet 

From  Gastle  Peak  this  range  runs  generally  aboufr  southeast  for  sev- 
eral miles,  bearing  a  number  of  summits  of  second-rate  importance  apon 
it,  to  the  junction  with  the  Elk  divide,  as  I  call  the  ridge  separating  the 
waters  flowing  into  the  Gunnison  from  those  flowing  into  the  Qrandi 
South  of  this  divide,  the  most  important  peak,  perhaps,  is  the  one  namdl 
Italian  peak,  which  stands  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  Gunnison  Rivtf. 
It  was  so  named  from  the  singular  and  beautiful  grouping  of  colors  on 
its  surface,  produced  by  the  red  rocks,  white  snow-fields,  and  green 
patches  of  vegetation.  . 

South  of  Italian  Peak^  tins  range  loses,  in  great  part,  its  distioctivo 
character,  has  a  less  elevation,  and  becomes  a  mass  of  low,  heavy  spurs. 
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Across  tbese  heavy  spurs  the  Gannison  makes  its  way,  cufcting  a  deep 
dauoD.  On  the  soath  side  of  the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  oanon,  standu 
aloDe,  a  conical  peak  called  Park  Gone.  This  peak  ends  this  range. 
Farther  soath  a  range  of  low  hills  connects  with  tbe  range  of  the  Con- 
tinental water-shed.  Tbe  branches  of  East  and  Slate  Bivers  are  sepa- 
rated by  broad'  ridges,  rising  bat  slightly  above  timber-line.  Aronnd 
their  heads,  however^  separating  them  lirom  the  headwaters  of  Koaring 
Fork  and  Eock  Creek,  is  a  high,  ragged  ridge,  set  with  lofty  peaks,  but 
broken  by  low  saddles.  At  the  head  of  TeocaUi  Creek  is  a  high  snmmit, 
known  as  White  Rock  Mountain,  from  the  white,  volcanic  rock  with 
which  it  is  capped.  Between  White  Bock  Monntain  and  Castle  Peak 
there  are  several  very  high  summits,  none  of  them,  however,  exceeding 
13,500  feet  in  altitnde. 

South  of  White  Eock  Mountain,  on  the  ridge  separating  Teocalli 
Creek  from  Dyke  Creek,  is  a  peak  known  as  the  Teocalli  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  teocallis  of  the  Aztecs.  The  strata  composing  this 
mountain  are  nearly  horizontal,  and  are  so  broken  aB  to  form  a  series  of 
steps  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  a  giant's  stairway.  The  color  of  thi» 
mountain  is  a  dark-brown. 

On  the  north  side  of  White  Rock  Creek  is  a  spur  separating  it  from 
the  head  of  East  River,  on  which  are  a  number  of  high  summits ;  also, 
at  the  extreme  head  of  East  River  there  is  a  high  peak  known  as  Belle- 
vue. 

The  ridge  or  spur  separating  East  River  from  Slate  consists  of  three 
isolated  mountains,  separated  from  one  another  by  low  saddles.  The 
northern  one  is  known  as  Cinnamon  Monntain,  tbe  middle  one  as  Gothic 
Mountain,  from  the  spires  and  pinnacles  in  bas-relief  upon  its  eastern 
face,  and  the  southern  one  as  Crested  Butte.  The  latter  peak  standi 
entirely  alone,  in  the  angle  of  the  two  streams,  and  rises  3,000  feet  above 
the  saddle  north  of  it.  This  latter  ridge  is  a  part  of  a  second  range, 
similar  in  direction  to  the  eastern.  Tracing  it  north  of  Slate  Mountain, 
it  rounds  the  extreme  head  of  Rock  Creek  by  turning  to  the  westwaord 
for  three  miles.  There  it  joins  an  enormous  mountain  mass  known  as 
Treasury  Mountain.  In  the  south  end  of  this  mountain  are  the  Elk 
Mountain  mines,  and  the  name  of  the  mountain  is  connected  therewith. 
This  mountain  extends,  in  a  solid  mass,  in  an  east  and  west  direction 
^ve  miles,  and  north  and  south  three  miles,  to  the  junction  of  Roek 
Creek  with  branch  b.  Between  the  mouths  of  creek  a  and  5,  Rock 
Creek  is  in  close,  heavy  canon,  cutting  its  way  through  this  mass.  On 
the  east  side  of  Rock  Creek,  this  mass,  though  still  continuous,  is  more 
cut  up  by  streams,  and  shows  several  high  summits,  with  considerable 
fall  in  the  saddles.  It  connects,  by  a  very  high  ridge,  with  the  eastern 
range.  Its  northern  end  is  just  west  of  Sopris  peak,  where  a  large 
branch  enters  Rock  Creek  from  the  south. 

Tbe  third  range  commences  west  of  Sopris  Peak,  on  the  west  side  of 
Rock  Creek,  in  a  rfdge  slightly  abovie  timber-line,  which  separates  Rock 
Creek  from  the  upper  valley  of  d»^orth  Fork  of  the  Gunnison.  This 
ridge  turns  to  the  eastward,  andH^rosses  Rock  Creek  just  above  tbe 
mouth  of  the  creek,  leaving  only  a  comx>aratively  low  saddle,  whose  top 
is  about  2,000  feet  above  Rock  Creek.  This  saddle  is  several  miles 
long,  and  terminates  suddenly  in  ian  immense  mass  of  eruptive  moun- 
tains, of  which  station  33  is  a  summit.  There  are  a  number  of  peaks 
in  this  mass,  of  heights  from  12,500  to  12,800  feet  Some  of  the  slopes 
in  this  group  are  terrific.  Tbe  west  side  of  this  mass  rises  straight  up 
from  tbe  plateau  bordering  North  Fork  for  2,500  feet,  at  an  angle  of  65^\ 
At  Uie  head  of  Slate  River  is  the  highest  peak  in  this  range.    It  haa  !^, 
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prism-shaped  sommit,  very  similar  to  that  of  Capitol  Mountain.  Its 
elevation  is  12,891  feet.  There  are  several  summits  near  it,  both  iiv 
position  and  elevation. 

The  next  peak  of  importance  in  this  range  is  station  32.  This  moun- 
tain stands  slightly  detach^  from  the  range,  extending  into  and  partly 
across  the  valley  of  Anthra<cite  Greek,  whioh  takes  a  wide  detoar  to 
get  aronnd  it.  It  is  composed  of  brownish-red,  highly  metamorphosed 
slates.    There  are  three  summits,  of  which  the  central  one  is  the  highest 

Farther  down  toward  the  south  the  range  is  very  much  diversified, 
now  high,  now  low,  but  nowhere  lower  than  11,000  feet.  It  ends  west 
of  Crested  Butte,  in  an  isolated  group  of  mountains,  of  an  elevation  of 
about  12,500  feet.  South  of  this  group  there  are  two  bits  of  sloping 
mesa,  and  then  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison. 

West  of  this  range  the  mountains  decrease  in  elevation,  and  occur  in 
isolated  groups.  Between  Anthracite  and  Coal  Creeks  there  is  a  short 
range,  consisting  of  two  ridge^^  connected  by  a  low  saddle,  of  about 
10,000  feet  in  elevation.  These  ridges  contain  several  summits,  ranging 
in  height  from  12,000  to  12,600  feet.  In  the  angle  of  Anthracite  Greek, 
and  connected  with  the  northern  end  of  the  range  mentioned  above,  is 
a  solitary  peak,  known  to  the  prospectors  as  Mount  Marcellina*  Upon 
its  precipitous  southern  face  are,  in  bas-relief,  Gothic  spires,  precisely 
as  on  the  eastern  face  of  Gothic  Mountain. 

Joining  this  range  near  the  saddle,  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  is 
quite  a  heavy  group  of  mountains.  It  sweeps  quite  around  the  head 
of  Ohio  Creek,  and  contains  many  high  peaks,  several  reaching  nearly 
13,000  feet.  This  group,  in  turn,  is  joined,  by  a  low  saddle,  to  a  group 
which  heads  Coal  Creek,  of  which  S-^4  is  the  highest  summit. 

From  station  34  to  stations  38  and  39  rujQS  a  well-defined  ridge,  hav- 
ing an  ea^^t  and  west  direction.  It  connects  with  the  last-mentioned 
group  by  a  very  low  ridge,  not  exceeding  9,400  feet.  This  ridge  ends 
the  system,  and  with  it  the  Bocky  Mountains  in  this  latitude.  West- 
ward, to  the  Wahsatch  range  in  Utah,  stretches  a  system  of  enormous 
plateaus,  in  which  are  cut  the  cations  of  the  Grand,  Green,  and  Colo- 
rado Eivers. 

Bising  on  the  north  from  the  valley  of  the  Gunnison  Biver  and  its 
North  Fork,  was  originally  a  great  plateau.  Its  limits  were,  on  tbe 
west,  about  in  longitude  108^  15^;  on  the  south  in  latitude  38^  45^  It 
extended  east  nearly  or  quite  to  the  Elk  Mountains,  apd  north  to  the ' 
Grand  Blver.  Its  elevation,  in  its  eastern  part,  is  about  11,200  feet, 
an  elevation  still  held  by  a  few  isolated  points  of  trachyte.  The  ele- 
vations of  a  few  points  on  its  surface  will  give  an  idea  of  the  direction 
and  amount  of  its  slope. 


•Station  44 

Station  43 

8-39 

Station  42  (not  the  origiual  surface) 

Station  45 i 

North  Mara 

South  Mam 

•i:M5 

24-45 

4-39 

North  end  of  plateau,  (station  54) 

South  end  of  plateau,  (station  59) 
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Longitude. 


107  41 

107  40 

107  40 

107  45 

107  50 

107  61 

107  51 

107  55 

107  57 

107  56 

lOd  13 

106  10 


ElevatioiL 


11,128 
11,134 
11,096 
10,  e» 
10.964 
10,973 
10^697 
10,823 
10,00 
IO,90e 
9,809 
9,7r 
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As  Will  be  seeu,  the  direction  of  the  slope  is  from  the  east  toward  the 
west,  and  is  tolerably  nDiform,  being  about  50  feet  to  the  mile. 

The  original  basalt  capping  of  the  plateaa  has  been  in  great  part  re- 
moved by  denudation,  appearing  only  in  points  and  ridges,  here  and 
there,  except  in  the  western  part,  where  a  large  area,  of  75  sqaare  miles, 
preserves  the  original  surface,  and  is  as  level  a-s  a  floor. 

This  plateau  has  been  cut  in  two  pieces  by  a  large  creek,  an  afBuent 
of  the  Grand  Eiver,  which  I  have  named  Plateau  Creek.  It  has  cut  out 
for  itself  a  very  broad  valley,  of  a  depth,  in  its  deepest  part,  of  5,000 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  plateau.  With  the  aid  of  the  Grand  Itiver 
on  the  north,  it  has  cut  down  the  western  extension  of  the  part  of  the 
plateau  north  of  its  valley  to  a  range  of  low  mountains.  They  are  ex- 
tremely rugged  and  precipitous,  of  elevations  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet. 

The  Grand  Eiver  has  its  head  in  the  eastern  part  of  Middle  Park, 
across  which  it  flows,  receiving,  on  its  way,  several  large  branches. 
It  cuts  its  way  through  the  Park  range  on  the  western  side  of  Middl^^ 
Park  in  a  very  heavy  cation.  In  latitude  39o  39',  longitude  107°  3',  it 
receives  the  waters  of  one  of  its  largest  tributaries,  the  Eagle  River. 
This  streatn  heads  in  Tennessee  Pass,  and  the  mountaitis  of  the  Park 
and  Sawatch  ranges.  In  that  neighborhood,  near  its  head,  it* flows 
through  broad  and  beautiful  meadows,  which  would  be  valuable  for 
agricultural  purposes  and  for  stock-raising,  but  the  elevation,  over  9,000 
feet,  is  too  great  for  the  former,  and  also  for  the  latter,  except  during 
the  summer. 

The  river  receives,  in  these  meadows,  a  large  branch  from  the  east, 
and,  in  the  canon,  at  the  foot  of  these  meadows,  a  large  branch  from  the 
southwest  and  another  from  the  east,  by  which  its  volume  is  very  much  in- 
creased. The  branch  from  the  southwest  heads  under  Homestako  Peak, 
80  named  from  the  Homestake  mine,  which  is  situated  at  timber-line  on 
its  southeastern  slope. 

Eagle  Eiver,  below  these  meadows,  is  in  close,  high  cation  for  about 
five  miles,  emerging  therefrom  at  the  mouth  of  Roche  Moutonnee  Creek, 
into  a  narrow  valley,  inclosed  by  high,  precipitous  walls.  The  spur 
from  the  continental  divide,  of  which  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Cross 
is  the  most  northern  as  well  as  the  highest  peak,  gives  rise  on  the  east 
and  north  to  branches  of  the  Eagle  River,  and  on  the  west  to  Frying 
Pan  Creek,  a  large  branch  of  Roaring  Fork.  From  this  mountain  mass, 
the  spurs  separating  branches  of  the  Eagle  River  have  a  broad,  plateau- 
like character,  sloping  at  a  low  angle,  the  ends  forming  the  west  wall  of 
the  canon,  and  of  the  narrow  valley  below.  These  branches. of  the 
Ea<:fle  River  are  all  in  close  canon. 

Below  the  month  of  Roche  Moutonn6e  Creek,  the  river  remains  in  a 
narrow  valley  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  the  Piney  Creek,  a  branch 
from  the  east,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Eagle  River  itself.  Below  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  the  valley  broadens  to  nearly  two  miles  in  width ; 
but  this  is  mainly  bench-land,  with  a  gravelly  soil,  covered  with  sage, 
and  can  be  of  use  only  when  irrigated.  There  is  suflicient  bunch-grass 
to  afford  indifferent  grazing.  The  hills  rise  abruptly  from  this  valley, 
and  then  extend  back  in  long  ridges  to  the  mountain  mass  spoken  of 
above. 

The  course  of  the  river  commenced  to  change  near  the  mouth  of  Roche 
Moutonu<5o  Creek,  from  north  toward  west,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  valley, 
that  is,  near  the  month  of/  creek,  has  a  course  nearly  west.  Here  it 
enters  a  canon,  which  extends  as  far  as  station  7,  where  it  ends  abruptly, 
and  the  river  flows  through  a  broad  valley,  which  extends  nearly  to 
its  mouth,  and  far  up  g  creek.    This  valley,  like  that  above^  l^  ^QN\g«w\ 
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mainly  with  sa^e,  but,  if  irrigated,  might  prove  productive.  The  doil, 
however,  contains  some  alkali,  g  creek  has  a  broad  and  fertile  bottom. 
Between  these  two  valleys,  the  country  consists  of  rolling  hillSi  ooverod 
with  excellent  grass. 

From  the  mouth  of  h  creek  to  its  mouth,  the  Eagle  Biver  is  in  dose 
cailou,  and  the  junction  of  the  rivers  is  in  this  caQon,  which  extends  down 
the  Grand  to  the  mouth  of  Eoaring  Fork,  with  little  intervals  of  valley. 
Its  height  is  greatest  fifteen  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle  Biver, 
where  it  reaches  9,400  feet.  This  canon  is  cut  in  a  rolling  table-land,  of 
an  average  elevation  of  9,000  feet,  which  separates  the  water  of  Eagle 
Biver  from  that  flowing  into  Bearing  Fork.  It  is  well  watered|  sparsely 
timbered  with  quaking  aspen,  with  plenty  of  excellent  grass.  It  is  too 
exposed  and  the  elevation  is  too  great  for  a  winter  range  for  stock,  bat 
for  a  summer  range  it  is  excellent. 

The  divide  between  the  waters  of  the  Eagle  and  Grand  Bivers  on  the 
north,  and  Frying  Pan  Creek  on  the  south,  consists  of  a  broad,  flat- 
topped  ridge,  whose  summit  is  slightly  above  timber-line.  It  joins  t^ 
Sawatch  range  near  the  Mountain  of  the  Holy  Gross.  Thence  it  has  a 
course  nearly  west  to  Bearing  Fork. 

Bdaring  Fork  takes  all  of  the  Grand  Biver  drainage  on  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Elk  Mountains,  and  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sawatch 
range,  north  of  the  Elk  divide.  Its  branches,  without  an  exception  of 
any  consequence,  head  among  the  high  peaks  above  the  limits  of  tim- 
ber, and  most  of  them  have  their  entire  courses  in  the  mountains.  The 
lower  course  of  Bearing  Fork,  that  is,  below  the  mouth  of  Oastle  Greek, 
is  in  a  valley  gradually  increasing  in  width  till  it  reaches  its  greatest 
width  at  the  mouth  of  Bock  Creek,  where  it  is  fully  four  miles  wide. 
The  bottom-land,  as  almost  everywhere  in  the  Territory,  is  excellent, 
and  is  unusaally  broad,  but  liable  to  sudden  overflows  from  the  melting 
of  snows  in  the  mountains- 
Grand  Biver,  below  the  month  of  Boaring  Fork,  is  in  a  narrow  val- 
ley, with  very  high  hills  on  each  side,  (rising  abruptly,)  for  about  three 
miles.  Then  it  enters  a  close  canon,  in  which  it  is  for  twelve  miles, 
when  it  issues  from  this  caiion  into  a  broad  valley,  east  of  the  North 
Mam  plateau,  as  I  call  the  portion  of  plateau  between  Plateau  Creek 
and  the  Grand  Biver.  The  country  sonth  of  this  cafion  of  the  Grand, 
and  west  of  Boaring  Fork,  consists  of  high,  rolling  hills,  covered  with 
a  heavy  growth  of  cottonwoods.  The  elevation  of  summits  in  this 
mass  of  hills  exceeds  10,000  feet. 

The  broad  valley,  alluded  to  above,  extends  down  the  Grand  to  the 
North  Mam  plateau,  north  of  the  river  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
south  of  it  ten  miles,  speaking  generally.  Within  this  valley  the  Grand 
receives  three  branches  of  considerable  size.  The  largest  of  these, 
which  I  have  named  Divide  Creek,  comes  into  the  Grand  just  west  oi 
station  22. 

The  principal,  almost  the  sole,  production  of  this  valley  is  sage.  There 
is  no  grass,  except  in  the  stream  bottoms.  The  soil  is  extremely  poor. 
The  hills  farther  south,  which  rise  to  the  Gunnison  and  Grand  divide, 
are  covered  densely  with  scruboak  and  smaller  bushes,  with  some  quak- 
ing aspen. 

In  passing  the  North  Mam  plateau  and  the  Plateau  range,  the  valley 
of  the  Grand  is  very  much  contracted,  averaging  not  more  than  five 
miles  in  width.  In  this  part  of  its  course,  the  river  is  ver^'  sluggish  and 
winding,  with  numerous  bayoas  and  islands. 

Opposite  the  North  Mam  plateau,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  the 
country  consists  of  a  rolling  plateau,  extending  as  far  to  the  north  and 
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west  as  the  eye  can  reach.  The  cliffs  on  the  south  edge  of  this  plateau 
are  perpendicular,  and  even  in  places  overhanging,  and  the  tops  pro- 
jecting, so  that^  at  noon  .in  August,  they  cast  a  shadow  on  the  vertical 
wall  beneath. 

Below  the  Plateau  range,  the  valley  widens  immensely.  This  valley 
is  not  more  inviting  than  the  one  above  the  North  Mam  plateau. 

In  latitude  39°  .08',  longitude  108o  .19'  the  Grand  is  crossed  by  the  crest 
of  a  range  of  hog-backs.  This  crest  has  a  general  direction  slightly  west 
of  north  and  east  of  south.  The  dip  is  toward  the  east,  and  is  slight, 
and  as  the  Grand  does  not  cross  this  range  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  dip,  but  obliquely  to  it,  the  caiion  which  it  cuts  is  very  long, 
being  about  15  miles.  It  increases  in  depth  very  gradually,  until, 
at  the  lower  end,  it  is  about  1,800  feet.  The  western  edge  of  this  line  of 
hog-backs  is  nearly  vertical,  and  the  exit  of  the  river  from  the  canon  is 
very  abrupt.  The  surface  of  this  hog-back  is  very  much  broken  and  cut 
by  sidecaiioos. 

Plateau  Creek  heads  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  plateau,  and  about  mid- 
way between  the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Elvers.  It  flows  iirst  northwest, 
down  the  slope  of  the  plateau,  cutting  deeper  and  deeper.  At  station  49 
its  course  changes  to  west,  and  it  holds  this  course  very  constantly  to  its 
mouth,  in  the  middle  of  the  Hog-back  Canon.  This  plateau  has  an 
enormous  amount  of  drainage.  Near  its  top  the  valleys  are  broad,  flat, 
and  marshy,  with  numerous  small  lakes  or  ponds.  The  best  land  in  the 
district  for  agxicultural  and  stock  purposes,  is  that  on  and  near  the  tops 
of  the  high  mesas ;  but  the  great  elevation  precludes  their  use  for  these 
purposes. 

Plateau  Creek  drains  the  whole  of  the  northern  slopes  of  the  main 
plateau  and  the  southern  slopes  of  the  North  Mam  plateau.  All  the 
streams  flowing  to  it  from  the  main  plateau  have  a  course  nearly  due 
north,  forming  a  very  regular  system  of  drainage.  The  valley  of  this 
stream  is,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  quite  wide,  with,  in 
places,  enormous  extents  of  bench-land  between  its  branches. 

At  the  foot  of  Hog-back  Caiion  the  Grand  emerges  into  a  broad  valley 
in  which  it  meets  the  Gunnison.  This  valley  is  of  eoormous  extent, 
stretching  far  down  the  Grand,  even  beyond  the  Sierra  la  Sal  and  up 
the  Gunnison  ten  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Uucompabgre  Biver, 
and  up  the  Uucompabgre  for  at  least  forty  miles.  Its  width,  on  the 
Grand,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  is  about  ten  miles.  It  is 
bordered  on  the  northeast,  for  some  distance,  by  the  range  of  hog-backs 
mentioned  above;  on  the  southwest,  by  a  plateau  lower  than  that 
described  above  and  of  a  different  character.  The  Grand  hugs  closely 
the  edge  of  this  plateau.  The  river-bottom  of  the  Grand  is  upward  of  a 
mile  in  width,  well  timbered  with  cottonwoods,  and  very  fertile.  The 
rest  of  the  valley  is  bench-land,  elevated  about  100  feet  above  the  river, 
at  the  edge,  rising  very  gradually  toward  the  range  of  hog-backs.  The 
soil  is  gravelly,  with  much  alkali,  and  produces  only  greasewood  and 
sage. 

The  part  of  this  valley  included  betwjeen  the  Grand,  the  Gunnison, 
and  the  west  edge  of  the  great  plateau  is  nearly  triangular  in  shape, 
the  two  rivers  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  forming  the  sides.  It  also 
extends  up  the  Gunnison,  east  of  the  western  edge  of  the  plateau,  to 
longitude  107^  oo\  The  area  of  this  part  of  the  valley  is  three  huudi^ed 
square  miles. 

The  western  e6ge  of  the  great  plateau  consists  of  a  precipice  of  basalt, 
averaging  200  feet  in  height,  below  which  there  are  timbered  ridges 
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running  down  into  the  valley,  and  terminating  in  tongnes  of  sloping 
mesa. 

Between  longitnde  107^  55',  and  the  month  of  Eoabidean's  Creek, 
the  Gunnison  occupies  the  bottom  of  this  valley,  with  a  fertile  bottom 
upward  of  two  miles  in  width,  in  which  the  river  is  very  sluggish  and 
winding,  with  numerous  sloughs  and  backwaters.  Below  the  month  of 
Eonbideau's  Creek  the  river  does  not  occupy  the  lowest  part  of  the  val- 
ley ;  the  latter  lies  between  the  river  and  the  great  plateau,  about  three 
miles,  generally  speaking,  east  of  the  former,  and  follows  its  general 
course.  From  this  lowest  part  of  the  valley  the  laud  rises  slowly  towaiii 
the  west,  and,  in  a  canon,  which  originated  in  a  monocliual  fracture, 
closely  hugging  the  plateau  on  the  west  side  of  the  valley,  the  Gunnison 
has  its  course.  This  canon',  known  to  the  Indians  as  the  Unaweep,  is  in 
stratified  rocks,  of  the  most  brilliant  colors.  It  has  an'  average  depth 
of  about  800  feet,  with  walls  absolutely  vertical.  The  river-bottom  is 
quite  broad,  and  the  river  is  sluggish  and  winding,  now  undermining 
one  wall,  now  wandering  across  the  broad  and  fertile  bottom  to  the 
other.  The  soil  in  this  l^ttom  must  be  excellent  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. 

The  remainder  of  this  great  valley  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Gun- 
nison Eiver,  extending  up  the  Uncompahgre  Biver  for  upward  of  forty 
miles,  with  an  average  width  of  eighteen  to  twenty  miles.  On  the  west 
it  rises  gradually  into  a  plateau.  On  the  east  it  is  limited  by  the  plateau 
in  which  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Gunnison  is  cut,  and  by  spurs  from 
the  Uncompahgre  range,  and  on  the  south  by  this  range.  The  stream- 
bottoms  in  this  part  of  the  valley  are,  as  in  the  other,  very  fertiK 
and  quite  broad,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  cottonwoods.  The  rest  of 
this  portion  of  the  valley  consists  of  perfectly  flat  bench-land,  rising 
in  regular  steps  from  the  streams  to  an  elevation  of  about  200  feet  above 
them.  Throughout  the  valley  the  bench-land  is  very  poor,  with  a  clay  or 
gravelly  soil,  containing  always  some  alkali,  and  in  many  places  strongly 
impregnated  with  it.  There  is  very  little  grass,  indeed.  Sage,  grease- 
wood,  and  several  species  of  cactus,  form  almost  the  sole  vegetation. 
A  great  deal  of  the  water  sinks,  so  that,  except  in  the  spring,  only  the 
larger  streams  contain  any  water,  and  the  water  of  the  larger  streams 
is  more  or  less  alkaline.  Between  the  Grand  and  the  Gunnison,  Kahnah 
Creek  and  b  creek  (of  the  Gunnison)  are  almost  the  only  streams 
containing  wat^r  iu  October,  and,  south  of  the  Gunnison,  the  Uucom- 
pabgre  is  the  only  stream  in  the  valley  which  is  not  dry  at  that  time  of 
the  year.  Cedar  Creek  and  Koubideau's  Creek  are  dry.  It  is  in  this 
valley  of  the  Uncompahgre  and  the  Gunnison  that  the  Utes  usuaUy 
have  their  winter  quarters. 

The  Gunnison  Eiver  heads  under  Italian  peak,  and  its  upper  branches 
drain  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Elk  Mountains  and  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Sawatch  range.  The  branches  which  drain  the  Elk  Monutains 
have  a  general  direction  of  .^0^  east  of  south,  as  is  the  case  with  Slate 
Eiver,  East  Eiver,  Ohio  Creek,  and  the  numerous  parallel  streams  west  of 
OhioCreek.  The  main  stream  is  in  a  narrow  valley  for  several  miles  below 
its  head,  extending  nearly  down  to  the  mouth  of  Pass  Creek.  Thenoe 
to  Park  Cone  it  is  in  a  broad  valley  of  gravelly  soil,  which  is  mainly  a 
glacial  deposit.  At  Park  Cone,  it  enters  a  caOon,  by  which  it  cuts  its 
way  through  the  eastern  range  of  the  Elk  Mountains.  Thiscaiionis 
cut  in  granite,  is  sixteen  miles  long  and  is,  on  an  average,  1,200  feet 
deep.  In  this  canon,  a  large  branch,  Taylor  Eiver,  enters  the  Gnnnisoa 
from  the  north.  Just  below  its  foot,  the  next  large  tributary.  Slate 
Eiver,  comes  in.    This  stream  and  its  tributary,  East  Eiver,  drain  a 
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large  part  of  the  Elk  Monntains.  Moat  of  tbeir  branches  have  the  usaal 
direction,  and  are  in  narrow  valleys,  with  heavy,  massive  ridges  between 
them.  The  lower  part  of  Slate  River,  from  Crested  Butte  to  its  month, 
is  in  a  valley  two  to  four  miles  in  width,  of  the  same  character  as  that 
on  the  Gunnison  above  the  canon.  This  valley  extends  down  the  Gun- 
nison to  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek,  with  a  width  of  about  five  miles. 
The  river-bottom  of  the  Gunnison  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  quite 
broad,  and  densely  overgrown  with  bushes  and  cottonwoods. 

Between  Slate  River  and  Ohio  Creek,  south  of  the  termination  of  the 
mountains,  are  two  rather  remarkable  pieces  of  tableland.  They  evi- 
dently were  originally  but  one,  but  have  been  cut  in  two  by  erosion. 
Tbeir  surface  slopes  considerably  toward  the  Gunnison. 

At  the  junction  of  Ohio  and  Cochetopa  Creeks  with  the  Gunnison, 
the  valley  is  very  broad,  extending  far  up  Ohio  Creek,  with  a  broad 
bottom  on  each  stream.  In  this  valley,  between  the  Gunnison  and 
Cochetopa  Creek,  is  located  the  Embryo  town  of  Gunnison.  This  town 
was  started  by  a  company,  on  the  colony  plan.  Thus  far  it  has  not  been 
a  success,  principally  owing  to  its  great  distance  from  other  settlements, 
and  the  limited  means  of  communication.  The  situation  is  excellent, 
the  soil  very  good,  and,  with  the  kid  of  irrigation,  it  will  produce  good 
crops.  The  range  ibr  stock,  both  for  summer  and  winter,  is  not  excelled 
in  the  Territory.  This  range  now  supports,  throughout  the  year,  the 
stock  belonging  to  the  Ute  Indians  of  the  Southern  or  Los  Pinos  agency, 
numbering  about  900  head. 

Below  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek,  the  valley  narrows  to  abont  a 
mile  iu  width,  which  is  all  bottom-land,  and  which  extends  abont  four 
miles  down  the  river.  Forth  of  it  the  country  rises,  in  a  sloping  pla- 
teau, to  the  Elk  Mountains.  This  plateau  is  cut  into  long  tongues  by 
parallel  streams — branches  of  the  Gunnison.  At  the  foot  of  this  valley 
these  long  tongues  of  mesa  run  down  to  the  river,  forming  a  canon  100 
to  200  feet  high,  which  extends,  broken  at  intervals  by  bits  of  meadow- 
land,  as  far  down  as  the  mouth  of  ^  creek.  On  the  south  side,  the  coun- 
try is  very  broken,  but  in  general  rises  gradually  toward  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  Mountains. 

West  of  the  mouth  of  g  creek  the  land  rises  rapidly  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  into  a  high  plateau.  This  plateau,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river,  is  almost  perfectly  flat,  with  an  average  elevation  of  9,000  feet. 
On  the  north  side  it  slopes  upward  toward  the  north w^t  very  gradu- 
ally. At  the  river  it  has  the  same  elevation  as  on  the  south  side.  It  is 
in  this  plateau  that  the  Gunnison  cuts  a  part  of  its  great  caiion,  a  caiion 
iiftysix  miles  long  and  3,000  feet  deep  in  its  deepest  part.  This  plateau 
consists  of  gneiss,  topped  with  1,000  to  1,200  feet  of  stratified  rocks,  in 
beds  nearly  horizontal.  The  cation  is  cut  through  the  beds  of  stratified 
rocks,  and  deep  into  the  gneiss,  the  depth  of  the  cafion  in  the  gneiss 
increasing  with  the.  fall  of  the  river.  This  part  of  the  caiion  has  rough, 
ragged,  nearly  vertical  walls,  with  no  beach  to  the  river.  On  top  of  the 
gneiss  there  is  a  sloping  bench,  marking  the  line  between  gneiss*  and 
stratified  rocks.  Above  this  bench  are  the  steeply-sloping  walls  of  strat- 
ified rock,  generally  ending  with  100  or  200  feet  of  perpendicular  cliff 
just  below  the  summit  of  the  mesa.  The  tributaries  of  the  Gunnison 
in  this  plateau  cut  but  slightly  into  the  gneiss,  consequently  these 
streams  have  a  very  rapid  fall  just  before  reaching  the  river.  The  top 
of  this  plateau  is  well  watered,  covered  with  excellent  grass  and  groves 
of  quaking  aspen.  It  is  a  most  excellent  summer-range  for  stock,  but 
the  elevation  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  use  as  a  winter-range. 

At  stations  77  and  78,  the  character  of  the  plateau  changQ«^Qj&is^  ^& 
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the  north  side  of  the  river  is  concerned.  The  flat  plateau  ends  in  a  verj 
well-defined  terrace,  on  an  enormous  scale,  ten  miles  long  and  1,800  to 
2,000  feet  high.  In  its  place  there  is  a  lower  sloping  plateau,  or  long 
hog-back,  with  its  edge  at  the  Gunnison  Biver,  and  line  of  greatest  de- 
pression in  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Oannison.  This  is  a 
trnc  sloping  plateau,  its  surface  being  perfectly  flat  and  unbroken,  with 
the  exception  of  the  caiions  of  Smith's  Fork  and  Dry  Canon,  which  have 
a  course  nearly  parallel  to  that  of  the  Gunnison  above  station  8U.  These 
streams  have  many  small  gullies  coming  into  them  from  the  south,  bat 
none  at  all  from  the  north.  The  line  of  greatest  slope  of  this  plateau  has 
a  direction  slightly  west  of  north.  This  plateau  contains  no  water,  and 
the  vegetation  consists  of  the  piuLon  pine,  cactus,  sage,  and  scrub-oak,  a 
marked  diiference  in  character  from  the  plateau  just  east.  This  differ- 
ence is  owing  in  part  to  the  greater  slope  of  this  plateau,  thns  carrying 
the  water  off  more  rapidly,  and  in  part;  to  the  less  elevation.  The 
highest  part,  the  edge,  at  the  caiion  of  the  Gunnison,  is  8,000  .to  9,000 
feet,  while  the  valley  of  the  North  Fork,  the  lowest  part,  is  5,400  feet. 
The  character  of  the  canon  on  the  north  side,  as  far  down  as  station 
80,  is  similar  to  that  above,  both  geologically  and  toi>ographically. 
The  stratified  beds  occupy  1,000  to  1,200  feet,  with  the  same  marked 
bench,  and  the  precipitous  caiion  in  gneiss  below.  On  the  south  side, 
however,  the  top  of  the  caiion  is  lower  than  it  is  above  station  77, 
and  the  caiion  is  cut  entirely  in  gneiss.  The  plateau  on  the  south  side 
is  nearly  horizontal,  with  a  slight  slope  to  the  west. 

At  station  80  the  river  turns  abruptly  toward  the  north,  and  flows 
in  the  direction  of  the  greatest  slope.  Between  station  80  and  the 
mouth  of  the  North  Fork  it  has  most  of  its  fall.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
river  the  character  of  the  canon  is  not  materially  changed  until  the 
mouth  of  Smith's  Fork  is  reached.  On  the  we^st  side,  however,  the 
plateau  ends  abruptly  opposite  station  80,  and  a  hog-back  ridge  of 
stratified  rocks,  dipping  steeply  to  the  west,  forms  the  upper  part  of 
the  west  wall.  This  wail  is  much  lower  than  that  on  the  east,  and  is  no- 
where more  than  three  miles  thick.  Beyond  it  is  the  brqad,  flat  valley 
of  the  Uucompahgre,  at  as  low  or  lower  elevation  than  the  Gunnison. 

Between  stations  80  and  81,  the  two  parts  of  the  caiion  are  very 
strongly  marked,  showing  a  canon  witliin  a  caiion.  The  caiion  ia 
gneiss  is  merely  a  narrow  cleft  in  the  rocks,  with  smooth,  vertical  sid(», 
between  which  the  river  rushes  down,  its  surface  white  with  foam.  At 
the  mouth  of  Smith's  Fork,'  the  caiion  in  gneiss  is  but  300  feet  deep, 
while  the  stratified  rocks  rise  up  to  nearly  a  thousand  feet.  Just  below 
this  point  it  runs  out  of  the  gneiss,  and  the  rest  of  its  course  is  in  strati- 
fied rocks,  in  which  its  character  is  entirely  different.  It  no  longer 
rushes  madly  along,  but  meanders  abou4;  in  the  broad  bottom  from  one 
wall  to  the  other,  leaving,  now  on  this  side,  now  on  that,  broad  patches 
of  beautiful  bottom-land.  This  character  of  caiion,  similar  to  the  lower 
or  Uuaweep  Caiion,  continues  as  far  as  station  83,  where  it  terminates 
abruptly. 

The  appended  list  of  elevations  in  different  partis  of  this  canon  give 
an  idea  of  its  dimensions : 

Height  of  the  tcaUs  of  the  Ora/nd  Canon  of  tlie  Qunnison^  at  different  points. 

At  the  head,  near  the  mouth  of  Mountain  Creek : 

Feet 
At  level  of  the  river a  7, 200 

Top  of  plateau  on  north  side  of  the  river tS|800 

Height  of  caiion  wall 1, 600 
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At  the  month  of  /  orefek : 

At  level  of  river est  7,100 

Top  of  the  gneiss a  8, 000 

Height  of  cafion  in  gneiss 900 

Top  of  plateau,  east  side  /  creek * a  9, 000 

Height  of  caiion  wall , 1,900 

Top  of  plateau,  west  side  /  creek a  8, 900 

Height  of  canon  wall 1, 800 

At  station  77 : 

At  level  of  river h  6,800 

Top  of  gneiss,  north  side  of  river a  8, 600 

Height  of  canon  in  gneiss 1, 800 

Top  of  plateau,  north  side  of  river,  (station  77) a  9, 800 

Height  of  canon  wall 3, 000 

Top  of  platean,  south  side  of  river ;  • . . .  t  9, 400 

Height  of  canon  wall 2,600 

At  station  80 : 

At  level  of  river , • est  6,200 

Top  of  gneiss,  nort)ieast  side  of  river est  7, 200 

Height  of  canon  in  gneiss 1, 000 

Top  of  plateau,  northeast  side  of  river,  (station  80) a  8, 500 

Height  of  caiiou,  northeast  side 2, 300 

Top  of  plateau,  southwest  side  of  river  • . .   t  8, 050 

Height  of  caiion 1, 850 

At  mouth  of  Smith's  Fork : 

At  level  of  river est  5, 600 

Top  of  plateau,  east  side  of  river,  (station  81) a  6, 437 

Height  of  caiiou,  east  side 837 

Top  of  plateau,  west  side. t  6, 700 

Height  of  caiion,  west  side 1, 100 

At  mouth  of  North  Fork: 

At  level  of  river a  6, 400 

Top  of  plateau,  east  side,  (station  82) » a  5, 800 

Height  of  cafion,  east  side • . .  •      400 

At  foot  of  caiion : 

At  level  of  river a  6,125 

Top  of  plateau,  (station  83)  a  5, 750 

Height  of  caiion 625 

The  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  is  its  largest  tributary.  It  drains 
nearly  all  of  that  part  of  the  Elk  Mountains  west  of  Eock  Greek,  which 
consist  principally  of  tlie  isolated  groups  which  have  been  described 
earlier  in  this  report,  and  of  most  of  the  southern  slope  of  the  great 
plateau.  Those  of  its  branches  which  drain  the  mountains  have  no 
valleys  worthy  of  mention  within  the  mountains,  and  outside  of  them 
are  in  close  canon.  The  main  stream  heads  against  the  divide  between 
the  Grand  and  Gunnison  Kivers,  in  longitude  107^  30^,  and  drains  a 
very  broad  valley.'  It  enters  a  caiion  in  the  rolling  plateau  country,  in 
latitude  39^.4',  and  in  this  cafion  receives  the  branches  known  as  Anthra- 
cite and  Coal  Creeks.  This  caiion  continues  as  far  down  as  the  longitude 
of  station  39,  where  the  stream  comes  out  into  a  valley,  which  is  very 

^'<>TK. — hf  barometric  tnaasnrement ;  a,  aneroid  measurement ;  t,  trignometrio  meas- 
urement; eat,,  estimated. 
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similar  to  tbat  of  tho  Uncoinpabgre.  Tbis  valley  is  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe 
sloping  plateau  in  which  is  cut  the  Grand  Canon  of  tbe  Gunnison.  Tbls 
stream  enters  a  low  cauon,  just  above  its  mouth,  in  which  It  enters  the 
Gunnison. 

DISTRIBUTION  OP  VEGETATION. 

Vegetation,  in  its  character  and  abundance,  is  modi6ed  by  several 
causes.  Elevation  above  sea-level  is,  perbaps,  the  most  powerful  in 
determining  its  cbaracter.  Tbe  nature  of  tbe  soil,  amount  of  moisture, 
&c.,  are,  of  course,  very  powerful  in  influencing  it.  Tbe  general  char- 
acter of  tbe  vegetation  as  influenced  by  bight  is  as  follows:  The  stream- 
bottoms,  up  to  a  heigbt  of  at  least  8,000  feet,  produce  abundantly  co^ 
touwoods  and  grass.  The  soil  is  deep  and  rich^  and  there  is  abundant 
moisture.  The  lower  bench-land,  up  to  a  height  of  fully  8,000  feet, 
produces  principally  sage  and  grea3ewood,  pi&on  pine,  yucca,  and  cac- 
tus, with  more  or  less  buncb-grass.  The  soil  is  gravelly,  or  an  alkalinei 
clay,  dry  and  arid.  Tbe  upper  benches  and  lower  mountain  slopes  lure 
covered  with  scrub-oak,  piUon  pine,  wild  service-berry  and  other  boshes. 
This  kind  of  vegetation  is  found  at  elevations  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet 
above  sea-level.  Tbe  soil  is  quite  dry,  though  not  as  dry  as  the  last 
From  10,000  to  11,000  or  11,500  feet,  i.  e.,  to  timber-line,  on  tbe  mount- 
ains and  plateaus,  the  characteristic  vegetation  is  pine  and  spruce,  with 
excellent  grass.    At  these  high  altitudes  the  soil  is  very  well  watered. 

SETTLEMENTS,  TRAILS,  BOADS,  ETC. 

Settlements  west  of  the  Sawatch  range  are  very  few  and  small.  The 
only  practicable  way  of  reaching  the  country  with  wagons  is  by  a  long 
detour  to  the  south,  via  the  San  Luis  Valley  and  Cochetopa  Pass,  as 
none  of  tbe  passes  in  the  Sawatch  range  are  practicable  for  wagons. 
Besides  tbe  embryo  town  of  Gunnison,  mentioned  previously  in  this 
report,  settlement  iij  confined  to  a  few  mining  camps  in  tbe  Elk  Mount- 
ains and  tbe  valley  near  tbe  bead  of  tbe  Gunnison.  There  are  small 
camps  on  Texas  and  Batty  Greeks  and  in  Union  Gulch,  near  the  bead 
of  the  upi^er  canon  of  the  Gunnison,  working  placer-deposits.  At  tbe 
bead  of  Itock  Creek,  in  the  south  end  of  Treasury  Mountain,  there  is 
a  camp  of  miners  working  quartz-leads.  Washington  Gulch  has  been 
worked,  but  is  now  abandoned.  A  small  camp  has  been  located  on  O 
be-joyful  Creek  during  tbe  summer  of  1874. 

The  whole  of  tbe  area  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  meridian 
is  within  the  reservation  of  tbe  Ute  Indians. 

The  only  wagon-trails  are  from  Gunnison  up  tbe  Gunnison  Eiver  and 
East  River  to  tbe  mining  camps  in  Treasury  Mountain  and  tbe  trail 
made  by  Captain  Gunnison  in  1854,  referred  to  above.  Tbis  trail, 
though  very  rough  and  difficult,  is  occasionally  used  now. 

Trails  are  abundant,  leading  in  every  direction,  so  that  it  would  be  an 
endless  work  to  particularize  them.  The  main  trail  connecting  tbe  Los 
Piuosand  White  Kiver  Indian  agencies  passes  up  Ohio  Creek  to  its  bead, 
descends  Anthracite  Creek,  ascends  tbe  North  Fork,  and  follows 
Divide  Creek,  to  its  mouth,  where  it  crosses  the  Grand.  A  heavy  trail 
follows  the  Gunnison  River  from  the  mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek  to  its 
mouth  on  the  north  side.  The  great  plateau  is  crossed  by  many  trails, 
and  nearly  every  stream  has  a  trail  along  it. 
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ELEVATIONS. 


Elevations  have  been  measured  by  cistern  barometer,  aneroids,  and 
tbe  vertical  circle  of  tbe  gradienter.  Most  of  tbe  moantainsnmmits 
iu  tbe  western  part  of  tbe  Elk  system  and  on  tbe  great  plateaa  were 
measured  trigonometrically  by  tbe  vertical  circle  of  tbe  (gradienter, 
based  on  tbe  barometric  elevations  in  tbe  eastern  jjart  of  tbe  system. 

REVISION   OF  THE   HEIGHTS  OP  SUMMITS   IN  THE  SAWATCH  AND  ELK 

SYSTEMS. 

For  a  more  accurate  determination  of  tbe  elevations  of  tbese  mount- 
ains, I  have  employed  a  combination  of  the  barometrical  and  trig- 
onometric methods.  By  means  of  tbe  vertical  angles,  between  tbe  peaks, 
Ibeir  relative  elevation  has  been  determined  with  considerable  accuracy. 
Then  the  heights  of  the  several  peaks,  as  measured  by  barometer,  are 
reduced  to  a  common  point  by  use  of  these  relative  elevations.  The 
mean  of  these  results,  giving  suitable  weights,  gives  a  mean  elevation 
for  this  common  point,  and,  applying  to  it  the  difference  in  elevation, 
gives  the  heights  of  the  other  peaks.  The  accuracy  of  the  results  depends 
ou  the  character  of  the  leveling,  the  number  of  barometric  elevations, 
and  situation  of  tbe  barometric  base  to  which  they  are  referred.  In  the 
Sawatch  range,  within  the  area  over  which  I  worked  during  the  season 
of  1873,  four  peaks  were  measured  by  cistern-barometer.  Tbe  barometric 
observations  on  these  peaks  were  referred  for  a  base  to  those  taken  near 
tbe  summit  of  Mount  Lincoln,  at  an  elevation  of  14,194  feet.  Tbe  dif- 
ference of  elevation  in  no  ease  exceeds  400  feet,  and  the  greatest  distance 
(to  Mount  Princeton)  is  forty-two  miles,  while  the  least  (to  La  Plata 
Mountain)  is  but  twenty-nine  miles. 

In  tbe  Elk  Mountains  five  peaks  have  been  measured  by  cistern -barom- 
eter, and  referred  to  Mount  Lincoln  as  a  base.  Of  tbese  tbe  nearest 
to  Mount  Lincoln  is  Italian  Peak,  forty-four  miles  from  it,  while  the  one 
farthest  off  is  Crested  Butte,  which  is  at  a  distance  of  fifty-five  miles. 
The  greatest  difference  in  elevation  is  more  than  2,000  feet. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  tbe  work  of  reduction  of  the  barometric 
elevations  in  these  two  mountain-systems,  with  the  resulting  elevations: 

Sawateh  range. 


Relative  cle> 
vatioD. 


La  Plata  Monntain 

Grir.ily  Peak 

Mount  Harvard  . . . 
Mount  Princeton . . 


Feft 


0 


H-64 
-115 


Elevation  of 
barometer. 


JVet 
liSOS 
13.963 
14,384 
14,199 


Klevmtlon  of 
La  Plat* 
Mountain. 


14,303 
14,317 
14.320 
14, 314 


Mean  eleva- 
tion. 


Feet 
14.311 
13.950 
14.T75 
14,196 
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In  taking  tbe  mean  of  the  elevations  of  La  Plata  Moantain,  a  dooUe 
weight  has  been  given  to  the  result  irom  the  barometrical  observation 
taken  oa  this  monntain,  as  it  does  not  depend  on  vertical  angles. 

The  small  range  of  resalts  on  La  Plata  Mountain  (only  18  feet)  demon- 
strates the  excellence  of  the  Mount  Lincoln  base,  and  the  importance  of 
having  the  base  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  elevation  as  the  points 
measured. 

From  these  points  as  bases  the  following  heights  have  been  measured, 
each  result  being  the  mean  of  a  number  of  vertical  angles  taken  with 
weights  inversely  proportional  to  the  distances : 

Feek 

MossiYO  Moontain  (highest  Bnnimit) 14,S98 

Moont  Elbert  (northerQ  and  highest  sammlt) 14,351 

Mount  Yale 14,187 

Station  75 13,2W 

Elk  Mountains, 


SnoTnniMS  IConntaiii.. 

Castle  Peak 

Created  Butte 

White  Rock  Hoantoin 
Italian  Pe«k 


Relative  ele> 
Taticm. 


Feet 
0 
+145 

—1,918 
—613 
— «S0 


Elevation  of 
barometer. 


Ftet, 
13,961 
14,1U6 
IS,  014 
13^423 
13,884 


Elevation  of 
Snowmaaa 
Moontain. 


13,961 
13,961 
13.933 
14,036 
13,904 


Mean  ekrrap 
tion. 


Fkxt 
13.f]f 
14,119 

19;  oa 

13,3S7 
13.330 


m      * 


As  before,  doable  weight  was  given  to  tbe  direct  barometrical  resnlt 
on  tbe  common  point,  in  this  case  Snowmass  Mountain.  The  resulting 
elevations  show  much  greater  range  than  in  the  Sawatch  system,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  greater  distance  from  the  base,  the  great 
range  in  elevation,  over  2,000  feet,  and  the  fact  that  the  great  Sawatch 
range  lies  between  these  mountains  and  Mount  Lincoln. 

From  these  peaks  as  bases,  the  following  elevations  have  been  meas- 
ured by  vertical  angles,  each  result  being,  as  befoi'e,  the  mean  of  several 
independent  measurements,  giving  suitable  weights : 

ELK  MOUNTAINS. 


EA8TKBN  BAXOB. 

Capitol  Monntain 

Maroon  Moontain , 

Mount  Daly 

Pyramid  Peak 

Sopris  Peak 

Toocalli  Mountain 

Station  63 

Park  Cone 

Snowmass  Monntain , 

Castle  Peak 

White  Rock  Monntain 

Italian  Peak 

Bellevno  Monntain 


Bstween  forks  of  Castle  Creek 
Do 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Elevafioi. 

O        t      H 

0      /      '/ 

FmL 

39    9    0 

107    4  40 

13,907 

39    4  30 

106  59  80 

HOO 

39  11 

107    4 

13,198 

39    5 

106  57 

13,  i» 

39  15  54 

107    9  50 

1S,8D 

38  57  40 

106  53    0 

13,113 

38  54 

106  30 

18.4S4 

38  48 

106  36 

18.081 

39    7  IS 

107    3  44 

13.910 

39    030 

106  38  40 

14,115 

38  58  30 

106  55  10 

13,357 

38  56  35 

106  45    0 

13,350 

30    1 

107    1 

18,330 

39  IS 

107    4 

18,050 

39  13 

107    S 

18.000 

39    S 

107    S 

18.810 

39    S 

107    0 

la^oso 

30    0 

106  58 

U«» 

30    8 

106  58 

18,180 

30    4 

106  5L 

13.  ON 

39    5 

106  51 

18.760 

90    6 

106  48 

ll,fll 

<;axxett.] 
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Between  Castle  and  Maroon  Crceka 


KIDDLE  RANGB. 

Crested  Bntto 

Gothic  Monntain , 

RtiitionGO 

Treasary  Mountain 

Ciunomon  Moontaln 

End  of  ridge  north  of  last  two  points  . . .. . 
Top  of  Bock  Creek  Cafion.  north  side. . . . . 

WESTERN  BANUE. 

Station  30 , 


station  33 

Station  33 

Slate  Mountain 
Station  26 


BCATTBRED  GROUPS. 


Monnt  MaroeUina 


Station  31 


Station  34 

Station  39 
Station  38 


Latitude. 


O  I 

30  3 

39  3 

30  0 

38  58 

39  7 
39  6 
39  3 
39  1 
39  0 


38  53 

38  57 

39  0 


39 

39 


1 
0 


// 


39  8 
39  7 
39  IS 
30  5 
39    4 


38  48 
38  50 
38  49 
38  49 
38  49 
38  48 

38  55 

39  3 
39  4 
39  8 
39  0 
39  9 
38  53 
38  53 


38  56 
38  53 
38  51 
38  .51 
38  51 
38  50 
38  43 
38  43 
38  43 
38  43 
38  45 
38  43 
38  44 
38  49 
38  45 
38  48 
38  46 
38  44 
38  47 
38  47 


Longitude. 


Elovation. 


II 


106  54 
106  46 
106  47 
106  47 
106  59 
106  ?8 
106  54 
106  58 
106  58 


106  56 

107  0 
107  4 
107  6 
107  3 
107  10 
107  9 
107  11 
107  6 
107  7 


107  3 
106  50 
106  59 
106  58 
106  57  30 

106  57 

107  7 
107  15 
107  17 
107  17 
107  0 
107  10 
107  3 
107  3 


107  14 
107  16 
107  15 
107  14 
107  13 
107  13  30 
107  13 
107  11 
107  13 
107  9 
107  18 
107  S3 
107  83 
107  33 
107  34 
107  31 
107  33 
107  85 
107  88 
107  89 


Feet 
13,150 
13,330 
13,550 
13,750 
13,330 
13,000 
13,150 
13,200 
13»000 


18,053 
13,570 
12,803 
13,300 
13,600 
13.750 
13,470 
13,050 
11,6^3 
11,430 


11,973 
13,399 
12.319 
12,259 
12.093 
11.547 
12.969 
13.481 
13. 613 
13,578 
12,601 
11,563 

12,320 
12,23U 


11,334 
13,176 
13,003 
13,313 
13.350 
13,238 
13,920 
13.841 
13,861 
13,468 
13,746 
11. 749 
11, 715 
13,688 
10,838 
11,337 
10,634 
10,877 
11,713 
11, 613 
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ON  THE  PLATEAU. 


ORKAT  FLATEAU. 

Stotion48 

SUtion43 

Station  44 

SUtion45 

North  end  of  plateau 

South  end  of  plateau 

NORTH  MAM  TLATBAU 

North  Mam 

South  Mam 


TLATKAU  RAXGE. 


Station  SO 


LaUtnde. 

LoDgltada. 

Eleralki. 

O     1      n 

o 

/    *f 

JWL 

39      0 

107 

45 

^m 

39      S 

107 

40 

11,111 

39      3 

107 

41 

un 

39      1 

107 

40 

ii.t» 

39      4 

107 

56 

M^M 

39      5 

107 

50 

IO,SM 

39      6 

108 

13 

%m 

38    53 

108 

10 

ilW 

39    93 

107 

51 

10,93 

3»    ±1 

107 

51 

v^m 

39    38 

117 

55 

10.80 

3Q    83 

107 

57 

lfll« 

39    80 

108 

8 

«^«f 

39    19 

108 

1 

7.5© 

39    18 

106 

S 

i;» 

39    17 

108 

4 

xm 

39    16 

108 

6 

8.« 

39    16 

108 

7 

8.W 

39    17 

106 

8 

e^ic 

Apprwcimate  latitudes  and  loHffitude§  of  other  important  points. 


Tonneesee  Pass 

I^ko  Creek  Pass 

Mouth  of  Lako  Creek 

Month  of  Cottonwood  Creek 

Month  of  Eagle  River 

Mouth  of  Roaiinc  Fork 

Mouth  of  Slato  River 

Month  of  White  Earth  River 

Mouth  of  Coobetopa  Creek 

Month  of  Lake  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River 

Month  of  CebolU  Creek 

Mouth  of  North  Fork  of  the  Gunnison  River 

Mouth  of  nnoompabjBn*e  River 

Month  of  Gunnison  River 

Mouth  of  Plateau  Creek •. ! , 

. — « 


Latitude. 

LoDgltaii. 

o 

/ 

o       ». 

39 

83 

101  If 

38 

50 

m  9 

39 

5 

101  i» 

38 

50 

101  : 

39 

30 

un  9 

39 

33 

m  » 

38 

48 

liiai 

38 

89 

icr  0 

3d 

3-J 

m  » 

38 

87 

101  • 

38 

98 

If?  9 

38 

47 

107  9 

38 

45 

108    i 

39 

4 

108  as 

38 

11 

lOB  U 

GRAND  RIVBn. 


Miles  from 
month  of 
Oojiniaon 
River. 


Grand  Lake,  Middle  Park , 

Mouth  Blue  River,  (head  of  cafion) 

Foot  of  cafion  in  Park  r<inge 

Month  of  Eagle  River 

Month  of  aoreck 

Mouth  of  Roaring  Fork 

Month  of  creek 

Mouth  of  North  Mam  Creek 

Month  of  Gunnison  River 


984 

178 

171 

114 

110 

95 

89 

75 

0 


KloTatioa. 


8,153 
7.183 
7.000 
6.195 
6.000 
5.734 
5,645 
5,445 
4,593 


FiJI 


BUB. 


&1 
«.l 

UL4 

a.) 

HI 

Hi 

lis 

lil 
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BAOLE  RIYER. 


Tonnesaee  Paas,  (head) 

Mouth  of  Uomestako  Creek 

Moath  of  Koche  Moatoiin6e  Creek 

Mouth  of  Piaey  Creek 

Mouth/  cn-ok  (head  of  cniion) ... 

Mouth^creek 

MouthAcreek 

Mouth 


Miles  from 
mouth. 


6^0 
50.0 
4.'>.0 
41.0 
S9.0 
13.0 
6.5 
0 


Elcvntion. 


10,418 
8,(i03 
7,850 
7, 70-J 
7, 0(w 
6,001 
6.3e9 
6,125 


Fall  per 
luile. 


Feet 


143.8 
107.4 
39.0 
53.0 
29.0 
32.6 
40.6 


BOARIKQ  FOBK. 


Hond 

Month  of  Ilunter's  Creek. . . 
Mouth  of  Difficult  Creek  ... 

Mouth  of  Cnatlo  Creek 

Mouth  of  Fr^'ing-Pan  Creek 

Mouth  of  Kock  Creek 

Mouth 


Miles  from 
mouth. 


64 
55 
4H 
43 
25 
12 
0 


EloTation. 


Fall  per 
mile. 


Feet 
11,676 
9,460 
8,241 
7,942 
6,626 
6,000 
5,rJ4 


FeeL 


s:3 

166 
60 
73 
48 
S3 


GUNNISON  KIVER. 


Head 

Mouth  of  Pass  Creek 

llead  of  upTior  caiion 

Mouth  of  slate  Kiver 

Mouth  of  Cochetopa  Creek. . 

Atstati<»n71 

At  foot  open  valley 

Mouth  or  lue  White  Earth. . 

Mouth  of  ft  creek 

Mouth  of  a  creek 

Mouth  Lake  Fork 

Mouth  of  CehoHa  Creek 

Month  North  Fork 

Mouth  of  b  creek 

Mouth  Uocompahf]^  Kiver  . 
Mouth  of  Koubideau's  Creek 
Mouth 


Miles  from 
mouth 


SOO 

176 

157 

141 

13.') 

130 

123 

116 

114 

113 

97 

62 

50 

45 

40 


Ele  ration. 


Fall  per 
mile. 


Feet. 
11,176 
9.81)9 
9.576 
8,176 
7,723 
1,'00 
7,038 
7,450 
7,350 
7.327 
7,213 
6,bX)0 
5,405 
5.226 
5,100 
4,925 
4,523 


Feet 


153.8 
32.6 
73.7 
2<<.2 
4.8 
13.4 
S&9 
14.3 
11.5 
57.0 
S7.5 
39.9 
14.9 
S.'i.S 
35.0 
10.0 


JUNCTION  OF  STREAMS. 

Elevation, 
Feet. 

Month  of  Taylor  River 8,:500 

Mouth  of  Dead  man's  Gnlch '. 9,500 

Mouth  of  Cement  Creek 8,500 

Mouthof  East  River 8,640 

Mouth  of  Washington  Gulch 9,000 

Mouthof  Cascade  Creek 8,970 

Mouth  of  Dvke  Creek 10,840 

Mouth  of  Ohio  Creek 7,775 

ForkH  of  Ohio  Creek 8,40(J 

Mouthof  branch  a  of  Smith's  Fork.*. 6,745 

Mouth  of  branch  6  of  Smith's  Fork 7,500 

Mouth  of  branch  a  of  North  Fork 5,500 

Mouth  t)f  branch  6  of  Cool  Creek 7,077 

Mouth  of  branch  h  of  Rock  Creek • 6,000 

Mouth  of  branch  6  of  Rock  Creek 7,100 

Mouth  of  branch  c  of  Rock  Creek 8,400 

Mouth  of  branch /Plateau  Creek 7,682 

Mouth  of  branch  g  Plateaa  Crttek 6,337 

Mouth  of  branch  a  Piatean  Creek 5,580 

28  H 


TOPOGRAPHICAL  REPORT  OF  NORTHERN  DIVISION,   1874. 


By  Story  B.  Ladd,  M.  £. 


Washington,  D.  C,  June  1, 1875. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  sabmit  to  you  the  tojiographical  report  of 
the  northern  division  of  the  United  States  Geological  and  Oeograpbical 
Survey  of  the  TerritorieSi  to  which  I  was  assigned  as  topographer,  for 
the  season  of  1874. 

The  party,  in  charge  of  Mr.  A.  li.  Marvine,  geologist,  left  the  ren- 
dezvous camp,  near  Denver,  on  the  20th  of  Jnly.  A  camp  was  made 
for  three  days  near  Oolden  City,  and  a  detailed  sarvey  made  of  the 
country  between  Ralston  Creek  and  Mount  Morrison.  We  crossed  the 
Front  or  Colorado  range  by  Berthoud^s  Pass,  and  traversed  the  Middle 
Park  to  our  field  of  work  north  of  the  Middle  Park. 

The  first  station  was  made  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  the  last  one  on 
the  20th  of  November.  The  wagon-road  from  the  White  River  Indian 
agency  to  Rawlings  Springs  was  tiiken,  and  Rawlings  was  reached  on 
the  28th  of  November,  and  Denver,  by  railroad,  on  the  30th. 

Mr.  Wm.  S.  Holnian,  jr.,  took  the  supplies  for  the  party,  and  a  mercu- 
rial barometer  to  the  White  River  agency,  via  Rawlings,  and  the 
wagon-road  from  that  point.  The  barometric  station  which  he  estab- 
lished there  is  the  base  on  which  the  majority  of  our  altitudes  depend. 

The  plan  of  the  topographical  work  is  exactly  the  same  as  used  the 
year  before,  and  as  adopted  by  the  other  paittok 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

STORY  B.  LADD. 

Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden, 

United  States  Geologist^  in  charge  of  the  United  States 

Oeologioat  and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories. 


REPORT. 


The  country  assigned  to  the  northern  division,  to  be  surveyed  during 
the  season  of  1874,  is  north  and  east  of  the  Middle  Park,  in  Colorado. 
The  northern  limit  was  north  latitude  40<^  30^  and  the  southern  the 
Eagle  River  from  its  source  at  the  summit  of  the  Mount  Powell  range 
to  its  junction  with  the  Grand  River,  and  then  the  Orand.  On  the  east 
the  work  was  to  connect  with  that  of  the  previous  year  on  the  western 
and  ^lortliern  sides  of  the  Middle  Park,  and  to  the  west  the  work  was 
to  bo  continued  as  far  as  the  season  would  allow. 

The  most  western  point  reached  was  nearly  to  longitude  108<^,  though 
the  average  limit  is  about  107^  45^.  This  arrangement  gave  us  a  narrow 
strip  north  of  Middle  Park,  covering  the  southern  end  of  the  North 
Park,  of  an  average  width  of  about  eleven  milesi  andeztendlav^ts^' 
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the  sammit  of  the  Front  or  Colorado  range  north  of  Long^s  Peak,  west 
to  the  Park  range,  which  is  the  eastern  limit  of  the  bulk  of  oar  work, 
and  has  a  trend  of  north  25^  west  from  Meant  Powell.  The  disposition 
of  the  country  made  it  desirable  to  commence  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
North  Park  district,  and  to  extend  the  work  to  the  west  toward  our 
supply  depot  at  the  White  Eiver  Indian  agency,  and  when,  early  in 
November,  we  reached  the  country  between  the  Mount  Powell  range 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Eagle,  the  storms  and  the  clouds  that  hung 
constantly  around  the  mountains  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
work,  and  we  were  obliged  to  leave  that  portion  for  another  season. 

The  total  area  surveyed  is  about  four  thousand  one  hundred  square 
miles  of  mountain  country,  interspersed  with  a  few  wide,  open  valleys. 
The  methods  of  working  are  the  same  as  adopted  by  the  other  parties. 
A  line  of  primary  triangulation  stations  bordering  the  country  on  the 
east  and  south  and  Dome  Mountain  near  the  center  of  the  district,  lati- 
tude 40O  0(K  57/^45,  and  longitude  107o  04'  40/M6,  (approximate,)  were 
the  points  with  which  the  secondary  triangulation  joining  all  the  topo- 
graphical stations  were  connected.  Eighty-six  principal  stations  were 
made,  together  with  some  minor  compass  stations  along  the  lines  of 
ti'avel.    The  average  distance  of  the  stations  apart  was  6.84  miles. 

A  barometric  station  was  established  at  the  White  River  Indian 
agency,  commencing  on  the  17th  of  August,  and  a  meteorological  record 
has  been  kept  from  that  time  to  date.  DiQ'erent  members  of  the  party 
were  observers  while  the  party  was  in  the  field,  and  since  then  the 
observations  have  been  made  by  Mrs.  E.  H.  Danforth. 

A  portion  of  the  party  was  encamped  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle 
River  for  twenty-six  days,  and  a  barometric  record  was  kept  there 
daring  the  time,  which  gives  the  elevation  of  that  point  very  accurately. 

The  station  at  the  agency  is  the  base  used  in  the  calculation  of  the 
m^ority  of  the  heights ;  for  the  work  done  while  the  small  side-party 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eagle^  that  base  was  used  as  beiujir  much 
nearer,  and  the  work  done  in  the  North  Park  previous  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  White  River  base  depends  upon  the  bases  at  Fairplay  and 
Denver. 

The  southern  end  of  the  Medicine  Bow  Mountains,  which  border  the 
North  Park  on  the  east,  forma  a  high,  precipitous,  granite  range  be- 
tween the  valley  of  the  North  Grand  and  the  Park.  East  of  the  North 
Grand  rise  the  mountains  of  the  great  Front  range,  of  the  .<ame  gene- 
ral character  as  they  are  to  the  south,  sharp,  serrated  summits,  with  am- 
phitheaters on  either  side.  The  highest  points  of  these  rnnges  rise  to 
a  little  over  13,000  feet,  but  the  general  elevation  is  12,600  feet.  To 
the  north  the  Front  range  loses  its  rugged  Alpine  character  and  changes 
to  a  high,  heavily-timbered  plateau  range,  separated  from  the  Medicine 
Bow  by  the  Big  Laramie  River,  and  drained  on  the  east  by  the  Cache 
la  Poudre.  The  range  in  the  other  direction  bears  south  40^  east,  and 
culminates  in  the  highest  mountain  of  the  whole  northern  district, 
Long's  Peak.  The  valley  of  the  North  Grand  is  narrow  and  close,  ex- 
cepting a  portion  of  its  lower  course,  where  it  widens  into  a  broad 
beaver  meadow. 

Crossing  the  Medicine  Bow  range,  we  descend  by  long,  broken  spurs 
to  the  broad  open  prairie-like  basin  of  the  North  Park,  drained  by  the 
North  Platte  River.  Across  the  Park  rises  the  Park  rauge,  a  broad, 
rounded  mass,  heavily  timbered,  about  twelve  miles  in  width,  and  with 
an  elevation  of  from  10,900  to  10,500  feet.  The  range  retains  this 
character  for  fifty  miles  to  the  south,  and  then  rises  to  the  very  ragged 
precipitous  range  of  Mount  Powell.  To  the  north,  for  ten  miles,  it  xe- 
mains  the  same,  and  theu  cVittiigi^  \a  ^  m<c^t^  moantainoos  type,  bat  not 
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as  rough  a  one  as  to  the  sonth.  The  divide  at  the  head  of  the  Muddy 
Creek  of  Middle  Park  is  very  low,  but  8,772  feet  elevation ;  while  at 
no  point  is  the  Park  range  lower  than  9,000  feet,  except  where  the 
canon  of  the  Grand  cuts  through  it.  So,  if  this  canon  did  not  exist,  the 
entire  drainage  of  the  Middle  Park  would  flow  through  the  Muddy  Pass 
into  the  North  Platte  River. 

The  main  spurs  or  ridges  between  Park  View  Mountain  and  the  Park 
range,  which,  to  the  south  from  the  divides  between  the  Troublesome, 
the  west  fork  of  the  Troublesome,  and  the  Muddy,  have  a  northwest 
and  southeast  trend  parallel  to  the  range. 

Considering  the  country  west  of  the  Park  range  as  a  unit,  the  main 
topographical  feature  is  the  White  River  plateau,  a  lava  capped  mesa, 
irregular,  and  cut  by  deep  caDons  and  valleys,  which  olten  nearly  sub- 
divide it. 

This  western  district  comprises  about  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  twenty  square  miles,  and  the  drainage  is  divided  into  three 
systems,  the  Yampah  or  Bear  River,  the  White,  and  the  Grand.  The 
Yanipah  drains  nearly  the  northern  half  of  the  district,  the  White  the 
western  central,  about  one-quarter,  and  the  Grand  the  southern  third. 

The  Yampah  has  a  northeasterly  and  northerly  course  from  its  source 
on  the  eastern  side  ot  the  mesa,  which,  situated  in  the  center,  is  a  point 
from  which  the  drainage  radiates,  till  it  reaches  the  Park  range  within 
a  mile  of  our  north  line,  when  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  and  holds  a  course 
due  west  till  it  joins  the  Green  River. 

The  White  River  drains  the  heart  of  the  plateau,  and  the  main  stream 
has  its  source  in  Trapper's  Lake,  which  nestles  in  one  of  the  deep-cut- 
ting valle.vs  close  under  the  clifts.  The  South  Fork  ol  the  White,  head- 
ing near  Shingled  Mountain,  cuts  a  deep  precipitous  caHon  through  the 
center  of  the  plateau. 

The  Grand  River,  which  issues  from  the  Middle  Park  through  the 
canon  in  the  Park  range,  flows  through  a  broken  series  of  gorges  for 
ninety  miles,  opening  out  occasionally  into  a  small  valley  of  from  one  to 
five  miles  in  length,  but  for  the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  rough,  often 
impassable  Cciuous.  The  Eagle  flows  through  an  o[)en  sagebrush  val- 
ley lor  twelve  miles  and  then  through  a  narrow  valley  for  five  miles 
before  it  joins  the  Gnnid. 

From  the  White  River  plateau,  the  surface  of  which  is  irregularly 
rolling,  there  rise  a  number  of  isolated  mountains.  Shingled  Mountain, 
station  XLI,  and  point  17-XLI,.from  500  to  1,000  feet  elevation  above 
the  general  surface.  These  made  excellent  topographical  stations.  The 
eastern  edges  of  the  spurs,  as  well  as  of  the  main  plateau,  are  the  high- 
est, sloping  on  the  west  to  the  edges  of  the  mesa,  and  falling  off  on  all 
sides  with  abrupt,  high  cliff's,  to  the  long,  sloping  spurs  below.  To  the 
east  there  are  a  number  of  ridges  partially  detached  from  the  plateau, 
and  the  highest  points  of  these  are  the  mountains  that  show  so  promi- 
nently from  the  east.  Dome  Mountain  and  Mount  Ornno,  which  stand 
just  south  and  north  of  the  head  of  the  Yampah,  the  highest  mountains 
west  of  the  Park  range  in  this  district. 

The  Dome  Mountain  ridge  is  entirely  separated  from  the  plateau,  and 
the  Mount  Ornno  mass  is  connected  by  a  narrow  wall  of  rock,  some- 
what higher  than  the  plateau  at  either  end,  in  places  but  3  feet  in  width, 
and  a  sheer  precipice  on  both  sides  of  from  700  to  800  feet.  To  the 
north  lies  the  valley  of  the  Williams  Fork,  a  large  tributary  of  the  Yam- 
pah ;  to  the  south  the  headwaters  of  the  Yampah  itself.  Standing  near 
the  center  of  this  wall,  which  is  125  feet  in  length,  with  outstretched 
arms,  and  dropping  a  stone  irom  each  band  simnltaneou^l^s^^^^'^^ 
for  100  feet  before  touching  the  sides  of  t\xft  ^\\«l^    \\»  ^^^  ^^^^  tmm^ 
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cracked  and  shattered,  and  another  winter  will  probably  demolish  this 
natural  caaseway. 

The  eastern  edges  of  the  plateau  and  the  main  spurs  and  ridges  have 
a  northwest  and  southeast  trend,  parallel  to  the  Park  range. 

West  of  the  Park  range  and  parallel  with  it  is  a  broken  range,  about 
ten  miles  distant  from  the  axis  of  the  main  one.  Starting  as  a  spur 
from  the  Mount  Powell  mass  it  forms  the  high  ridge  of  station  LXXXI, 
reaching  to  11,000  feet.  The  Grand  has  cut  a  canon  through  the  ridge, 
leaving  a  detached  mountain,  station  LXXX,  north  of  the  Grand. 
]^orth  of  station  LXXX  there  is  quite  a  low  saddle  ;  then  it  rises  again 
to  station  LXXYIL  To  the  north  the  Yampuh  has  cut  a  small  cauon 
through  the  range,  but  it  there  becomes  lower,  and  soon  falls  off  to  the 
broad,  low  ridge  of  station  XV.  West  of  this  range,  and  between  it 
and  the  spurs  from  the  plateau,  lies  Egeria  Park,  drained  by  the  Yam- 
pah,  the  Chimney  Fork,  a  tributary  of  the  Yampah,  and  Bayard  Creek, 
a  branch  of  the  Grand.  It  is  an  open,  terraced  basin,  about  twelve 
miles  long  from  northwest  to  southeast,  and  from  one  to  four  miles  wide. 
The  divide  between  the  Yampah  and  Grand  River  waters  is  only  a  very 
low  gravel  terrace,  scarcely  noticeable. 

Tbe  valley  of  the  Vampah,  between  stations  XVII  and  XV,  forms  a 
small  park  about  ten  miles  long  and  from  one  to  tbree  wide.  Below 
the  great  bend  of  the  Yampah,  near  station  XV,  tor  seven  miles  the 
valley  is  a  wide,  open  bottom  ;  it  then  closes  into  a  caiion  for  nine  miles, 
and  tben  widens  out  into  another  rich  and  lertile  bottom,  extending 
almost  continuously  for  eighteen  miles  down  the  river,  and  bordered  on 
the  north  and  south  by  low,  rolling  hills.  It  is  iu  this  valley  that  the 
new  settlenjeut  of  Haydenville  is  started,  the  beginning  being  made  in 
November  hist. 

Near  the  lower  end  of  the  bottom  the  wagon  road  from  Rawling^ 
Springs  on  tlie  Union  Pacitic  Railroad  to  the  White  River  Indian  i^gency 
crosses  the  Yampah,  and  a  small  Indian  trading-post,  now  kept  by  Mr. 
Morjjan,  is  located  there. 

The  valley  of  the  Yampah  is  the  finest  and  most  promising  of  tbe 
whole  district.  This  river  is  bordereil  by  a  growth  of  large  cotton  woods, 
and  xhe  soil  appears  to  be  very  fertile  and  productive  it  has  an  eleva- 
tion (if  from  0,200  to  G,800  feet.  The  only  valley  that  rivals  it  iu  the 
least  is  that  of  the  White  River  at  Simpson's  Park,  where  the  agency 
is  located;  this,  however,  is  on  the  Ute  Indian  reservation.  Coal  is 
found  iu  a  number  of  localities  along  the  Yampah,  between  it  and  the 
White,  as  well  as  north  of  it,  and  although  it  has  not  been  thoroughly 
explored  and  tested,  yet  it  promises  to  be  very  abundant  and  of  good 
quality,  equal  to  any  in  the  Territory.  The  iSteamboat  Springs  are 
located  right  at  the  bend  of  the  Yampah,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
close  to  the  bank  on  the  north  side.  The  water  is  lukewarm,  of  from 
70^  to  720  temperature,  and  is  strongly  saturated  with  sulphur. 

At  the  head  of  a  small  stream,  a  tribntars  of  the  Eagle,  draining  the 
valley  southwest  of  station  LXXXII,  there  are  a  few  quite  small  sul- 
phur springs,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  two  miles  Inflow  the 
mouth  of  the  Eagle,  there  is  another  set  of  sulphur-springs  on  both  sides 
of  the  river.  A  short  distance  below  these  springs  there  is  a  very  large 
one  that  gushes  forth  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  so  that  in  the  spring, 
at  high  stages  of  the  river,  it  is  entirely  submerged.  This  spring  has 
very  little,  if  any,  sulphur,  though  it  probably  has  some  salt,  with  possi- 
bly some  other  ingredients. 

North  of  the  White  River  plateau  the  country  is  mountainous  and 
irregular,  with  no  distinct,  well-defined  system. 

The  continuation  of  tb^  ^pwr^  oC  ^hichG-XLI  is  the  highest  poinV 
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forms  the  dividing  range  between  the  White  Biver  and  the  Williams 
Fork  and  Waddle  Greek  tribataries  of  the  Yampah.  It  is  a  broad, 
roiling,  heavily  timbered  range,  with  several  prominent  cone-summits, 
as  Pagoda  Peak  and  point  9--XXIX,  and  has  three  easy  passes.  An 
old  trail  crosses  between  Pagoda  Peak  and  the  plateau  from  the  Wil- 
liams Fork  to  the  White ;  a  good  trail  crosses  between  Pagoda  Peak 
and  point  9-XXIX  from  the  main  branch  of  the  Williams  Fork  to  the 
White,  at  an  elevation  of  8,300  feet,  and  the  Government  wagon-road 
crosses  through  Yellow  Jacket  Pass,  west  of  station  XXXI,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  7,493  feet. 

The  plateau  continues  to  the  southwest,  forming  the  divide  between 
the  White  and  the  Grand  Kivers,  but  it  loses  the  distinctive  mesa  char- 
acter to  a  great  degree,  and  becomes  more  like  a  high,  rolling  range; 
the  streams  flowing  south  cut  deep,  profound  canons,  while  to  the  north 
sloping  spurs  and  hog-back  ridges  divide  the  tributaries  of  the  White. 

BOADS  AND  TRAILS. 

There  are  two  roads  that  penetrate  this  country,  the  Government 
wagon-road  from  Kawlings'  Springs,  on  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  to  the 
White  River  Indian  agency,  and  the  one  known  as  Berthond's  Salt  Lake 
wagon-road. 

The  first,  starting  from  Rawlings'  Springs,  crosses  the  old  stage-road 
to  Salt  Lake  City  just  west  of  Bridgei^s  Pass,  then  following  the  valley 
of  the  Muddy,  crosses  the  Little  Snake  at  the  settleuients,  and,  cross- 
ing to  Fortification  Creek,  follows  that  tor  most  of  its  course,  and  fords 
the  Yampah  River  just  below  the  mouth  of  Elk  Head  Creek  and  half  a 
mile  east  of  Morgan's  trading-post.  It  then  follows  a  nearly  straight 
course,  crossing  the  Williams  Fork  and  the  Waddle,  through  Yellow 
Jacket  Pass  to  the  agency. 

The  second,  which  is  a  road  surveyed  by  Capt.  B.  L.  Berthoud,  in 
1861,  from  Golden  City,  Colo.,  to  Provo  City,  in  Utah,  via  Berthoud's 
Pass  and  the  Hot  Springs,  in  Middle  Park,  crosses  the  Park  range  at 
Gore's  Pass  at  an  elevation  of  9,590  feet;  then  through  the  small  group 
of  meadows  drained  by  Stampede  Creek,  across  a  low  divide  to  Sarvis 
Creek,  and  down  that  valley  to  the  Yampah.  For  the  last  few  miles  it 
leaves  Sarvis  Creek  and  follows  down  a  small  side-stream.  Within  a 
few  years,  since  the  discovery  of  mines  on  the  Elk  and  Snake  Rivers,  a 
number  of  teams  have  been  through  by  this  route,  and  they  have  broken 
a  road  from  Stampede  Creek  through  to  Egeria  Park,  and  that  is  now 
the  passable  route,  the  former  one  down  Sarvis  Creek  being  but  a  trail. 

Passing  through  Egeria  Park  and  down  the  Yampah  for  seven  miles, 
it  follows  a  nearly  straight  northwesterly  course  across  to  Oak  and 
Sage  Creeks,  then  bearing  to  the  west  across  a  low  divide  east  of  sta- 
tion XXIV  to  Skull  Creek,  and  once  more  meets  the  Yampah,  which  it 
follows  down  till  it  joins  the  Rawlins  road.  This  is  the  route  that  is 
now  used,  but  Captain  Berthoud's  surveyed  road  divides  on  Sage  Creek, 
one  branch  passing  up  Sage  Creek  and  across  to  the  Williams  Fork, 
and  the  other  leaving  the  present  road  at  Skull  Creek,  passing  up  Skull 
Creek  to  the  Williams,  where  it  joins  the  other  branch,  then  across  the 
hills  to  tbe  range  east  of  Waddle  Creek,  where  it  joins  the  present  road 
to  Simpson's  Park  and  the  agency.  This  portion  of  Berthoud's  road 
from  long  disuse  has  become  nothing  more  than  a  trail. 

From  Simpson's  Park  the  road  follows  down  the  White  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Green,  then  up  the  Uintali  River  and  the  Duchesne  Fork, 
and  down  the  Timpanogos  to-  Prove  Oity,  Utah. 
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The  country  is  traversed  by  a  great  manj'  well-defined  trails  in  all 
directions.  The  principal  ones  across  the  Park  View  monn tain-range, 
from  the  Middle  to  the  North  Park,  are  through  the  Willow-Creek  Pass, 
east  of  Park  View,  at  an  elevation  of  9,683  leet,  and  one  across  the  low 
divide  at  the  head  of  the  Muddy  Creek  at  an  elevation  of  8,772  feet. 
This  is  the  pass  crossed  by  Fremont,  in  1844,  on  his  return  journey,  and 
he  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passes  he  had  ever  seen* 
A  fair  trail  crosses  the  Park  range  about  live  miles  north  of  Rabbit 
Ears,  a  mountain  near  the  Muddy  Pass,  capped  with  two  sharp  points 
of  la\a  rock,  to  the  valley  of  the  Yampah,  just  above  the  great  bend. 

The  most  important  trails  in  the  western  district  besides  those  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Berthoud's  Salt  Lake  road  are  those  leading 
to  and  from  the  Indian  agency.  A  large  Indian  trail  to  the  Cochetopa 
agency  runs  almost  south  from  the  White  River  agency,  crossing  the 
Grand  at  the  mouth  of  Divide  Creek,  thirty-seven  miles  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Eagle,  and  then  south  up  Divide  Creek.  A  trail  to  the 
mouth  of  Eagle  River  follows  up  the  White  for  five  miles,  then  ascends 
the  rolling  plateau  and  crosses  it  in  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eagle  and  Grand,  passing  down  the  long  spur  west  of  Canon 
Creek.  The  trail  then  folloi^s  up  the  Eagle  River  for  twenty -one  miles, 
and  ascends  the  steep  sides  of  the  canon  of  the  Eagle  to  the  valley 
southeast  of  station  LXXI,  the  highest  point  between  the  Eagle  and 
the  Grand.  It  crosses  this  valley  and  the  ridge  dividing  it  from  the 
Piney  River,  and  passing  along  the  steep  mountainsides  on  the  east  of 
the  Piney  and  south  of  the  Grand,  it  crosses  the  valley  east  of  station 
LXXXr  and  the  Park  range  through  a  pass  7.5  miles  south  of  the 
canon  of  the  Grand  and  just  north  of  p6int  5 — XLI,  and  joins  the  Blue 
River  trail  in  Middle  Park. 

The  greater  part  of  the  whole  country  is  abundantly  watered,  and  the 
streams,  with  but  few  exceptions,  are  large  and  full.  On  the  western 
edge  the  country  becomes  drier  and  more  barren,  and  soon  merges  into 
the  sterile,  desolate  region  of  Western  Colorado.  Longitude  108^  is 
about  the  eastern  limit  of  the  barren  waste.  The  country  to  the  west  is 
broken  by  low  mountains,  ridges,  and  terraces,  but  there  are  no  com- 
manding points,  and  away  from  the  Yampah,  White,  and  GrandRivers 
water  is  very  rarely  found.  Careful  measurements  were  made  of  the 
Grand  and  Yam])ah  Rivers  so  as  to  give  the  amount  of  water  carried 
by  them.  This  is  an  important  question  in  case  the  country  ever  be- 
comes settled  enough  to  require  irrigation,  in  order  to  utilize  for  culti- 
vation the  dry  plains,  especially  on  the  Blue  and  Muddy  in  the  Middle 
Park  and  along  the  Yampah,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sup- 
ply is  ample  for  any  possible  demand. 

The  Grand  River  was  gauged  at  the  hot  springs,  in  Middle  Park,  on 
July  31.  The  river  at  that  point  was  84  feet  in  width,  with  a  small  side 
run  12  feet  in  width,  and  the  greatest  depth  was  3  feet.  The  maximum 
velocity  was  8  feet  per  second,  and  the  amount  of  water  802  cubic  feet 
l>er  second.  Early  in  November  the  river  was  gauged  again  at  a  point 
ninety  miles  below  the  springs,  and  just  below  the  mouth  of  Eagle 
River,  but  the  Grand  is  so  much  smaller  at  that  time,  it  being  at  its 
minimum,  that  no  direct  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  two 
results. 

The  Blue,  the  Muddy,  and  the  Eagle  add  their  waters  to  the  Grand 
between  these  two  points,  besides  a  great  many  smaller  streams,  yet  the 
river  measured  only  871  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second.  The  small 
amount  \i^  due  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  river  being  then  at  its 
very  lowest  point.  The  width  of  the  stream  was  198  feet,  the  greatest 
depth  3.7  feet,  and  the  ma^Limum  v^\ocXx,^  ^AK^^X.  V^y  «A^ad. 
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The  Yampab  was  ganged  in  the  middle  of  l^ovember,  near  the  ford 
where  the  Kawllngs  wagon-road  crosses,  and  this  result  also  gives  the 
minimum  amount  of  water  in  it  at  any  season  of  the  year.  The  width 
was  156  feet,  the  deepest  place  2.5  feet,  the  maximum  velocity  2.4  feet 
per  second,  and  the  amount  of  water  364  cubic  feet  per  second. 

In  the  spring  these  rivers  are  very  high  and  impassable  until  nearljr 
July,  and  the  Grand  below  the  Blue  is  not  fordable  till  August,  and 
then  only  in  a  few  places. 

Plenty  of  water  is  naturally  accompanied  by  an  abundant  growth  of 
timber,  and  about  one-half  of  the  whole  area  is  so  covered,  though  a 
great  deal  of  it  is  small,  and  of  no  value  as  lumber. 

The  Park  ranpe  is  covered  with  good  large  timber,  similar  to  the 
Frout  range,  mostly  pines,  but  with  aspens  and  small  low  trees  along 
the  lower  edges.  The  Park  View  Mountain  range  and  the  Medicine  Bow 
are  the  same,  the  hillsides  well  covered  with  flat  areas,  arms  of  the  North 
Park,  clear  and  open.  These  flat  areas  are  covered  with  the  lake  deposits, 
and  wherever  these  basins  exist,  as  in  Egeria  Park,  and  the  parks  along 
Yampah,  they  are  free  from  timber,  with  the  exception  of  the  cottou- 
woods  bordering  the  streams. 

The  long  sloping  spurs  from  the  White  Kiver  plateau  and  the  heads 
of  the  valleys  draining  it  are  well  timbered,  especially  on  slopes  facing 
the  north. 

From  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  plateau,  near  station  XLVII,  and 
the  long  ridge  that,  starting  at  this  point,  runs  southwesterly  from  this 
point  around  to  the  east  and  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  South  Fork  of 
the  White,  and  beyond  it  to  station  LV,  the  country  is  well,  and  in 
places  even  heavily,  timbered,  coveringaboutTOO  square  miles.  The  best 
timber,  pine  and  spruce,  grows  on  the  heads  of  the  White,  Williams 
Fork,  aud  Yampah  Bivers,  and  on  the  top  of  the  plateau  between  Shin- 
gled Mountain  (station  XLII)  and  station  LIX.  The  spruce-trees  grow- 
ing on  the  top,  at  an  elevation  of  from  10,500  to  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  are  large  and  tine,  often  reaching  3  feet  in  diameter. 

A  list  is  given  of  the  elevations  of  the  principal  points  and  places. 
A  few  are  calculated  trigonometrically  and  those  are  marked  with  a  f, 
and  a  few  that  are  dependent  upon  an  aneroid  barometer  are  marked 
with  an  a;  the  rest  are  all  obtained  from  a  mercurial  barometer. 

List  of  elevations. 

MOUNTAINS. 

Elevation, 
feet. 

Station  I,  Front  range 12, 000 

Statioir  LX,  (from  '73,)  1  (     12, 513 

Station  11 >  Medicine  Bow  range. .  ^    12,  761 

Station  V \  ( ,....  a3,06d 

Park  View,  (from -73,) 12,433 

Station  Vll 11,906 

Kabbit  Ears...   )  (....     10,719 

Point  3-LXXIV,  south  of  Gore's  Pass. .  >  Park  range. .  \  ....  1 10, 620 

Pointo-XLir )  (  ....  ai,240 

Station  LXXXI -^ m,261 

Station  LXXI 11,336 

Station  LXXVII 1 10, 430 

Station  XVll 8,774 
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WHITE  BIVEB  PLATEAU. 

Elevation, 
feet 

Station  LII,  northeastern  edge *11,210 

MountOrnuo ei2,185 

Dome  Mountain i 12, 498 

Mount  Derby <12,253 

Shingled  Mountain,  stationXLII 12,072 

Point2-XLII <12,276 

Station  XLVI,  southern  edge  *....! 11, 367 

Station  XLI 12,U30 

Poiutl7-XLI til, 957 

Station  LV 10, 116 

Pyramid  Peak,  station  LI 11, 611 

Pagoda  Peak 1 11,251 

Point  9-XXIX tlljMi 

Station  XXXI,  east  of  Yellow  Jacket  Pass 9, 431 

PASSES  AND  DIYIDES. 

MiXSSt IZ \ '■"' ""  «"""« "  *' *'°«''  ^'^'  {■:  tim 

Gore's  Pass,  Park  range 9, 590 

Divide  south  of  station  LXXXII,  west  of  Piney  Creek a  8, 422 

Pass  from  Skull  Creek  to  Williams  Fork a7, 797 

Pass  from  main  branch  of  Williams  Fork  to  White  Eiver 8, 300 

Yellow  Jacket  Pass a7,493 

ELEVATIONS  OF  PARKS,  VALLEYS,  ETC. 

Valley  of  the  North  Grand , 8,841 

North  Park,  southeast  corner 9, 053 

North  Park,  southern  edge 8, 596 

Head  of  the  Yampah  or  Bear  River 10, 600 

Egeria  Park,  northern  end 7, 500 

Yampah  Valley,  near  station  XV G,  781 

Yampah  Valley  at  Haydensville,  mouth  of  Skull  Creek 6, 382 

Yampah  Valley  at  Morgan's  trading-post 6, 229 

Valley  of  Sage  Creek 6, 948 

Valley  of  Williams  Fork,  south  of  station  XXVII 6, 647 

Valley  of  the  Waddle,  foot  of  Yellow  Jacket  Pass (i,  654 

Valley  of  the  White,  eleven  miles  above  mouth  of  South  Fork.  7, 592 

Valley  of  the  White  at  mouth  of  South  Fork 6, 972 

White  River  Indian  agency .  6, 491 

South  Fork  of  White,  at  lower  end  of  caijon 7, 551 

Head  of  South  Fork  on  plateau 10,9(K) 

Lake  on  plateau  below  station  LVIII 10, 337 

Grand  River,  below  caiion  in  Park  Range 7, 000 

Grand  River,  mouth  of  Hughes'  Creek 6,919 

Grand  River,  near  station  LXIX 0,618 

Grand  River,  in  valley  one  mile  above  Shingle  Creek 6, 307 

Grand  River,  mouth  of  Eagle  River 6,116 

Eagle  River,  at  bend  in  caiion 6, 790 


MEANS  OF  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  DENVER  AND  THE  SAN 

JUAN  MINES. 


By  A.  D.  Wilson,  Topographer  directing^ 


The  Denver  and  Kio  Grande  Railroad  is  now  running  daily  trains  to 
Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  and  Cafion  City.  Persons  wishing  to  reach 
the  new  mining  district  may  take  the  train  to  either  of  the  three  previ- 
ously  mentioned  places,  and  at  these  points  they  will  have  to  provide 
themselves  with  animals,  except  by  way  of  Canon  City.  From  this 
place  there  was  during  last  summer  a  regular  line  of  stages  running 
to  Saguache  and  Del  Norte,  but  from  these  latter  places  there  is  not  fat 
present  any  public  conveyance.  I  mention  the  three  points  of  starting, 
as  they  are  all  more  or  less  traveled. 

Colora<lo  Springs  is  situated  some  seventy-six  miles  soath  of  Denver 
on  the  Denver  and  Kio  (^rancle  Raihx>ad.  Leaving  the  railroad  at  this 
point,  the  traveler  is  obliged  to  procure  his  own  conveyance,  as  there  is 
not  at  present  any  public  conveyance  from  (here  to  Saguiiche  or  Del 
Noi-te.  The  road  froui  here  leads  by  way  of  Manitou  up  the  Fontaine 
qui  Bouille,  crossing  South  Park  at  its  ^uthern  end,  passing  by  the 
Salt- Works;  thence  down  Trout  Creek  to  the  Arkansas  River,  which  it 
follows  down  some  miles  to  the  South  Arkansas.  At  this  point  the  road 
joins  with  the  one  from  Canon  City,  and  then,  following  up  Pqncho 
Creek, leads  through  a  [>assof  (he  same  name,  to  San  Luis  Valley, thence 
skirting  this  valley  along  its  western  border  to  Saguache,  'ibis  road 
is  somewhat  longer  than  the  others,  but  a  very  goo<l  and  pleasant  one  to 
travel,  especially  during  the  warmer  portions  of  summer.  The  distance 
by  this  route  from  Colorado  Springs  to  Saguache  I  estimated  at  one 
hnndre(>and  seventy  miles. 

The  next  route  south  is  by  way  of  Canon  City.  This  place  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Arkansas  River,  near  where  it  emerges  from 
the  mountains,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  Denver  by  rail. 

The  road  from  Caiion  City  passes  around  the  first  caiion  by  keeping 
some  distance  to  the  north  of  the  river,  then,  swinging  south,  crosses  the 
river  and  again  leaves  it  passing  thirough  the  north  end  of  Wet  Mount- 
ain Valle>,  where  it  again  turns  to  the  north  and  strikers  the  river  in 
Pleasant  Valley ;  thence  toljowing  up  the  river  until  it  joins  the  Colo- 
rado Springs  road,  where  it  crosses  the  South  Arkansas.  It  is  about 
one  hnudred^and  ten  miles  by  this  road  from  Canon  City  to  Saguache. 
Pueblo  is  situated  also  on  the  Arkansas  River,  about  thirty-tive  miles 
below  Caiion  City,  and  one  hundred  and  eighteen  miles  by  rail  from 
Denver.  The  road  leading  out  from  this  place  crosses  the  plains 
toward  the  southwest  and  strikes  the  Huerfano  River  at  Badito.  At 
this  point  the  road  forks,  one  tbilowiug  ap  the  river  and  crossing  the 
Saugre  de  Cristo  range  through  the  Mosca  Pass,  thence  crossing  the 
San  Luis  Valley  to  Del  Norte.  The  other  branch  of  this  road  crosses 
the  river,  and  keeps  farther  to  the  south,  crossing  the  range  through 
the  Saugre  de  Cristo  Pass,  strikes  the  valley  at  Fort  Garland,  and  cross- 
ing from  there  to  Del  Norte.    Both  branches  have  to  contend  with  the 
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great  sand-drifts  which  have  accumalated  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
San  Luis  Valley ;  the  one  by  way  of  Mosca  Pass  being  probably  the 
shortest  by  some  miles,  but  at  the  same  time  having  more  sand  to 
contend  with.  With  the  exception  of  the  sand,  this  is  a  very  good  road. 
I  estimated  the  distance  from  Pueblo  to  Del  ^orte  by  Mosca  Pass  to 
be  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  I  merely  mention  briefly  these  dif- 
ferent roads  to  Saguache  and  Del  Norte  to  give  the  traveler  some  idea 
how  to  reach  these  points,  as  they  are  the  last  places  of  any  note  on 
the  wa}'.  Saguache  is  loc^ited  on  a  small  stream  of  the  same  uame, 
where  it  leaves  tbe  mountains  and  enters  the  San  Luis  Valley.  The 
enterprising  citizens  of  this  place  have  already  gone  to  considerable 
ex[>ensein  building  a  wagon-road  which  is  to  connect  this  place  with 
the  San  Juan  mines.  But  I  fear  it  will  take  mora  labor  and  money  to 
make  it  a  goo<l  road  than  they  at  present  can  aftbrd  to  expend  on  it 
This  road  is  only  a[>[)roximately  located  on  the  accompanying  map, 
owing  to  its  unfinished  condition  when  we  pastsed  through  that  portion  of 
the  country.  The  construction  piirty  was,  when  we  passed  them,  Angust 
12,  nearly  up  to  the  junction  ot  Godwin  Creek  and  Lake  Fork.  They  had 
brought  their  supplies  over  the  road  in  wagons,  but  there  were  many 
places  where  much  labor  would  be  required  to  make  it  pra<!ticable  for 
heavil}  -loaded  wagons.  From  this  point  on  they  will  meet  their  grea^ 
est  obstacles.  As  I  understood  them,  they  intended  following  approx- 
imatel}'  the  course  of  the  trail — that  is,  up  Lake  Fork.  By  this  route 
they  can  get  a  very  good  grade,  but  only  with  considerable  expense, 
until  neariug  the  pass,  where  the  mountains  rise  quite  abruptly,  and  it 
will  be  very  diihcult  to  construct  a  good  road  over  this  pass,  as  it  is 
quite  steep  on  either  side.    This  pass  is  12,540  feet  above  sea-level. 

The  trail  over  this  pass  strikes  Animas  Biver  near  its  head,  where 
many  silver- bearing  lodes  have  already  been  loirated.  From  this 
point  it  follows  down  the  river  to  Howardville,  a  distance  of  about  nine 
miles,  a  ]K)rtion  of  the  way  being  over  very  steep  and  loose  ^t'^ri^  slo^ieSy 
over  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  construct  a  road.  The  distance  by  this 
road  from  Saguache  to  Howardville  will  be  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles.  There  is  also  a  trail  from  Saguache,  which  is  a  much  shorter 
route  for  pack  or  riding  animals  than  the  road,  but  a  small  coi>uectiog- 
link  is  wanting,  which  any  one  can  easily  sux)ply  by  taking  the  accom- 
panying map  on  which  the  trail  is  indicated. 

From  Los  Pinos  agency  the  trail  follows  up  one  of  the  branches  of 
Cochetopa  Creek,  thence  crossing  over  to  the  White  Earth,  which  it  fol- 
lows u[)  until  nearing  the  divide  between  it  and  the  llio  Grande.  Bereit 
turns  to  the  south  and  descends  to  Antelope  Park.  But  the  traveler 
wishing  to  go  to  San  Juan  must  keep  on  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  be 
will  soon  strike  a  trail  which  leads  him  dpwu  to  San  Cristoval  Lake, 
where  ho  will  strike  the  Lake  Fork  trail,  formerly  described.  The  dis- 
tance by  this  trail  fix)m  Saguache  to  Howardville  is  about  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles. 

Del  Norte  is  located  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Bio  Grande,  near  the 
foothills  on  the  west  side  of  San  Luis  valley,  about  thirty  miles  sooth 
of  Saguiiche.  This  being  the  nearest  place  to  the  mines,  it  is  from  here 
that  the  miners  procure  their  supplies  at  present.  The  wagon-road  from 
Del  Norte  follows  up  the  river  along  its  southern  bank,  meeting  with  do 
obstacles  of  note  until  reaching  Wagon-  Wheel  Gap.  At  this  point,  owingto 
a  loose  slide,  the  owners  of  the  road  were  compelled  to  change  it  by  bailding 
a  bridge  over  the  river.  This  bridge  was  nearly  completed  when  we  passed 
there.  The  road  only  crosses  to  recross  again  very  soon,  and  continues  on 
the  southern  bank  until  nearing  Bristol  Head.    Here  it  crosses  to  the 
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northern  bank ;  then,  soon  leaving  the  river,  and  skirting  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  crosses  a  low  spur,  and  descends  to  Antelope  Park.  This 
point  is  abont  fifty -five  miles  from  Del  Norte.  So  far  the  road  is  very 
good,  having  no  heavy  grades,  and,  passing  as  it  does  over  the  gravelly 
bottoms,  it  is  natnrally  solid  and  quite  smooth  for  a  mountain-road.  At 
this  point  the  road  again  leaves  the  river,  followiug  up  Crooked  Creek 
for  about  eight  miles ;  reaches  a  high  pleateau,  which  it  crosses,  bear- 
ing again  toward  the  river ;  descends  a  high  and  quite  steep  bluff;  crosses 
and  recrosses  the  river,  when  it  again  leaves  the  river  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, coming  upon  its  bottoms  once  more  at  the  Half-way  House.  So 
far  the  road  is  passable  for  lightly  loaded  wagons ;  but  from  here  on  it 
is  of  no  use  in  its  present  condition,  as  it  is  about  all  they  can  do  to  get 
an  empty  wagon  over  it.  From  the  Half-way  House  the  road  follows  up 
the  river  for  some  distance,  when  it  turns  to  the  right,  and  ascends  quite 
a  steep  slope,  winding  its  way  along  to  the  pass.  It  is  at  this  point  that 
the  greatest  difficulty  is  met  with,  owing,  first,  to  the  sudden  descent  of 
the  slope  from  the  pass  to  Baker's  Park,  the  whole  distance  being  some 
four  miles,  with  a  descent  of  2,900  feet,  and  in  the  first  two  miles  a  de- 
scent of  about  2,300  feet ;  and,  secondly,  owing  to  the  very  rocky  and 
bluffy  charater  of  the  slopes,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  give  the  road 
swing  enough  to  get  anything  like  a  good  grade.  Still  this  appears  to 
be  the  most  practicable  route  at  present,  as  there  is  a  good  road  for  so 
much  of  the  way. 

The  trail  from  Antelope  Park  does  not  follow  the  same  course  as  the 
road ;  it  more  nearly  follows  the  river,  and  crosses  a  pass  about  one  mile 
farther  south,  near  the  head  of  Cunningham  Creek.  Xhis  pass  is  a  few 
feet  lower  than  the  one  through  which  the  road  goes.  Height  of  trail- 
pass  above  the  sea-level,  12,090  feet. 

The  distance  by  the  road  from  Del  Norte  to  Howardville  is  about 
ninety-five  miles.  There  is  a  trail  leading  from  Howardville  down  the 
Animas;  also  another  leading  out  to  the  northwest  to  the  headwaters 
ot  the  San  Miguel  and  Dolores.  Both  of  these  trails  have  been  described 
by  Mr.  Khoda. 

The  accompanying  map  gives  the  drainage  in  detail  of  the  country 
immediately  surrounding  the  San  Juan  mines,  with  all  the  imi)ortant 
mountain-peaks,  roads,  trails,  and  other  features  of  the  country  that 
could  be  represented  within  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  Kio  Grande  was  located  preliminarily  in  order  to  show 
the  route  of  the  wagon-road  from  Del  Norte. 

The  heights  of  many  of  the  important  peaks  and  valleys  are  given  on  the 
map ;  and  there  will  be  a  list  giving  the  heights  of  all  the  higher  peaks  and 
other  important  points,  with  an  explanation  of  the  method  used  in  their 
determination  by  Mr.  Bhoda,  who  has  worked  them  up  with  great  care. 

The  small  contour  map  of  Baker's  Park  and  vicinity  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  country  which  we  were  engaged  in  working  up 
the  past  season.  It  will  also  give  some  idea  of  the  care  with  which  this 
region  has  been  surveyed.  Owing  to  the  want  of  time,  I  was  not  able 
to  get  more  of  the  country  drawn  finally  for  this  report. 

Mr.  Ehoda  has  written  quite  a  detailed  description  of  the  country. 
Therefore  I  will  refer  the  reiader  to  his  chapter  lor  any  information  that 
may  be  sought  in  regard  to  the  appearance  or  character  of  this  regiou. 
Dr.  Endlich  has  also  written  a  geological  and  mineralogical  report  of 
the  region  surveyed. 
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Fall  of  Vallecito  Creek  from  divide  between  it  and  Rio  Grande^  commencing  at  divide. 
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Fall  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  commencing  at  Bear  Creek  Pass. 
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Fall  of  Uncompahgre  from  divide  between  it  and  Mineral  Creek,  commencing  at  divide. 
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Alt  ^  Zoito  Fork,  MMMMobif  at  dMie  vtti  af  Bandi^i  P«ak 
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C0MPAEI30NS  OP  ANEEOIDS  WITH  THE  MBttOUBIAL  BAROMBTBE. 

Tbe  following  table  gives  the  comparisons  of  the  aneroids  with  the 
mercurial  barometer  at  different  altitades,  ranging  from  5,000  to  over 
14,000  feet  above  aea-)evel.  These  comparisons  were  made  very  eare- 
fullf,  and  as  often  as  practicable,  hoping  thereby  to  have  a  good  check 
on  any  heights  whicb  were  dependent  on  tbe  aneroids;  and  atthessnie 
time  wishing  to- see  if  there  was  any  regularity  in  the  movements  of  the 
aneroids.  But  there  does  not  apiiear  to  beany  regalariLy  iu  tbe  changes 
which  they  undergo.  Generally,  in  going  np  or  dqfvn  any  considerable 
heigbt  in  a  sboit  time,  the  aneroids  would  not  change  fast  enoagh; 
therefore  would  make  the  difference  between  points  too  small,  while  at 
the  same  time  they  always  indicated  too  great  an  absolate  height,  always 
reading  less  than  the  barometer. 

In  the  tables  giveu  below,  tbe  readings  of  tbe  bftrometer  are  reduced 
to  32°  Fahrenheit.  The  aneroida  are  supposed  to  be  compensated  for 
tem|>eratare.  , 

The  corrections  to  be  applied  to  the  aneroids  are  placed  in  separate 
colnmns,  with  the  sign  prefixed,  wbich  in  thiu  case  is  always  plas,  as  the 
aneroids  constantly  read  lower  than  the  barometer. 

The  iustruments  nsed  were  Green's  cisiem-barometer,  and  the  small 
watch-aneroids  by  the  same  maker. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  SAN  JUAN  COUNTRY, 


By  Franklin  Rhoda,  Assistant  Topographer. 


In  the  following  report  I  have  adopted  the  very  common  system  of 
describing  the  country  in  the  order  of  our  travels  through  it.  The 
system  is  a  very  faulty  one,  but  seemed  to  be  the  best  possible  under 
tiie  circumstances.  In  describing  a  river  or  a  simple  range  of  mounb- 
ains,  the  order  of  sequence  is  laid  down  in  nature;  all  yon  have  to 
do  is  to  commence  at  one  end  of  the  line  and  follow  it.  The  mount- 
ains in  the  so-called  San  Juan  country,  however,  are  very  compli- 
cated, and  present  no  definite  lines  that  may  be  followed  in  a  descrip- 
tion without  leaving  much  untold.  They  appear,  not  in  a  single  range, 
nor  in  a  succession  of  ranges,  but  as  a  great  mass.  It  was  thought  best 
to  intersperse  here  and  there  in  the  description  of  topography  such 
l)ersonal  adventures  of  members  of  the  party  as  might  throw  light  on 
any  features  of  the  country  or  its  climate. 

We  started  from  Colorado  Springs  on  the  14th  of  July,  1874,  taking  the 
road  leading  up  the  Fontaine  qui  Bouille,  and  over  Ute  Pass  into  South 
Park.  It  wonld  have  been  much  shorter  to  have  gone  to  Pueblo  by  rail, 
and  thence  on  horse  or  mule-back  around  the  southern  end  of  theGreen- 
horu  Mountains,  through  Huerfano  Park  and  Mosca  Pass,  and  across 
San  Luis  Valley  to  Del  Norte.  But  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  kuew 
that  along  the  low  plains  the  heat  would  be  intense  and  the  grass  and 
water  scarce.  As  it  was  we  had  a  delightfully  cool  trip  all  the  way, 
w ilh  plenty  of  grass  for  our  animals.  Our  road  lay  across  South  Park, 
thence  down  the  Arkansas  River  and  across  the  range  at  Puncho  Pass 
into  the  San  Luis  Valley.  We  reached  Saguache  on  the  24th  of  July,  and 
made  inquiries  of  different  persons  as  to  the  nature  of  the  country  for 
which  we  were  bound;  but  although  they  were  all  deeply  interested  in  the 
prospects  of  the  new  miues,  nobody  could  give  us  any  definite  information. 
We  could  not  even  find  out  whether  the  country  was  made  up  of  rugged 
mountains  or  only  high  plateaus.  Two  days  after  leaving  this  place  we 
reached  the  Los  Pinos  agency,  where  the  Southern  CJtes  receive  such 
supplies  as  are  apportioned  to  them  by  the  Government.  This  point 
was  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  the  district  surveyed  in  1873, 
and  was  the  point  of  beginning  the  past  summer. 

Our  first  station  was  made  on  a  peak  which  had  been  occupied  in 
1873  as  station  34.  It  is  a  low  point,  a  few  miles  northwest  of  the 
agency,  and  is  less  than  12,000  feet  in  elevation.  Having  a  most  beauti- 
ful day,  and  plenty  of  time  at  our  disposal,  we  found  it  very  pleasant  to 
study  the  country  that  appeared  in  the  southwest,  in  which  our  sum- 
mer's work  was  to  be.  We  could  see  none  of  the  very  rugged  masses 
of  mountaius  which  beset  our  path  and  taxed  our  energies  in  the  months 
following.  What  did  appear  to  us  was  as  follows:  A  little  to  the  west 
of  south,  and  pot  more  than  fifteen  miles  distant,  rose  up  the  high  group 
in  which  station  33  of  1873  was  situated,  and  containing  several  peaks 
ranging  in  height  from  13,500  to  near  14,000  feet.  Farther  around  to  the 
west,  but  much  more  distant,  appeared  a  high  pyramidal-shaped  peak, 
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which  i8  situated  soath  of  the  Bio  Grande,  and  is  marked  on  the  mapafl 
Kio  Grande  Pyramid.  A  little  farther  to  the  right,  and  still  more  dis- 
tant, was  a  double-topped  peak,  afterward  occupied  as  station  23,  and 
named  Mount  Oso.  Still  farther  around,  another  distant,  high  peak 
appeared  to  be  the  culmination  of  a  high  mountain  mass;  this  is  Mount 
^olus  on  the  map.  Nearly  in  the  same  direction,  but  much  nearer, 
there  appeared  a  high  plateau,  extending  over  mtiiny  degrees  of  the 
horizon.  Being  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from  us,  and  lying 
wholly  above  timber-line,  it  was  a  very  interesting  feature  in  the  laud- 
scape.  At  our  distance  it  seemed  to  be  covered  with  grass ;  bat  this  we 
aft<^rward  found  was  not  the  case.  Our  subsequent  experience  showed  us 
that  ill  this  part  of  the  country  these  high  super-timber-line  plateaus  are 
very  common.  Immediately  beyond  this  area  was  a  high  mass  of  red- 
colored  mountains,  afterward  the  scene  of  some  intei^esting  electrical 
experiences.  A  few  miles  northwest  of  this  group  Uncompahgre  Mount- 
ain appeared,  presenting  on  its  north  side  the  peculiar  i)recipice  which 
distinguishes  it  from  all  the  surrounding  peaks.  North  of  this  a  series 
of  ridges  and  plateaus  extends  from  the  high  mountains  to  the  Gunnison 
Itiver. 

Having  made  profile  sketches  of  the  mountains  and  drainage  sketches 
of  the  watercourses  in  the  vicinity,  and  having  taken  angles  to  every 
prominent  peak,  bluff,  and  stream  junction  visible,  we  started  forcami). 
The  next  morning  found  us  on  our  way  to  the  great  San  Juan  country, 
of  which  we  had  heard  so  much  and  found  out  so  little.  Our  coarse  at 
first  lay  to  the  southwest,  along  the  ITte  trail,  which  leads  from  Los 
Finos  over  to  the  Kio  Grande.  We  ascended  one  of  the  peaks  in  the 
small  group  containing  station  33  of  the  previous  season,  and  had  a 
good  view  of  the  deep  and  rugged  caiions  leading  outward  from  the 
center  of  the  mass.  In  the  several  succeeding  days  we  made  stations 
3,  4,  and  5  on  the  high  idateau  already  mentioned.  From  this  plateaa 
we  got  the  grandest  view  of  Uncompahgre  obtained  from  any  station 
during  the  summer.  The  full  height  of  the  great  ])recipice  stood  out  in 
clear  profile.  Its  striking  resemblance  to  the  profile  of  the  Matterhorn 
gave  us  a  wholesome  dread  of  it,  for  as  yet  it  had  never  been  ascended 
by  any  one,  and  we  felt  that  to  reach  the  summit  might  be  beyon\}  the 
range  of  the  possible.  The  plateau  upon  which  we  stood  ranges  in  ele- 
vation from  12,400  to  12,700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  covers  an  area  of 
about  fifteen  square  miles.  We  rode  over  it  on  our  mules,  to  make  the 
station,  and  found  it  covered  with  loose  rock,  which  in  some  places  was 
so  rough  as  to  necessitate  long  detours  in  going  from  one  i)oint  to 
another.  As  in  many  other  cases  which  occurred  subsequently,  we 
found  this  plateau  covered  with  puddles  of  water,  and  wherever  there 
was  soil  it  was  always  boggy.  On  the  west  and  north  sides  it  was  ter- 
minated by  bluffs,  ranging  in  height  from  1,000  to  2,500  feet,  the  last 
200  to  500  feet  being  nearly  vertical.  On  the  west  side  of  the  plateaa 
the  binff  terminates  below  in  rolling,  timbered  land,  which  extends  a 
little  over  a  mile  to  the  bed  of  Lake  Fork.  The  total  fall  from  the  top 
of  the  bluff  to  the  stream  is  4,000  feet,  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  one 
and  a  half  miles. 

Having  finished  this  part  of  the  country,  we  traveled  down  the  White 
Earth  to  the  i)oint  at  which  it  emerges  from  the  upi)er  canon.  Here 
the  new  road  from  Saguache  crosses  it  at  a  small  angle,  and,  swinging 
far  u])  to  the  north  to  avoid  the  high  bluffs,  it  finally  turns  up  Lalie 
Fork  at  a  point  about  twelve  miles  from  the  crossing  of  the  White 
Earth.  Thence  our  course  lay  up  stream,  and  we  traveled  along  just 
west  of  our  plateau  sUitions  and  nearly  under  the  bluffs.    From  u  Ciimp 
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jnst  below  the  janction  of  Godwin  Creek  and  Lake  Fork  we  made  sta- 
tion 8  on  a  point  about  five  miles  east  of  Uncompahgre  Peak.  The  next 
station  to  be  made  was  on  tbe  great  peak  itself.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  became  necessary  to  move  with  oar  pack-train  aboat  five  miles 
up  Godwin  Creek,  to  a  point  where  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream  com- 
ing in  from  the  north.  Leaving  the  train  at  this  point,  and  taking  an 
extfa  mule  with  us  to  carry  our  blanket^  and  food,  we  rode  with  great 
difliculty  up  the  side  gulch,  and  camped  at  an  elevation  of  11,900  feet, 
near  the  timber-line.  We  started  out  early  the  next  morning,  expecting 
to  have  a  very  difficult  climb.  We  were  terribly  taken  aback,  however, 
when,  at  an  elevation  of  over  13,000  feet,  a  she  grizzly,  with  her  two 
cubs,  came  rushing  past  us  from  the  top  of  the  peak.  Contrary  to  all 
expectations,  we  found  the  accent  very  easy,  and  arrived  on  the  summit 
at  7.30  a.  m.,  having  been  two  hours  and  a  half  in  climbing  up  2,400  feet. 
We  found  that  the  bears  aforesaid  had  been  all  over  the  summit  of  the 
peak,  though  how  they  got  up  over  one  or  two  short  but  steep  passages 
in  the  ascent,  puzzled  us  not  a  little.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is 
quite  smooth,  and  slopes  from  the  brink  of  the  great  precipice  toward 
the  south.  It  is  composed  of  several  successive  flows  of  lava,  in  hori- 
zontal position,  which  gives  it  a  stratified  appearance,  and  causes  the 
slope  to  the  south  to  appear  terraced  in  profile.  On  the  north  the  edge 
is  sharp  and  definite,  and  the  precipice  so  perfectly  vertical,  that  by 
dropping  a  stone  a  few  feet  from  the  edge  it  lell  1,000  feet  before  strik- 
ing an  obstacle,  as  we  determined  by  timing  the  descent.  The  bluff 
surrounds  the  peak  on  all  sides  except  the  narrow  strip  on  the  south  end, 
and  i3  about  the  same  height  all  around,  but  not  so  nearly  vertical  as 
on  the  north  side. 

From  here,  for  the  first  time,  we  were  able  to  see  the  great  massive- 
ness  of  the  mountains  in  our  district.  To  the  0outh  the  peaks  appeared 
in  great  numbers,  and  in  the  distance  api)eared  a  group  of  very  scraggy 
mountains,  about  which  the  clouds  were  circling,  as  if  it  was  their  home. 
Subsequently  we  found  that  they  were  most  of  the  time  thus  enveloped. 
The  high  mountains  near  us  covered  the  horizon  from  the  east  around 
by  the  south  to  tbe  west.  Nearly  due  west  of  us  appeared  a  very  high, 
sharp  peak,  which  was  afterward  ascended  as  Mount  Sneffels,  and  just 
to  the  south  of  it  another  high  mass,  bearing  in  it?  center  a  large,  flaring 
patch  of  snow.-  The  culminating  point  of  this  was,  later,  station  35,  or 
Mount  Wilson.  Southeast  of  us,  and  about  eight  or  ten  miles  distant, 
was  a  mass  of  peaks,  filling  the  whole  space  between  Lake  Fork  and 
Godwin  Creek,  all  of  a  bright  red  color.  The  highest  of  these  points  is 
over  14,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ten  or  fifteen  miles  to  the  southwest 
was  another  smaller  mass  of  lower  |)eaks  of  the  same  color,  while  in 
vaiious  i)laces  appeared  mountains  of  white,  yellow,  and  blue,  all  the 
colors  beiug  very  well  defiued  and  clear.  They  were  caused  by  the  oxi- 
dization of  iron  and  other  ingredients  of  the  rocks.  To  the  north  the 
mountains  fall  very  suddenly  down  to  the  bed  of  the  Gunnison  ;  in  fact, 
the  peak  is  situated  on  the  extreme  north  line  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Mountains.  Just  before  we  left  the  summit,  clouds  came  along,  and  we 
were  soon  enveloped.  It  was  at  this  time  that  we  experienced,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  season,  the  electrical  phenomena  which  later  intortered 
so  much  with  the  topographical  work.  As  at  this  time  these  phenom- 
ena were  not  very  marked,  and  as  our  experience  on  all  the  peaks  was 
very  similar,  the  detailed  account  of  them  is  reserved  for  another  place. 
We  made  the  entire  descent  that  evening  from  the  summit  to  Godwin 
Creek,  where  the  pack-train  had  left  us,  getting  the  benefit  of  a  rain  be- 
fore reaching  camp.    Up  to  the  second  day  before  this  the  weather  had 
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been  very  fine,  but  from  this  time  till  fall,  rain  commenced  early  every 
afternoon,  and  continued  into  the  night.  Moving  up  Godwin  Creek, 
Dr.  Endlich  made  a  si>ecial  examination  of  some  of  the  highl3'-coIore<l 
peaks  already  mentioned,  while  Wilson  and  I  rode  up  to  the  head  of  the 
canon  and  out  upon  a  high  and  pretty  extensive  plateau,  which  exteuds 
from  a  high,  sharp  pinnacle  a  few  miles  west  of  Uncompahgre  Peak 
around  the  heads  of  Godwin  Creek  and  Lake  Fork  to  the  head  ot  the 
Animas.  It  forms  the  divide  between  these  three  streams  and  the  Un- 
compahgre  Kiver.  An  area  of  fifteen  or  twenty  square  miles  is  above 
♦lie  timber-line.  Ten  or  fifteen  square  miles  have  an  elevation  of  over 
12,000  leet.  The  timber  line  here  ranges  from  11,500  to  11,9(M)  feet 
above  the  sea.  This  whole  area  is  covered  with  a  very  short  growth  of 
grass,  which  is  almost  entirely  unfit  for  feed  for  animals.  This  is  com- 
mon with  all  the  grass  growing  high  up  on  the  mountains;  ii  is  not  dq- 
tritious.  Unlike  the  plateau  east  of  Lake  Fork,  this  is  not  surrounded 
by  bluffs.  Instead  of  being  smooth  and  nearly  level,  like  the  former,  it 
is  rolling  and  cut  up  by  gulches.  I'he  slopes  down  to  the  surrounding 
streams  are  steep,  but  blufts  are  very  rare.  The  ground  is  not  very 
rocky,  but  like  all  the  soil  at  this  elevation,  is  very  damp  and  boggy.  A 
number  of  small  lakes  are  dotted  here  and  there  over  it,  and  iu  many 
places  springs  of  ice-cold  water  gush  out  from  the  rocky  prominences, 
fed  by  the  banks  of  eternal  snow  which  are  scattered  about  in  consider- 
able numbers.  In  crossing  this  elevated  region  a  strong  west  wind  wa« 
blowing,  and,  the  temperature  being  below  the  freezing-point,  riding  was 
very  disagreeable  both  for  our  beasts  and  ourselves.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  were  not  so  observant  as  we  should  otherwise  have  been. 
Still,  there  were  so  many  new  and  interesting  things  about  us  that  we 
couM  not  fail  to  notice  some  of  them. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  plateau  drains  out  through  a  canon  leading 
northward  and  westward  into  the  Uncompahgre  liiver.  We  crossed  its 
head  on  our  tramp,  and  noticed  that  it  fell  very  suddenly,  till  within 
about  two  miles  of  us  it  became  a  deep,  narrow  caiiou,  at  which  point 
the  stream  turned  abruptly  to  the  west.  From  this  fact  we  were  ena- 
bled to  ^et  a  good  broadside  view  of  the  north  bluft'  of  the  caiiou,  and 
we  saw  it  weathered  out  most  curiously,  being  worn  into  almost  all  con- 
ceivable fantastic  shapes,  the  general  appearance  being  that  of  a  great 
wall  covered  with  niches  and  statuary.  Time  would  not  permit  us  to 
go  closer  and  make  a  more  careful  examination ;  so  we  had  to  content 
ourselves  with  a  distant  view.  From  the  headwaters  of  this  creek  we 
crossed  a  divide  running  laterally  across  the  plateau,  and  for  some  dis- 
tance the  drainage  was  into  Godwin  Creek,  until,  near  the  peak  upon 
which  we  made  our  station,  the  water  again  flowed  to  the  north.  From 
station  10  the  caiion  of  the  Uncompahgre  River  appeared  in  all  its  rug- 
gedness.  From  here  we  goti  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Sneflfels  and  its  sur- 
roundings. We  could  see  no  possibility  of  asceuding  the  peak  from  the 
east  side,  as  it  was  cut  up  by  rugged  cations  and  innumerable  bluffs  and 
pinnacles ;  these  latter  ornamenting  all  the  ridges  leading  down  from 
the  great  peak  and  its  near  neighbors. 

In  some  places  numbers  of  the  pinnacles  massed  behind  one  another 
presented  the  appearance  of  church-spires,  only  built  after  a  much  grand- 
er  style  of  architecture  than  most  of  our  modern  rehgious  edifices.  In 
some  places  two  systems  of  vertical  pillars  were  separated  by  a  narrow 
strip  of  horizontal  lava- flow,  and  served  to  heighten  the  fantastic  appear- 
ance of  the  rock-forms.  The  fact  that  we  stood  on  a  peak  four  or  five 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  described,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  great 
size  of  these  pinnacle  forms.    A  month  later  we  had  another  muck  nearer 
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and  finer  view  of  this  same  cnrioos  group  from  a  -pefik  several  miles 
BOQtbwest  of  us.  Beyond^. this  we  saw  nothing  of  interest  that  cannot 
be  better  described  in  the  sequel. 

Tlie  next  day  found  us  retracing  our  steps  down  Godwin  Creek. 
After  camping  a  night  at  the  junction,  we  moved  up  Lake  Fork,  making  a 
station  by  the  wny  on  a  low  i^oint  near  the  stream.  A  few  miles  above 
the  junction  we  came  to  a  beautiful  lake  bearing  on  Mr.  Front's  map  the 
name  "San  Oristoval."  This  is  by  far  the  finest  of  the  many  little  lakes 
we  saw  during  the  summer.  It  is  in  the  bed  of  the  canon,  and  has  been 
formed  by  a  slide  from  the  eiist  side  of  the  stream.  Judging  from  the 
growth  of  pines  over  this  slide  we  concluded  that  it  had  taken  place  in 
very  recent  times,  but  how  recent  we  could  not  determine.  The  lake  is 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  some  ))laces  as  much  as  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  Several  very  small  islets  covered  with 
willows  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  A  thick  growth  of  pine 
timber  surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  To  the  east  there  is  a  tolerably  easy 
slope  back  to  the  foot  of  the  bluffs  of  the  high  plateau.  On  the  west 
side  the  high  mass  of  red  mountains  rises  abruptly  from  the  water's  edge. 

It  was  near  the  lower  end  of  this  lake  that  the  liandolph  party  of 
artists  discovered  the  bodies  of  five  men  the  day  after  we  passed  them 
at  this  point.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by  white  men 
for  their  money.  The  caiion  of  Lake  Fork  is  nowhere  so  rough  as  that 
of  Go<lwin  Creek,  and  the  trail  is  quite  good  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
distance  to  the  head  of  the  stream.  After  camping  a  short  distance 
above  the  lake,  and  getting  a  good  night's  rest,  we  took  an  early  start 
on  one  of  the  most  curiously  interesting  and  strangely  dangerous  trips 
of  the  season.  We  had  to  ride  up  the  creek  several  miles  before  making 
the  ascent  of  the  peak  for  which  we  were  traveling.  From  this  fact  we 
were  thrown  late  and  got  caught  on  the  summit  in  one  of  the  afternoon 
storms.  Intermingled  with  other  unusual  drawbacks,  we  had  a  fair  shi^re 
of  the  common  but  not  less  disagreeable  climbing  over  loose  rocks  and 
through  fallen  timber;  neither  were  events  of  the  chase  wanting  to  add 
to  the  great  variety  of  incidents  encountered  during  this  eventful  day. 
The  object  in  view  was  to  make  a  station  on  the  highest  iK)int  of  the  red 
mass  above  mentioned.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  we  had  to  follow  up 
a  ridge,  along  which  patches  of  loose  rock  alternating  with  timber  made 
the  riding  very  difficult.  It  soon  became  impossible  to  follow  the  ridge 
any  farther,  and  we  had  to  cross  the  gorge  on  our  left,  going  down  300 
or  400  feet,  and  up  again  more  than  a  thousand  feet  to  the  summit  of 
the  next  ridge.  Biding  was  out  of  the  question,  so  we  had  to  lead  our 
mules.  After  getting  out  of  the  canon  the  ground  became  smoother, 
and  near  the  timber-line  we  rode  along  without  difficulty,  the  land  being 
very  open  and  covered  with  grass.  It  was  here  that  a  considerable  herd 
of  mountain-sheep  appeared  in  the  distance.  We  saw  them  before  they 
saw  us,  and,  leading  our  mules  out  of  sight,  slipped  through  the  timber 
with  the  utmost  care ;  but  before  we  could  get  in  position  the  sentinel 
of  the  herd,  posted  on  a  prominent  point,  gave  the  alarm,  and  they  all 
instantly  took  to  flight.  Wilson  succeeded  in  shooting  one  on  the  run. 
As  we  had  had  no  fresh  meat  for  two  weeks,  the  result  of  the  shot  was 
very  gratifying  to  us  all. 

For  the  rest  of  the  ride  the  ground  was  covered  with  a  short  growth 
of  grass,  but  devoid  of  trees,  as  we  had  passed  the  timber-line.  At  an 
elevation  of  13,000  feet  the  soil  ended  abruptly,  and  from  that  point  on, 
all  was  loose  rock.  Bere  we  hitched  our  mules  to  stones,  and,  taking 
the  note-books  and  instruments,  continued  the  ascent  on  foot.  This  )>art 
of  our  work  was  quite  easy^  although  the  height  we  had  to  climb  was 
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nearly  a  thoasand  feet  vertical.  Before  reaching  the  snminit  of  the  first 
high  point  on  the  ridge,  we  noticed  stray  cloads  wandering  np  and  down 
the  neighboring  canons,  as  if  only  waiting  for  iis  to  reach  the  top  before 
commencing  the  attack. 

Seeing  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  main  peak  before  the 
storm  would  burst  upon  us,  we  made  our  station  on  the  first  point.  The 
main  peak  is  41  feet  higher  and  a  mile  and  a  half  distant,  being  connected 
with  it  by  a  long  unbroken  ridge.  Had  time  i)ermitted,  we  should  prob- 
ably have  occupied  both  points  as  stations,  but  we  were  unfortunately 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  peculiar  circumstances  to  be  described. 
Station  12,  the  southern  and  lower  of  these  two  points,  is  situated  in  the 
upper  bend  of  Lake  Fork,  where,  from  flowing  in  a  southeasterly  direc- 
tion, it  swings  around  to  the  east.  Near  the  base  of  the  peak  Lake  Fork 
receives  its  principal  tributary  from  the  south  side,  which  on  Mr.  Front's 
map  bears  the  name  of  Snare  Creek.  This  peak  is  the  most  southerly 
of  the  red  group  included  between  Godwin  Creek  and  Lake  Fork.  Ite 
lieight  is  J  3,907  feet  above  the  sea.  On  the  north  and  east  sides  the 
slopes  are  quite  steep  but  regular,  while  on  the  south  and  west  the  sides 
are  very  precipitous,  with  a  fall  from  the  summit  to  the  valley  below  of 
4,400  feet  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  one  mile. 

On  arriving  at  the  summit,  Mr.  Wilson  hastily  made  a  rough  sketch 
of  the  surrounding  drainage,  and  then  set  up  the  instrument,  while  I 
proceeded  to  make  a  profile  sketch  of  the  mountains  south  and  west  of 
us.  We  had  scarcely  got  started  to  work  when  we  both  began  to  feel  a 
peculiar  tickling  sensation  along  the  roots  of  our  hair,  just  at  the  edge 
of  our  hats,  caused  by  the  electricity  in  the  air.  At  first  this  sensation 
was  only  perceptible  and  not  at  all  troublesome ;  still  its  strength  sur- 
prised us,  since  the  cloud  causing  it  was  yet  several  miles  distant  to  the 
southwest  of  us.  In  the  earl^^  part  of  the  storm  the  tension  of  the 
electricity  increased  quite  slowly,  as  indicated  by  the  effect  on  our 
hair.  By  holding  up  our  hands  above  our  heads  a  tickling  sound 
was  produced,  which  was  still  louder  if  we  held  a  hammer  or  other 
instrument  in  our  hand.  The  tickling  sensation  above  mentioned  in- 
creased quite  regularly  at  first,  and  presently  was  accompanie  1  by  a 
peculiar  sound  almost  exactly  like  that  produced  by  the  frying  of  bacon. 
Thi8  latter  phenomenon,  when  continued  for  any  length  of  time,  becomes 
highly  monotonous  and  disagreeable.  Although  the  clouds  were  yet 
distaut,  we  saw  that  they  were  fast  spreading  and  already  veiled  many 
degrees  of  the  horizon.  As  they  approached  nearer,  the  tension  of  the 
electricity  increased  more  rapidly,  and  the  extent  of  our  horizon  obscured 
by  them  increased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio ;  so  that  the  rapid  increase 
in  the  electric  tension  marked  also  an  increased  velocity  in  recording 
angles  and  making  sketches.  We  felt  that  we  could  not  stop,  though 
the  frying  of  our  hair  became  louder  and  more  disagreeable,  for  certain 
parts  of  the  drainage  of  this  region  could  not  be  seen  from  any  other 
peak,  and  we  did  not  want  to  ascend  this  one  a  second  time. 

As  the  force  of  the  electricity  increased,  and  the  rate  of  incre^ase 
became  greater  and  greater,  the  iustruu?ent  on  the  tripod  began  to 
click  like  a  telegraph-machine  when  it  is  made  to  work  rapidly;  at 
the  same  time  we  noticed  that  the  pencils  in  our  fingers  made  a  simi- 
lar but  finer  sound  whenever  we  let  them  lie  back  so  as  to  touch  the 
flesh  of  the  hand  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger.  This  sound  is  at 
first  nothing  but  a  continuous  series  of  clicks,  distinctly  separable 
one  from  the  other,  but  the  intervals  becoming  less  and  less,  till  finally 
a  musical  sound  results.  The  effect  on  our  hair  became  more  and 
more  marked,  till,  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  its  first  appeatance,  there 
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was  sudden  and  instantaneoas  relief,  as  if  all  tbe  electricity,  bad  been 
suddenly  drawn  from  us.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  seconds  tbe  cause 
became  apparent,  as  a  peal  of  tbunder  reacbed  our  ears.  Tbe  light- 
ning had  struck  a  neighboring  peak,  and  the  electricity  in  tbe  air  bad 
been  discharged.  Almost  before  the  sound  reached  us  the  tickling 
and  frying  in  our  hair  began  again,  and  tbe  same  series  of  phenomena 
were  repeated,  but  in  quicker  succession,  at  the  same  time  the  sounds 
becoming  louder.  Tbe  clouds  now  began  to  settle  into  the  Great 
Canon  of  tbe  Lake  Fork,  and  boiled  about  in  a  curious  manner;  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  cloud  would  separate  from  tbe  main  mass  and 
move  about  by  itself.  In  passing  over  a  thick  cluster  of  pines  down 
near  the  bed  of  the  caiion,  the  lower  parts  would  get  caught  and  drag 
through  with  the  greatest  seeming  difficulty.  The  different  parts  seemed 
to  be  affected  by  different  currents  in  tbe  air,  and  at  times  two  little 
masses  of  cloud  would  pass  each  other  less  than  a  mile  apart,  but  would 
soon  turn  aside,  or  rise  up,  or  lose  themselves  in  the  great  cloud  that 
pretty  nearly  filled  the  Great  Canon  and  its  branches.  At  times  a 
portion  of  the  ma«s,  moved  by  an  upward  current,  would  rise  several 
hundred  feet  above  tbe  general  level,  and,  the  force  ceasing,  would  top- 
ple over  and  slowly  fall  bac/k  and  lose  itself  in  the  general  ma49s.  The 
whole  moved  about  in  a  chaotic  manner,  producuig  a  curious  effect. 
When  you  consider  that  the  top  of  the  cloud  was  not  less  than  2,000  feet 
below  us,  you  can  form  some  idea  of  the  strange  scene  that  presented  itself 
to  our  eyes  in  those  exciting  times.  The  clouds  soon  begau  to  rise  up 
and  approa<;h  us.  As  they  did  so,  the  electricity  became  stronger  and 
stronger,  till  another  stroke  of  lightning  afforded  instantaneous  relief: 
but  now  the  relief  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  the  tension  increased 
faster  and  faster  till  tbe  next  stroke.  By  this  time  the  work  was  getting 
exciting.  We  were  electrified,  and  our  notes  were  taken  and  recorded 
with  lightning  speed,  in  keeping  with  the  terrible  tension  of  the* storm- 
cloud's  electricity.  The  clou<l  reached  us,  coming  on  like  a  fog,  looking 
thin  and  light  near  us,  but  densely  white  at  a  short  distance.  All  the 
phenomena  before  mentioned  increased  in  force  alter  each  succeeding 
stroke  of  lightning,  while  the  intervals  between  strokes  became  less  and 
less.  When  we  raised  our  hats  our  hair  stood  on  end,  the  sharp  i>oints 
of  the  hundreds  of  stones  about  us  each  emitted  a  continuous  sound, 
while  the  instrument  outsang  everything  else,  and  even  at  this  high 
elevation  could  be  heard  distinctly  at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards.  The 
points  of  the  angular  stones  being  of  different  degrees  of  sharpness, 
each  produced  a  sound  peculiar  to  itself.  The  general  effect  of  all  was 
as  if  a  heavy  breeze  were  blowing  across  the  mountain.  The  air  was 
quite  still,  so  that  the  wind  could  have  played  no  part  in  this  strange 
natural  concert,  nor  was  the  intervention  of  a  mythological  Orpheus 
necessary  to  give  to  these  trachytic  stones  a  voice.  Having  completed 
a  rough  sketch  of  as  much  of  the  surrounding  country  as  was  not  ob- 
scured by  clouds,  I  hastily  took  up  the  mercurial  barometer,  hoping  to 
get  a  reading  before  we  should  be  compelled  to  leave  the  summit ;  but, 
alas !  too  late  ibr  success.  The  lightning-strokes  were  now  coming  thicker 
and  faster,  being  separated  by  not  more  than  two  or  three  minutes  of 
time,  and  we  knew  that  our  x>eak  would  soon  be  struck.  As  I  took  the  ba- 
rometer out  of  its  leather  case,  and  held  it  vertically,  a  terrible  humming 
commenced  from  the  brass  ring  at  the  end,  and  increased  in  loudness  so 
rapidly  that  I  Qonsidered  it  best  to  crawl  hastily  down  the  side  of  the 
peak  to  a  point  a  few  feet  below  the  top,  where,  by  lying  low  betweea 
the  rocks,  I  could  return  the  instrument  to  its  case  with  comparative 
safety.    At  the  same  time  Wilson  was  driven  from  his  instrument,  and 
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we  both  cponched  down  among  the  rocks  to  await  the  relief  to  be  given 
by  the  next  stroke,  which,  for  aught  we  knew,  might  strike  the  instru- 
ment which  now  stood  alone  on  the  snmmit.  At  this  time  it  was  pro- 
dacing  a  terrible  humming,  which,  with  the  noises  emitted  by  the 
thousands  of  angular  blocks  of  stone,  and  the  sounds  proiluced  by  oar 
hair,  made  such  a  din  that  we  could  scarcely  think.  The  fast-increasing 
electricity  was  suddenly  discharged,  as  we  had  anticipated,  by  another 
stroke  of  lightning,  which,  luckily  for  us,  struck  a  point  some  distance 
away.  The  instant  he  felt  the  relief,  Wilson  made  a  sudden  dash  for  the 
instrument,  on  his  hands  and  knees,  seize<l  the  legs  of  the  tripod,  and 
flinging  the  instrument  over  his  shoulder  dashed  back.  Although  all 
this  occupied  only  a  few  seconds,  the  tension  was  so  great  that  he  re- 
ceived a  strong  electric  shock,  ac<5omi>anied  by  a  pain  as  if  a  sharp- 
pointed  instrument  had  pierced  his  shoulder,  where  the  tripod  came  io 
contact  with  it.  In  his  haste  he  dropped  the  small  brass  cap  which 
protected  the  object-glass  of  the  telescope ;  but,  as  the  excitement  and 
danger  had  now  grown  so  great,  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  go  back 
after  it<,  and  it  still  remains  there  in  place  of  the  monument  we  coold 
not  build  to  testify  to  the  strange  experiences  on  this  our  statioor  12. 
We  started  as  fast  as  we  could  walk  over  the  loose  rock,  down  the 
southeast  side  of  the  peak,  but  had  scarcely  got  more  than  30  feet  from 
the  top  when  it  was  struck.  We  had  only  just  missed  it,  and  felt  thank- 
ful for  our  narrow  escape. 

We  could  not  follow  down  the  ridge  we  came  up,  as,  in  the  preseat 
state  of  affairs,  it  was  highly  dangerous  to  cross  any  prominent  point, 
even  though  it  should  be  much  lower  than  the  peak  itself.  Hail  and 
sleet  began  to  fall  freely,  and  as  we  descended  to  a  lower  level  they 
were  exchanged  for  rain,  with  which  we  were  well  drenched,  even  before 
reaching  the  mules. 

W^e  found  Dr.  Endlich  waiting  for  us,  having  just  returned  from  the 
ascent  of  a  lower  point  of  the  main  peak,  where  he  had  experienced 
similar  phenomena  to  those  already  described,  only  differing  from  them 
in  degree.  He  said  he  had  seen  the  lightning  strike  our  i>eak,  and  »t 
first  thought  that  we  might  have  been  caught,  till  finally  he  saw  us 
coming  down  the  mounUun. 

Our  mules  seemed  glad  to  see  us,  not  because  they  cared  one  straw 
for  us  i)ersonally,  but  because  our  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the  return 
to  camp.  Whether  they  had  been  pestered  by  the  electricity,  we  coold 
not  tell,  but  they  were  doubled  up  into  the  most  compact  shape  that 
mules  are  capable  of  assuming,  and  did  not  seem  to  appi^eciate  at  all  the 
romance  connected  with  a  cold  rain-storm  at  a  high  altitude. 

Hastily  putting  on  the  saddles,  we  started  down  the  mountain-side. 
By  this  time  the  clouds  enveloped  us  entirely,  and  rain  fell  almost  with- 
out intermission  till  long  after  we  reached  camp. 

On  our  way  we  loaded  one  of  the  mules  with  the  meat  of  the  sheep 
killed  on  our  way  up,  but  as  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  tie  the 
whole  animal  securely  across  the  saddle,  it  gave  us  a  great  deal  of 
trouble,  as  in  goiAg  down  steep  places  it  would  slip  forward,  and  in 
going  through  brush  it  would  be  pulled  back.  To  go  back  the  way  we 
came,  was  such  a  very  difficult  task  that  Wilson  concluded  to  take  a 
short  cut  for  camp,  though  this  involved  the  risk  of  coming  to  bluffs  or 
impassable  slides.  We  had  to  lead  our  mules  the  whole  way,  which  was 
very  steep,  and  composed  of  loose  rock  mixed  in  among  the  thin,  straight 
stems  of  the  quaking-asp  trees.  Here  and  there  we  came  to  lani[e 
patches  of  loose  debris  without  any  trees,  and  were  compelled  to  fail 
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back  and  take  a  new  tack.    The  rain  was  still  falling  heavily  when  the 
sun  set  and  darkness  commenced. 

In  these  high  altitudes  there  is  scarcely  any  twilight,  and  darkness 
quickly  follows  sunset.  I  will  not  go  through  all  the  details  of  our 
desce'nt,  as  nothing  occurred  beyond  what  has  happened  in  the  experi- 
ence of  every  mountain-climber.  We  reached  camp  late  in  the  night,, 
thoroughly  drenched,  and  bad  to  eat  supper  in  the  rain,  which  was  any- 
thing but  pleasant. 

If  I  could  end  the  history  of  the  adventures  of  this  remarkable  day 
by  describing  how  we  were  pleasantly  housed  in  dry,  comfortable  quar- 
ters, and  how  we  contentedly  *'  wrapped  the  drapery  of  our  couch  about 
us  and  lay  down  to  pleasant  dreams,"  I  would.  But,  alas  !  how  the  ro- 
mance would  be  taken  out  of  the  story  if  I  should  tell  ho\i  we  crawled 
into  our  low,  short,  and  narrow  little  tents,  with  the  water  running 
under  at  the  edges,  and  leaking  through  at  the  top,  and  how  we  had  to 
lie  as  still  as  possible  lest  we  might  disturb  the  pools  of  water  gradually 
collecting  on  our  blankets,  and  precipitate  them  into  the  inner  recesses 
of  our  bed  clothes.  All  this  and  more  shall  I  leave  untold,  and  cease 
to  disturb  the  several  members  of  the  party,  placidly  snoring  away  in 
the  babe-like  innocence  of  their  slumbers.  And  while  they  thus  replen- 
ish their  wasted  energies  with  the  nocturnal  balm  of  sleep,  may  the  un- 
wearied mind  of  the  reiuler  wander  like  a  restless  ghost  up  and  down 
this  interesting  caiiou,  and  observe  with  care  the  high  and  picturesque 
walls  of  trachyte  which  extend  from  the  creek-bed  to  the  summit  of 
ever- memorable  station  12,  and  wonder,  it  may  be,  at  the  pine-trees  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  cracks  in  the  rock,  2,000  feet  above  him, 
having  scarce  a  root-hold,  and  looking  so  diminutive  as  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  some  Japanese  had  been  there  and  applied  their  wonderful 
art  to  stunt  them  to  their  apparent  pigmy  st^iture.  If,  too,  he  extends 
his  observations  up  the  scarcely  less  imposing  canon  of  Snare  Creek, 
he  will  find  many  more  things  wonderful  in  their  nature,  but  too  varied 
to  find  a  place  in  such  a  hasty  sketch  as  this.  If  the  reader,  after  hav- 
ing satiated  his  curiosity  with  the  many  wonders  of  nature  here  laid  out 
before  him,  will  return  from  his  wanderings  to  the  camp  he  left  the  night 
before,  an  interesting  scene  will  soon  present  itself  to  his  eyes.  If,  a 
little  before  the  break  of  day,  he  observe  closely  the  tents  of  the  sev- 
eral sleepers  before  mentioned,  he  will  soon  observe  a  moveD)eut  in  the 
one  occupied  by  our  huge  black  cook.  That  little  circumstance  marks 
the  dawn  of  the  next  fiscal  day,  even  though  the  first  object  emerging 
from  the  tent  be  as  black  as  night.  Id  all  countries  it  is  a  recognized 
fact  that  the  darkest  part  of  the  night  comes  just  before  the  dawn,  and 
the  present  c<ise  tends  to  confirm  the  truth  of  the  adage.  The  morn- 
ing is  bright  and  clear,  but  all  things  not  under  close  cover  are  wet, 
and  wood  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The  cook  searches  about  under 
trees  and  bushes  till  he  has  collected  together  an  armful  of  tolerably 
dry  branches,  and  then  makes  the  fire.  The  fire  burns,  and  another  era 
in  the  cook's  existence  has  commenced.  He  takes  four  sheet-iron  pots, 
all  of  difierent  sizes,  and  starts  for  the  creek.  A  man  of  less  muscle 
would  content  himself  with  two.  He  soon  returns  with  all  the  vessels 
filled  with  water,  and  places  some  of  them  on  the  coals  to  heat,  one  for 
the  cofl'ee,  the  others  tor  cracked  wheat,  hominy,  or  other  articles.  At 
this  stage  of  the  proceedings  there  is  some  commotion  in  another  tent, 
and  presently  the  two  packers  emerge  from  their  cover  fully  equipped 
for  the  day.  One  immediately  starts  out  to  hunt  up  the  mules,  while 
the  other  puts  the  packs  and  aparejos  in  order.  The  cook  proceeds  to 
bake  his  bread  in  a  Dutch  oven,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  still  snove 
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OD.  In  the  intervals  of  his  cooking  he  opens  the  mess-boxes,  setB  them 
about  four  feet  apart,  opens  out  the  leaves,  and,  placing  a  support  un- 
der the  middle,  spreads  his  cloth,  and  the  table  is  ready.  A  short  time 
before  everything  is  ready  he  rings  the  first  bell  for  breakfast,  by  yell- 
ing out,  in  the  barbarous  mountain  dialect,  ^^  Grub  pile  P  or  sometimes 
simply  ^^  grub,"  for  short.  At  this  there  is  great  commotion,  and  the 
rest  of  the  crew  ^'  pile  out "  in  all  sorts  of  shapes  and  in  alj  states  of 
nudity.  They  hurry,  for  there  is  no  driver  like  hunger,  and  they  now 
feel  a  yearning  in  the  inner  man  that  cannot  be  repressed,  and  theur 
love  of  sleep  itself  gives  way.  A  general  rush  for  the  nearest  wat^ 
soon  takes  place.  In  a  few  seconds  all  are  washed,  and  immediately 
commence  the  attack  on  the  breakfast-table.  They  make  short  work  oif 
it,  and  at  7  o'clock  all  are  in  their  saddles  and  off. 

Following  the  trail  up  the  creek,  we  found  it  very  rough,  but  at  a 
point  west  of  station  12  the  bed  of  the  canon  widened  oat,  and  from 
there  our  riding  was  quite  easy.  Leaving  a  notice  on  a  tree  near  this 
place,  for  the  train  to  encam]),  we  ascended  a  low  peak  to  the  south  and 
west  of  the  ci^ek.  From  this  ])oint  we  succeeded  in  clearing  up  some 
})oints  in  the  topography  which  had  been  unavoidably  missed  from  sta- 
tion 12.  Two  miles  west  of  it  was  a  very  high,  massive  mountain,  with 
a  great  horizontal  band  of  white  running  across  the  face  of  a  high 
bluff  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  peak.  This  mountain  bears  on  the 
map  the  name  of  Handle's  Peak,  and  was  ascended  the  day  after  this 
as  station  14. 

From  station  13  we  had  a  splendid  view  of  the  red  mass  to  the  north 
and  east,  station  12  being  the  nearest  of  all  the  peaks.  The  last  2,000 
feet  in  height  was  composed  wholly  of  dull-red  debris^  with  very  few 
bluffs.  Here  appeared  some  of  the  finest  mountain-forms  any  of  ns  had 
ever  seen.  From  our  distance,  which  was  several  miles,  the  individual 
stones  were  all  lost  to  the  eye,  and  the  slopes  appeared  as  if  they  were 
made  of  red  sand,  but  of  course  having  the  forms  which  naturally  result 
from  coarse  debris.  The  tops  of  the  ridges  were  nowhere  jagged,  but 
were  invariably  formed  of  graceluUy-liowing  curves,  while  mountain- 
lines  could  scarcely  be  more  beautiful  than  the  magnificent  sweeps  of 
the  curves  formed  by  the  long  dibris  slides.  Except  on  the  south  and 
west  sides  of  station  12,  these  curves  were  nowhere  broken  by  any  con- 
siderable bluffs.  Having  reached  this  station  early  in  the  morning,  we 
were  not  troubled  with  storms  during  our  work. 

Several  large  silver-bearing  veins  crossing  the  ridge  near  this  station 
gave  us  the  first  intimation  of  our  ai)proach  to  the  mining  region.  We 
descended  to  camp,  which  we  found  just  at  the  base  of  the  peak, 
and  arrived  quite  early  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day,  August  14, 
we  moved  up  streiim,  leaving  directions  with  the  packers  where  to  make 
camp.  We  rode  up  a  small  creek  coming  in  from  the  south,  which 
draius  the  basin  between  station  13  and  Handie's  Peak.  The  ground 
most  of  the  way  was  very  miry,  and  the  brush  and  timber  very  difficult 
to  pass  through.  After  passing  the  timber-line,  the  only  difficulties  in 
our  way  were  the  boggy  ground  and  rocks.  One  or  two  very  steep 
slopes,  along  which  we  had  to  ride,  were  very  disagi'eeable ;  but  much 
less  so  for  us  than  for  the  poor  doukeys.  At  an  elevation  of  nearly 
13,000  feet  we  found  a  grassy  patch  of  ground,  which  was  lacge  enough 
and  level  enough  for  our  mules  to  stand  on  without  much  danger.  Hav- 
ing secured  them  to  the  rocks,  we  climbed  up  the  peak,  which  we  found 
a  very  easy  matter,  as  the  total  rise  was  scarcely  a  thousand  feet  and 
the  slope  quite  gentle.  A  short  distance  below  this  summit,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  13,500  feet,  we  found  some  shallow  prospect-holes  sunk 
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OD  a  vein  wbich  cat  transversely  across  the  ridge.  As  yet  we  bad  seen 
none  of  the  miners,  but  these  holes,  with  accompanying  notices  writ- 
ten on  a  stake,  indicated  their  presence  somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  We 
soon  leached  the  summit  of  Handie's  peak,  and  found  it  not  near  so 
acute  as  most  mountain-summits  in  this  region.  This  peak  is  very 
massive,  with  high  blufifs  on  the  east  side,  which  continue  along  the  east 
ridge  around  to  station  13.  Between  the  two  stations  is  a  deep  basin, 
amphitheatrical  in  form.  To  the  south  and  west  the  slopes  are  steep,  but 
not  precipitous. 

To  the  west,  and  several  thousand  feet  below  us,  we  saw  several  little 
lakes  of  a  bright  emerald-green  color.  We  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
any  investigations  as  to  the  cause  of  the  color,  but  from  observations 
later  in  the  season  we  concluded  it  must  be  due  to  vegetation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lakes.  The  white  band  already  mentioned  as  appearing  on 
the  east  bluff  was  found  to  be  composed  of  volcanic  ash.  Here,  again, 
we  saw  a  band  of  sheep,  but  having  left  our  guns  at  the  mules  we  could 
not  shoot  them. 

Early  in  the  day  we  noticed  the  clouds  hovering  about  the  quartzite 
peaks,  as  we  had  seen  them  so  often  before.  They  never  completely 
veiled  all  the  peaks  of  the  group,  but  early  each  day  began  to  circle 
about  them  in  a  restless  sort  of  a  way,  like  so  many  mighty  lions  about 
their  lair.  To  us  this  apparent  restlessness  suggested  a  consciousness 
of  their  terrific  destructive  power,  which  only  awaited  a  mandate  from 
the  **God  of  storms"  to  be  set  in  motion.  We  even  now  held  those 
pe^iks  in  awe,  as  there  seemed  to  l)e  established  somewhere  in  their 
midst  a  regular  ^^  manufactory  of  storms."  Our  subsequent  experience 
among  them  never  completely  obliterated  this  idea.  About  1  o'clock 
in  the  aiternoon  the  clouds  again  came  on,  accompanied  by  hail  and  ele^i- 
trie  phenomena  similar  to  that  previously  described.  We  could  detect 
the  electricity  in  the  air  long  before  the  clouds  reached  us  by  holding 
our  hands  high  in  the  air,  when  a  i^int  clicking  was  audible. 

The  phenomena  were  precisely  similar  to  those  experienced  on  station 
12,  but  having  reached  the  summit  earlier  in  the  present  case,  we  were 
able  to  leave  before  it  became  very  dangerous.  Just  before  leaving 
the  top  I  slung  the  strap  of  the  tripod  over  my  shoulder,  and  experi- 
enced a  sharp  pain  at  the  two  points  where  the  tripod  touched  me. 
Otherwise  the  phenomena  were  much  the  same  as  on  the  previous  sta- 
tion. This  peak  is  13,997  feet  above  the  sea,  and  30  feet  above  station 
12.  After  the  hail  and  rain  commenced,  and  fell  incessantly  till  far  into 
the  night.  The  following  day  we  crossed  the  pass  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Fork  to  the  Animas.  The  elevation  of  this  pass  is  12,540  feet. 
The  ground  up  to  that  point  is  very  boggy  and  the  riding  disagreeable. 
The  rise  in  the  last  mile  of  distance  is  more  than  1,000  feet.  How 
the  people  of  Saguache  ever  expect  to  bring  a  wagon-road  up  this 
I  cannot  see.  On  account  of  the  surrounding  bluffs  there  is  very  little 
op[K)rtuuity  to  wind  the  road  up  it,  while  the  miry  nature  of  the  soil 
will  require  vast  sums  of  money  to  be  spent  after  the  grade  is  obtained 
before  the  road  can  be  made  passable.  The  fall  from  the  pass  down  to 
the  Thref)  Forks  of  the  Animas  is  very  sudden.  Leaving  the  train  to 
proceed  to  Howardville,  wherever  that  might  be,  we  climbed  up  a  peak 
on  the  north  side  of  the  trail.  This  point  commands  the  headwaters 
of  the  Aninias*  and  is  13,075  feet  in  height.  We  succeeded  in  getting 
a  few  of  the  most  necessary  details  of  the  typography,  but  as  we  had 
traveled  a  considerable  distance  since  morning,  it  was  late  before  we 
reached  the  summit,  and  about  the  usual  time  the  electric  storms  again 
commenced.    By  this  time  the  romance  connected  with  these  pheuom*      ^ 
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ena  bad  all  disappeared ;  and  at  this  time  and  thereafter,  whenever 
our  hair  began  to  fry,  we  generally  disappeared  at  pretty  short  notice. 
We  never  waited  again  so  long  as  we  had  done  on  station  12.    As  we 
were  working  on  the  peak,  peculiar  sounds  reached  our  ears  from  the 
depths  of  the  Animas  Canon,  2,500  feet  below.    They  resembled  very 
much  the  whistle  of  a  locomotive  when  heard  from  a  great  distance. 
By  listening  carefully  and  looking  through  our  glasses,  we  formed  a 
shrewd  surmise  that  this  strange  sound  was  the  last  indrawn  note  of  the 
plaintive  bray  of  the  jackasses  used  by  the  miners  in  bringing  the  ore 
down  from  the  mines.    The  harsh  lower  notes  had  all  been  dissipated 
before  they  reached  us,  leaving  nothing  but  the  refined  essence  of  the 
sound  behind.    We  considered  this  as  a  conclusive  evidence  of  the  pres- 
ence oi'  white  men,  and  immediately  descended  to  our  mules.    The  trsiil 
down  to  the  Animas  was  quite  steep,  notwithstanding  it  wound  around 
a  great  deal.    For  the  last  part  of  the  distance  the  fall  was  very  sudden 
down  to  the  Three  Forks.    The  total  fall  from  the  pass  is  1,400  feet 
in  two  miles.    At  what  is  called  the  Three  Forks,  or  the  junction  of  the 
three  creeks  which  form  the  head  of  the  Animas,  we  fonnd  several  cabins 
with  a  number  of  miners  about,  who  kiiidly  showed  us  specimens  of  ore 
from  their  various  mines.    As  Dr.  Endlich  will  give  a  detailed  description 
of  the  mines,  I  will  refer  the  reader  to  his  accompanying  report*.    A 
very  short  distance  below  the  forks,  the  great  bluft's  of  the  Animas 
Caiion  commence,  at  first  more  or  less  broken  up  by  slides  and  by  gorges 
formed  by  streams  from  the  mountains.    A  little  while  after  leaving  the 
forks  the  trail  crosses  the  Animas,  and  follows  across  the  great  rock- 
slides  which  come  down  to  the  water's  edge  on  the  east  side  of  the 
stream.    These  extend  many  hundred  feet  aiH)ve  the  trail,  and  are  ter- 
minated above  by  a  series  of  high  bluffs,  one  receding  behind  the  other 
and  separate<l  usually  by  small  debris  slides,  similar  to  the  great  one 
below;  sometimes  very  steep  grassy  slopes  form  the  connection  between 
the  bluffs.    Above  all,  a  long  slope,  more  or  less  steep,  connects  the  last 
and  highest  with  the  mountain-peaks  above,  which  ai*e  from  3,000  to  4,000 
feet  above  the  stream-bed,  but  seldom  ever  visible  from  the  trail,  as  the 
near  precipices  cut  off  the  view.    The  bluffs  on  the  west  side  are  for 
a  long  distance  much  less  broken  than  on  the  east,  and  instead  of  having 
slo]>es  at  their  bases,  rise  abruptly  from  the  bed  of  the  ciiOon,  in  many 
places  a  thousand  feet,  nearly  vertical.    But  the  series  of  perfectly  inac- 
cessible bluffs  often  rise  from  2,0U0  to  3,000  feet  above  the  stream,  and 
are  connected  with  the  mountain -peaks  by  steep  grassy  or  rocky  sloites. 
In  some  places  the  bluffs  form  the  abrupt  termination  of  what  from 
above  are  seen  to  be  sharp,  rocky  ridges,  leading  down  from  the  peaks. 
In  the  upper  end  of  the  caiion  the  only  gorge  cut  through  the  western 
wall  is  that  of  Eureka  Gulch.    Near  its  junction  with  the  Animas  this 
is  very  narrow,  but  a  short  distauce  back  it  widens  out  into  a  considera- 
ble basin.    A  very  interesting  thing  in  connection  with  these  bluffs  is 
the  fact  that  many  little  streams  run  over  the  top  and  reach  the  bed  of 
the  canon  by  a  succession  of  little  falls.   These  give  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance to  these  otherwise  bare  bluffs.    Still  more  important  is  their  bear- 
ing on  qiiestions  connected  with  the  working  of  the  mines.    A  fall  of 
from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  could  be  easily  obtained.     It  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  is  a  never-failing  hydraulic  power  contained  in  the^ 
little  streams  sufficient  to  work  all  the  machinery  that  can  ever  be 
brought  into  these  mines.    All  that  is  required  is  to  apply  it  properl3% 
In  making  this  general  assertioii,  I  do  not  refer  simply  to  those  streams 
which  fall  over  the  bluffs  of  the  main  canon  of  the  Animas,  for  it  must 
be  remembered  that,  up  Cunningham,  Ai*astra,  and  other  gulches,  there 
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are  hundreds  of  other  similar  streams  that  can  be  used  just  as  well,  if 
not  even  better  than  these. 

While  crossing  the  great  slide  on  the  trail,  we  could  see  miners  at 
work  against  the  bluffs  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Curious-looking 
zigzag  trails  led  up  to  these  mines.  Others  were  tunneling  from  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  seemed  to  be  in  a  poor  position  in  case  of  a  great 
spring-thaw,  as  all  their  work  would  then  be  wasted.  At  one  place  we 
saw  an  ice-bridge  over  the  stream,  which  struck  us  as  a  novelty,  for  the 
middle  of  August,  at  an  elevation  of  only  10,000  feet,  in  this  latitude. 
At  a  point  about  five  miles  below  the  Three  Forks  the  steep  slide  across 
which  we  were  riding  abruptly  ended,  and  we  came  out  into  a  thick 
clump  of  trees  in  which  were  several  log  cabins,  bearing  on  a  flaring 
sign -board  the  word  "  Eureka,"  evidently  intended  for  the  name  of  a 
town  that  was  expected  to  be,  though  what  had  been  found  here  to  sug- 
gest the  name  was  not  immediately  apparent.  It  is  not  impossible, 
however,  that  the  first  settler  coming  up  the  Animas  here  found  his  far- 
ther upward  progress  barred  by  the  great  rock-slide.  At  this  point  the 
bed  of  the  caiion  suddenly  widens  out  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  in 
breadth,  forming  the  upper  end  of  Baker's  Park.  A  great  portion  of 
the  level  ground  is  here  covered  by  willows  and  swalegrass,  cut  through 
and  through  by  old  beaver-ditches.  After  leaving  Eureka,  the  ground 
is  very  uneven,  and  quite  devoid  of  timber,  except  up  the  sides  of  the 
canon. 

The  bluffs  on  the  west  side  become  more  and  more  precipitous,  and 
less  broken  up  by  gorges;  while  on  the  east  the  few  bluffs  which  pre- 
sented themselves  farther  up  stream  are  exchanged  for  steep  rocky 
mountain-slopes,  with  few  bluffs.  At  a  point  about  three  miles  below 
Eureka  the  Animas  is  joined  by  Cunningham  Creek,  a  considerable 
tributary,  coming  in  from  the  east  side.  Howardville,  containing  at  the 
present  time  some  eighteen  or  twenty  log  cabins,  is  situated  on  both 
sides  of  this  stream  near  its  mouth.  This  is  the  first  settlement  in 
Baker's  Park,  and  among  its  other  attractions  can  boast  of  a  store,  a 
butcher-shop,  assay-ofiice,  shoemaker-shop,  and  post-office.  Although 
as  yet  there  is  no  regular  mail-communication  with  the  outside  world, 
it  is  expected  that  a  regular  mail-route  will  soon  be  established  by  the 
Post-Office  Department.  All  mail  is  now  brought  in  from  Del  Norte  by 
occasional  travelers,  and  letters  cost  ten  cents  besides  the  regular  United 
States  postage. 

From  this  position  a  splendid  view  of  some  of  the  silver- veins  can 
be  obtained.  The  face  of  the  high  bluffs,  west  of  the  town  and  across 
the  river,  is  covered  with  a  net-work  of  yellow  veins,  extending  from 
the  bed  of  the  stream  up  as  far  as  we  could  see.  Later  we  found  that 
these  same  veins  cropped  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain,  indi- 
vidual veins  being  continuous  the  whole  distance.  We  found  some  of 
them  crossing  the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  at  an  elevation  of  13,500 
feet,  thus  giving  a  vertical  depth  for  the  outcrop  of  3,800  feet,  while  the 
horizontal  distance  was  not  less  than  the  thickness  of  the  ridge,  a 
length  of  from  three  to  four  miles.  How  much  farther  they  may  have 
extended  horizontally,  we  could  not  make  out  in  our  limited  time. 

At  a  point  nearly  west  of  Howardville  the  bluffs  end,  and  steep  grassy 
and  rocky  slo[)es  tak«  their  place  and  continue  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
park. 

On  August  16,  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  the  town,  wecrossed  theriver 
and  ascended  a  peak  northwest  of  Howardville,  but  not  quite  visible 
from  that  place  on  account  of  the  intervening  bluffs.  The  slopes  were 
all  grassy,  but  so  steep  that  we  could  ride  but  a  small  part  of  the  diGK 
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taDce.  Wo  came  upon  tbe  top  of  tbe  ridge  near  a  little  sharp  point  on 
the  spur,  which  I  believe  is  the  one  designated  by  the  name  of  **  King 
Solomon's  Mountain."  Just  a  little  below  tbe  top  of  this  point  we  found 
a  level  patch  of  ground  about  20  feet  square,  where  we  concluded  to 
leave  our  mules,  as  such  level  places  seemed  to  be  rare  in  this  vicinity. 
Looking  about,  we  saw  only  one  stone  of  sufficient  size  to  hitch  our  ani- 
mals to,  and  that  was  an  oval  one ;  but  as  no  alternative  presented 
itself,  we  tied  the  ropes  of  the  two  mules  together,  and  then  fastened 
them  as  well  as  we  could  to  the  stone.  The  result  of  this  will  be  seen 
on  our  return. 

The  main  peak  was  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  us,  but  as  the 
ridge  was  easy  to  walk  over,  we  had  little  difficulty  in  reaching  the  top. 
On  this  peak  we  made  station  16.  Its  elevation  is  13,541  feet,  as  deter- 
mined from  the  mean  of  twenty -three  readings  with  a  mercurial  barom- 
eter. This  point  is  not  very  sharp,  but  is  simply  the  culminating  point 
of  several  rocky  ridges.  From  here  a  splendid  view  of  the  vicinity  of  Ba- 
ker's Park  may  be  obtained,  although  only  a  small  part  of  the  park 
itself  is  visible.  In  order  to  understand  rightly  the  situation  and  pecu- 
liar position  of  this  very  interesting  park,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  now 
a  general  description  of  it,  leaving  the  minor  details  to  be  filled  in  in  oar 
future  travels.  From  this  point  we  can  see  nearly  the  whole  of  the  great 
depression  of  which  Baker's  Park  forms  the  most  important  part.  Just 
to  the  east  of  us  the  Animas  runs  along,  its  deep  canon  nearly  4,000  feet 
below  our  present  position,  but  the  high  bluffs  bordering  on  the  west 
succeed  in  completely  hiding  the  stream  from  view.  Howardville  is  also 
shut  out  from  the  sight  by  the  same  obstruction,  although  it  almost 
comes  within  the  field  of  view.  The  fall  from  the  summit  of  this  peak  to 
the  stream  near  Howardville  is  4,000  feet  in  9,500  horizontal.  Just 
across  the  river.  Galena  Mountain  has  a  fall  to  the  Animas  of  3,700  in  a 
horizontal  distance  of  7,000  feet,  while  down  to  the  nearest  point  on 
Cunningham  Creek,  the  fall  is  3,500  feet  in  5,000  feet  horizontal.  On  the 
southwest  side  of  Cunningham  Gulch  the  fall  is  even  greater  than  this. 
These  cases  are  not  unusual  s(>ecimens,  but  I  have  selected  them  because 
the  peaks  are  well  known  and  can  be  easily  found  on  tbe  map.  I  could 
instance  many  others  where  the  fall  was  full  as  great  and  even  greater. 
From  station  16  we  had  a  good  view  up  Cunningham  Gulch,  from  tlio 
fact  that  the  continuation  of  the  direction  of  the  stream  passed  almost 
exactly  through  the  station. 

Along  the  east  side  of  tlie  Animas  a  line  of  high  peaks  extends,  from 
its  head  down  to  the  lower  end  of  the  great  canon,  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles.  At  the  north  end  of  the  line,  but  draining  into  Lake  Fork,  is 
Handie's  Peak,  with  an  elevation  of  13,997  feet.  Next  come  two  name- 
less peaks,  the  first  having  an  elevation  of  13,830  feet  and  the  second 
13,770  feet  above  the  sea;  then  Galena  Mountain,  with  an  elevation  of 
13,290  feet,  and  next.  Mount  Kendall,  13,380  feet  above  sea-level.  Be- 
low this  for  some  distance  lower  points  continue  the  chain,  till  we  come 
to  the  group  of  quartzite  peaks,  ranging  in  height  from  13,600  to  14,054 
feet,  where  the  line  culminates  in  Mount  -^olus  and  Pidgeon's  Peak, 
and,  falling  oft'  suddenly  to  the  south,  soon  loses  itself  in  the  plains  of 
Southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico.  The  great  and  im[K>rtant  feature  of 
this  region  is  the  far-famed  Baker's  Park.  Small  in  area  and  quite  un- 
important in  itself,  it  would  be  utterly  disregarded  if  situated  in  other 
parts  of  Colorado;  but,  located  as  it  is,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
most  rugged  mountains  in  the  Territory,  if  not  in  the  whole  Rocky 
Mountain  system,  this  little  area  of  flat  land  becomes  an  object  of  curi- 
osity and  interest.    When  looked  at  as  the  center  of  the  great  mining 
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district,  it  becomes  an  object  of  great  practical  importance.  But  not  till 
one  has  crossed  over  the  several  passes  leading  out  of  it  can  he  feel  a 
proper  regard  for  this  little  spot,  so  carefully  guarded  by  nature  from 
the  invasion  of  man.  In  itself,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  bed  of  the 
deep  caiion  of  the  Animas,  spread  out  at  the  lower  end  to  a  width  of  a 
mile  or  two.  It  extends  from  the  little  town  of  Eureka,  already  men- 
tioned, down  the  Animas  to  the  base  of  Sultan  Mountain,  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  upper  of  which  is 
contained  between  Eureka  and  Howardville,  a  distance  of  about  three 
miles,  and  is  quite  rolling,  so  much  so  as  to  be  scarcely  worthy  the 
name  of  park.  Below  Howardville  the  caiion  again  contracts  till  within 
about  three  miles  of  the  base  of  Sultan  Mountain,  when  the  canon  bed 
widens  out  into  a  beautiful  level  piece  of  land,  about  three  miles  long, 
in  the  direction  of  the  stream,  and  having  a  width  of  from  one  to  two 
miles.  It  contains,  in  all,  from  2,000  to  3,000  acres.  This  is  the  true 
Baker's  Park ;  but  the  division  between  the  two  portions,  as  we  have 
described  them,  is  not  important,  and  in  nature  not  well  defined.  The 
wide  part  above  Howardville  tapers  almost  insensibly  into  the  narrow 
part  below  it,  but  the  line  between  this  narrow  part  and  the  true  park 
below  is  quite  definite. 

The  new  town  of  Silverton,  at  present  containing  about  a  dozen  houses, 
is  situated  near  the  center  of  the  level  area,  on  the  south  side  of  Cement 
Creek,  a  stream  flowing  into  the  Animas  from  the  west,  and  passing 
through  the  park.  Bounding  Baker's  Park  on  the  south  is  Mineral 
Creek,  which,  flowing  from  the  west,  h^hly  impregnated  with  iron,  sul- 
phur, and  other  ingredients,  hugs  closely  the  foot  of  Sultan  Mount- 
ain, and  joins  the  Animas  near  the  entrance  of  the  lower  or  Great  Caiion. 
Almost  all  the  water  in  this  country  is  as  pure  as  any  in  Colorado,  but 
this  stream  is  so  strongly  impregnated  with  mineral  ingredients  as  to 
be  quite  unfit  for  drinking.  The  elevation  of  Silverton  is  9,400,  and  of 
Howardville  9,700  feet.  From  our  present  position,  looking  down  the 
valley,  it  seems  to  be  completely  closed  up  by  Sultan  Mountain,  and  the 
exit  of  the  liver  is  not  visible.^  At  the  lower  end  of  the  park  the  Ani- 
mas swings  around  toward  the  southeast,  and  for  about  seventeen  miles 
cuts  a  most  terrific  cafion,  ranging  in  depth  from  2,000  to  4,500  feet  in 
depth,  through  quartzite  rock  almost  as  hard  as  steel.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  in  the  beginning  the  stream  would  have  selected  its 
course  somewhere  near  the  junction  of  the  trachyte  and  sandstone  with 
the  quartzite.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  turned  by  some  agency 
another  way,  and  so  cut  its  course  through  the  harder  rock  this  long 
distance,  without  being  at  any  point  more  than  three  miles  distant  from 
the  softer  material. 

In  order  to  get  a  true  conception  of  the  isolation  of  Baker's  Park  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  passes  leading 
out  of  it  is  necessary.  First,  lei  me  say  that  the  ruggedness  of  the 
Great  Caiion  below  the  park  is  such  that  travel  through  it  must  long  be  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty,  though  it  is  said  that  some  miners  have  passed 
np  from  the  plains  on  the  south  into  Bakei-'s  Park  by  that  route.  The 
trail  at  present  most  traveled  by  persons  passing  between  Baker's  and 
Animas  Parks  crosses  over  |he  southeast  slope  of  Sultan  Mountain.  At 
the  divide  this  trail  has  an  elevation  of  10,460  feet,  but  the  highest  point 
is  seveml  hundied  feet  higher  than  this.  This  route  is  the  roughest  and 
most  dangerous  of  any  leading  out  of  the  park,  and  even  in  the  best 
summer  weather  is  unsafe  for  pack  or  riding  animals. 

The  next  pass  is  the  one  on  the  southwest  side  of  Sultan  Mountain, 
which  has  an  elevation  of  11,570  feet  above  the  sea,  and^  thon^b.  v^^\» 
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dangerous  like  the  precediDg,  is  very  disagreeable,  from  the  bogs,  fallen 
limber,  and  rock-slides  which  beset  one's  way.  Another  is  the  Bear 
Creek  Pass,  leading  from  the  head  of  Bear  Creek  to  the  head  of  the 
San  Miguel,  on  the  west  side  of  the  mountains.  Its  elevation  is  12,600 
feet.  C>n  the  east  a  long  stretch  of  fallen  timber  in  a  bog,  through 
which  the  trail  passes,  makes  travel  very  difficult.  On  the  west  a  great 
rock-slide,  over  which  tbe  trail  leads,  is  scarcely  less  disagreeable. 
Two  passes  lead  over  to  the  head  of  the  Uncompahgre  River,  but,  as 
the  box-caiion  of  the  latter  bars  all  egress,  they  require  no  description 
here.  To  the  east  of  our  present  position  are  the  two  passes  at  present 
mostly  used  by  persons  passing  to  and  from  the  mines.  The  first,  from 
the  head  of  Lake  Fork  to  the  head  of  tbe  Animas,  having  an  elevation 
of  12,540  feet,  has  been  already  described.  The  other,  the  pass  from 
Cunningham  Gulch  to  the  Rio  Grande,  has  an  elevation  of  12,900  feet 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  trail.  Over  this  has  passed  almost  every- 
thing that  has  been  brought  into  tbe  park.  The  trail  is  very  steep, 
and  in  the  best  Weather  is  muddy,  and  after  a  rain  it  becomes  perfectly 
horrible.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  height  of  a  great  part  of  the 
])ark  is  only  9,400  feet,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ascent  from  the  valley 
to  each  of  the  five  passes  at  present  used  will  be,  in  feet,  as  follows : 
1,300,  2,200,  3,200, 3,140,  and  2,090.  This  gives  some  idea  of  the  way 
this  little  valley  is  isolated  from  the  outside  world.  This,  then,  is  the 
far  fanied  park,  named  after  that  daring  leo.der  of  his  little  band,  who 
lost  his  life  within  its  bounds.  This  is  the  ad  de  sac  into  which  he  and 
his  men  were  mercilessly  driven  by  the  Indians  in  1862.  How  many 
fell  in  the  massacre,  how  many  Starved  or  froze  to  death,  seems  even 
yet  to  be  veiled  in  mystery.  But  how  the  present  survivors  ever  escaped 
might  well  remain  a  mystery  when  we  consider  the  great  depth  of 
snow  that  must  then  have  covered  these  high  mountain-passes,  and 
that,  at  that  date,  the  country  was  perfectly  unknown.  From  oar 
station  10  only  the  lower  end  of  the  park,  including  Silverton,  is  visible. 
The  view  of  the  mountains,  however,  is  very  extensive,  all  the  high 
peak  stations  made  up  to  this  time  bein^  plainly  visible,  except  the 
first  one  south  of  Los  Pinos  agency.  Mount  Sneftels  stands  out  boldly, 
about  fifteen  miles  to  the  northwest  of  us,  while  about  an  equal  distance 
to  the  east  of  us  appears  the  high  peak,  called,  from  its  shape  and  loca- 
tion, the  Eio  Grande  Pyramid.  Just  a  little  east  of  south  the  quartzito 
peaks  again  stood  out  in  their  peculiar  ruggedness.  From  this  point 
we  also  had  a  good  view  of  Arastra  Gulch.  Its  upper  end  is  a  rocky 
amphitheater,  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet  in  elevation.  In  its  center 
was  a  little  lake.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  amphitheater  there  is  a  very 
abrupt  fall  of  from  1,000  io  2,000  feet  down  to  the  bed  of  the  creek. 

Having  reached  the  summit  of  this  peak  unusually  early,  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  study  the  topography  carefully.  Just  as  we  were  fin- 
ishing up  the  work  of  the  station,  and  had  commenced  building  a  small 
monument  out  of  the  few  stones  in  the  vicinity,  the  well-known  tickling 
sensation  about  the  roots  of  our  hair  again  commenced,  and  we  could 
see  its  cause  in  the  shape  of  a  heavy  raincloud  which  was  slowly  drill- 
ing up  the  canou.  We  could  see  long  dark  streaks  extending  from  the 
cloud  to  the  valley  below,  indicating  heavy  rain.  All  rainstorms  in 
this  country,  when  seen  from  a  distance,  present  this  appearance.  A 
cojitinuous  mist-like  connection  extends  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth, 
but  through  this  are  streaks  much  blacker  than  the  rest.  To  a  person 
unacquainted  with  those  storms,  these  streaks  would  appear  as  bands 
of  vapor,  a  little  thicker  than  the  rest.  In  truth,  however,  the  part  that 
seems  like  thin  mist  is  heavy  rain,  while  the  black  streaks  are  almost 
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UDbroken  streams  of  water.  These  are  what  are  usually  known  in  the 
mountains  as  water-spouts.  We  left  the  summit  before  the  electricity 
became  very  troublesome,  but  the  rain  which  followed  we  could  not 
avoid.  Packing  up  our  books  and  instruments,  we  walked  down  to  the 
place  where  the  males  ought  to  have  been,  but  where,  to  our  amaze- 
ment, they  were  not.  Looking  over  the  ridge,  we  saw  the  mules,  still 
hitched  together,  standing  on  the  steep  east  slope,  about  forty  yards 
from  the  summit,  but  the  round  stone  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  heavy 
furrow  through  the  snow-bank,  near  the  top  of  the  ridge,  with  several 
deep  indentations  in  the  soil  below,  told  a  curioiis  tale.  It  seems  that  as 
the  storm  came  on,  a  strong  cold  wind  arose  from  the  west,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  rain,  made  the  mules  feel  very  uncomfortable,  as 
they  were  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge.  In  order  to  better  themselves, 
they  moved  over  to  the  other  side,  slowly  dragging  the  stone  after  them, 
till,  reaching  the  brink,  the  steep  slope  animated  the  otherwise  inert 
stone  with  a  considerable  power,  and  it  in  turn  took  the  mules  in  tow. 
Of  course,  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  pulled  they  drew  back, 
but,  finding  the  stone  inexorable,  one  of  them  moved  up  a  step  and 
found  herself  relieved  of  the  strain,  and  commenced  nibbling  the  short 
gra^ss  to  be  found  in  this  vicinity.  But  what  one  gains  the  other  loses. 
The  whole  weight  of  the  stone  now  pulls  on  the  second  mule;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  the  beast  to  resist  for  a  long  time  a  steady  and  unre- 
laxing  strain  when  unaccompanied  by  swearing.  She  moves  a  step  forward, 
and,  finding  relief,  goes  to  grazing.  The  first  by  this  time  has  forgotten  all 
about  the  stone,  and,  finding  herself  suddenly  jerked,  her  whole  asinine 
obstinacy  is  aroused,  and  she  braces  herself  for  resistance,  but  after 
a  minute  or  so,  finding  the  pulling  force  unaltered,  siud  hearing  no  oailis 
proceed  from  the  stone,  she  slowly  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is 
not  a  human  contrivance,  and  moves  up.  Thus  by  slow  degrees  the 
stone  pulls  them  down  the  slope,  over  the  little  snow-bank  and  some 
distance  beyond,  disputing,  of  course,  each  step  of  the  way,  for  such, 
alas !  have  we  too  ofien  found,  to  our  sorrow,  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  After  reaching  a  short  distance  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  the 
rope  evidently  slipped  off  the  stone,  and  the  latter,  rolling  faster  and 
faster,  could  have  found  no  obstruction  to  its  course  for  full  3,000  feet 
down  the  mountain.  What  the  mules  themselves  thought  of  their  mys- 
terious leader  they  never  revealed ;  nor  did  we  wait  long  in  the  cold 
rain  to  hear  their  story,  but  hurriedly  putting  on  the  saddles,  dragged 
them  down  that  mountain  much  faster  than  the  stone  did ;  but  they 
moved  on  joyfully,  for  they  knew  as  well  as  we  that  they  were  going  to 
camp  and  to  grass.  Their  shriveled  forms  and  backs,  curved  up  when 
we  first  found  them,  indicated  clearly  the  fact  that  they  were  disgusted 
with  the  country,  especially  all  of  it  above  13,000  feet  in  elevation. 
The  rain  now  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  grass  being  thoroughly  wet,  the 
walking  was  very  disagreeable,  but  the  slope  was  very  steep  and  riding 
on  our  tired  beasts  very  slow,  so  we  walked  most  of  the  way  and  dragged 
our  mules  after  us.  Reaching  Howardville,  Mr.  Wilson  found  that  the 
expected  supplies  had  not  arrived,  so  he  concluded  to  finish  the  piece  of 
country  east  of  Howardville  and  down  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  might 
be  convenient.  The  next  d|iy,  August  18,  we  started  eastward  up  Cun- 
ningham Gulch,  up  which  a  well-marked  trail  leads  over  to  the  Rio 
Grande.  This  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  secondary  callous  of 
the  Animas  system.  After  passing  the  main  bend,  which  is  about  two 
miles  east  of  Howardville,  the  side-slopes  become  steeper  and  steeper, 
and  finally  end  altogether  in  becoming  nearly  verticsd  bluffs.  These  are 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  high  as  those  along  the  upper  course  <i^\X^&  ^^v 
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mas,  already  described.  On  the  west  side,  these  blaffs  are  rather  more 
precipitous  than  on  the  east,  and  come  down  closer  to  the  stream-bed. 
These  consist  usually  of  a  series  of  bluffs  one  above  the  other,  receding 
from  the  view.  Over  the  last  tier,  which  is  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above 
the  stream,  numerous  small  streams  of  water  pour,  and  passing  over 
the  succeeding  bluffs  in  falls  and  cascades  present  a  beautiful  spectacle. 
In  the  early  spring,  when  the  snow  is  melting  and  they  are  swollen  to 
considerable  streams,  the  sight  must  be  magnificent.  A  number  of 
mines  are  located  high  up  the  slopes  wherever  they  are  not  too  steep  to 
be  ascended.  Here  and  there  a  little  low  hut  is  visible  on  the  east 
slope.  Near  the  head  of  the  gulch  the  trail  is  very  muddy  and  badly 
cut  up  by  travel.  The  upper  part  of  the  caiiou  ends  abruptly  with 
steep,  high  bluffs  on  all  sides,  except  the  narrow  strip  up  which  the 
trail  winds  to  the  pass.  Several  lodes  are  located  at  the  head  of  the 
gulch.  The  ampbitheatrical  form  of  the  head  of  the  caiion  with  the 
great  bluffs  are  very  characteristic  of  volcanic  formations,  and  all  over 
the  JSan  Juan  region  they  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  sudden  termination  here  of  the  great  Cunningham  Gulch 
is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  stream  falling  over  these  bluffs  serves 
to  heighten  the  effect. 

The  trail  now  leaves  the  creek  and  ascends  the  east  slope.  It  is  very 
steep  and  always  muddy  and  slippery.  The  grade  may  be  appreciated 
by  calling  to  mind  the  fact  that  from  the  bed  of  the  stream  to  the  pass 
the  rise  is  about  1,500  feet  in  one  and  a  half  miles  horizonUU. 

The  incessant  travel  over  this  trail  by  the  miners,  with  their  horses, 
mules,  and  burros,  keeps  it  in  a  bad  condition.  Although  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  dangerous,  still  its  slipperiness  adds,  much  to  the  labor  of 
the  already  overwrought  beasts  of  the  miners.  The  really  bad  part  of  the 
trail  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  distance.  On  the  summit  the 
ground  is  gently  rolling,  and  the  trail  passes  between  low  hills  which 
form  the  principal  part  of  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The 
elevation  of  the  pass  above  the  sea,  as  determined  by  a  single  reading 
of  the  mercurial  barometer,  is  12,C90  feet. 

We  made  station  17  on  a  table  a  short  distance  southwest  of  the  pass. 
From  this  vicinity  a  good  view  of  a  number  of  the  most  rugged  of  the 
quartzite  peaks  may  be  had.  Those  that  appear  range  in  height  from 
13,000  to  13,800  feet.  After  caiupiug  overnight  on  the  head  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  next  day  we  made  station  18  on  a  peak  between  Pole  and 
Lost  Trail  Creeks,  whose  elevation  is  13,650  feet.  From  this  peak  we 
had  a  good  view  of  the  country  south  of  Lake  Fork.  In  this  vicinity 
are  scattered  a  number  of  pretty  high  peaks,  but  they  are  generally  iso- 
lated from  each  other,  and  have  none  of  the  massiveness  of  the  mount- 
ains about  the  head  of  Lake  Fork  and  the  Animas.  In  ruggedness 
they  cannot  compare  with  many  that  will  be  described  further  on.  To 
the  east  the  slopes  begin  to  be  more  gentle,  and  at  a  distance  of  a  few 
miles  appears  a  pretty  extensive  plateau  surrounded  by  high  blufb. 
The  next  day,  in  passing  down  the  Rio  Grande,  we  noticed  a  very  pecu- 
liar formation  consistin'g  of  a  very  bright-green-colored  rock  weathered 
into  little  needles  and  spires.  It  is  situated  against  the  south  side  of 
station  18.  After  camping  near  the  junction  of  Lost  Trail  Greek  with 
the  Rio  Grande,  we  made  two  stations  on  the  high  plateau,  just  to  the 
east  of  the  camp.  The  climb  was  very  difficult  on  account  of  the  great 
masses  of  fallen  timber  we  encountered  and  the  bluffs  that  came  in  our 
way.  Once  on  the  top  of  the  plateau,  the  riding  was  very  easy.  It  was 
covered  with  loose  rock,  (trachyte,;  but  not  so  much  so  as  to  seriously 
impede  our  course.    There  being  no  prominent  point,  we  were  compelled 
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to  make  two  stations.  No.  19  was  made  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  north 
edge,  No.  20  on  the  west.  This  plateaa  may  be  said  to  cover  about  live 
square  miles ;  the  elevation  of  most  of  this  is  over  12,000  feet.  The 
eastern  part  slopes  off  quite  gradually,  while  on  the  northwest  and  south 
the  plateau  terminates  in  nearly  vertical  bluifs  which  in  many  places 
are  several  hundred  feet  in  height.  To  the  east  of  this  the  ground  be- 
comes more  and  more  even,  till  at  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  down 
the  river  Bristol  Head  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  12,800  feet. 
From  this  position  it  appears  in  profile.  From  station  2,  a  series  of 
high  plateaus  extends  southward  all  above  timber-line,  and  ranging  in 
height  from  about  11,500  at  the  lowest  point,  a  few  miles  north  of  Bris- 
tol Head,  to  about  13,000  feet,  near  station  2.  Southward  from  the  low- 
est point,  the  plateau  slowly  rises  till,  after  culminating  in  the  bald  sum- 
mit of  Bristol  Head,  it  falls  suddenly  4,000  feet  down  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  80  terminates.  From  station  19,  a  grassy  slope,  which  we  afterward 
found  to  be  Antelope  Park,  seemed  to  extend  to  the  bluffs  of  Bristol 
Head,  but  after  looking  with  the  field-glasses  we  saw  that  a  caiion  inter- 
vened. But  look  at  it  as  much  as  we  would,  there  was  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance about  it  we  could  not  then  explain.  From  station  20  we  had 
a  splendid  view  of  the  Rio  Grande  Pyramid,  which  was  eight  miles  dis- 
tant, and  across  the  river  from  us.  This  is  probably  the  finest  view  that 
can  be  had  of  this  beautiful  mountain.  Its  pyramidal  form  is  almost 
perfect,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  just  enough  bluff  intermingled 
with  the  dSbris  slopes  to  give  relief  without  the  usual  accompaniment  of 
coarseness. 

We  left  the  plateau  quite  early,  as  we  had  a  long  distance  to  travel 
before  reaching  camp.  The  pack-train,  according  to  orders,  had  traveled 
up  the  creek  which  comes  into  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  south,  a  little 
below  the  mouth  of  Pole  Creek.  We  proceeded  without  delay  to  fol- 
low them.  At  first  the  riding  was  quite  easy.  We  passed  several  salt- 
licks, which  were  tramped  full  of  tracks  of  deer  and  mountain-sheep. 
Soon  the  caiion  narrowed  in  and  traveling  became  very  difficult.  We 
found  no  trails,  tracks,  or  signs  of  any  kind  to  indicate  that  anybody 
had  ever  gone  up  the  creek  before  us.  At  several  points  the  traveling  was 
very  dangerous;  at  one  place  that  I  now  recall  to  mind  it  was  espec- 
ially so.  The  creek  at  that  time  was  a  considerable  stream,  and,  from 
the  great  fall  it  had,  was  a  perfect  torrent.  The  bed  was  filled  with 
large  stones,  and  among  these  the  water  boiled  and  foamed  terribly. 
At  this  point  we  had  to  slide  our  mules  down  a  very  steep,  rocky  slope 
of  about  100  feet  in  height ;  at  the  bottom  there  was  scarcely  room 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  conveniently  between  the  slide  and  the  stream. 
Just  above  this  point  was  one  of  those  deep  pools  where  the  big  trout 
love  to  dwell,  while  at  its  lower  end  the  water  rushed  through  between 
several  large  rocks  like  a  mill-race.  Now  the  only  way  to  cross  was  just 
at  the  iQwer  end  of  the  pool,  where  the  water  was  shallow;  below,  the 
current  was  dangerously  swift ;  above,  the  water  was  G  or  7  feet  deep. 
Lea\iug  the  mules  and  instruments  with  me,  Wilson  scrambled  across 
to  the  other  side,  and  I  threw  him  his  mule's  rope,  and  while  he  hauled 
I  whipped  the  beast  behind.  After  a  few  minutes  of  this  treatment, 
with  the  asinine  obstinacy  for  which  this  particular  mule  was  famous, 
she  leapt  out  into  the  pool  and,  swimming  up  to  the  head,  tried  to  climb 
up  a  smooth,  wet  rock,  but  did  not  succeed.  After  a  thorough  stoning 
she  finall}^  returned  to  me,  and  we  repeated  the  experiment,  this  time 
with  better  success.  Next,  my  mule,  **  Bones,''  was  taken  in  hand. 
Having  passed  through  the  valley  of  humiliation  the  year  before,  and 
probably  having  taken  mental  notes  on  the  disgraceful  failai:^^  ^1  Vss^ 
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comrade's  first  attempt,  she  "  made  the  riffle"  with  little  troable.  Other 
experiences  of  a  little  less  exciting  nature  served  to  heighten  our  dislike 
for  this  creek.  Having  climbed  over  2,000  feet  in  the  morning,  and 
made  two  stations,  we  felt  very  tired,  and  onr  mules  walked  slowly. 
After  a  while  darkness  began  to  come  on,  and  camp  did  not  appear. 
'^  Bones"  began  to  take  on  that  pitiful  look  engendered  by  her  horror  of 
having  to  stay  out.  Every  time  that  such  a  contingency  seemed  prob- 
able her  lower  lip  would  fall  and  hang  down  in  a  strangely  sorrowful 
way.  IShe  seemed  to  recall  that  awful  night  in  the  Greenhorn  Moun- 
tains, in  1873,  when  she  slept  out  away  from  her  companions,  and  where, 
sifter  several  months  of  unceasing  labor,  that  one  night  broke  her  down 
and  made  her  lip  hang  down  as  it  never  hung  before  and  never  did 
again.  Soon,  however,  we  came  again  upon  the  tracks  of  the  train,  and 
Ler  long  ears  pricked  up  and  she  became  so  excited  over  it  that  I  could 
scarcely  keep  her  in  a  walk.  When  the  camp-fire  appeared  and  she  got 
the  scent  of  her  companions,  she  seemed  perfectly  happy  and  contented, 
as  we  were  also.  For  some  distance  below  cump  the  stream-bed  had 
widened  out  into  quite  a  little  valley,  which  continued  above  camp  up 
to  the  head  of  the  stream. 

The  next  day,  August  22,  we  made  the  ascent  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Pyramid.  The  day  was  beautiful  to  i.ts  close,  a  remarkable  circumstance 
for  this  season  of  the  year  in  these  mountains.  As  we  were  cam))ed  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  we  had  plenty  of  time.  Wishing  to  give  the 
mules  a  little  rest,  Mr.  Wilson  directed  Ford,  one  of  the  packers,  to  fol- 
low after  and  bring  them  back  to  camp.  We  rode  up  the  west  slope  of 
the  mountain  to  near  13,000  feet  elevation.  Taking  off  our  instruments, 
we  threw  the  stirrups  over  the  saddles,  and  fixed  the  bridles  and  ropes 
so  that  they  could  not  get  caught  in  the  timber.  We  then  tried  to  start 
the  mules  back  to  camp  by  throwing  stones  at  them.  They  would  move 
oflf  a  little,  but  if  we  tried  to  drive  them  farther  Ihey  would  dodge  back. 
The  reason  seemed  to  be  that  they  had  noticed  that  camp  always  was 
made  in  a  different  place  each  day,  and  they  were  afraid  of  getting  lost 
if  they  strayed  off.  Their  great  horror  of  getting  lost  was  very  notice- 
able in  many  cases.  In  every  case  where  we  had  to  hunt  for  the  camp 
after  dark,  they  seemed  to  give  up  entirely  and  put  their  whole  trust  in 
their  riderij;.  Often  have  we  left  them  loose,  at  elevations  ranging  from 
12,000  to  13,000  feet,  far  above  the  timber-line,  but  they  never  at- 
tempted to  stray  away,  althoug:h  they  would  crop  whatever  grass  they 
could  find  near.  At  times  when  they  could  not  be  tied  so  sis  to  get 
enough  grass,  we  would  take  ofi'siuldle  and  bridle,  and  leave  them  x>er- 
fectly  lo  se,  but  it  seemed  to  make  no  difference. 

The  climb  on  foot  was  quite  easy,  and  was  not  more  than  about 
1,000  feet  vertical.  On  the  top  we  found  a  nicely-built  monument 
of  stones,  which  we  increased  in  height  to  about  C  feet.  Some 
entcrpri^ng  climber  seems  to  have  taken  a  just  pride  in  leaving  his 
mark  on  this  beautiful  peak.  The  fact  that  the  monument  wsf^  on  tbe 
true  summit  indicated  tbe  fact  that  its  builder  was  something  else  than 
a  common  miner.  The  height  of  this  peak  (station  21)  is  13,773  feet 
above  tbe  sea.  The  view  from  here  is  very  tine.  The  whole  mass  of 
the  quartzite  peaks,  so  often  mentioned  as  prominent  features  in  the 
views  from  previous  stations,  from  here  stand  out  clearer  than  from 
any  point  yet  visited.  Almost  all  of  the  higher  points  are  clearly  vis- 
ible, but  they  are  massed  together  in  such  a  way  that  from  this  point 
the  drainage  of  the  system  cannot  be  made  out  at  all.  In  one  place, 
to  the  south  of  us,  we  could  see  low  rolling  country,  indicating  that  we 
were  near  the  southern  termination  of  the  high  mountains.    To  the 
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east  the  view  was  very  extensive,  many  points  of  the  Sangre  de  Criato 
range,  ea^t  of  San  Luis  Valley,  being  clearly  visible  at  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  miles.  In  the  descent  nothing  of  special  interest  trans- 
pired. The  next  day  camp  was  moved  up  near  the  timber-line,  at  the. 
head  of  the  creek,  while  the  three  of  us  followed  up  a  branch  coming* 
in  on  the  east  side,  and,  crossing  the  national  divide,  made  station  22, 
on  the  southern  point  of  a  granite  ridge,  at  an  elevation  of  about 
13,0()0  feet.  The  divide  here  is  very  near  the  boundary  between  the 
trachyte  and  quartzite.  This  line  marks  a  sudden  and  decided  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  topography.  Station  22  is  on  granite,  the  first  we 
had  yet  come  across  in  the  district,  but  it  only  appears  here  in  a  small 
area.  Before  leaving  we  were  again  visited  by  an  electric  hail  and  rain 
storm,  which  soon  cut  short  all  work.  Although  surrounded  by  high 
peaks,  rising  several  hundred  feet  above  us,  the  phenomena  seemed 
quite  as  marked  as  at  any  previous  time.  The  whole  mass  of  peaks  west 
of  us  was  soon  veiled  in  clouds.  Just  as  we  were  leaving  the  little  knob 
on  the  end  of  the  ridge  which  had  formed  our  station,  we  all  felt  a 
heavy  shock  as  if  from  an  electric  battery.  Being  unaccompanied  by 
thunder,  we  concluded  that  we  had  been  subjected  to  a  miniature  stroke 
of  lightning.  This  is  the  last  station  where  we  felt  any  electricity, 
although  we  were  often  caught  on  the  peaks  in  rain  and  hail  storms. 
The  next  day  we  had  a  storm  almost' exactly  similar  to  this  one,  only 
it  was  entirely  unaccompanied  by  electricity.  The  date  of  this  station 
(station  22)  was  August  23.  The  rain  continued  falling  during  our  ride 
to  camp,  which  we  found  located  in  a  clump  of  pines,  at  the  junction  of 
two  small  streams.  Like  all  the  trees  near  the  timber-line,  these  had 
few  branches,  and  furnished  us  little  protection  from  storms. 

Next  morning  the  sky  was  prettj'  clear,  so,  without  moving  camp,  we 
crossed  the  divide  south  of  us,  and  ascended  the  high  quartzite  mountain 
east  of  the  Vallecito.  This  quartzite  rock  is  very  hard,  and  breaks 
off  in  angular  fragments  with  almost  polished  faces.  Where  <Z^6rw-slides 
are  formed  of  these  fragments  it  is  found  that  the  rocks  slip  and 
slide  on  each  other  very  easily.  Sometimes  we  would  step  on  a  stone 
weighing  several  tons;  it  would  tip  up,  as  if  delicately  balanced,  or  slip 
from  under  us.  These  seem  to  be  universal  characteristics  of  quartzite 
dihris^  so  that  in  climbing  over  it  great  care  is  required.  This  peak  was 
very  steep  and  difficult  to  climb ;  in  fact,  more  so  than  any  which  we 
had  yet  ascended.  When  we  had  nearly  reached  the  summit,  and  at  an 
elevation  of  13,600  feet,  a  small  grizzly  bear  suddenly  jumped  up  a  few 
yards  in  front  of  us  and  rushed  down  the  steep  slide  on  the  south  face 
ofthe  peak.  Of  course,  in  aclimb  as  longand  difficult  as  this,  our  instiu- 
ments  and  books  were  all  we  cared  about  bringing  with  us,  and  for  this 
reason  our  guns  were  leit  behind.  .We  were  mtich  surprised  to  see  an 
animal  in  this  place.  It  is  ever  thus  ;  when  you  feel  you  are  treading 
a  path  never  trod  by  a  living  thing  before,  and  your  imagination  begins 
to  build  for  itself  a  romantic  picture,  if  some  such  vile,  worldly  thing  as 
a  paper  collar  or  a  whisky-bottle  does  not  intrude  itself  on  the  sight,  some 
beastly  quadruped  needs  must  break  the  precious  solitude  and  scatter 
your  airy  castle  to'  the  winds.  To  show  our  utter  disgust  for  all  animate 
things  that  could  not  live  below  this  altitude,  we  yelled  and  threw  stones 
after  the  bear  till  he  finally  was  lost  to  sight  far  down  the  mountain- 
side. In  our  hate  we  even  wished  he  might  have  been  in  a  position 
whence  we  could  have  rolled  rocks  down  on  him.  As  we  passed  on  we 
saw  several  places  where  he  or  others  of  his  breed  had  scraped  out  beds 
among  the  finer  debris.  They  seemed  to  have  come  up  here  for  fresh 
air,  or  to  sun  themselves,  or  both.    Alter  this  experience  we  named  t^<(^ 
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peak  Mount  Oso,  from  the  Spanish  word  for  bear.  As  wo  neared  the 
top  of  the  peak  the  clouds  coming  from  the  west  began  to  touch  the 
summit,  and  we  expected  that  the  electricity  would  prevent  ai\y  work. 
As  we  came  up  into  the  cloud  we  felt  no  electricity,  at  wbich  we  were 
much  surprised.  Setting  up  the  instrument,  we  worked  for  about  an 
hour,  getting  sights  through  the  clouds,  for  as  yet  the  storm  had  not 
fully  commenced.    The  height  of  this  point  is  13,640  feet. 

A  number  of  sharp,  distinct  peaks,  all  quartzite,rise  up  in  this  vicinity 
from  2,000  to  4,000  leet  above  their  bases,  and  all  are  very  steep  and  rug- 
ged, more  like  needles  than  mountains.  A  number  of  little  lakes  are  dot- 
ted  here  and  there  at  the  heads  of  the  caiions.  To  the  west,  acrojss  the 
Vallecito,  the  view  into  the  high  quartzites  was  much  obstructed  by 
clouds.  To  the  northwest,  at  a  distance  of  about  six  miles,  in  the  center 
of  the  group,  was  a  high  peak  of  vertical  stratai,  and  all  the  upper 
portion  formed  of  great  vertical  pillars  of  quartz! te.  It  se^jmed  to  be 
on  the  center  of  upheaval,  as  on  the  two  sides  of  it  the  strata  inclined 
in  different  directions.    Its  elevation  is  about  13,783  feet. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  station  the  strata  dipped  at  every 
possible  angle,  and  appeared  so  complicated  that  only  a  very  detailed 
study  could  ever  bring  order  out  of  the  chaos. 

In  our  descent  from  the  peak  we  got  pretty  thoroughly  drenched,  and 
found  our  mules  looking  disconsolate.  We  had  left  them  near  the  sec- 
ond little  lake  northeast  of  Mount  Oso. 

Crossing  the  pass  near  this  lake,  we  passed  over  to  our  camp  on  Rio 
Grande  waters,  encountering  much  miry  ground  on  the  way.  The  rain 
continued  falling  steadily  all  day  and  all  night.  The  next  morning  the 
creek  near  our  camp  was  flooded,  as  were  also  our  little  tents.  Kain 
continued  next  morning,  and  as  the  elevation  of  this  camp  was  11,000 
feet,  and  the  timber  thin  and  scattering,  it  was  a  poor  place  to  remain 
during  a  storm.  We  remained  in  camp  all  day.  By  standing  in  the  rain 
before  the  log  fire  we  succeeded  in  drying  ourselves  nearly  as  fast  as  we 
got  wet.  Hoping  that  it  would  ck»ar  off,  we  did  not  start  early  the  next 
morning,  but  seeing  no  prospect  of  a  change  in  the  weather,  we  Siiddled 
up  early  in  the  forenoon  and  departed  for  other  scenes.  Our  supply  of 
provisions  was  getting  very  short,  and  we  could  not  remain  longer. 
All  our  flour  had  already  given  out,  while  the  dried  apples,  beans, 
and  even  tbe  bacon  were  beginning  to  draw  to  their  close.  With 
all  these  solemn  facts  staring  us  in  the  face,  the  caravan  started  about 
10  o'clock  a.  m.  Our  course  lay  up  the  creek  and  over  tbe  pass  we  had 
crossed  the  day  previous.  We  found  the  whole  country  flooded.  Natu- 
rally very  boggy,  the  ground  was  now  so  full  of  water  that  it  almost 
floated. 

The  next  morning  the  rain  still  continued.  As  the  supplies  were  get- 
ting short  so  fast,  we  concluded  to  strike  the  nearest  way  for  Howard- 
ville.  Moreover,  we  were  getting  disgusted  with  this  part  ot  the  coun- 
try, and  wanted  to  find  a  better  camping-ground.  Accordingly,  we 
moved  up  the  main  branch  of  the  Vallecito.  It  was  running  coubidera- 
ble  risk,  as  without  a  trail  to  guide  us  we  felt  doubtful  about  being  able 
to  cross  the  divide.  Tbe  rain  tell  fast,  and  we  were  -soon  soaked  to  the 
skin.  Tbe  grade  being  very  steep,  we  rose  in  elevation  very  fast,  and  soon 
found  snow  and  rain  falling  together,  and  we  nearly  froze.  We  stopi)ed  at 
one  place  and  made  a  fire  by  which  to  warm  our  feet,  but  the  wood  was  so 
soaked  with  water  that  we  found  it  a  diflicult  task.  The  train  was  behind 
and  did  not  catchup ;  so  Wilson  and  1  heaped  all  the  logs  that  were  lying 
handy  upon  the  fire,  and,  as  we  found  later,  the  rest  of  the  party  made 
good  use  of  the  fire.  Kear  the  head  of  the  creek  tbe  sloiie  became  very 
bleep  and  rose   up  to  the  divide^  which,  at   the  point  at  which  we 
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crossed  it,  was  nearly  13,000  feet  in  elevation.  A  keen,  strong  breeze 
did  not  serve  to  add  to  our  comfort  in  our  present  saturated  condition. 
While  waiting  here  for  the  train,  Mr.  Wilson  made  station  24  on  a 
X>oiut  east  of  that  where  we  crossed  the  ridge.  The  elevation  of  this 
plac^  is  about  12,700  feet — a  little  higher  than  the  point  where  wo 
crossed  the  same  divide  a  few  days  ago.  We  traveled  down  that  branch 
of  the  Ilio  (rraude  which  heads  between  stations  24  and  25,  and  camped 
in  a  splendid  grove  of  pines.  In  the  afternoon  the  sky  had  begun  to 
lighten  up.  Isolated  clouds  passed  swiftly  over  ns  from  the  west,  ever 
and  anon  cutting  oil'  the  sunlight,  and  producing  the  sudden  chilling 
effect  al w.i-ys  noticeable  in  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  at  high  altitudes.  The 
great  difference  of  temperature  in  the  sun  and  in  the  shade  at  these  alti- 
tudes is  very  remarkable.  At  this  particular  time  I  thought  I  noticed 
that  whirls  and  gusts  of  wind  always  accompanied  the  fast-moving 
shadow.  Whenever  a  long  space  between  clouds  allowed  the  sun  to 
shine  unobstructed,  for  some  time  the  air  would  be  quite  still,  but  the 
next  cloud-shadow  seemed  to  bring  with  it  little  whirlwinds  and  chang- 
ing gusts  of  chilly  air.  By  the  time  we  had  unsaddled  our  animals  the 
sun  was  shiniug  brightly,  and  now,  after  four  days  and  three  nights  of 
incessant  rain,  we  had  a  good  opportunity  to  dry  our  clothes  and  blan- 
kets, and  every  one  made  good  use  of  the  short  time  before  sunset.  In 
the  evening,  instead  of  sitting  down  to  a  hearty  meal,  we  had  to  make 
our  supper  on  bacon  and  dried  apples  alone,  and  very  short  rations  at 
that.  We  had  a  few  beans  left,  but  all  the  bacon  and  apples  were  used 
up  for  supper ;  but  as  we  expected  to  reach  Howardville  the  next  day, 
we  did  not  mind  it  very  much.  Our  bill  of  fare  next  morning  pre- 
sented only  two  articles — beans,  which  on  account  of  our  elevation  could 
not  be  well  cooked,  and  sugar.  We  could  take  either  or  both  as  we  chose. 
Beans  with  other  food  are  very  strengthening,  but  alone  we  could 
scarcely  eat  them  at  all.  The  pack-train  started  direct  to  Howardville, 
while  Wilson  and  I  climbed  the  most  northern  of  the  quarlzite  peaks,  a 
point  having  an  elevation  of  13,676  feet  above  the  sea.  The  day  was 
clear,  still,  and  beautiful.  After  riding  as  far  as  we  could,  we  still  had 
about  a  thousand  feet  to  climb  on  foot  over  the  steep  debris  slides  before 
reaching  the  top.  We  soon  discovered  that  our  breakfast  of  beans  and 
sugar  lormed  a  poor  foundation  for  such  hard  work.  Once  on  top,  a 
row  of  ten  distinct  peaks  stretched  in  a  nearly  east  and  west  line  before 
our  eyes.  Their  ruggedness  may  be  understood  from  the  illustration  of 
"the  Quartzite  Peaks  from  station  38,"  the  three  or  four  on  the  left  of 
the  picture  being  just  in  front  of  us  from  station  25.  Being  much  nearer, 
they  appeared  much  more  rugged  than  from  station  38.  The  i)eaks  in 
this  row  range  from  13,560  to  13,831  feet  in  elevation.  Between  them 
we  could  see  the  higher  peaks  to  the  south. 

The  grciit  and  essential  differences  in  the  topography  resulting  from 
the  change  in  the  geological  formation  is  here  so  very  marked  and  is  so 
interesting  that  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  notice.  The  general  differ- 
ence in  the  appearance  of  the  country  in  trachyte  and  quartzite  forma- 
tions is  intended  to  be  shown  by  the  two  large  topographical  sketches 
presented  in  this  report.  The  view  of  Mount  Sneffels  from  station  29 
shows  nothing  but  trachyte  rock,  while  the  sketch  from  station  38  shows 
quartzite  only.  But  a  mere  sketch  cannot  show  well  the  characteristics 
of  the  two.  I  have  tried  to  work  out  some  of  the  features  peculiar  to 
the  topography  of  each  of  these  two  formations.  These  being  derived 
almost  wholly  from  observations  in  Southern  Colorado  and  for  the  great 
part  in  this  particular  region,  they  may  not  have  a  very  general  appli- 
cation. 
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First,  then,  in  trachyte  or  volcanic  rocks,  the  lava-flows  being  for  the 
most  part  horizontal,  the  rock  fractare«  vertically,  and  the  falling  away 
of  pieces  produces  bluffs  which  are  generally  very  nearly  vertical.  More- 
over, from  the  nature  of  the  flow,  horizontal  lines  or  bands  are  left  rao- 
ning  across  the  faces  of  all  the  bluffs.  This  latter  is  very  characteristio 
of  the  formation. 

Second.  At  the  bases  of  the  bluffs  dSbris  slopes  commence,  and  sweep 
down  generally  in  graceful  curves  to  a  greater  or  less  distance. 

Third.  These  slopes  are  seldom  very  steep  for  any  great  distance,  the 
great  fall  from  the  mountain-summits  to  the  valleys  being  by  way  of 
hi^h  bluff's  and  comparatively  gentle  dibria  slopes.  In  other  words,  the 
total  fall  is  very  irregularly  distributed  over  the  distance  from  the  top 
to  the  base  of  the  mountain. 

Fourth.  The  junction-line  of  the  bluffs  and  dSbria  slopes  is  almost 
always  distinctly  marked. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  qnartzite  formations — 

First.  Bluff's  vertical,  or  nearly  so,  are  very  common ;  except  in  very 
raie  cases  there  are  no  marked  horizontal  lines. 

Second.  The  junction  between  the  bluffs  and  dSbris  slopes  is  never 
so  distinctly  marked  as  in  trachyte. 

Third.  On  account  of  the  fact  that  this  rock  breaks  off  in  large  angu- 
lar fragments,  and  also  on  account  of  its  great  hardness,  it  will  lie  at  a 
much  steeper  slope  than  the  other  rock.  From  the  same  causes  the  loose 
rock  does  not  take  on  those  beautiful  sweeping  curves  so  common  in 
volcanic  rocks,  but  have  a  certain  stiffness  of  line. 

Fourth.  The  solid  rock,  from  its  great  hardness  and  the  manner  of  its 
crystallization,  is  often  found  in  very  steep,  yet  quite  irregular  slopes, 
without  taking  on  the  form  of  bluff*.  A  noticeable  instance  of  this  is 
the  most  easterly  of  the  ten  peaks  mentioned  above.  The  fall  from  its 
summit  to  Yallecito  Greek  on  tbe  east  is  3,000  feet  in  less  than  a  mile 
horizontal,  or  a  mean  slope  of  nearly  32^ ;  yet  it  is  a  plain  slope  of  solid 
rock,  more  or  less  irregular,  of  course,  but  having  no  bluff  in  all  that 
distance.  On  the  north  side  of  the  same  [>eak  there  is  a  slope  at 
an  angle  of  GOo  to  80^  for  not  less  than  2,000  feet,  yet  there  is  no 
part  of  it  bluff. 

Still  another  point  is  the  fact  that  in  the  metamorphism  of  the  origi- 
nal sedimentary  rocks  into  qnartzite,  the  great  natural  convulsions  at- 
tending that  process  have  distorted  the  strata  terribly,  so  that,  as  in 
this  particular  region,  a  number*  of  peaks  in  a  small  area  may  each  have 
its  strata  dipping  at  a  different  angle  from  all  the  rest.  The  effect  of 
this  on  topography  may  be  seen  in  the  sketch  from  station  38.  The 
high  peak  next  to  the  last  one  on  the  left  shows  in  a  marked  manner 
that  tbe  strata  incline  to  the  right,  or  southward.  The  high  peak  near 
the  middle  of  the  sketch,  being  in  the  center  of  upheaval,  has  vertical 
strata,  while  those  farther  to  the  right  incline  to  the.  north.  This  lat- 
ter fact  is  not  so  well  shown  in  this  sketch,  but  from  some  other  points 
of  view  it  appears  very  plainly.  These  facta  show  how  the  form  of  the 
peaks  may  differ  in  the  same  kind  of  rocks ;  but  as  there  is  little  or  none 
of  this  upsetting  of  the  lava-flows,  there  must  result  a  distinct  type  of 
mountain-form  for  each.  The  peculiar  crystallization  of  the  qnartzite  has 
also  a  marked  effect  on  the  forms. 

In  accordance  with  these  facts,  we  find  that  qnartzite  mountains  are 
generally  much  more  rugged,  but  lacking  the  relief  given  to  those  in 
volcanic  regions  by  the  contrast  of  the  bluff's  with  the  dSbriS'Slopes. 
The  boundary  of  the  qnartzite  on  the  north  follows  closely  the  national 
divide. 
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On  oar  retarn  to  Howardville  we  rode  across  the  rolling  ground  which 
extends  southward  from  Cunningham  Pass.  Arriving  at  the  town^  we 
found  Mr.  Jackson,  the  photographer  of  the  expedition,  with  his  party. 
He  had  just  arrived  from  the  Los  Pinos  agency.  We  made  the  ascent 
of  Sultan  Mountain  with  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  getting  a  number  of 
good  photographs  of  the  surrounding  country.  From  this  point  is  ob- 
tained by  far  the  best  view  of  Bakers  Park  that  is  obtainable  from  any 
peak  in  the  vicinity. 

After  getting  our  supplies  we  marched  up  Mineral  Creek,  while  Mr. 
Jackson  struck  south  over  the  trail  which  passed  around  the  west  side 
of  Sultan  Mountain,  and  made  a  very  interesting  investigation  of  the 
old  ruins  in  Southwestern  Colorado. 

In  the  afternoon  rain  fell,  and  continued  into  the  night,  but  the  next 
morning  was  cold  and  the  sky  clear  and  beautiful.  This  date  (Septem- 
ber 3)  is  remarkable  as  being  the  time  of  the  abrupt  change  between 
summer  and  fall.  After  this,  till  the  snow-storms  commenced,  the 
weather  was  cold  and  clear.  Having  camped  overnight  at  the 
junction  of  Bear  and  Mineral  Creeks,  the  tiext  morning  we  moved 
up  tbe  latter,  and  made  stations  27  and  28  on  a  high  ridge  between 
Mineral  and  Cement  Creeks.  Camping  near. the  head  of  the  creek, 
the  following  day  we  crossed  the  pass  at  its  head  and  passed  over 
to  the  hea<l  of  the  Uncompahgre  River.  The  elevation  of  this 
pass  is  11,100  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  timber. 
The  slope  to  the  south  is  quite  gradual,  but  to  the  nortb,  down  the 
Uncompahgre,  the  fall  is  SOU  feet  in  two  miles.  Then  for  several  miles 
the  stream  flows  comparatively  smoothly,  till  it  finally  enters  a  deep 
boxcaiion,  wbere  the  fall  is  very  great.  Traveling  for  some  distance  is 
both  difficult  and  dangerous.  At  the  bottom  of  the  first  steep  slope  a 
great  area  of  fallen  timber  commencest  The  logs  so  cover  the  ground 
that  traveling  is  very  nearly  impossible.  Leaving  a  notice  for'the  pack- 
train  to  camp  near  the  beginning  of  this  dead  timber,  Mr.  Wilson,  Dr. 
Eudlich,  and  I  rode  on,  and  finally  got  through  the  timber,  wben  wo 
had  open  grassy  ground  to  travel  over,  but  the  slope  was  so  steep  that 
we  could  ride  only  a  small  part  of  the  way.'  Leaving  our  mules  loose, 
as  usual,  to  find  what  grass  they  might  at  this  elevation,  which 
was  a  little  less  than  13,000  feet,  we  made  station  29,  on  a  round-topped 
peak,  which,  being  surrounded  by  peaks  higher  than  itself,  is  of  no  great 
importance.  It  was  taken  as  a  station,  because  its  position  between  two 
of  tbe  main  branches  of  the  Uncompahgre  made  it  a  key-point  for  the 
drainage  system  which  forms  the  head  of  that  stream.  Its  elevation 
is  13,206  feet.  Prom  this  point  we  got  by  far  the  best  view  of  Mount  Snef- 
fels,  and  the  curious  pinnacle-forms  in  its  vicinity,  which  have  already 
been  mentioned  as  seen  from  station  10.  The  accompanying  illustration, 
taken  trom  a  hasty  topographical  sketch,  will  give  a  faint  idea  of  the 
great  peak  and  its  vicinity.  Of  course  the  elevation  and  ruggedness  of 
the  mountains  shown  in  the  sketch  can  only  be  appreciated  by  a  per- 
son who  has  climbed  many  mountains.  Even  then  the  air  is  so  clear  at 
these  high  altitudes  that  one  is  deceived  in  spite  of  himself  with  regard 
to  distances.  From  here  we  could  see  no  feasible  route  by  which  to 
climb  the  great  Mount  Sneffels,  so  we  laid  the  question  aside  till  a  view 
from  some  peak  farther  to  the  west  should  solve  it  satisfactorily.  !Next 
day  we  retraced  our  steps  over  the  pass  and  down  Mineral  Creek,  camp- 
ing again  at  its  junction  with  Bear  Creek.  Moving  up  the  latter  stream, 
we  camped  on  a  considerable  branch  which  comes  in  from  tbe  north. 
This  is  probably  the  finest  camping-ground  on  the  whole  stream,  with 
fine  timber,  good  water,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  grass.    Above  thU 
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tliere  is  a  dense  grove  of  timber,  through  which 'yon  pass  op  a  prettj 
Bteep  slope;  in  a  short  distance  the  pines  end,  and  yoa  come  oat  into 
an  open  space,  extending  several  miles  up  the  stream,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  remarkably  rich  growth  of  weeds  and  shrabs*  This 
circumstance  is  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  here  a  great 
part  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  canon  is  composed  of  red  sandstone, 
which  seems  to  prodnce  a  much  better  soil  than  the  volcanic  rock. 

The  next  day  (September  6)  we  made  the  ascent  of  the  highest  peak 
in  this  vicinity.  It  is  marked  station  30  on  the  map,  and  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  13,897  feet.  The  climb  was  difficult,  on  account  of  the  lon^ 
slopes  of  loose  debris  up  which  we  had  to  climb.  The  top  of  the  peak 
was  remarkable  for  its  smallness.  It  is  formed  of  two  knobs,  about  20 
feet  apart,  the  northern  one  being  a  little  the  higher,  and  connected  with 
the  other  by  a  very  sharp  ridge.  To  the  west  was  a  slope  of  6(P  or  70o 
for  30  to  40  feet,  then  a  precipice  of  about  a  thousand  feet  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  vertical.  When  the  tripod  was  set  up,  we  could  not  pass  around 
it,  but  had  to  crawl  under  it.  We  three  monopolized  all  the  sitting 
and  standing  room  on  the  peak.  Mr.  Wilson  with  the  instrument 
completely  covered  the  true  summit.  Dr.  Eudlich  took  his  geologi- 
cal notes  from  the  lower  knob,  while  I  sketched,  sitting  at  the 
edge  of  and  almost  under  the  instrument.  The  slopes,  on  all  sides 
but  the  narrow  path  we  had  followed,  were  very  steep,  and  in  a 
few  feet  terminated  in  great  precipices.  From  here  we  got  a 
splendid  view  of  Mount  Wilson,  which  we  had  seen  from  many 
stations  bei'ore  this,  but  always  across  the  group  of  mountains  of  which 
station  30  formed  a  part.  Kow  it  rose  up  grandly,  forming  the  most 
massive  of  any  peaks  in  our  district,  and,  judging  from  its  appearance 
and  rough  estimates  from  the  angles  of  elevation,  we  felt  that  it  most 
be  very  high.  In  line  with  the  peak,  but  several  miles  nearer,  appeared 
Lizard's  Uead,  a  peculiar  pinnacle,  which  from  this  view  appears  quite 
broad.    It  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  farther  on. 

Alter  tiuibhing  our  observations,  we  built  a  small  monument  of 
loose  stones,  which,  wheii  finished,  covered  the  top  so  completely,  that 
a  person  could  not  pass  around  it.  W^e  descended  more  easily  than  we 
had  ascended,  and  found  camp  at  the  lower  end  of  a  long  patch  of 
ti^iber,  near  the  junction  of  the  main  stream  with  the  last  tributary 
which  comes  in  from  the  south  as  you  travel  up.  This  marks  the  upper 
end  of  the  open,  weedy  area  already  mentioned.  The  total  climb  from 
our  last  niglit^s  camp  to  the  station  was  4,000  feet,  and  the  descent  to 
our  present  camp  3,200  feet.  On  the  day  following  we  let  camp  remain 
where  it  wiis,  and  rode  up  the  creek  to  the  south  of  us,  and  over  the 
divide,  to  Engineer  Mountain.  On  the  way  we  had  to  pass  around  a 
peculiar  amphitheater,  which  had  been  eroded  out  of  the  red  sandstone. 
The  stratification  of  the  sandstone  had  produced  benches,  which  extended 
all  the  way  around  the  head  of  a  little  stream  which  flows  into  Caecade 
Creek.  We  found  the  ascent  of  the  peak  not  very  tiresome,  but  rather 
dangerous.  We  climbed  up  the  ridge  from  the  east.  On  our  right  was 
the  ^reat  bluff,  which  is  nearly  a  thousand  feet  in  height  and  almost 
vertical.  On  the  southeast  side  the  rock  weathered  off  in  small  plate- 
like fragments,  producing  innumerable  cracks  and  little  shelves,  but 
none  large  enough  to  give  a  secure  foot-hold.  The  slope  on  this  side 
is  very  steep,  so  that  if  a  person  should  slip  he  could  not  possibly 
save  himself  from  destruction.  Mr.  Prout  in  1873  ascended  this  same 
peak  from  the  south  side,  which  I  should  judge  is  much  the  safer,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  longer  and  more  tiresome  way.  From  this  point  we 
had  a  splendid  view  down  the  Animas.    Animas  Park  was  visible,  and 
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the  low  country  in  its  vicinity  showed  us  that  the  high  mountains  were 
nearly  at  an  end.  A  group  of  pretty  high  peaks  were  to  be  seen  to  the 
southwest,  called  the  La  Plata  Mountains.  They  are  completely  isolnted 
from  the  main  mass  of  the  range  by  many  miles  of  comparatively  low 
land. 

On  our  return  to  camp  a  sudden  and  heavy  shower  of  rain  came  up, 
but  cleared  off  soon  after.  The  next  day  found  us  on  our  way  through 
the  patch  of  timber  already  mentioned.  The  trail  passes  through  the 
center  of  the  group,  which  is  very  swampy,  and  our  animals  mired 
many  times  before  we  got  through.  We  found  relief  only  at  the  timber- 
line,  after  which  we  rode  on,  over  grass  and  fine  rock-slopes,  up  to  tho 
pass,  which  has  an  elevation,  according  tx)  our  aneroid  barometers,  of 
12,600  feet.  It  is  certainly  the  highest  of  all  the  passes  leading  out  of 
Baker's  Park.  A  pass  which  I  think  will  be  found  much  better,  crosses 
the  range  about  six  miles  to  the  northeast  of  this. '  To  go  this  way  you 
must  travel  up  the  Iprgest  tributary  of  Mineral  Creek,  which  comes  in 
from  the  west,  and  cross  over  on  to  a  tributary  of  the  San  Miguel.  This 
pass  is  not  less  than  a  thousand  feet  lower,  and,  at  least  to  the  west, 
has  a  much  better  grade.  Passing  over  from  Be^r  Creek  to  the  head  of 
the  San  Miguel,  after  a  sudden  descent  of  several  hundred  feet,  we  came 
to  a  small  lake.  Further  down,  the  slope  was  more  gradual  for  some 
distance,  till  we  came  to  a  steep  dibris-sVidey  dawn  which  the  trail  led  to 
the  valley  below.  The  fall  from  the  pass  to  the  valley,  by  way  of  the 
trail,  is  2,800  feet  in  two  miles.  On  the  east  side  of  the  pass  the  rise 
from  the  stream-junction,  where  we  camped,  to  the  pass  is  2,000  feet  in 
two  miles. 

Station  30  rose  up  boldly  just  to  the  north  of  us  as  we  rode  down  the 
trail.  Its  side  was  worn  out  into  beautiful  forms,  and  the  delicate 
blending  of  the  dull  red  and  yellow  colors  of  the  rocks,  taken  together 
with  the  loug  sweeps  of  the  df^6m-slides,  gave  this  ])eak  a  finer  ap- 
pearance than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  Once  down  in  the  little  valley  be- 
low, we  found  trees  and  grass  growing  very  luxuriantly. 

The  trail  crosses  several  boggy  places,  over  which  our  mules  passed 
with  difficulty.  A  few  miles  down  stream  from  the  head  of  the  little 
valley  is  San  Miguel  Lake,  a  very  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  filled  with 
fine  trout.  We  stopped  to  make  a  compass  station  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  and  took  a  reading  with  the  mercurial  barometer,  which  makes 
the  elevation  9,720  feet.  Thence  we  traveled  down  the  San  Miguel 
Kiver,  along  a  very  old,  disused  Indian  trail;  in  some  places,  con- 
siderable trees  lying  across  it  showed  that  it  bad  not  been  used  for 
many  years.  For  some  distance  below  the  lake,  the  San  Miguel,  which 
is  here  a  pretty  large  creek,  flows  quite  gently;  but  further  down 
the  slope  suddenly  increases,  and  the  stream  is  broken  up  into  falls 
and  cascades.  In  going  down  the  trail,  at  this  point,  we  found 
the  slope  so  steep  that  we  had  to  dismount  and  lead  our  mules,  till 
we  reached  the  bed  of  a  large  creek  which  comes  Into  the  San  Miguel 
from  the  east.  After  crossing  this  the  trail  ascends  the  north  slope 
of  the  canon,  which  is  quite  steep.  The  total  fall,  from  the  lake 
down  to  the  junction  of  this  creek  with  the  main  stream,  is  about  900 
or  1,000  feet  in  a  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles.  At  least  600  feet 
of  this  fall  takes  place  in  the  last  mile.  At  the  bottom  is  a  fine  fall,  which 
from  a  distance  we  judged  to  be  not  less  than  a  hundred  feet  in  height. 
After  crossing  the  canon  of  the  creek  above  mentioned  we  came  out  on 
a  pretty  smooth  area,  covered  with  scattering  timber  and  fine  grass. 
One  thing  very  peculiar  about  this  particular  part  of  the  country  is  the 
deathlike  stillness  that  almost  oppresses  one  in  passing  through  it. 
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There  is  tbe  finest  growth  of  grass  I  have  ever  seen  in  Colorado,  with 
beautiful  little  groves  of  pine  and  quaking  asp  scattered  about,  which 
one  would  expect  to  be  full  of  game.  The  old  trail  and  the  very  anti- 
quated appearance  of  the  carvings  on  trhe  trees,  and  the  absence  of  all 
tracks,  old  or  new,  indicated  that  the  Indians  had  abandoned  this  route 
long  since.  With  all  these  conditions,  so  favorable  to  animal  life,  we 
did  not  hear  a  bird  twitter  in  the  thickets,  and  saw  neither  deer,  elk,  nor 
anteloi)e,  nor  even  a  single  track  of  one  of  those  animals.  In  all  other 
parts  of  the  country  little  squirrels  and  chipmunks  were  seen  in  abun- 
dance ;  but  here,  if  they  existed  at  all,  they  kept  themselves  close.  We 
made  camp  on  the  large  east  fork  of  the  San  Miguel,  just  across  the 
stream  from  station  32  on  the  map.  The  next  day,  September  0,  we 
made  station  32,  on  a  low  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  creek,  which  from 
its  width  might  more  properly  be  called  a  river.  Above  this  for  several 
miles  the  stream  bed  is  very  flat  and  covered  with  willows,  while  the 
stream  itself  winds  like  a  great  snake.  A  short  distance  below  our  sta- 
tion the  stream  plunges  down  very  abruptly*  into  the  caiion  of  the  San 
Miguel,  which,  above  and  below  this  junction,  cuts  down  from  800  to 
1,000  feet  into  the  sandstone  which  here  makes  its  appearance. 

Leaving  station  32  on  our  way  to  Mount  Sneffels,  we  followed  the 
trail  a  short  distance,  and  then,  turning  off  to  the  right,  with  great  diffi- 
culty succeeded  in  descending  to  the  bed  of  a  creek  flowing  from  the 
northeast.  In  this  vicinity  we  saw  a  band  of  six  gray  wolves,  the  first 
we  hiul  seen  during  the  season. 

With  great  difiiculty  we  followed  up  the  caiion,  which  gradually  be- 
came narrower  and  more  rocky.  In  some  places  we  had  to  cross  over 
short  spaces  of  smooth,  almost  polished  rock-surfaces,  inclined  toward 
the  stream.  In  one  such  i)lace  a  small  rivulet  of  water  flowed  over  the 
surface  and  terminated  below  in  a  fall  of  considerable  height.  The 
smooth  stone,  thus  wet,  rendered  our  passage  with  the  mule-train  very 
hazaidons,  as  the  least  slip  would  have  resulted  in  the  certain  dest^:uc- 
tioii  of  an  animal,  an<i  possibly  serious  inji»ry  to  members  of  the  party. 
As  we  traveled  upward  the  trees  became  more  and  more  scattering, 
and  the  huge  rock-slides,  which  below  we  had  only  seen  high  up  against 
the  mountainsides,  began  to  extend  their  fingers,  like  glaciers,  far  below 
the  timber-line,  and  in  many  places  reached  the  bed  of  the  creek.  These 
slides,  ever  and  anon  crossing  our  path,  rendered  travel  very  difficult 
for  animals;  the  more  so  as  thej^  were  composed  of  large  angular  frag- 
ments, often  many  tons  in  weight,  and  containing  in  their  interstices  no 
vestige  of  soil  or  vegetation.  Sometimes  we  were  able,  by  filling  in  the 
spaces  with  small  stones,  to  form  a  rough  trail  over  these.  At  others, 
we  were  able  to  go  around  them. 

The  obstacles  to  our  onward  march  continued  to  grow  greater  and 
greater  till  we  came  to  the  upper  verge  of  a  clump  of  trees,  and  found 
our  further  progress  completely  barred  by  the  great  (i^^m-slides  on 
both  sides  of  the  creek,  coming  down  to  the  waters  edge,  making  the 
passage  for  animals  an  utter  impossibility.  About  half  a  mile  farther 
on  we  could  see  the  trees  commence  again;  but  this  strait,  if  we  may 
call  it  such,  was  too  much  for  us.  Besides,  we  could  see  no  prospect  of 
good  grass  for  the  animals  ahead,  while  this  last  group  of  trees  formed 
a  beautiful  camping  ground,  and  was  overgrown  with  a  rich  crop  of 
grass.  There,  then,  we  made  camp ;  and  as  it  was  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly,  we  took  this  rare  opportunity  of  spreading 
out  our  blankets  to  dry.  Wilson  turned  out  his  mule  with  the  rest  to 
feed,  and  w^alked  on  over  the  rock-slides,  up  the  cafion,  to  reconnoiter, 
and  after  a  long  and  tiresome  walk  reached  the  summit  of  the  pass  at 
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the  head  of  the  gulch,  and  saw,  far  across,  a  curions  sink-like  amphithea- 
ter, the  object  ot  oar  joaraey,  loomiDg  up  in  terrible  blackness  before 
him.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that  from  our  present  position  the  peak  must 
be  ascended  in  one  day,  from  our  present  camp,  all  on  foot.  The  mount- 
ain had  to  be  climbed,  and  the  only  easier  ascent  was  from  the  north. 
But  to  get  to  that  side  of  the  mountain  necessitated  a  circuitous  journey 
of  several  days  around  the  portion  of  the  mountains  jutting  out  to  the 
west. 

On  his  return  to  camp  in  the  everting  he  reported  the  result  of  his 
deliberations  to  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  it  was  concluded  to  make  the 
ascent  from  our  present  camp.  We  all  knew  well  that  the  winter-storms 
would  soon  commence,  and  we  could  ill  afford  to  lose  the  time  necessary 
to  go  around  to  the  north  side  of  the  mountain.  The  present  camx)  is 
marked  on  the  map  as  camp  45. 

ASOENT  OF  MOUNT  SNEFFELS. 

The  next  morning  we  provided  ourselves  with  lunches,  as  was 
our  custom,  and  the  three  of  us  set  out  on  foot  at  six  o'clock,  with 
our  note-books  and  instruments.  The  first  portion  of  the  climb 
to  the  pass  above  mentioned,  was  in  a  northeasterly  direction  from 
camp.  After  crossing  the  portion  of  debris  already  described  wo 
came  again  to  timber,  then  to  soil  covered  with  very  short  grass 
but  devoid  of  other  vegetation.  After  leaving  the  timber  we  could  see 
about  us,  and  a  dreary  sight  we  saw.  Near  us  was  nothing  but  these 
great  angular  fragments  of  trachytic  rock,  which,  in  the  distance,  faded 
to  a  dull,  dreary,  gray  tint.  In  some  places  these  slides  formed  long, 
regular,  slightly  curved  lines ;  in  others  the  stone  appeared  in  swells 
like  sand-dunes.  The  head  of  the  canon  was  amphitbeatrical  in  form, 
like  almost  all  in  lava  regions.  On  the  east  side  we  noticed  particularly 
a  sub-amphitheater,  which,  being  composed  of  nothing  but  the  loose 
d^briSj  variegated  by  neither  shrub  nor  blade  of  grass  nor  even  barren 
soil,  nor  by  any  change  of  color  in  the  rock,  presented  one  of  the  most 
desolate  sights  that  meets  the  eye  of  the  mountain-climber.  The  weird 
stillness  of  high  altitudes,  only  served  to  heighten  the  appearance  of 
desolation  about  us,  and  gave  one  the  idea  that  s^ll  nature  was  dead. 
Passing  from  the  small  area  of  soil  over  which  we  traveled  after  leav- 
ing the  timber,  we  came  again  to  the  loose  debris.  Take  note  of  that 
little  patch  of  soil,  for  we  may  not  step  on  soil  again  till  we  return  at 
night  from  our  tiresome  climb.  We  now  had  to  walk  over  the  loose 
bowlders,  stepping  from  stone  to  stone.  This  was  very  tiresome,  as  we 
could  not  relax  our  attention  for  a  single  moment  for  fear  we  should  step 
on  a  balanced  stone,  and  fall  or  slip  on  some  smooth  surface.  Toward 
the  last,  the  ascent  became  very  steep,  and  we  had  to  climb  with  great 
care.  The  last  few  hundred  feet  was  just  about  as  steep  as  loose  rock 
would  lie.  We  thought  nothing  of  this,  however,  as  we  were  fresh,  and 
knew,  besides,  that  this  was  the  easiest  part  of  our  day's  journey.  We 
reached  the  pass  at  last,  and  as  we  had  been  climbing  till  then  in  the 
shadow  we  were  glad  to  see  the  sun  rising  clear  and  beautiful.  Every- 
thing seemed  to  conspire  to  make  a  beautiful  day,  <ind  we  lacked  only 
time  to  let  our  imaginations  run  on  and  make  a  sublimely-romantic  pic- 
ture of  sunrise  at  a  high  elevation.  The  claw-marks  on  the  rocks,  on 
either  side  of  the  summit  of  the  pass,  showed  that  the  grizzly  had  been 
before  us.  We  gave  up  all  hope  of  ever  beating  the  bear  climbing 
mountains.  Several  times  before,  when,  after  terribly  difficult  and 
dangerous  climbs,  we  had  secretly  chuckled  over  our  having  outwitted 
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Bruin  at  last,  some  of  the  tribe  had  suddenly  jumped  up  not  far  from 
us  and  taken  to  their  heels  over  the  loose  rocks.  Mountain  sheep  we 
had  beaten  in  fair  competition,  but  the  bear  was  '^  one  too  many  for  us.^ 

After  stopping  a  few  moments  to  draw  our  breath,  we  had  a  little 
leisure  to  look  around  us.  Looking  back  we  could  see  the  clump  of  trees, 
3,000  feet  below  us,  in  which  camp  was  situated ;  while  in  front  of  us,  and 
behind  us,  and  around  us,  appeared  nothing  but  miles  and  miles  of  loose 
rock,  with  rocky  peaks  everywhere.  Immediately  in  front  of  us  was  a 
curious  depression,  which,  at  its  Ibwest  point,  was  about  2,000  feet  below 
us,  although  we  were  standing  on  the  lowest  point  of  the  ridge  surround- 
ing it.  It  covered  several  square  miles  in  area ;  it  seemed  to  be  com- 
pletely closed  up,  as  no  outlet  could  be  seen.  It  was  apparently  walled  in 
on  all  sides.  On  our  right  a  bluff  ran  clear  around  to  the  great  mountain, 
and  was  very  nearly  vertical  for  full  a  thousand  feet,  at  some  points  more. 
For  three  miles  from  this  pass,  along  the  ridge  on  the  south  side  of  the 
amphitheater,  no  point  is  less  than  13,500  feet  in  elevation,  while  several 
peaks  rise  above  13,700,  and  one  above  13,800  feet.  Just  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Sneffels  was  another  comparatively  low  gap,  which  we  felt  was 
passable  for  good  foot-climbera.  This  and  the  pass  on  which  we  stood 
were  the  only  visible  outlets;  excepting  these  two,  which  were  only  just 
passable  to  men  on  foot,  we  could  see  no  break  in  the  great  Ohinese  wall 
around  this  little  empire  of  desolation  and  deathlike  stillness.  We  knew, 
of  course,  tliat  there  must  be  an  outlet,  and  we  knew  where  that  outlet 
must  be,,  but  we  saw  none ;  we  knew  that  the  wall  around  the  south 
side  from  us  to  the  great  peak,  was  continuous,  and  we  could  see  that 
there  was  no  break  in  the  north  wall  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
only  point  we  were  not  sure  of  was  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  basin, 
just  west  of  the  peak.  We  were  certain  the  outlet  must  be  there,  merely 
because  we  knew  it  could  be  nowhere  else ;  however  interesting  it  might 
have  been  from  a  geological  point  of  view,  it  made  our  hearts  sink  within 
us  to  look  at  it.  In  making  the  ascent  of  a  mountain,  there  is  nothing 
more  painful  than  to  find  a  deep  gorge  or  sink  crossing  your  path;  you 
know  that  all  the  distance  you  go  down  must  be  climbed  up  again  before 
you  reach  once  more  your  present  level.  We  did  not  remain  on  the  pass 
long  enough  to  think  half  that  I  have  written,  for  it  has  always  been  a 
maxim  with  us  that  every  minute  saved  in  the  morning  brings  us  back 
to  camp  so  much  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  we  can  never  tell  how  long 
a  climb  is  going  to  take  us.  We  find  sufficient  time  while  climbing  to 
observe  the  scenery  around  us  in  a  very  general,  way,  but  the  romance 
of  our  work  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  us  till  we  reach  civilization,  where 
we  can  find  leisure  to  think  over  what  we  have  seen ;  at  the  time  no 
romance  is  visible. 

Almost  due  east  of  us  and  across  the  sink,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
was  Mount  Sneffels,  the  end  and  aim  of  our  labors.  We  traveled  over 
the  sunken  area  a  considerable  time,  as  it  is  several  miles  across.  As 
we  went  on,  it  became  more  and  more  evident  that  the  '^  fallen  in  "  ap- 
pearance of  this  depressed  area  was  not  mere  appearance.  Evidence 
presented  itself  on  all  sides  to  prove  that  this  great  area  had  actually 
sunk  in  one  mass  several  hundred  feet.  After  a  t\fne  the  descent  became 
much  steeper,  and  we  were  much  surprised  on  looking  back  to  see  be- 
hind us  a  peak  rising  up  to  a  considerable  height.  The  truth  was,  that 
it  was  only  a  ridge  the  same  height  as  the  main  part  of  the  amphitheater, 
and  only  presented  the  appearance  of  a  peak  from  below.  Near  this 
point  we  were  joined  by  Ford,  one  of  the  packers,  who  had  conduded 
that  he  wanted  to  climb  a  peak,  too,  and  had  chosen  this  one,  the  hardest 
climb  of  the  season.    The  lowest  point  of  the  amphitheater  was  the  head 
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of  a  cafioQ  leading  ont  to  the  north.  In  the  bottom  of  this  was  a  small 
lake  with  an  elevation  of  nearly  12,000  feet.  It  was  rather  a  pleasure 
than  otherwise  when  we  began  to  ascend  again.  Now  we  were  sure  that 
we  had  no  more  gorges  or  sinks  to  cross,  bat  that,  excepting  the  ups  and 
downs  common  to  all  peaks,  oar  way  lay  apward.  A  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  sink  we  came  apon  a  bench  on  which 
were  two  small  lakes,  while  just  beyond,  the  steep,  rugged  mountain 
rose  up.  The  first  half  of  the  height  was  very  steep,  but  neither  so  tire- 
some nor  so  dangerous  as  the  last  half.  The  first  was  a  plain  slope  ex- 
tending from  the  lakes  to  the  ridge  of  which  the  peak  formed  the  termi- 
nation. After  reaching  this  we  had  to  follow  the  sharp  ridge  of  the 
mountain,  which  for  a  considerable  distance  was  notched  much  like  a 
comb.  The  crystallization  was  nearly  vertical,  and  we  could  not  follow 
along  the  highest  line  of  the  ridge,  but  had  to  go  down  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  teeth  of  the  comb,  then  climb  hand  over  hand  up  the  steep 
bluff  beyond,  and  so  on  until,  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of  the  top,  the  rock 
suddenly  changed  and  was  worn  into  more  or  less  rounded  slopes,  all  con- 
siderably polished,  but  beveled  out  in  a  curious  manner,  by  the  weather. 
These  slight  bevels  were  our  only  footholds,  and,  as  the  slope  was  quite 
steep  in  some  places,  we  had  to  climb  with  care ;  but  all  our  labor 
was  soon  rewarded  by  the  glorious  view  which  presented  itself  to  us 
when  we  reached  the  top.  On  the  west  and  north  sides  the  peak  was- 
precipitous,  while  on  the  east  it  sloped  much  more  gradually.  Jt  was 
situated  on  the  extreme  north  edge  of  the  range,  and  fell  in  very  steep 
slopes  to  the  low  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre,  to  the  north.  On  all 
sides  but  this  we  were  surrounded  by  rugged  peaks  and  impassable 
cafions.  The  great  fact  which  was  instantly  impressed  upon  our  minds 
was  the  great  area  of  the  surface  above  timber-line.  In  fact,  toward 
the  east,  south,  and  west,  with  the  exception  of  a  clump  here  and  there, 
at  great  intervals,  no  timber  was  visible.  Leading  from  the  southeast 
side  of  the  peak  was  a  cafion,  which,  for  a  considerable  distance  down, 
ran  nearly  due  east,  but  continually  veering  more  and  more  toward  the 
north.  For  several  miles  down,  the  slopes  to  the  bed  were  very  gentle, 
and  presented  the  appearance  of  a  deep  hollow  rather  than  that  of  a 
gorge;  but  it  became  more  and  more  rugged  toward  its  mouth,  till 
finally,  within  a  few  miles  of  that  point,  it  was  almost  impassable,  till 
at  last  it  joined  the  truly  great  cafion  of  the  Uncompahgre  River,  This 
latter  chnon  and  its  vicinity  is  one  of  the  most  curious  plaees  in  the 
district.  The  ridges  running  down  to  it  both  from  the  east  and  west 
sides  are  curiously  notched  and  cut  into  strange  shapes.  Numerous  high, 
sharp  pinnacles,  clustering  together  here  and  there,  appear  like  church- 
steeples,  while  in  other  places  the  weathering  of  bluffs  has  produced 
the  appearance  of  niches  with  statuary.  We  noticed  several  large 
quartz  veins  which  seemed  never  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  miners. 
Across  this  space,  and  far  above  it,  we  saw  Uncompahgre  Peak,  which 
showed  us  the  familiar  precipice  on  the  north  side,  with  the  terraced 
slope  on  the  south.  Though  presenting  to  our  eyes  the  same  profile  as 
when  we  were  approaching  it  from  the  east,  we  had  lost  much  of  our 
awe  of  the  mountain  from  the  fact  that  we  had  found  so  many  that  were 
harder  to  climb.  We  could  see  distinctly  every  station  we  had  been  on, 
so  far,  this  summer,  besides  many  of  the  year  previous.  The  group  of 
quartzite  peaks  stood  up  as  boldly  as  ever  about  thirty  miles  to  the  south- 
east. In  fact^  I  may  state  here  that  we  have  never  yet  seen  the  group 
from  any  station  (and  we  have  viewed  it  from  all  sides)  without  feeling 
both  deep  respect  and  awe  for  their  terrible  ruggedness.  The  fact  al- 
ready stated,  that  the  storm-clouds  seem  to  hover  about  them  before 
31  H 
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starting  on  their  meandering  ways,  only  served  to  add  to  oar  other  feel- 
ings one  of  uneasiness.  It  may  be  that  the  vivid  recollection  of  a  long 
and  dreary  storm  encountered  in  that  region,  made  it  appear  to  as  in 
an  exaggerated  form.  A  little  nearer,  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  them, 
we  could  plainly  see  and  distinguish  all  the  peaks  surrounding  Baker's 
Park  and  the  great  mining  region.  Still  nearer,  and  seeming  almost 
under  us,  was  station  28,  with  its  associates,  in  the  little  cluster  of  deep 
red-colored  peaks  along  the  water-shed,  between  Mineral  Creek  and  the 
Uucompabgre.  The  view  directly  south  of  us  presented  the  greatest 
mass  of  peaks  to  be  seen  in  any  direction.  In  that  direction  we  look 
longitudinally  along  the  range  of  peaks  which  forms  the  west  line  of  the 
great  mountain-mass,  from  which  there  is  a  very  abrupt  descent  to  the 
western  plateau  system.  Chief  among  these  stood  station  30,  which  we 
had  visited'  only  a  few  days  before,  while  about  nine  miles  to  the  west 
of  it  was  the  high  peak  which  we  were  soon  to  climb,  but  whose  top 
was  veiled  in  clouds,  only  the  massive  base  and  a  few  of  the  subordi- 
nate [)eaks  being  visible.  West  of  it  were  several  low,  sharp  peaks 
scattered  here  and  there,  but  these  soon  sloped  off  into  the  plain,  which 
extended  to  the  horizon,  broken  only  by  the  deep  caOons  which  have 
been  cut  in  the  red  sandstone  by  the  streams.  Directly  to  the  we«t,  in 
the  far  distance,  was  the  group  of  the  Sierra  La  Sal  Mountains,  and 
scattered  about  the  horizon,  south  of  them,  we  could  see  several  very 
distant  mountains,  which  were  so  far  away  that  their  blue  color  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  sky.  Immediately  to  the 
north  of  us,  and  far  below  us,  was  the  valley  of  the  Uncompahgre,  which, 
on  both  sides,  seemed  to  have  quite  a  gradual  slope  toward  the  stream. 
To  us,  viewing  it  from  this  great  elevation,  it  presented  the  appearance 
of  being  covered  with  a  rich  growth  of  grass,  though  of  this  fact  we 
^ould  not  be  sure  from  so  great  a  distance.  The  junction  of  the  Uncom- 
pahgre with  the  Gunnison  was  distinctly  marked  by  the  vegetation  along 
the  banks  of  the  two  streams.  We  could  see  the  course  some  distance 
below  the  junction,  but  it  soon  faded  into  the  distance,  and  no  one  could 
say,  from  what  ho  saw,  what  way  the  water  had  gone. 

IBeyond  the  Gunnison,  on  the  north,  there  appeared  a  very  elevated 
plate4in,  which,  commencing  near  the  mountain-peaks,  presented  a  nearly 
horizontal  profile  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  then,  slowly  increasing, 
its  slope  fell  off  almost  insensibly  to  the  west.  Still  farther  around  to 
the  right,  and  about  northeast  of  us,  we  could  see  most  of  the  great  peaks 
west  of  the  Arkansas  River.  Many  others  appeared  behind,  but  we  did 
not  trouble  our  minds  about  recognizing  them,  as  all  our  time  was  neces- 
sary for  the  more  immediate  details  of  the  topography  around  us.  The 
great  length  of  time  required  to  ascend  and  descend  again  prevented  us 
Irom  remaining  long.  VV^e  had  reached  the  top  about  noon,  and  found 
that  we  could  not  possibly  remain  over  two  hours  and  expect  to  get  to 
•camp ;  and  since  there  was  not  a  stick  of  timber  on  the  way  we  dared 
not  sleep  out,  even  though  the  work  on«the  peak  had  to  be  cut  short. 
Our  time  being  up,  we  raised  a  monument  of  loose  stones  about  five  feet 
high  and  started  for  camp. 

The  descent  to  the  lakes  was  very  easy  and  did  not  require  much  time, 
but,  as  we  expected,  the  climb  up  lo  the  pass  again  began  to  tell  on  us, 
and  a  weakness  in  our  legs  showed  what  a  terrible  strain  on  our  systems 
the  morning's  climb  had  been.  We  finally  reached  the  pass  just  in  time 
to  see  the  sun  setting.  Some  may  suppose  that  now  we  sat  down  and 
rested  ourselves  before  making  the  last  descent  down  to  camp.  But  all 
frequenters  of  the  high  mountains  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
there,  darkness  follows  sunset  very  suddenly,  with  scarcely  any  twilight 
^between.    By  calling  to  mind  this  fact  and  estimating  the  obstacles 
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between  ns  and  camp^  we  fonnd  that  with  onr  ntmost  endeavors  we 
could  not  hope  to  get  iqto  camp  till  long  after  dark.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  knew  that  we  could  not  travel  any  considerable  distance  over  the 
debris  after  dark,  so  we  stmck  for  the  timber  with  all  our  8i)eed.  When 
darkness  came  on  we  fonnd  onrselves  in  a  mixture  of  vegetation  and 
loose  rock,  and  had  to  pick  onr  way  with  the  utmost  care.  Onr  long- 
continued  exertions  were  at  last  crowned  with  success,  and  we  bad 
the  pleasure  of  sitting  down  to  a  sapper  which  tasted  to  us  far  better 
than  the  most  costly  meals  of  civilization,  served  up  in  the  most  expen- 
sive hotels.  We  reached  camp  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  having 
been  fourteen  hours  from  camp,  twelve  of  which  had  been  occupied  in 
steady  climbing,  and  two  in  work  on  the  summit  of  the  peak.  During 
those  twelve  hours  we  had  climbed  np  7,()00feet,  and  down  an  equal  dis- 
tance, beside  traveling  a  horizontal  distance  of  six  miles,  the  whole  over 
loose  rock.  • 

The  next  day,  which  was  September  11,  we  retraced  our  steps  down 
the  creek,  and  turning  to  the  right  followed  up  the  west  branch  of  the 
Siime  stream.  We  made  station  34,  whose  elevation  is  12,997  feet,  on  a 
peak  at  the  head  of  this  creek.  It  is  the  most  western  of  the  great  group 
of  mountains  of  which  Mount  Snelfels  is  the  highest  point.  From  here 
Lizard^s  Ilead,  ea^t  of  Mount  Wilson,  stooil  np  like  a  high  monument  on 
the  top  of  a  mountain-peak.  From  this  view  the  width  of  the  base  bears 
about  the  same  relation  to  the  height  as  in  the  great  artificial  monu- 
ments. The  height  of  the  column  is  290  feet,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
summit  above  the  sea  13,160  feet.  From  this  point  it  is  fourteen  miles 
distant  in  a  straight  line,  yet  it  loomed  up  finely.  On  our  way  to  camp, 
which  we  found  located  at  the  junction  of  the  two  creeks,  we  saw  a  black 
bear,  the  first  we  had  yet  come  across,  but  he  disappeared  so  snddenly 
that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  shot. 

We  were  well  satisfied  with  having  finished  this  part  of  the  mountain 
country.  Only  one  peak  of  which  we  had  any  dread  remained  yet 
to  be  ascended,  and  that  was  Mount  Wilson.  From  various  circum- 
stances we  had  reason  to  believe  that  this  wa«  higher  than  any  station 
we  had  yet  made,  and  from  its  rugged  appearance  we  dreaded  its 
ascent  not  a  little.  We  returned  to  Lake  San  Miguel  by  the  same  trail 
we  had  come.  On  our  way  we  saw  a  few  cranes,  which,  with  their  long 
legs  and  unearthly  noises,  only  served  to  add  to  the  funereal  aspect 
of  the  scenery.  At  the  lake  Dr.  Endlich  and  I  stopped  to  make  a  de- 
tailed sketch  of  station  30.  From  here  the  peak,  with  the  lake  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  rich  groups  of  pine  and  aspen,  separated  by  spaces 
covered  with  a  rank  growth  of  grass  for  a  middle  distance,  presented  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Crossing  over  the  divide  between  the  San  Mig- 
uel and  Dolores,  at  an  elevation  of  about  10,200  feet,  we  turned  off  to 
the  right  and  camped  on  a  stream  which  flows  down  from  the  southeast' 
side  of  Mount  Wilson.  On  the  way  Mr.  Wilson  sncceeded  in  killing  a 
fair-sized  male  grizzly  with  hit?  Springfield  needle-gun. 

September  13  was  devoted  to  climbing  the  great  mountain.  Biding 
to^he  timber-line,  we  sent  our  mules  back  to  camp  by  one  of  the  pack- 
ers, and  commenced  the  ascent.  At  first  we  had  a  low  blnff  of  slate  to 
get  over.  The  plates  of  the  stone  were  remarkable  for  their  great  size 
and  freedom  from  cracks.  Above  this  the  climb  was  quite  easy  for  a 
considerable  distance,  being  nothing  more  than  plain  slopes  of  loose 
debris.  When  we  had  reached  an  elevation  of  about  .13,000  feet,  we 
noticed  three  mountain-sheep  on  the  top  of  a  high  ridge  to  the  north  of 
ns,  and  about  1,000  feet  above  us.  We  could  scarcely  see  how  they  got 
up  there,  such  was  the  ruggedness  of  the  ridge.    They  watched  our 
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process  from  this  elevated  Btand-point  with  great  interest,  now  and 
then  jnmping  upon  a  rock  to  get  a  better  view.  They  reminded  us 
very  mn(3h  of  some  of  the  illustrations  in  the  school  geographies.  A 
little  farther  on  we  came  to  a  large  steep  snow-bank,  up  which  we 
climbed  with  difficulty,  cutting  notches  in  the  snow  for  foot-holds.  At 
the  upper  end  of  this  we  came  to  what  was  much  worse,  very  steep 
and  dangerous  rock-walls.  From  this  point  to  the  summit  the  stone 
is  crystallized  into  vertical  blocks,  broken  up  so  as  to  be  very  insecure. 
Near  the  beginning  of  this  part  we  came  to  a  notch  in  Uie  narrow 
ridge  which  was  filled  in  by  a  great  stone,  with  its  upper  part  wedge- 
shaped.  On  the  east  was  a  fall,  very  nearly  vertical,  of  two  or 
three  hundred  feet,  terminating  below,  in  the  steep  snow-bank  already 
mentioned.  On  the  west  was  a  precipice  many  hundreds  of  feet  in 
height.  Over  this  wedge  we  had  to  pass  by  straddling  it  and  sliding 
ourselves  carefully  across.  The  whole  distance  was  not  more  than  ten 
or  fifteen  feet.  It  seemed  very  much  like  crawling  along  the  comb  of 
the  roof  of  a  very  high  house.  Just  beyond  arose  a  steep  rock-wall  of 
loose  shelving  rock,  up  which  we  climbed  with  great  difficulty,  from  the 
fact  that  all  the  rocks  were  loose;  and  even  the  largest  could  not  be 
surely  depended  on.  Beaching  the  summit  of  this  we  had  to  walk  for 
forty  or  fifty  yards  along  the  sharp  ridge  over  loose  blocks  of  stone 
standing  on  their  ends.  The  ridge  was  so  sharp  that  we  had  to  follow 
the  center.  On  either  side  the  slopes  were  so  nearly  vertical  that  If  a 
person  should  once  slip  there  would  be  nothing  to  stop  his  descent  for 
many  hundred  feet,  and  in  some  places  a  thousand  feet  or  more.  All 
the  stones  were  so  loose  that  we  could  feel  them  move  under  our  feet. 
For  a  part  of  the  distance  we  had  to  walk  straight,  without  anything  to 
lay  our  hands  on.  At  one  point  in  particular,  we  had  to  leap  across  a 
break  in  the  ridge  where  a  stone  had  fallen  out,  trusting  to  Providence 
for  the  firmness  of  the  new  foot-hold.  This  was  at  an  elevation  of 
nearly  14,200  feet.  We  came  Yevy  near  giving  up  here;  but  we  could 
just  get  a  glimpse  of  the  main  peak  a  little  farther  on,  and  the  tempta- 
tion was  too  strong  for  us.  After  getting  over  this  very  dangerous  part,, 
we  came  to  a  deep  crevasse  which  cut  across  the  ridge,  and  succeeded, 
with  great  difficulty,  in  getting  down  to  the  bottom  of  it.  A  thin 
coating  of  ice  over  many  of  the  stones,  remaining  from  a  recent  hail- 
storm, added  greatly  to  the  danger  of  the  climb.  Thence  we  had  to 
climb  around  the  edge  of  a  blufif,  which  we  found  a  very  dangerous  un- 
dertaking. Once  over  this  we  climbed  out  of  the  crevasse  without 
difficulty  and  gained  the  longed-for  summit.  Wo  found  it  composed 
ot  the  same  rock  as  I  have  described,  crystallized  in  vertical  prisms, 
but  crumbling  away.  Beyond  a  space  probably  eight  or  ten  feet  square, 
we  could  not  pass  without  the  very  greatest  danger  of  being  precipitated 
over  the  terrible  bluffs  surrounding  us  on  nearly  all  sides.  We  could 
scarcely  find  space  enough  for  a  monument,  with  room  enough  to  pass 
around  it.  We  did,  however,  leave  a  small  monument  of  loose  stones 
to  mark  this  station,  (station  35.)  The  thermometer  stood  at  33^  Fahren- 
heit, which,  with  a  steady  breeze  from  the  west,  did  not  add  to  our  cojjp- 
fort,  especially  as  we  had  to  confine  our  movements  to  such  a  small 
area.  While  we  were  up  here  clouds  began  to  come  from  the  bortheast 
directly  toward  us  and  against  the  wind,  apparently  moved  by  an  under- 
current, as  they  were  below  us.  We  could  trace  distinctly  the  track  of 
the  slight  snow  which  fell  the  last  night,  by  itjS  marks  on  the  peaks  of 
the  great  mass.  This  peak  was  a  splendid  point  for  a  station,  giving 
the  key  to  the  drainage  and  topography  for  miles  around.  To  the  east 
and  north  the  San  Miguel  and  its  tributaries  appeared  to  us,  from  our 
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elevated  8t<and-point,  as  if  laid  down  on  a  map.  Lizard's  Head,  a  few 
miles  east  of  us,  formed  a  very  promineDt  feature  in  the  landscape, 
althongh,  looking  at  it  Irom  oar  elevation,  (14,280  feet,)  its  height  did 
not  show.  From  this  direction  it  appears  quite  broad,  from  the  fact  that 
its  greatest  length  is  from  north  to  south.  To  the  west  of  us  and  quite 
near  was  a  pretty  high  mountain.  Beyond  it  were  scattered  a  number 
of  sharp,  isolated  peaks,  mostly  under  13,000  feet  in  elevation,  while  still 
farther  to  the  west  extensive  piateaus  reached  to  the  horizon.  In  the  far 
southwest  appeared  several  very  dim,  bluish  mountains,  probably  con- 
siderably over  a  hundred  miles  distant.  Somewhat  nearer  to  us,  and  a 
little  farther  around  toward  the  south,  appeared  Ute  Peak,  near  the 
southwest  comer  of  Colorado.  In  the  far  northwest  the  Sierra  La  Sal 
Mountains  were  distinctly  visible.  Much  was  also  seen  that  ha«  been 
already  described  as  having  been  seen  from  other  stations.  Mount  Wil- 
son is  the  highest  mountain  in  Southwestern  Colorado,  and  by  far  the 
most  massive. 

The  descent  was  made  with  great  care,  and,  luckily,  without  accident 
either  to  ourselves  or  the  instruments.  The  descent  over  the  snowbank 
was  much  easier  than  the  ascent,  being  accomplished  by  simply  sitting 
down  on  the  snow  and  letting  gravity  do  the  rest.  Below  it,  we  found 
several  holes  among  the  loose  rocks,  which  bears  had  pawed  out  for 
beds,  but  we  met  none  of  the  animals  themselves.  We  reached  camp 
quite  early.  The  total  height  climbed  on  foot  was  2,500  feet.  It  was 
not  very  tiresome,  but  by  far  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  climbs  of 
the  summer. 

After  this  we  marched  a  short  distance  dowii  the  Dolores  and  ma<le 
stations  36  and  37.  After  that,  returning  by  way  of  San  Miguel  Lake, 
we  recrossed  the  Bear  Creek  Pass,  and  camped  at  the  creek  junction, 
where  we  had  camped  a  week  previous.  The  day  after,  we  rode  to 
Howardville.  We  had  scarcely  got  our  dinner,  when  Mr.  Jackson  and 
party  came  up  from  their  trip  to  the  ruins,  of  which  they  gave  glowing 
accounts.  On  September  19  we  started  down  the  Animas,  crossing, 
over  the  southeast  slope  of  Sultan  Mountain,  by  the  trail.  We  found 
the  trail  very  bad.  At  one  point  a  tree-stump  stood  in  it. 
Some  miners  passing  over  this  route  a  few  days  before  had  one  of  their 
animals  killed  by  its  falling  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  at  this  point. 
The  divide  is  about  10,400  feet  in  elevation,  but  the  highest  point  of  the 
trail  is  several  hundred  feet  higher.  We  camped  near  this  latter  point, 
and  the  next  day  left  the  train  to  follow  the  trail  a  few  miles  and 
camp,  while  we  rode  in  a  southeasterly  direction  and  made  station  38, 
on  a  rounded  peak  of  quartzite,  13,040  feet  in  elevation.  From  h»  re  we 
obtained  the  most  striking  view  of  the  quartzite  mountains.  The  illus- 
tration is  reproduced  from  a  topographical  sketch  made  at  this  station. 
The  point  is  on  tbe  brink  of  the  great  Animas  Caiion,  which  here  is 
over  4,000  feet  in  depth ;  a  few  miles  farther  down  it  is  still  deeper.  The 
total  length  of  the  Grand  Caiion,  from  the  mouth  of  Mineral  Creek  down 
to  that  of  Cascade,  is  about  seventeen  miles ;  below  this,  for  about 
seven  miles,  it  becomes  very  narrow  and  straight,  with  a  depth  of  about 
1,000  feet  In  returning  to  the  trail  we  found  the  country  terribly  cut 
up  along  the  head  branches  of  Lime  Creek,  and  even  after  reaching  the 
trail  it  was  not  the  easiest  we  had  yet  had.  Judging  from  what  I  have 
heard  and  seen  of  the  pass  to  the  west  of  Sultan  Mountain,  I  think  it  a 
much  better  route.  Some  fallen  timber  and  swamp  are  encountered, 
but  not  more  than  on  this  trail.  We  did  not  travel  over  it  ourselves ;  but 
Mr.  Jackson,  who  has  been  over  both,  gives  the  trail  over  the  western 
pass  the  preference.    If  ever  a  wagon-road  can  be  built  over  into 
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Baker's  Park,  from  the  soatb,  it  will  be  only  by  that  way.  Tfae  gronnd 
is  very  rough  along  the  trail  to  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  crossing  of 
<>a8cade  Greek,  when  it  beci^mes  more  even,  and  the  traveling  from 
there  on  is  very  good.  Wagons  could  be  brought  this  far,  from  the 
south,  without  the  least  trouble.  A  long  line  of  sandstone  bioffs  ex- 
tends parallel  to  the  trail  for  several  miles,  and  rise  from  1,500  to  1,800 
feet  above  it.  The  trail  passes  along  a  sort  of  table,  with  these  bluflb 
rising  above  it  on  the  west  side,  and  the  Animas  Cadon  bounding  it  on 
the  east.  Arriving  at  Animas  City,  we  stabled  our  riding-mules  in  a 
deserted  dwelling-house,  and,  hanging  up  our  instruments  in  another, 
across  the  street  from  the  first,  made  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
city.  We  found  it  located  on  a  beautiful  level  patch  of  ground,  with 
scattering  yellow  pines  growing  all  over  it.  It  was  composed  of  one 
street,  with  a  row  of  log  cabins  on  either  side  stretching  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards.  Some  of  the  houses  were  nearly  finished,  some 
half  done,  and  the  sites  of  others  were  marked  by  two  or  three  tiers  of 
logs  laid  one  above  the  other.  All  were  deserted.  We  took  possession 
of  the  best-looking  one,  which  had  a  kitchen  attached,  and  <made  our- 
selves very  comfortable;  eating  inside  and  sleeping  out  of  doors.  The 
night  was  so  bright  and  clear  that  we  could  not  endure  sleeping  under  a 
roof.  We  found  several  i)ersons  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  from  tbem 
we  learned  that  the  settlers  had  been  time  and  again  ordered  away  by 
the  Indians,  and  had  finally  considered  it  best  to  leave.  The  height  of  this 
place  is  6,850  feet.  From  Baker's  Park  to  this  point,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty -six  miles,  the  Animas  has  a  fall  of  2,550  feet,  or  an  average  of 
100  feet  to  the  mile.  Trout  are  found  in  the  river  here,  but  how  abun- 
dantly I  cannot  say.  They  have  never  been  caught  as  far  up  as  Baker's 
Park— due,  probably,  to  the  falls  between  the  two  points. 

Traveling  down  stream,  the  stream-bed  soon  widens  into  a  very 
pretty  valley,  bearing  the  name  of  Animas  Park.  It  extends  from  a 
point  near  Animas  City,  so  called,  down  the  river  about  fourteen  miles, 
with  a  maximum  width  of  two  miles.  The  total  area  may  be  estimated 
at  twenty  square  miles,  but  the  part  capable  of  cultivation  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  three  or  four  thousand  acres.  The  greater  por- 
tion of  this  can  be  irrigated  at  little  expense.  In  passing  through  it  we 
saw  corn,  whea,t,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  watermelons  growing  finely, 
but  all  abandoned  on  account  of  Indian  troubles.  This  valley  is  very 
interesting  in  many  respects.  First  it  contains  almost  the  only  tillable 
land  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  mines.  Its  distance  from  Baker's 
\  Park  is  only  thirty-five  miles  by  the  trail.  It  is  probably  the  richest 
I  little  valley  in  the  Teriitory,  and  has  an  elevation  of  only  6,700  to  6,800 
'  feet.  It  face«  the  south,  and  consequently  is  very  warm,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  near  enough  to  the  mountains  to  get  the  benefit  of  their 
great  rain-fall.  jS^ear  its  lower  end  good  coal  is  found  in  the  greatest 
iibundance,  while  a  plentiful  supply  of  good  pine  timber  is  near  at  hand. 
Faitber  down  the  river  the  country  becomes  a  plain,  almost  perfectly 
barren  of  vegetation.  After  passing  through  the  park,  we  made  sev- 
eral stations,  west  of  the  river,  on  low  hills.  On  station  45,  which  is 
not  represented  on  the  accompanying  map,  but  situated  just  a  little 
below  the  border,  we  found  some  old  ruins,  consisting  of  a  couple  of  watch- 
towers;  one  entirely  disintegrated,  leaving  only  a  hole  in  the  ground 
to  indicate  its  presence,  while  the  other  still  remained  about  four  feet 
high,  but  was  completely  overgrown  by  oukbushes.  Some  white  and 
iminted  pottery  lay  about.  This  point  is  a  wooded  hill,  east  of  the  Kio 
La  Plata.  The  day  after,  we  found  some  pottery  still  farther  north,  on 
station  46,  which  is  on  the  map.  After  this  we  followed  a  road  which 
had  been  used  by  the  former  settlers,  over  to  the  Florida,  and  made 
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several  stations  Dear  that  stream.  The  road  sooo  ended,  and  we  fbl- 
lowed  its  continaation,  an  Indian  trail,  to  the  Pinos  liiver.  This  trail, 
by  an  oversight,  is  not  represented  on  themap.  It  leaves  the  Animas  about 
half  a  mile  north  of  station  46,  and  thence  crosses  over  to  the  Florida, 
which  it  follows  up  for  several  miles,  then  strikes  across  to  the  Pinos, 
and  crosses  that  stream  at  the  month  of  the  Vallecito;  crossing  thence 
over  the  next  ridge,  it  strikes  the  Ute  trail  from  Los  Pinos  agency.  It 
is  not  much  used,  and  is  cons  queutly  quite  difficult  to  follow.  There  is 
some  fine  bottom-laud  on  the  Florida,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  cul- 
tivation, but  of  small  extent.  !Near  the  junction  of  the  Vallecito  and 
Los  Pinos  is  another  small  area  of  splendid  land.  These  two  streams 
running  down  from  thequartzite  peaks, carry  atleast  one-half  more  water 
than  any  other  streams  of  the  same  drainage  area  in  the  district. 

The  next  day  after  passing  this  point,  October  2,  snow  began  to  fall, 
and,  camping  near  a  peak  on  which  we  had  to  make  a  station,  we  qui- 
etly waited  for  the  weather  to  clear  off.  By  a  remarkable  accident  we 
had  halted  in  a  splendid  camping-place,  there  being  none  worthy  the 
name  for  miles  ahead  of  us,  as  we  afterward  found.  Snow  fell  continu- 
ously for  four  days,  and  we  found  sitting  in  camp  very  hard  work.  On 
account  of  our  peculiarly  protected  position  the  snow  that  fell  near  our 
camp  melted  as  it  fell,  but  a  mile  up  stream  it  lay  two  feet  deep.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  good  grass  and  shelter  here  offered,  our  worn-out 
mules  would  have  fared  badly.  A  thing  worthy  of  note  is  the  fact  that 
very  slight  thunder  and  lightning  continued  through  the  whole  of  this 
snow-storm.  Lieutenant  Wheeler  narrates  a  similar  experience  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  On  the  fourth  day  the  weather  cleared  off,  and 
we  succeeded  ift  making  our  station,  though  on  the  summit  the  snow 
was  two  or  three  feet  deep,  which,  with  our  shoes  uearly  worn  out,  was 
very  disagreeable.  Returning  early  from  the  peak  we  moved  up  the 
ridge.  The  trail  being  entirely  hidden  by  the  snow,  we  had  to  give  it 
up,  and  after  a  very  difficult  day's  march  we  succeeded  in  getting  out 
of  the  snow  only,  and  then  had  to  camp  in  swampy  ground,  making 
our  beds  on  pine  boughs,  which  we  cut  from  the  trees.  We  knew  now 
that  winter  had  commenced,  and  we  wanted  to  get  out  of  the  mount- 
ains as  fast  as  our  mules  could  carry  us.  The  next  day  we  crossed  the 
divide  at  the  head  of  Los  Pinos  River,  by  way  of  the  Ute  trail.  The  pass 
by  this  route  was  good,  though  covered  with  snow.  In  the  summer  it 
must  be  very  easy  and  pleasant.  We  felt  thankful  when  quite  late  in  the 
afternoon  we  reached  the  Rio  Grande  and  struck  camp  near  the  wagon- 
road.  The  next  day  we  traveled  down  the  road,  which  here  is  a  very 
good  one,  to  Antelope  Park,  which  we  found  to  be  quite  an  extensive 
piece  of  plain  country,  forming  here  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande,  ami 
continued  below,  by  a  narrow  strip  of  low  land,  along  the  river.  The 
elevation  of  the  park  is  about  9,(KH)  feet.  There  are  several  houses 
dotted  about  over  it  and  farms  laid  out,  although  the  elevation  is 
too  great  to  allow  much  grain  to  be  produced.  The  next  day,  Oc- 
tober 9,  we  ascended  Bristol  Head  and  made  station  54.  This  is  a 
very  curious  b«T,ld  mouutiiin,  a  few  miles  east  of  Antelope  Park,  being 
the  southern  culminating  point  of  a  high  plateau.  To  the  east  it  slopes 
down  quite  gently,  but  on  the  west  side  it  falls  abruptly  nearly  4,000 
feet  to  the  bottom  of  a  very  curious  sink.  In  some  places  the  bluff  is 
quite  vertical  for  over  a  thousand  feet.  Being  composed  of  trachyte, 
the  rock  breaks  off  along  vertical  planes  and  gives  to  the  precipice  the 
character  peculiar  to  volcanic  formations.  The  sink  already  mentioned 
is  a  little  valley  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  broad,  bordered  on  the 
east  by  the  high  bluffs  of  Bristol  Head 3  and,  on  the  west,  by  a  ridge 
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and  blnffs  reaching  seven  to  eight  handred  feet  above  the  valley.  At 
the  lower  end  a  narrow  gate- way  lends  out  to  the  Bio  Grande;  and,  at 
the  upper  end,  a  beaatiful  lake  occupies  the  highest  part  Just  above 
this,  Clear  Greek  cuts  through  the  ridge  on  the  west  side,  and  flows  out 
through  Antelope  Park.  The  whole  mass  of  this  basin  has,  andoub^ 
edly,  fallen  in;  and,  at  one  time,  Antelope  Park  must  have  jutted  op 
against  the  side  of  the  mountain.  We  made  the  ascent  of  the  peak 
from  the  sink,  riding  our  mules  the  whole  distance,  except  the  first  part 
of  the  climb,  from  the  sink  up  to  the  ridge.  On  the  summit  we  found 
the  snow  about  a  foot  and  a  half  deep.  A  large  bear  had  letlliis  tracks 
all  over  it.  We  found  the  slope  to  the  east  quite  gradual  and  made  the 
descent  on  that  side  instead  of  going  down  the  way  we  came  up.  After 
camping  at  a  point  on  the  road  to  the  south  of  Bristol  Head,  we  moved 
down  the  Bio  Grande.  The  only  place  of  special  interest  on  the  way 
was  Wagon-Wheel  Gap,  where  the  river  passes  for  a  few  hundred  yards 
between  two  high  bluffs,  about  300  feet  apart.  This  i)oint  has  evidently 
been,  in  times  past,  a  great  battleground  between  the  Utes  and  their 
enemies  of  the  plains,  the  Chejennes,  Arapahoes,  &c  Many  little 
heaps  of  rocks  on  the  south  blufit*  seem  to  have  done  service  as  rifle-pits. 
The  toll-gate  for  the  San  Juan  road  is  situated  near  this  place. 

We  arrived  at  Del  Norte  on  October  10.  The  town  contains  several 
hundred  inhabitants,  and  at  the  present  time  does  a  considerable  busi- 
ness with  the  San  Juan  mines.  Leaving  Del  Korte  we  traveled  across 
San  Luis  Valley;  far  behind  us  we  could  see  a  new  but  apparently 
greater  storm  than  we  had  yet  passed  through  gathering  around  the 
distant  mountains.  Grossing  over  Mosca  Pass  and  down  Huerfano 
Park  we  reached  Pueblo  October  18.  The  next  morning  we  took  the 
cars  on  the  narrow-gauge  railway,  and  in  the  evening  arrived  at  Den- 
ver, our  point  of  beginning. 


METHODS   USED   IN    DETERMINING   THE   ELEVATION    OP 

POINTS  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

All  the  elevations  given  in  this  report  depend  upon  readings  of  a 
mercurial  barometer.  Where  a  standard  barometer,  whose  elevation  is 
well  determined,  is  within  a  short  distance,  this  instrument  gives  a  very 
good  determination  of  elevation.  In  the  past  summer,  however,  it  was 
quite  impossible  to  establish  a  base  barometer  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
region  surveyed,  without  great  expense.  All  the  readings  had  to  be 
referred  to  distant  stations.  Headings  on  high  peaks  were  referred  to 
the  Signal  Service  barometer  on  Pike's  Peak,  at  an  elevation  of  14,147 
ibet  above  the  sea,  while  readings  on  all  points  under  12,000  feet  were 
referred  to  the  barometer  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  at 
Fairplay,  whose  elevation  is  9,964.5  feet.  The  first  of  these  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fil'ty^miles  distant  in  a  straight  line  from  the  central  part  of  the 
Sau  Juan  country,  while  the  second  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
distant.  These  distances  are  too  great  to  give  accurate  results  with  the 
barometer.  At  several  points  in  the  region  we  succeeded  in  getting  two 
readings  at  the  same  point  at  intervals  of  several  days,  but  finding  that 
the  resulting  heights,  as  calculated  by  reference  to  those  distant  base^,did 
not  agree  well  enough,  it  was  resolved  to  collect  together  all  the  data 
possible  from  the  field-notes,  and  see  if  a  fair  trigonometric  connection 
between  the  mountain-peaks  could  not  be  established.  The  result  was, 
under  the  circumstances,  highly  satisfactory.    It  must  be  remembered, 
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however,  that  these  observations  were  not  taken  with  tlie  object  in  view 
of  making  sach  a  system  of  trigonometric  levels.  Moreover,  the  instra- 
ment  used  read  only  to  minutes  of  arc.  Supi>osing  an  error  of  a  min- 
ute in  a  reading,  which  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  the  resulting  error  in 
the  difference  of  level  of  two  peaks  from  a  single  observation  will  be 
15.3  feet  for  a  distance  of  ten  miles  and  23  feet  for  a  distance  of  fifteen 
miles.  If,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  error  be  more  than  one  minute, 
the  error  in  the  elevation  will  be  still  greater.  Another  large  and 
uncertain  element  in  the  problem  is  refraction,  which  in  the  high  mount- 
ains is  so  changeable  as  to  add  much  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  results. 
In  many  cases  the  observations  were  taken  during  storms,  and  often 
the  peaks  were  sighted  through  breaks  in  the  clouds,  making  the  refrac* 
tion  still  more  uncertain. 

From  each  station  angles  of  elevation  or  depression  were  taken  to  the 
surroumling  peaks  and  especially  to  previous  stations.  Had  the  fore 
sights  and  back  sights  between  the  several  stations  been  simultaneous  the 
error  of  the  refraction  correction  would  have  been  very  nearly  neutralized, 
but  these  two  sets  of  observations  were  never  taken  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  only  one  case  on  the  same  day.  From  each  of  two  stations  I  always 
succeeded  in  finding  some  pea(<s  which  had  been  sighteil  from  both. 
With  this  material  on  hand  the  distances  were  obtained  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
plot  of  his  secondary  triaugulation,  which  will  not  probably  involve,  in 
any  case  used,  a  greater  error  than  fivehundredths  of  a  mile,  which  in- 
cludes the  error  due  to  shrinkage  of  paper,  as  these  distances  were  all 
hastily  taken  off  from  the  map  with  a  scale.  Having  then  the  horizontal 
distance  between  the  two  stations  and  the  angle  of  elevation  or  depres- 
sion from  one  to  the  other,  of  course  the  difference  of  level  can  be  deter- 
mined. But,  on  account  of  the  errors  whi«h  have  crei^t  into  these  angles 
from  the  causes  above  mentioned,  one  determination  of  the  differ- 
ence of  level  is  not  sufficient.  The  back  sight  is  then  calculated,  and 
brings  a  different  result.  For  a  still  finer  approximation,  wherever  ver- 
tical angles  had  been  taken  from  the  two  stations  to  tlie  same  point, 
the  height  of  that  above  and  below  each  station  was  calculated.  From 
this,  another  determination  of  the  difference  in  the  height  of  the  two 
stations  was  determined.  Then  the  height  of  another  uuvisited  point 
was  calculated,  and  so  on  for  all  the  near  points  sighted  from  both  sta- 
tions. Each  point  gives  one  determination  of  the  difference  of  the  two 
stations.  In  some  cases  it  will  be  found  that  one  result  is  far  out  from 
the  rest.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  sights  to  different  points, 
which  have  received,  by  mistake,  the  same  number  in  the  notes,  have 
been  used.  Such  cases  are  thrown  out,  and  a  mean  of  the  rest  assumed 
as  the  true  difference  of  level.  It  was  found  that,  on  account  of  errors 
of  refraction  and  imperfections  of  the  instrument,  sights  over  fifteen 
miles  in  length  could  not  be  depended  on  at  all.  In  the  following  calcu- 
lations no  sights  of  that  length  were  used,  and  in  laot  very  few  over  ten 
miles  have  been  used. 

In  making  the  calculation,  the  following  formula  was  used,  taken  from 
Lee's  tables  * 

dh  =  0.00000485  K  A  ±  0.000000667  K» 

In  which  dhis  the  difference  of  level  of  the  two  points,  K  the  horizontal 
distance  in  yards,  and  A  the  number  of  seconds  in  the  vertical  angle 
used.  In  this  formula  are  contained  corrections  for  both  curvature  and 
refraction,  the  latter  element  being  assumed  equal  to  0.078  of  the  curv- 
ature. On  examining  the  notes  caretuUy  it  was  found  that  there  were 
sights  to  many  hundreds  of  different  peaks,  and  it  became  a  difficult  prob- 
lem to  utilize  all  this  material,  and  at  the  same  time  do  it  according  to  a  sys- 
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tern.  After  annmber  of  experlmeDto  on  different  methods  it  was  found 
that  to  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos,  it  was  necessary  to  take  np  each 
link  in  the  chain  separately,  and  ase  all  the  data,  that  could  be  found 
pertaining  to  it,  and  determine  the  difference  of  level  of  these  two  sta- 
tions finally.  Next,  the  same  process  had  to  be  gone  through  with  the 
line  from  the  second  point  to  the  next  station  beyond,  and  so  on.  In 
doing  this  it  was  found  that  some  of  these  lines  were  much  better  deter- 
mined than  the  others.  In  finally  reducing  these  differences  of  level 
to  a  common  datum  point,  this  fact  might  multiply  the  errors  in  the 
work.  For  instance,  a  number  of  well-determined  differences  of  level 
might  be  transferred  throngh  a  poorly -determined  line,  thus  vitiating 
all  with  the  error  of  the  one.  In  order  to  obviate  this  the  following 
scheme  was  adopted :  A  central  chain  of  well-determined  lines  was  car- 
ried through  the  heart  of  the  mountain-mass  from  Monnt  Wilson,  the 
most  westerly  of  the  high  peaks,  to  station  8,  five  miles  east  of  Unpompah- 
gre  Peak,  in  the  northeast  corner  of  the  mass.  From  this  main  line  sev- 
eral secondary  branches  were  carried  wherever  the  short  lines  could  be 
well  determined.  This  system  covered  the  whole  mass  of  mountains. 
Other  stations,  which  could  not  be  well  enough  determined  independ- 
ently, were  connected  with  different  points  in  the  main  lines.  In  the 
central  line  we  have  the  following  parts :  From  Monnt  Wilson  to  sta- 
tion 30,  a  peak  east  of  it  and  distant  9.3  miles,  is  a  fall  of  383  feet,  which 
is  the  mean  of  five  determinations  having  a  range  of  32  feet;  thence 
east  to  Sultan  Mountain,  a  distance  of  6.88  miles,  with  a  fall  of  536  feet, 
the  mean  of  six  determinations,  range  23  feet ;  thence  northeast  to  sta- 
tion 16,  distant  6.60  miles,  a  rise  of  175  feet,  the  mean  of  nine  determi- 
nations, range  35  feet;  thence  northeast  to  Handle's  Peak,  7.51  miles, 
a  rise  of  456  feet,  the  mean  of  ^ght  determinations,  range  54  feet;  thence 
north  to  Uncompahgre  Peak,  distant  11.14  miles,  a  rise  of  238  feet,  the 
mean  of  nine  determinations,  range  49  feet;  thence  east  to  station  8, 
distant  4.92  mi^ies,  a  fall  of  1,380  feet,  the  mean  of  ten  determinations, 
range  67  feet.  This  completes  the  central  or  trunk  line,  whose  length 
is  46.35  miles.  From  Sultan  Mountain  a  branch  was  extended  eastward ; 
from  this  peak  to  station  25,  distant  10.28  miles,  a  rise  of  209  feet,  the 
mean  of  twelve  determinations,  range  67 ;  thence  to  Rio  Grande  Pyra- 
mid, distant  8.63  miles,  a  rise  of  197  feet,  the  mean  of  nineteen  determi- 
nations, range  95. 

From  station  25,  a  branch  extends  to  Mount  Oso,  distant  7.29  miles, 
a  rise  of  64  feet,  the  mean  of  seven  determinations,  range  37. 

From  station  30  a  secondary  branch  was  extended  south  and  west. 

Station  30  to  Engineer  Mountain,  distant  6.98  miles,  a  fall  of  926  feet, 
the  medu  of  eight  determinations,  range  22;  thence  west  to  station  36, 
distant  6.76  miles,  a  fall  of  417  feet,  the  mean  of  eleven  determinations, 
range  51 ;  thence  to  station  37,  distant  3.65  miles,  a  rise  of  94  feet,  the 
mean  of  five  determinations,  range  35. 

Another  important  sub-line  extends  from  Sultan  Mountain  to  the 
northwest.  Tbe  first  link  in  the  chain  is  the  line  from  this  point  to 
station  28.  The  heights  of  stations  30  and  16,  above  Sultan  Mountain, 
having  been  already  well  determined  from  the  central  chain,  I  made  use 
of  all  the  connections  between  station  28  and  each  of  these  points,  re- 
ducing all  of  them  to  a  common  point.  The  result  from  this  was  the 
following:  Sultan  Mountain  to  station  28,  distant  7.86  miles,  a  fall  of 
484  feet,  the  mean  of  eighteen  determinations,  range  76  feet;  thence  to 
station  19,  distant  3.77  miles,  a  rise  of  324  feet,  the  mean  of  eight  de- 
terminations, range  43  feet;  thence  to  Mount  Sneffels,  distant  5.94 
miles,  a  rise  of  952  feet,  the  mean  of  six  determinations,  range  36  feet ; 
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tbeuce  to  station  34,  distant  G.C5  miles,  a  fall  of  1,161  feet,  the  mean  of 
five  determination^,  range  23  feet. 

This  completes  all  the  well-determined  chains.  Other  stiitions  on 
which  biu*ometric  readings  had  been  taken,  were  connected  with  as 
many  points  in  the  main  lines  as  possible,  and  these  being  reduced  to  a 
common  point  a  mean  was  taken.  Such  points  are  the  following: 
Sultan  Mountain  to  station  10,  a  fall  of  223  feet,  the  mean  of  eleven 
determinations, range  7G  feet;  IJncompahgrePeak  to  station  5, a  fall  of 
1,408  fe^t,  the  mean  of  ten  determinations,  range  85  feet.  Unconipah- 
gre  Peak  to  station  11,  a  fall  of  3,024  feet,  the  mean  of  eight  deter- 
minations, range  111  feet;  Sultan  Mountain  to  station  51,  a  fall  of  835 
feet,  the  mean  of  three  determinations,  range  75  feet;  Sultan  Mouutaiu 
to  station  48,  a  fall  of  1,061  feet,  the  mean  of  six  determinations,  range 
59  feet ;  Ilandie's  Peak  to  station  13,  a  fall  of  1,175  feet,  mean  of  fore 
and  back  sights,  range  6  feet. 

Besides  these  there  are  two  which  depend  on  single  determinations : 
First,  from  Sultan  Mountain  to  the  point  in  Baker's  Park  where  the  road 
crosses  Cement  Creek  in  Silvertou,  distant  three  miles,  a  fall  of 
3,961  feet.  Second,  from  Mount  Snefi'els  to  station  32,  which  is  obtained 
from  sights  to  a  common  point  between  thVm,  distant  from  Mount 
Sneffels  2.04  miles,  and  from  station  32  3.75  miles,  the  fall  is  5,050  feet. 
This  difference  of  level  is  checked  by  sights  to  distant  points  to  the 
south  of  station  32.  These  two  cases  are  admitted,  because  the  distances 
were  so  short  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  considerable  error. 

From  all  these  results  a  table  was  made  out,  showing  the  heights  of 
each  station  above  or  below  a  common  datum-point.  Sultan  Mountain 
was  selected  as  the  datum  i>oint,  from  its  central  location,  and  also  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  situated  on  the  great  central  chain  of  levels  at  its 
junction  with  the  two  principal  sub-lines. 

A  second  column  was  added,  giving  the  height  of  each  station  as  deter- 
mined by  the  single  barometric  reading  taken  thereon.  A  third  column 
wa^  made  out  from  the  first  two  by  adding  the  numl>er  in  the  first 
column  to  the  one  in  the  second  when  preceded  by  the  minus  sign,  and 
by  subtracting  it  when  plus.  This  column  represents  the  elevations 
above  sea-level  of  Sultan  Mountain,  as  determined  from  the  barometric 
readings  at  the  several  stations.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  twenty-three 
results  have  a  r/iuge  of  203  feet.  A  mean  of  all  these  was  assumed  as 
the  true  height  of  Sultan  Mountain,  and  by  reversing  the  previous 
process  and  adding  the  plus  differences  of  height  in  the  first  column 
and  subtracting  the  minus,  a  fourth  column  was  obtained,  giving  the 
elevation  of  each  station  as  reduced,  from  the  mean  of  the  twenty-three 
readings.  A  fifth  column  was  added,  giving  the  date  of  each  reading 
on  the  different  stations.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  observa- 
tions extend  from  August  1  to  October  6,  more  than  two  months. 

By  examining  the  table  carefully,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the 
earlier  readings  give  heights  above  the  mean,  and  the  later  below  it. 
Whether  this  is  merely  accidental  or  due  to  some  physical  law,  I  cannot 
tell.  It  will  be  seen  that  several  of  those  stations,  whose  height  relative 
to  the  rest  has  been  well  determined,  do  not  appear  in  the  table.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  those  stations,  either  from  storms  or  other 
causes,  we  failed  to  get  barometric  readings. 
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Nameoffltntion. 

'J 

CI 

ill 

m 

-J 

1=^ 

it 

-039 
-511 

+ati9 

-8,755 
-544 

-Hi3l- 

+  175 

+407 

0 

-3,9Gl 
-777 
-100 
+531 

-4,858 
+7!W 
—369 
+014 

-8ia 

-7IH 

-320 

-l.OUl 

-»35 

12.770 
ia.960 
14.337 
lTt.0M2 
10.684 
12.  e^ 
14,101 
l;l,593 
13,601 
13,S9S 

9.377 
12,491 
13. 1-20 
13,9-27 

9.027 
14.163 
l^,98a 
1,4,185 
i2,538 
\2,W3 
13,<J14 
12,3^1 
I2,5ia 

15,a99 
13,471 
13,466 
13,305 
13,439 
13,439 
13,470 
13,416 
13,394 
13,296 
13,:t3a 
l3,aGa 
13,260 
13,396 
13,%i5 
13.370 
13,357 
13.271 
13.350 
13,341 
13,334 
13, 368 
13,353 

12.537 
12,a5f. 
14.235 
13, 143 
10.611 
12.8*2 
13,997 
13,541 
13,773 
13.366 

d,405 
12,589 
13,206 
13,897 

31108 
14.158 
12.1197 

L2.S54 
1S,AI8 
13,046 
12,305 
13,531 

1874. 
Ao^.     1 

Sept  3 

13,3ri6 

With  tlie  elevations  of  tbese  stations  determined,  the  heights  of 
nnvisited  points  ^ere  obtained  by  ap|)lying  the  diQ'erence  of  level,  aa 
obtained  from  the  vertical  angle,  to  the  height  of  the  station  from  which 
the  angle  was  tiiken.  As  moot  of  the  nnvimited  points  are  sighted  from 
many  stations,  we  have  for  each  a  number  of  determinations  of  which 
the  meun  is  taken.  Many  of  these  poiiita  are  quite  as  well  determined 
as  some  of  the  stations. 

As  it  was  impossible  to  connect  all  the  peaks  with  the  scheme  of 
trigonometric  levels,  it  was  thought  best  to  give  the  heights  of  such  as 
nearly  as  it  could  be  obtained  from  the  datu  at  hand. 

All  these,  it  must  be  understood,  depend  on  a  single  reading  of  the 
mercurial  barometer,  not  of  the  small  aneroid.  The  latter  instrument 
was  found  to  be  worse  than  useless.  Only  one  height  depends  on  an 
aneroid  reading,  that  is  Bear  Creek  Pass,  but  as  here  we  had  two  differ- 
ent sets  of  readings  of  three  different  aneroidsi,  compared  each  morning 
with  the  merviirial  barometer,  I  thonght  beat  to  put  the  height  in  the 
list,  but  it  mnst  not  be  considered  as  very  accurate. 

1q  the  following  table  are  given,  as  nearVy  as  may  be,  the  heights  of 
nil  the  peaks  in  the  San  Juan  country  above  13,000 feet,  besides  stations 
and  other  jioiuts  of  interest.  Some  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  have 
been  CHlculated,  while  the  others  have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Wilson's 
plot  of  his  secondary  triangulatiou,  at  a  scale  of  two  miles  to  one  inch. 
Some  of  these  peaks  being  points  of  the  primary  triangnlation,  their 
latitude  and  longitude  will  be  more  accurately  determined  when  that 
work  is  finished. 
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The  first  colamn  in  the  table  indicates  the  topographical  designation 
of  each  peak.  The  doable  numbers  indicate  unvisited  stations.  For 
instance,  14 — 9  signifies  the  fourteenth  peak  sighted  from  station  9, 
which  ever  afterward  bears  that  designation  unless  occupied  as  a  sta- 
tion. The  term  "  Baker's  Park  rectangle"  signifies  the  projection  rect- 
angle included  between  latitude  37o  45'  and  38o  and  longitude  107o  Sty 
and  107^  45',  in  which  Baker^s  Park  is  situated.  On  the  map  the  name, 
by  a  sad  oversight,  was  omitted,  but  its  position  may  be  known  from 
the  fact  that  Howardville  and  Silverton  are  situated  within  it. 

The  absolute  heights  of  the  list  may  be  out  considerably,  but  the 
relative  heights  are  probably  very  near  the  truth.  Whenever  any  point 
in  the  system  is  well  connected  with  sea-level  either  by  a  long  series  of 
barometric  readings  or  by  a  line  of  levels,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
apply  the  trigonometric  differences  of  height  to  obtain  a  very  complete 
and  accurate  table  of  elevations.  It  is  proposed  to  make  next  summer 
a  connection  with  a  standard  barometer  at  Howardville. 

Baker's  FarJc  rectangle. 


Name  or  namber  of  peak. 

Height  above 
tne  sea. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Station  17 

12,897 
13,390 
13,366 
13,3H0 
13, 300 
13, 030 
13,400 
13, 450 
13,290 
13,541 
13,480 
13,360 
12, 5?^ 
13, 770 
13,  &.V) 
12,882 
13,390 
13, 630 
13,997 
13, 440 
13, 675 
13, 720 
13,770 
13,206 
13, 4b0 
13, 120 
13, 290 
13,787 
13, 143 
13, 250 
13, 420 
13,120 
13, 490 
13,0rt0 
13,970 
13, 010 

• 

O        1           II 

37    45    32 
37    46    00 
37    47     15 
37    47    22 
37    47    41 
37    47    45 
37    47    57 
'37    48      2 
37    50      2 
37    51    30 
37    51    37 
37    51    54 
37    52    21 
37    53    27 
37    53    27 
37    54      7 
37    54    33 
37    54    39 
:i7    54    50 
37    54    55 
37    56    42 
37    56    57 
37    57      2 
37    57    24 
37    57    50 
37    58    12 
37    58    27 
37    59    30 
37    59    40 

37  59    47 

38  00    12 
38      1    16 
38      1    17 
38      1    46 
38      3    42 
38      4    52 

O          1         It 

107    33    30 

8—17 

107    36      8 

Saltan  Mountain ........ 

107    42      2 

Mount  Kendall...... ....................... 

107    36    51 

10    16 

107    37    30 

11—16 

107    38    20 

8—16 

107    35    47 

6—14 

107    32    32 

Galena  Monntain .... 

107    34      8 

Station  16 

107    37    10 

13—14 

107    39      8 

2—15 

107    35    48 

Station  27 

107    41    58 

12—9 

107    31    49 

11—9 

107    31    18 

Station  28 

107    41    10 

17—14 

107    36    24 

11—27 

107    44    52 

Handie'sPeak 

107    30      4 

2—10 

107    37      6 

Station  15 

107    33    90 

1—10 

107    32      3 

3—10 

107    32    48 

Station  29 

107    41    58 

3—8 

107    29    35 

5—26 

107    41    11 

8—5 

107    35    11 

5—10 

107    44    48 

Station  10 

107    35    39 

1—5 

107    30    20 

12—10 

107    44    23 

57—9 

107    37      5 

13—10 

107    44      6 

14—10 

107    43    49 

21—1 

107    .30    30 

10—10 

107    31    52 

« 
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Scist  of  Baker^s  Park. 


Name  or  namber  of  peak. 


Station  20 

Moant  Can  by 

Statiou  18 

10—18 

8—1 

12—1 

10—13 

Station  IS 

Station  12 

15—1 

4—3 

16—1 

3—3 

6—13 

2—3 

18—1 

17—1 

Station  11 

Station  5 

St«tion8 

14-5 

Uncompabgre  Peak 

24—1 

31—1 


Heiebt  above 
tbesea. 


19,050 
13. 274 
13,656 
13, 614 
13,530 
13, 815 
13, 747 
12, 822 
13,967 
14,004 
13,780 
13,540 
13,700 
13,600 
13,620 
13, 520 
13,660 
10,611 
12. 737 
12,855 
13, 510 
14,2:«> 
13, 670 
13,080 


Latitade. 


o  '  ff 

37  46  58 

37  47  7 

37  47  52 

:$7  48  54 

37  51  34 

37  51  58 

37  54  40 

37  65  27 

37  55  30 

37  56  36 

37  56  56 

:«'  57  17 

37  57  24 

37  57  52 

37  57  55 

37  58  28 

37  58  53 


38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 
38 


1 
2 
3 
3 

4 


34 

00 
16 
57 
21 


6,  27 
7  21 


Longitade. 


o  /  // 

107  19  36 

107  30  51 

107  25  42 

107  26  36 

1(»7  23  57 

107  27  54 

107  28  42 

107  28  15 

107  25  21 

107  25  6 

107  23  42 

107  ^  00 

107  22  30 

107  25  10 

107  21  21 

107  26  18 

107  25  24 

107  17  36 

107  14  24 

107  22  18 

107  29  38 

107  27  32 

107  26  44 

107  27  18 


West  of  Baker^s  Park, 


9—31 

13, 120 
13,740 
13,697 
13,377 
13, 420 
13, 7:J0 
13, 180 
13, 897 
13,760 
13, 170 
13,400 
13, 1(K) 
12, 8(W 
13, 400 
14, 280 
14, 195 
14, 050 
13, 650 
13, 690 
13, 480 
13, 470 
13, 550 
9, 108 
13, 51K) 
13, 810 
13, 750 
13, 730 
14, 158 
13, 500 
12, 997 

o      /        // 

37    44    54 
in    45    27 
37    46    00 
37    46      6 
37    46    15 
:{7    46    47 
37    47    42 
lYT    48      2 
37    49    28 
:i7     49    33 
37    49    34 
m    50    13 

ditto. 
37    50    16 
37    50    23 
37    50    25 
37    51    40 
37    51    .SO 
37    52    27 
37    52    40 
37    53    27 
:I7    .S3    .57 
m    .57    12 
37    58    3S 
irr    59    20 

37  59    26 
,37    59  #38 

38  0     17 
38      0    30 
38      1    54 

O           1          II 

107     51     .51 

1—9 

107    51     31 

32—9 

107    49    2:< 

21—30 

107    47     18 

20—30 

107    46    58 

22—30 

107    .52      7 

23—30 

107    .52    54 

Station  30 

107    49    31 

6—27 

107    48    18 

4    27 

107    46      6 

5— '^7 

107    47      3 

LizanVs  Head -«. ...... ........ 

107    56    51 

Lizard's  Head. base  of  colamn  .............. 

ditto. 

7—27 

107    47    12 

Mount  Wilson  .... 

107    59     18 

1—35 

108    00      7 

4—9 

107    58    54 

8—27 

107    46    31 

3—30 

107    48    22 

2—30 

107    49    41 

9—27 

107    45      7 

10—27       

107     45    00 

Station  32 

107     52    20 

I    29 

107     47     12 

14— ;w 

107    49     15 

2-29 

12—30 

107    47    53 
107    50    48 

Monnt  Sneffels .... 

107    47    21 

11—30 

107    51     33 

Station  34 

107    &I    23 
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Quartzite  PeaJcSj  south  of  Baker^s  ParJc 


Name  or  namber  of  peak. 

Height  above 
too  8ea. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Station  48 - 

12, 305 
13,650 
13,000 
13, 275 
13,110 
13,380 
13, 640 
13,630 
13, 180 
13, 800 
13,580 
14,054 
14, 054 
14,033 
13, 728 
13, 9-28 
13, 746 
13,783 
13,560 
13, 680 
13,100 
13,  (K)0 
13,580 
13, 650 
13, 700 
13,800 
13,750 
13, 730 
13, 831 
13, 800 
13, 540 
13, 046 

O        1          II 

37    29    20 
37    34    55 
37    34    57 
37    35    12 
37    35    48 
37    35    52 
37    36    29 
?7    36    31 
37    36    41 
37    36    48 
37    37      9 
37    37    21 
37    37    24 
37    37    43 
37    37    43 
37    38      2 
37    38    40 
37    38    49 
:J7    39    52 
37    39    52 
37    39    54 
37    40    18 
37    40    19 
37    40    27 
37    40    43 
37    40    52 
37    40    57 
37    41     12 
37    41    27 
:^    41    42 
37    41     56 
37    41    59 

o       /      // 
107    35    56 

9—23 

107    28  ,42 

21—31 

107    40    IB 

10—23 

107    29      6 

11—23 

107    30    18 

8—23 

107    29      2 

Moant  Oso  ......  .............. ...... ...... 

107    29    25 

9—21 

107    34    24 

13—23 

107    27    25 

1—23 

107    34    44 

2—23 

107    32    59 

7—9 

107    35    21 

Mount  iKioliiB....**  .....* ,..,,.  ^-^, , 

107    37     12 

8—9 

107    35    32 

107    38    16 

PIdcreon's  Peak ..... .... .... ......  ......••.. 

107    38    36 

107    37    27 

11—21 

107    34    51 

1-14 

5—23 

107    32    14 
107    35    18 

107    43    22 

6—14 

107    34    36 

107    32    42 

4-14 ^ 

107    34    00 
107    33    24 

12—14 

107    35    18 

107    34    47 

IG— 14 

107    35    22 

107    35    56 

8—14 

107    36    25 

107    33    18 

Station  38 

107    41    20 

Southeast  of  Baker's  Park. 


St-ation  51 

Station  22 

11—17 

10—17 

12—17 

Rio  Grande  Pyramid 

3—18 i.. 

9-17..... 

Station  24 ^ 

2— 18 

7—17 

8—17 

14—14 


// 


12,536 

37 

29 

52 

13, 020 

37 

36 

6 

13,090 

37 

39 

38 

13,200 

."7 

40 

38 

13, 170 

37 

40 

39 

13, 773 

37 

40 

50 

13,220 

37 

41 

24 

13,090 

37 

41 

20 

12. 957 

37 

41 

46 

13, 210 

37 

41 

55 

13, 310 

37 

42 

14 

13,260 

37 

42 

16 

13, 430 

37 

42 

47 

O  I  II 

107  22  24 

107  23  48 

107  29  11 

107  29  40 

107  30  15 

107  23  21 

107  22  17 

107  29  57 

107  29  55 

107  21  56 

107  28  38 

107  29  29 

107  27  18 
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Miscellaneous  elevations. 


Name  or  nnmber  of  peak. 


Station  2* 

Station  :i* 

Station  ?• 

Engineer  Mountain 

Station  36 

Station  37 

Station  39 

Station  4-2» 

Station  44* 

Station  45** 

Station  47* 

BriBtol  Head* 

Howardville 

Silverton 

Lake  Fork  Pass* 

Cunningham  Pass* 

Pass  east  of  Sultan  Mount* . ... 
Pass  west  of  Sultan  Mount*  . . . 
Pass  at  bead  of  Mineral  Creek* 

Bear  Creek  Pass  (a) 

Weminuche  Pass* 


Height  above 
the  sea. 


13,560 

12,670 

9,100 

12.971 

12,554 

12,648 

10, 613 

10,580 

8,100 

8,300 

8,930 

12,800 

9,700 

9,400 

12, 540 

12,090 

10,460 

11,570 

11,098 

12,600 

10,fOO 


Latitude. 


Q  I  II 

37  58  12 

38  7  42 
38  16  48 
37  42  4 
37  42  48 
37  41  19 
37  X>  12 
37  25  40 
37  16  45 
37  11  18 
37  19  35 
37  47  45 
37  50  12 
37  48  48 


Longitade. 


O  I  II 

107  4  3 

107  12  35 

107  9  6 

107  48  12 

107  55  37 

107  14  11 

107  49  55 

107  55  42 

107  49  20 

107  59  24 

107  42  15 

107  3  6 

107  35  42 

107  39  40 


The  star  denotes  points  whose  belchts  depend  on  a  single  reading  of  xnercitrial  barometer. 
(a>  Height  determined  by  aneroid  barometer. 


KOTES  USEFUL  FOE*  THE  LOCATION  OF  MINERS'  MONU- 

MENT&  IN  BAKER'S  PARK. 

Saltan  Moantain  is  the  peak  at  the  south  end  of  Baker's  Park.  In 
the  following  notes' the  monument  built  by  this  party  on  the  southern 
knob  is  used  as  the  station.  Station  16  is  a  high  massive  pc^ak,  two 
miles  northwest  of  Howardville,  but  not  quite  visible  from  the  town ; 
it  may  be  seen  from  a  point  a  little  up  the  side  of  Galena  Mountain. 
On  the  summit  we  left  a  small  monument  of  stones.  The  latitude  of 
station  16  is  37o  61'  3(y'.5,  and  its  longitude  107o  37'  9''.8.  The  latitude 
of  Sultan  Mountain  is  37^  47'  15",  and  its  longitude  107°  42'  1".5 ;  at 
station  16,  Sultan  Mountain  bears  south  42^  11'  west ;  at  Sultan  Mount- 
ain, station  16  bears  north  42^  8'  east.'  The  distance  between  the  two 
points  is  6.60  miles.  By  using  this  as  a  base  any  engineer  can  locate  ac 
cnrately  a  monument  at  any  point  visible  from  the  two  stations.  Silver- 
ton  and  the  whole  lower  end  of  the  park  are  visible  from  both  points, 
as  well  as  points  on  the  side  of  Galena  Mountain,  and  also  others  near 
Arastra  Gulch. 

Declination  of  magnetic  needle. 


Locality. 


DoclinatioD. 


Dote. 


Station  11 

Bio  Grande  Pyramid 

Station  ao 

Engineer  Monntain. 

Station  32 

Station  :M 

Mount  Wilson 

Station  36 

Station  37 


E.  15°  15' 

E.  120  56' 

E.  8o  59^ 

E.  130  56' 

E.  150  6^ 

E.  I60  55' 

E.  130    8' 

E.  16°  15' 

E.  14°  23' 


1874. 
Angnst  12 
Augnst  22 
September  6 
September  7 
September  9 
September  11 
September  13 
September  14 
September  15 
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Smith's  Fork  of  Gunnison  River 94,97 

Sneflfels,  Mount 205,479 

ascent  of 479 

Snow  Mass  group 65,63 

Mountain 55,66,418 

SoprisPeak 55,06,41 

geology  of 61 

Special  report  on  Mollusca 3.SU 

Strata,  sections  of,  30. 31, 33, 34, 38, 102, 113, 115, 116, 118, 119, 122, 125, 126, 127, 130, 131, 

132, 133, 134, 136, 137, 138, 156, 169, 227 

Sultan  Mouutain 207,217 

Superficial  dex)08its  of  Nebraska 243 

fnol  from 202 

Swallow  and  Ilawn  on  Permian  strata 117 

T. 

Table  ofanalysesof  coal 177 

Bear  River  group 144 

Bitter  Creek  series 145 
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relations  of  fossil  plants  of  Point  of  Kocks i^SB 

8uI>diyisions  of  Tertiary  of  Europe 284 

Wasatch  group 147 

White  River  group 150 

W^ind  River  group 148 

Tables  of  Tertiary  strata 23,151 

Tennessee  Pass 46,47,52 

Toocalli  Creek • 70 

Mountain 70,419 

Terraces 101 

Tertiary  flora  of  North  Aniei  ican  Lign  itic  as  evidence  of  the  age  of  the  formation  275 

fossil  plants,  new  8X)ecies  of,  described 308 

strata 140,156 

tables  of 23,151 

Timber  in  modern  geologiciil  times » 265 

Topography  and  geography 411 

Topographical  report  of  S.  B.Ladd '. 4:^ 

San  Juan  country 451 

Tonsland 33 

Tracborheites 103,163 

Trachytes * 163 

classification  of 195 

Trails 428 

Treasury  Mountain 05,459 

Triassic  flora 283 

group 42 

fctrata 70,97,105,121 

of  Eagle  River 122 

Grand  River -•....  123 

Gunnison  River 123 

sections  of 122 

U. 

TTnaweop  CaHon 94,104 

UucompahgrePenk 204,452,453 

River 94,103 

rate  of  fall  of 446 

Valley 424,453 

Upper  Cretaceous 137 

sections  of i 137,138 

V. 

• 

Vallecito  Creek 216 

rate  of  fall  of 446 

Vegetable  organisms  of  uncertain  afllnity 363 

Vegetation,  distribution  of 428 

Volcanic  area,  Snn  Juan  district 193 

rocks 219 

W. 

Wagon  Wheel  Gap 199 

Wasatch  group 147,158 

range 45 

Washakie  group r. 146 

Water-resources  of  Nebraska 263 

West  Elk  group ].  (55 

West,  H.  T.,  appendix  to  chapter  2,  report  of  F.  V.  Hayden '  38 

White  Earth  Creek 202 

Kiver '///_  437 

barometric  base 436 

group 24,25,150 

fossils  of 25 

plateau 437 

Rock  Mountain ,^,,^;i^^is?^ 
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Adiantites 278 

Aesculus  aiitiqiius 289 

Agriocharus 25 

Alethopteris 280 

Aloites  nnieqiiilateralis 307 

Alnus  Keforsteioii 293 

Amentac^^iB 339 

Aiumouit'es S....29, 35, 56 

lobatus 30 

pericarinatas 129,134 

AmnicoliniB 390 

AmpelideiQ 352 

Ampolopbyllum 354 

atteunatum 354 

ovatum 355 

Anchitherium 23,25 

AncjIinsB 405 

Ancylus  parallelos 405 

Audxomeda  afflnis 348 

parlatorii 348 

Anisophyllnm  semi-alatum 363 

Aunnlaria 276 

Anomia 34 

Aqnifoliacea) 359 

Aralia 138 

concreta 349 
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Saportanea 350 

Towneri 349 

tripartita 348 

Archeopteris 278 

Aristolocbites  dentata 347 
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Arundo  obtnsa 311 

reperta 311 

Asapbas 112 

AsariDesB 347 
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Bubtilita 216 

Avioula 115 
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Avicnlopecten 115 

Baculites 29,35,56 
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Bakevellia 115 
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Belleropbon 213 
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Vogdesii 312 
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Suckovii 118 
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Plataneae 341 
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Heerii 341 
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pGBbrotberium 25 
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Pompholiginsd 405 

Popolites  elegans 339 

lancastriensis 339 
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arctica 293 
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uiutabilis 291 
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Procamelas 25 

Productua 114,119 
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Suarnbergii 9S 

PrnDmi  aaKiicaoA 249 

ehickAM • «© 

ferBtaceofl •  361 


Pwylophiton — 

PtenoAtrolmt  Xelirwceinis.. 3St 

PUTopbyllnm  f  Hsydeoii 3M 

PalmoDaU »1 

Popidae 391 

Popillaalticola 391 

Poptnx 391 

QtuTcns  alba 66 

f  EUswortiiuma 3M 

farcinenris 293 

Hivdhigeri 313 

bezftgons 340 

f  poiiiurideB 341 

Ebamniis 289 

reetiDenrif 291 

Bo0Biii2«leri  f 314 

tenax 360 

RbiDoceros 23,25 

RhtM  Diembranacea 306 

RbynchODella 211 

Endlichi '     213 

RiMoided) i 390 

8abal  andegavenMs 290 

Campbelli 32 

commonU 311 

•      Grayana 289,290,301 

jirecnreoria 290 

f?ageiiaria  depressa 279 

SalixKheanaf 28S 

proteibfolia 339 

Balvinia  attennata 296 

Sapindua  affinoB 2?^ 

Dentoni 315 

8a««afca« 344 

acntllobam 344 

(AialiopsiH)  cretaceam 344 

Tar.  deDtatnm 344 

obtnsnm 344 

mirabilo 129,34o 

recurvata 345 

Mudgei 344 

Scaphites 135 

Warrenana 136 

Selaiijinella  T  falcata 207 

laciniata 297 

Scqnoia  acuminata 310 

afflnis 310 

biformis 269,290,205 

brevifolia 289,208 

condlta 335 

fastigiata 335 

formosa 336 

langBdorfii 291 

longifolia 269,290 

Eeicbenbachi 289,335 

rigida 269 

fimitblana 289 
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Shepberdia  canadensis 249 

Sigillaria 280 

Somatogyms  esogonos •• 390 

Spheuopt6ris 134,278,280 

crassa .m...  280 

Hoeninghaosii 280 

Spirifer 114,115,119,211,216 

Spiriferina 115 

Steneofiber 25 

Stercalia  lineariloba , 358 

Stigmaria 1 279 

fuooides 42,118 

SnoininsB 399 

Tancredia  amerioana ••  35 

Taxodinm  dnbiom 293 

TerebintbaoesB 360 

Testudo 23,24,25 

Thallophytes 333 

Tiliaoe© 359 

Titanotherium 23,25 

TodeaT  Saportanea 322,346 

Trapa  borealis 289 

micropbylla 304 

Trionyx 23,24,158 

Ulmus 23 

Ulodendron  minus 280 

Unlo 22,23 

Unionid» ^ 407 

UrticinesB 341 

Yalvatasincera...^ •      390 

Valvatidffi 390 

Vertiginin» ^ 392 

Ylbarnnm  marginatum 291,306 

platanoldes 314 

Fotnndifolinm 305 

Wymperi • 306 

Vitis  Aestivalis 249 

cardifolia : 249 

VitrinsB 392 

Vitrina  limpida 394 

Pfeifferi 394 

Vivipara 22,23,24 

trocbiformis 24 

WiddriDgtonia  complanata 299 

Zamiostrobas  f  mirabilis 309 

Zonarites  digitatns 333 

Zonltes  conspectus 393 

fulvus 393 

Tiridulns 393 
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